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As far as twelve years’ observation and study 
entitle me to form any judgment, I not only 
consider Phrenology as a true science of mind, 
but alsoas the only one that with a sure success 
may be applied to the education of children, 
and to the treatment of the insane and crimin- 
als.—C. Orro, M.D., Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Copenhagen. 


As an artist, I haveat all times found Phre- 
nology advantageous in the practice of my art ; 
and that expression, in almost every case, coincided 
exactly with what was indicated by the cerebral 
development.—GuorGe RENNIE, Esq., Sculptor. 
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HOME EDUCATION 

Will receive our attention, and we shall strive to 
convey just the kind of knowledge that thé 
mother requires, as a guide in the discharge of 
her important duties. 

YOUNG MEN 
Will find the Journal a friend and foster-father, 
to encourage them in virtue, shield them from 
vice, and prepare them for usefulness and suc- 
cess in life. The various occupations and posi- 
tions in life will be discussed in the light of 
Phrenology and. Physiology, so that every one 
may know in what pursuit he would best suc- 
ceed. 


VITAL MAGNETISM 


Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation 
given of its phenomena and uses as a controlling 
or curative agent. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, 
Or the external signs of character, as shown by 
shape, expression, and natural language, will be 
presented, with illustrations. 

PSYCHOLOGY, 
Which seems to open to the world a new field of 
interest in the empire of mind, will be examined, 
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and bearings. 
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AGRICULTURE, 
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Art, Literature, Mechanism, and General Intelli- 
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To our Eprrortan FRrienps.—We can always 
count with certainty upon a good word from 
our brethren of the press, and we lay the first 
number of a new volume before you with perfect 
assurance that it will meet a kind welcome. 
You appreciate our labors, and the value of the 
JOURNAL we are scattering from month to month 
over the length and breadth of the land, and we 
know the value of a commendatory paragraph 
from you. The people look to you to point out 
to them the sources of useful knowledge, and 
the means of developement and progress. You 
are co-workers with us, and we gratefully ac- 
knowledge, both in our own behalf and in behalf 
of the cause of Human Progress, our indebted- 
ness to you. 


We commence our new volume with most 
encouraging prospects. The times are hard, but 
our patrous cannot arrorD to do without the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and are not slow in 
renewing their subscriptions ; and new subscrib- 
ers are coming in from all quarters. There is 
room, however, for a few more; and having the 
“ golden opinions” of the Press in our favor, we 
shall be sure to get them. 
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In the world of mind, as in vegetable nature, 
whatever starts slowly, as the pear-tree, more 
than regains, in subsequent thriftiness and fruit- 
fulness what it fell behind in becoming establish- 
ed. ‘Till of late, Phrenology, like the noble 
pear-tree, if it has been rather tardy in its growth 
but it is now wielding an amount of directing 
power over the entire current of human thought 
and life of which casual observers have no con- 
ception, and its disciples little dream. We might 
premise that Tue PurenoioaicaL Journat, aid- 
ed by all its co-laboring works, has not poured 
forth its millions of pages accompanied with 
many more millions of co-adjusting pages in book 
form, for naught. The sacred light of all these 
brilliant leaves of truth is now culminating up- 
on the pathway of human opinion and conduct. 
PurRENoLoey has become to the minds of count- 
less thousands what bread is to their bodies— 
their mental staff of life. Till of late we were 
hopeless of its really imbruing human life, and 
moulding public opinion. We expected only a 
few to really live its teachings. We expected 
society, as a whole, to merely glance in the direc- 
tion it pointed, without following in its paths. 
We compared it to a stone thrown into a river’s 
bed, merely rippling the waters just around it- 
self, whereas it is becoming a real embankment, 
beginning to arrest its entire current, turn the 
whole flood of the body politic from those crook- 
ed, wicked distortions into which monarchy and 
aristocracy had turned it, upon nature’s great 
waterwheel of primeval humanity, to work out 
her varied fabrics of a right human life. 

Pureno.oey found man—his habits, opinions, 
pursuits, every thing just as bad, as perverted, 
as distorted from nature’s requisition, as could 


possibly be. But now, instead of crowding little 
children into suffocating school-rooms, to sap 
their constitutions from the first, thousands are 
holding their children back from school till their 
eighth and tenth years. 
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The number of young people to whose conduct 
Phrenology is now a pole star, is surprising. And 
the number of others who hunger after its teach- 
ings, as children, for their dinners, is multitudes, 
and rapidly increasing. 

Ten years ago, many young men yielded tacit 
assent to its truths. They have now become 
staunch citizens, possessed of character and in- 
fluence, and adding a “respectability” to the 
science rare, till recently. 


Ten years ago, many young ladies espoused its 
truths, who are to-day noiselessly but effectually 
LIVING out its doctrines in the education of their 
children, How the savage rod has fallen from 
the parental grasp. Phrenology has supplanted 
severity by love. 


Even the conservative pulpit, last and hardest 
to feel any change, savors strongly of its doc- 
trines, and church members by scores of thou- 
sands are modifying their creeds ; by leaning to- 
wards its interpretations of religious truth. It 
requires only one good standard work on man’s 
moral nature, and the doctrines and duties it 
teaches, only a standard flag to raise a mighty 
army from professors and worldlings to fight its 
battles, and promulgate its doctrines. 

Even the colleges,—usually a century “ behind 
the times,” have caught its spirit, and one has 
chosen Horace Many, an avowed phrenologist 
—and because he was a phrenologist and taught 
its truths—to preside over its future. 

Literature, long seasoned with it, is almost 
composed of its suggestions. 

Verily the whole current of human life is about 
to be turned into its chamels. 1855 will effect 
more than was effected from 1835 to 1845: If 
victory does not yet stop to perch on our banner, 
because yet engrossed in triumphs, the center of 
all opposing forces, is driven in, and only a little 
time is required to witness all opposition sub- 
dued, and conflicting interests marching forth to 
oceupy the conquered territory. Before we can 
realize its extent, the change will have been 
actually wrought, and the race regenerated, phy- 
sically, intellectually, and morally. 

Then work on. ‘Talk its precepts into this 
friend and that neighbor—especially indoctrinate 
our youth. Talk up phrenological reading, jour- 
nals, books, &c., and they will finish the work. 
Never missionary did more man-saving work, or 
that more prolific in human improvement. 
Reader, will you aid in 1855? 

Now is the time to send in the “ clubs.” 














General Articles. 


HUMAN NATURE, 
AS REVEALED IN HOURS OF DANGER. 


BY MENTOR. 

Hours of sudden and awful calamity rend away 
all disguises from the human spirit, and show it 
just as itis. So taught and trained.do men be- 
come in the intercourse of life, that they acquire 
the habit, and yet not necessarily through dis- 
honorable aims, of veiling from sight, or at the 
least throwing into the shadows of the back- 
ground, their real motives and intentions, Mean- 
while, the more pleasing colors of sentiment are 
made to brighten the foreground of the picture ; 
and to these, with half-pardonable art, the eye of 
the observer is constantly directed. So, the sur- 
face of society, like the earth in spring-time, still 
wears a garment of beauty; no matter whether 
beneath there is stable and genial soil, or yawn- 
ing caverns and the throes of the coming earth- 
quake. Happily, however, there are hearts, as 
truly as there are “ sepulchres full of dead men’s 
bones,’ within human breasts. But, however, 
men may have concealed excellences or deformi- 
ties on the common ways of life, the hour of 
terror strips each to the core, and sets before our 
eyes the picture of the actual man. : 

This truth we see illustrated in many ways in 
the recent loss of the ill-fated steamer, Arctic. 
For hours death hovered over the doomed beings 
on her deck ; and as the monster shook his bony 
finger before their eyes, the human mass became 
a transparent mirror, reflecting the ultimate in- 
ner lineaments of human nature, under whatever 
modifications, or in whatever garb it may be 
found. Let us endeavor to read some of the 
revelations of humanity made by that scene. 

The facts of this wreck are doubtless branded 
into the general mind with a horrible distinctness. 
It is my purpose, not to give a history of these, 
but to draw from what is generally known a few 
reflections, tending to throw light upon the tem- 
per of man, as he is, at the present age of the 
world. 

We discover, then, first, that the higher in- 
terests of humanity are almost wholly subor- 
dinated to the sway of our baser powers. The 
possessorship each one has in his own spirit, and 
the right he has to the growth and uses of its 
powers, are forgotten in the pride of rivalry, in 
selfish interests, and in an idle, ease and reckless 
self-love. Hence we have the spectacle of a gal- 
lant steamer, freighted with nearly four hundred 
lives, pushing forward at well nigh her highest 
speed, through a fog that every moment endan- 
gered a collision with some outward-bound ship, 
and that without signals, although on the very 
“highway” of the seas! Why this reckless se- 
curity? Is not a commerce of men’s lives the 
highest species of commerce? Can the precious 
lading be too carefully guarded and preserved? 
And what a grinning mockery is it to be told, 
when we deplore the loss of this steamer, “ Why, 
sir, both skip and cargo were fully insured.” 
Were the beating hearts that clustered on her 
deck, insured? Were the high emotions that 
swelled within them, and the power for good of 
so many strongly-knit characters, covered by 
‘‘ premiums” and “ policy?’ Were the thought- 
ful, manly brows, and those fair cheeks 





“That blushed at praise of their own loveliness,” 


included under the saving power of ‘‘rate per 
cent?’ No @oubt the owners of dead, dumb bales 
and casks, of the engine, the oak and the iron 
bolts, will receive full recompense. They suffer 
no loss. But who shall replace the lost “ eoods” 
of affection and hope in the bereaved father’s 
heart? Who shall make good the widow’s ‘ es- 
tate” of love and support; or the “ property” of 
friends and society in the sympathies and activi- 
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ties of many a familiar form, long before this 
made the prey of monsters of the deep? 

The Vesta might have prevented wholly this 
waste of human life. So the event proved; and 
her peculiar construction should have encouraged 
to the attempt. But forgetting the possibility of 
danger to others in the strong appearances of it 
that threatened herself, she made without farther 
ceremony for the land, and reached it safely. 

Scrutinizing all these facts impartially, it would 
seem that men must draw from them a lesson of 
humility. We must subtract somewhat from our 
self-estimation, and confess that we have some- 
times over-rated the development and elevation 
of the human, in our age. But this blow has 
fallen very heavily where its effects must ted/ on 
the future. Can it be that ocean steamers will still 
race for a paltry supremacy in speed, when the 
price of victory is the happiness of those who, in 
their high official position, coveted or promoted 
the contest? Nature’s laws are finally just; 
though sometimes the reckoning comes slowly 
round! 

Admitting the most desperate views of the cir- 
cumstances attending this wreck, the wholesale 
loss of life that occurred, was needless and unjus- 
tifiable. For four hours that massive hulk was 
settling in the water. The warning was clear ; 
the time, ample. There were strong arms on 
board, and no lack of tools or timber. The ship’s 
boats, with rafts that could have been made, 
would have floated all on board for days; and 
provisions in abundance could have been secured 
for the voyage. Why was nothing of this kind 
accomplished? The answer must be found in 
gross incapacity on the part of the ship’s officers. 
People have so learned to hang upon authority, 
to receive their opinions, and even the permission 
to plan and act, from “leaders,” that they sel- 
dom rise to the dignity of independent thought 
and decision, even when their own lives are at 
stake. They still look to be Jed. True, we might 
charge the passengers with want of self-posses- 
sion, as well as the officers with incapacity ; were 
it not that mental dependence is so “ bred in the 
bone,” that a “ private’? can hardly be expected 
to step into an unfilled, or poorly filled post in 
the hour of need, and draw his captain’s commis- 
sion from the peril to be encountered, and his 
own inherent ability to achieve a noble triumph 
over it. As it is, two hundred sensible men must 
surely drown, if he they call captain, has not the 
presence and power in the moment of need to 
same them! 

But in this instance, we are told of him who 
should have been “leader,’’ that he seemed like 
aman ‘whose judgment was paralyzed ;” and 
that “system of management was never com- 
menced or applied to any one object.”’ So here 
was a ship of magnificent “appointments,” all 
save one!—a triumphal car for the transit of 
worth and wealth upon the seas, yet destitute of 
the one central intelligence and will, without 
which it was a foredoomed prey to whatever 
danger should beset it. ‘This also is an evil 
under the sun,” that favoritism, rather than jus- 
tice, often elects men to posts of the highest res- 
ponsibility ; and the claims of genuine talent 
yield to the dictates of friendship or supposed 
expediency. But justice is not therefore de- 
throned ; and the penalty is often most fearful 
where least expected. When we make incom- 
petent or bad men our teachers, preachers, jurists, 
captains, or presidents, who can tell how fear- 
fully the out-growth of man, in the community 
or nation, is dwarfed and deformed? 

Captain Luce was generous, but not prudent, 
in despatching his first mate to the aid of the 
Vesta; he was nobly self-sacrificing in his reso- 
lution to sink with his ship. But how much more 
ought we to be able to say of a man placed in 
such circumstances! The second thought of the 
people is just; and the ill-timed ovation that 
swept like a storm from Montreal to the village 
of Yonkers, has passed as suddenly into the un- 
broken silence of reflection and sadness. 

But the boats of the Arctic were not capable 
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of floating one-half the persons that voluntarily 
placed themselves on board. Here is surely a 
lesson. Of what species is that humanity which 
seems to mark the private life of many ship- 
owners, when they can even consent to allow 
men, women and children, said to be their fellow- 
beings! to expose themselves to all the mis- 
chances of three thousand miles of ocean, with 
full half the chances of life, or more, against 
them, in case of accident? Let all great vessels 
be built like the Vesta—their holds divided into 
compartments, by water-tight partitions,—and if 
one or two of these freely take in water, in case 
of such an accident as that which sunk the Arctic, 
they will still float, and most likely arrive safely 
in port. If this be not done, let fewer persons 
be taken on board, and more of the means of 
safety. But ‘corporate bodies,’ we are told, 
“have no souls.’ Then why trust them, ye who 
have? What does this mean, that a man who, on 
land, will fight like a tiger for his life, and who 
holds self-preservation to be ‘‘the first law of 
nature,’”’ will nevertheless, with the full use of 
his eyes and reason, place himself on board a 
ship, see himself cast adrift, and know that he is 
is gliding on the very bosom of eternity, upheld 
only by a “plank,” and yet never have made 
the inquiry whether, in the possible hour of peril, 
there are boats enough to float himself and those 
dear to him, or whether it will then be only the 
stronger and more lucky, perhaps the more heart- 
less, that shall preserve life! Surely men have 
voted their lives, and their present and eternal 
interests in the hands of “leaders.”” Like sheep 
they follow at call; and like sheep they are shorn, 
and slaughtered, and plucked, and cast aside! 

The conduct of the Arctic’s crew is in itself a 
study. ‘ Life,’’ says one of them with impudent 
assurance, “‘ was as dear to us, as life to others.” 
Granted ; but their conduct would make it more 
dear. Else they must have staid by, improved 
by their services, and then shared, the common 
chance. Again, the desirableness of a life, to its 
possessor, or to society, depends on what that 
life is. And tried by this test, the comparison 
may prove unfavorable to those who have ori- 
ginated it. Sailors are men, and as such have 
equal rights with all others. But when they 
make themselves sailors, they say in effect, “It 
shall be our business to see that these ships and 
their freightage reach their destination in safety.’ 
The passenger purchases a right to be conveyed 
to such destination: the sailor, from captain to 
coal-heaver, is to see that that right is not in- 
fringed. If wreck occurs, then, passengers have 
the first claim to the boats; and sailors, by vir- 
tue of their business, not of their rank, must take 
‘the chances that are left. This, the conduct of 
Captain Luce, and the plaudits of the community 
upon that conduct, declare to be the true doc- 
trine. Yet, while hundreds were left to go down 
in that last hour of agony, and, rising up, to 
“spread out like oi] on the waters,” to struggle 
and perish one by one, boats had previously gone 
away, loaded mainly with officers, engineers and 
firemen, with empty seats in them, and men! 
standing with pistols, it is said, threatening the 
wretch that should attempt to join them! 

A more painful reflection, here, is that, so far 
as yet known, not one woman or child was saved 
from the wreck. Neither officers nor men who 
had boats at their command, once offered them 
to the defenceless beings who had so lately been 
the objects of universal deference and regard, the 
light and solace of hours of leisure, and whose 
smile and word of approval had been the ample 
reward of each manly achievement. There clus- 
tered “lovely womanhood” and innocent, prat- 
tling infancy, at both whose shrines, under fairer 
skies and in quieter hours, so much homage is 
paid,—there they clustered now, white with ap- 
prehension of an awful fate, yet no one of their 
former admirers had the magnanimity to say, 
“There are boats and provisions; there the 
tumbling waves; and yonder are havens and 
homes. Go: and God speed you!” So the world 
has its “fair-weather’” gallantry, too; and how 
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much of this, if the fate of Woman on the Arctic 
is to be the test! 

Yet here, again, we see the foot-prints of eter- 
nal justice. They who do the drudgery of the 
world, are, by those who employ them, and who 
reap the larger profit of their lives, sedulously 
kept at a distance from all the more exalted in- 
fluences and rewards of social life. They are 
shut out, except in instances where an innate 
nobility of soul is too powerful for circumstances, 
almost entirely from the atmosphere of taste, 
genius and culture; from familiarity with ele- 
vated standards of manhood, and the motives to 
self-perfection; and from the higher style of edu- 
cation that undeniably flows in greater or less de- 
gree from such surroundings. Society—that is, 
class, wealth, privilege—wants in these beings 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water ;” and it 
wants in them nothing more. Justly enough, 
therefore, it commonly gets nothing more; and 
the man whom power and privilege have sys- 
tematically labored to mutilate of all the glories 
of manhood, proves himself in the hour of trial 
and need a shockingly deformed thing, perhaps, 
(and not very wonderful, if it were so,) a tinge 
of malicious triumph strengthens the resolution 
with which the life-long “ superior” is abandoned 
in the hour of peril, to his fate. When men, of 
whatever rank or sphere in life, once begin to 
treat all men as brothers, they will have better 
ground for expecting a brother’s kindness and 
consideration in return. 

We have seen how the grander forces of human 
nature were in this hour of peril sacrificed to the 
baser. There is a mournful fact that sets this 
thought in a strong light. Unintellectual, ani- 
mal force saved itself by craft, bullying and flight; 
while, as exceptional cases, men of talent and 
high moral culture also came off by good fortune 
or perseverance, among the rescued. Still, what 
a proportion of high and noble natures perished. 
A striking instance is that of Mahlon Day. In 
how many thousands of young minds had: the 
“Children’s Books” of this excellent man awak- 
ened and strengthened a love of virtue, truth and 
excellence! Who can estimate the influence he 
has exerted for good on the mind of the nation? 
Who can measure the moral force that radiated 
on every side about the enterprise and labors of 
this one man? Yet the heartless arrangements 
of capital and speculation plunged Mahlon Day, 
where he was last seen, upon a frail plank in the 
midst of the buffeting waves of the wide, blue 
ocean ; and soon, we must suppose, a bubbling 
eddy of waters on a little spot of that angry 
waste, told where the death agony was, and the 
Philanthropist and Christian sank never to rise! 

Yet if the higher humanity found itself aban- 
doned in that hour, nobly did it vindicate its own 
triumph. In the moment of dissolution, in such 
a scene, the physical agony must have place for 
the time; but in the awful pause of preparation 
for that impending fate, the social and spiritual 
nature beamed out with its own deep and pure 
effulgence. It will be profitable to read again 
and again the following account of that moment, 
obtained from the lips of Captain Luce: “The 
passengers, when all hope was past, gathered up- 
on the quarter-deck; but instead of exhibiting 
external signs of terror and despair, they nearly 
all assumed a cheerfulness that beautifully be- 
spoke the sublime power of mind over matter. 
Ere they departed for that long and dark jour- 
ney, they bade each other farewell; and yet not 
farewell, but a kind of gentle “good night,” 
that spoke of the sublime hope of soon greeting 
_ each other with a bright “ good morning” before 
the gates of Paradise. At length with a slough 
of agony, and a wail that pierced the heavens, 
the great hull reeled to and fro, and settled down 
beneath the dark waters, leaving their boiling 
surface covered with a dense mass of struggling, 
drowning humanity, grasping at the wreck of 
matter that floated around them. Like oil upon 
the waters, the mass soon spread out in all direc- 
tions, and many of them sank within Captain 
Luce’s sight, to rise no more.”’ 





Can the American mind drink in these words, 
and all the startling pictures of this awful hour that 
have appeared, and still rush on blindly to devise 
and execute schemes which, in their turn, must 
involve again and again the loss of human life, 
among horrors as appalling, and devastation as 
wide-spread as here? It can: it will! “That 
which hath been, shall be ;”’ for human brains do 
not develope a feeble into a prominent organ in 
a fortnight ; and therefore, a posteriori, the hu- 
man mind does not acquire in its strength within 
such short spaces of time, a power or sentiment 
before weak and uninfluential. The national 
brain, type of the national soul, changes slowly, 
like the national features or tongue. Humanity 
is yet a feeble element in most minds. A slow, 
vacillating, tedious growth must antecede its 
maturity. Already, indeed, the horrors of the 
Arctic’s loss are beginning to fade from the tide 
of conversation, perhaps from the records of me- 
mory, in the more recent horrors enacted on our 
Western railroads, and on the waters of the Paci- 
fic. And yet something —some little improve- 
ment—will doubtless grow out of these calamities, 
and particularly of that which we have had 
especially in consideration. Life will be in a 
slight degree more safe, henceforth, on the ocean. 
And of such almost imperceptible steps is made 
up the Progress of Mankind. 


Aiography. 
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Mr. Benton’s physiology is a very marked one. 
For massiveness of chest, and size and vigor of 
the vital apparatus, he has few equals. He must 
have descended from a long-lived ancestry ; and 
unless he grossly violates the laws of life, he is 
destined to live to a very great age. 

His head is not large ; it is, however, more 
round and less elongated than most heads, so 
that a given measure contains more brain than if 
it was long and thin. But the extrordinary 
amount of vitality which Mr. Benton possesses, 
furnishes his brain with all the power it can work 
off, and also imparts to it a power, intensity, and 
vigor absolutely unattainable without it, by the 
largest sized heads. His mind is always fresh 
and clear. 

The Phrenological organization of this distin- 
guished man is no less remarkable than his phy- 
siology. 

The perceptive faculties are immensely devel- 
oped, especially those giving the various kinds 
of memory, and accordingly, in this respect, he 
has but few equals. Individuality, Eventuality, 
Comparison, and Language, are very large, while 
Form, Size, Order, and Calculation, are amply 
developed ; but Causality retires. And in conse- 
quence of the intimate relation existing between 
the body and the base of the brain, and of course 
organs of memory, Mr. Benton’s extraordinary 
physical power gives his large perceptive facul- 
ties unusual vigor in addition to that derived 
from their great size. 

He is fluent in speech, yet the style of his elo- 


‘quence is powerful and vehement, rather than 


beautiful or chaste. He is not a deep reasoner, 
except it be by a comparison of facts, nor a pro- 
found planner of ways and means. In short, in 
the function as well as the organ of causation, 
he is rather deficient, yet this defect is not con- 








spicuous, owing to the large development of the 
perceptive faculties. Mirthfulness in him gene- 
rally works in conjunction with Comparison and 
Combativeness, hence his jokes are more severe 
and sarcastic than amusing or witty. Add to 
this, his coarser temperament and small Ideality, 
and you have an idea of the cast of his witticisms. 

Both Approbativeness and Self-esteem are very 
large, hence he is very aspiring and ambitious. 
Conscientiousness is rather deficient, and Spirit- 
uality is almost wanting. 

The whole base of the brain is very large. 
Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, Appetite, Combat- 
iveness, and Destructiveness are his largest or- 
gans, and Secretiveness is by no means small, 
yet Cautiousness has not much influence, consid- 
ering with how much it is obliged to cope. His 
force of character is very great. 

Adhesiveness in him is very large, hence the 
number and devotedness of his friends, and his 
great personal popularity among them. Firmness 
is also very large, and accordingly he is very set 
in his own way, though easily persuaded, in con- 
sequence of having large Adhesiveness and Be- 
nevolence. 


—_— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Thomas Hart Benton, the subject of this sketch, 
is one of the most talented statesmen now living 
in America. He was born in North Carolina, in 
1783, and educated at Chapel Hill College, stu- 
died law in William and Mary’s College, entered 
the United States army in 1810, and afterwards 
practised law in Nashville, Tennessee. Soon 
after wards he moved to Missouri, where he edi- 
ted a newspaper. 

It was in 1820 that Mr. Benton came to Wash- 
ington as one of the Senators of the newly ad- 
mitted State of Missouri. At that time Mr. 
Munroe was President, and some of the ablest 
men in the country, were members of the Senate. 
Speaking of the executive department of the go- 
vernment at that time, he himself says, “It 
would be difficult to find in any government in 
any country, at any time, more talent and expe- 
rience, more dignity and decorum, more purity 
of private life, a larger mass of information, and 
more addiction to business, than was comprised 
inits members. The legislative department was 
equally impressive. The Senate presented a 
long list of eminent men who had become known 
by their services in the Federal or State govern- 
ments, and some of them connected with its ear- 
liest history.” 

It was at this time that his term of thirty 
years in the Senate commenced. The Missouri 
of that early day has grown to the position of a 
most important State of the Union, when the last 
term of her Senator expires. 

One of the first subjects in which his efforts 
were enlisted after entering the Senate, related 
to the occupation and settlement of the Oregon 
Territory. The agitation of the question at that 
time was followed by the occupation of the ter- 
ritory by the United States, 

Of the great questions of permanent import- 
ance which early engaged the atention of Sena- 
tor Benton, were the “ Tariff and American 
system.”’? It came up in the session of 1823-4, 
and began to assume something of the import- 
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ance which subsequently it attained. From that | 
period until its last revision in 1846, it perhaps 
for the length of time has been the most promi- 
nent topic before the country. On this subject 
the views of Mr. Benton were uniformly and con- 
stantly expressed in opposition to protection. 

In fact, the life of Mr. Benton is more or less 
intimately interwoven in all the measures of the 
Senate of the United States during the thirty 
years of which he was a member. No full sketch 
of his life could be given without considerable 
enlargement upon these measures. This would 
require greater space than our limits permit, and 
would be departing from the general plan of 
these outlines. Those who desire more details, 
or who are interested in public men and public 
affairs during this long period, will find an inex- 
haustible fund of information in the last great 
work of his life, ‘The Thirty Years’,View, or, A 
History of the working of the American Govern- ! 











ment for thirty years.’’* Here is a biography of 
Mr. Benton to its fullest extent, as comprised in 
the period above designated, and to this volume 
we refer for the facts of his political life. But 
we cannot omit to make some mention of the 
work itself, as it is indeed the greatest achiev- 
ment of its author. 

Mr. Benton, in political life, always acted 
with what has been known of late years, as 
the Democratic party. Naturally ardent and 
impetuous, he commenced his public career with 
all the warmth inspired by these traits of cha- 





* Thirty Years’ View; or, A History of the Working of 
the American Government for thirty years, from 1828 to 
18503 chiefly taken from the Congress debates, the private 
papers of General Jackson, and the speeches of Ex-Senator 
Benton, with his actual view of men and affairs: with his- 
torical notes and illustrations, and some notices of eminent 
deceased contemporaries. By a Senator of thirty years. 2 
vols,—vol. 1., pp. 740. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


racter. Time and experience, however, calmed 
the one and cooled the other, thereby afforded 
a rare opportunity for the exercise of candor 
and judgment. It is with such elevated and 
disciplined powers that he has compiled the 
materials gathered during his long career in 
these two extensive, interesting, and valuable 
volumes. As an intimate view of the working 
of our executive and legislative systems, it will 
take the place of every other work which has 
been, or may soon be published. All the impor- 
tant topics which came up for discussion in Con- 
gress, the arguments on the opposite sides, the 
character and manner of the speakers, the action 
that was taken upon them, the character of the 
prominent public men, the action of the execu- 
tive, the state papers, the position of the parties, 
and, in a word, every thing calculated to interest 
or to be of value to the American citizen, which 
occurred in these thirty years, is here spread out 
in full. It was during this period, that Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, and many other eminent 
statesmen flourished. It was during this period, 
that some of the greatest debates of the American 
Senate took place, and some of the greatest moves 
ments of the government were made. Who doe- 
not remember Jackson’s memorable administra- 
tion, and the astonishing excitement into which 
the country was at times thrown; the war with 
the United States Bank, the removal of the de- 
posits, the treasury circular, the pet bank system, 
the nullification proceedings of South Carolina, 
the compromise tariff, &c., &c. With this book of 
Mr. Benton as our guide, we go behind the scenes 
and inspect the motives which actuated and con- 
trolled these jmeasures, and learn the wisdom 
they should teach. 

The manner in which Mr. Benton has performed 
this work is admirable. The style is as graphic 
and interesting as if he was narrating in our pre- 
sence the particulars, and enriching them with 
personal anecdotes and sketches of a most striking 
character. His pages are entirely free from all 
asperity and bitterness, and with the utmost 
frankness, kindliness, and candor he writes of 
political friends and foes. It is truly an Ameri- 
can work in its spirit and in its contents, and we 
urge every one to render themselves familiar 
with it as the foremost political work of the 
country. 

Mr. Benton, as a public speaker, is forcible and 
impressive. Not possessing that captivating, 
popular eloquence of Clay, nor the power or 
stately grandeur of Webster, or the clear compact 
reasoning of Wright, he yet has always main- 
tained arank among the ablest debaters of the 
Senate. It is seldom, if ever, that there has been 
a member of that body whose mind was so richly 
stored with the facts of either American or Eng- 
lish history, or who could use them to much bet- 
ter advantage. 


Norurne is more dangerous than a friend with- 


out discretion; even a prudent enemy is preferable.—Za 
Fontaine, 


Harp on ton. WomeN.—The inability of a wife 
to make bread has been declared sufficient ground for a 
divorce by the Jones County Agricultural Society of 


Towa. 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS! 
No. I. 


LYMPHATIC OR viTAL.—In our examination of 
this subject, we consider and answer the question 
not unfrequently asked, What effect does the 
condition of the organs produce on the state of 
the mind? The subject is one intimately con- 
nected with Physiology and, in order that our 
understanding of it may be perfect, we will begin 
by laying our foundation in lucid definitions, and 
erecting thereon a superstructure of logical in- 
ductions. 

Human Physiology is the science which treats 
of the conditions, the phenomena, and the laws 
of life of the human body-in a state of health, 
and involves an acquaintance with the pheno- 
mena, the aggregate of which constitutes human 
life. : 

Phrenology professes to be a philosophy of the 
human mind, founded upon the physiology of the 
whole physical system in general, and of the brain 
in particular.- That phrenologist, therefore, who 
merely declares the direction of the mental facul- 
ties deduced from an examination of the physi- 
ology of the brain alone, and remains silent in 
relation to the power with which those faculties 
act, which he might ascertain by observing the 
physiology of the entire physical system, does 
just half that the science requires him to do ; is 
in short, half a phrenologist, and half a phreno- 
logist is, in my estimation, no phrenologist at 
all. In considering the physiology of men, those 
various conditions of their systems denominated 
temperaments, constitute the most marked and 
manifest differences between them, and these 
temperaments we may define as peculiarities of 
organization. 

Galen, a Roman writer, who flourished in the 
early days of the decline of the Empire, observed 
these distinctive peculiarities and named them 
the sanguine, phlegmatic, lymphatic, and melan- 
cholic temperaments, a distinction based upon 
the supposed preponderance of some one of the 
four elements, fire, water, earth, and air. Va- 
rious divisions of the temperaments have been 
proposed by modern physiologists. A French 
physician, Dr. Thomas, in the year 1826, pub- 
lished a work in Paris, on the “ Physiology of the 
Temperaments.’ His observations form the basis 
of the division of the temperaments into vital, 
motive and mental, adopted by many physiolo- 
gists and phrenologists of the present day. I 
will examine fully, this division, after giving a 
brief abstract of each of the temperaments recog- 
nized as vital, or sanguine, and bilious, and ner- 
vous. The more striking peculiarities alone of 
each will be given, leaving it to the memory or 
application of my readers to fill up more fully. 

The vital temperament is the one in which the 
secretory glands are the most active portions of 
the system. It is indicated by a general rotundity 
or fullness of the body, a dull, pale, watery ap- 
pearance of the skin, soft and abundant flesh, lan- 
guid pulse ; by a torpidity of all actions, whether 
physical or mental; by a dull, ease-seeking, in- 
dolent, inefficient disposition, anda decided aver- 
sion to corporeal or intellectual effort. Though 
this is the general condition of one possessed of 
this temperament, yet when aroused by great 
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ALEXANDER H. PURDY.* 


excitements, (and great excitements alone are ca- 
pable of arousing them,) they give forth indica- 
tions of great strength of mind, purpose, and will, 
of energy, such as few would suppose to lie dor- 
mant beneath such a fair, good-natured, lack-lus- 
tre appearance ; and of physical strength, which 
far exceeds every external mark of its existence. 
Like the captured tortoise, this temperament 
moves only on the application of the burning 
coal, and then its movements, like those of the 
tortoise, are characterized by unyielding tenacity 
and unconquerable will. This is the temperament 
of latent strength, which, like the latent heat of 
combustible bodies, needs but the application of 
the living flame to demonstrate its existence, and 
prove its power. 

This is the reason why we observe that when 
this temperament is combined with a lofty mind 
which spurns its trammels, it is capable of sus- 
taining that mind through high and noble deeds ; 
and though it may sometimes gain an ascendency 
over the noble quiet within, yet when, instead of 
being the master it is the slave of that heaven- 
born principle, it helps it onward in its lofty 





* ALEXANDER H, Purpy was born in Milton, Westchester co., N. Y., 
on the 9th of Jannary,1816, and by his indomitable perseverance, has risen 
from obscurity to an elevated position in society. He has gained great 
reputation in the nautical and military professions, and has discharged the 
duties of collector, to the entire satisfaction of his constituents. He isa 
member of many benevolent institutions, and at present the proprietor of 
the National Theatre in this city. But Mr, Purdy’s celebrity has chiefly 
arisen from the successful efforts which he has made to elevate the drama. 
He was the first to place a version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin on the stage ; 
and it was performed at his theatre for rwEnry-stx consecutive weeks, 
We place his portrait here as au admirable illustration of the vital tem- 
perament, though the motive presents also a full development. 








aims, supplies it with strength such as it could 
gain from no other sources, and bears it on suc- 
cessfully through trials in which another tem- 
perament would sink exhausted. 

Yet, how few minds there are which rise supe- 
rior to it; how many there are who fold their 
arms in indolence and become its slaves ; who, 
in the language of another, “ lie supinely on their 
backs, hugging the delusive phantom of. hope 
till their enemy has bound them hand and foot.” 

People of this temperament are averse to phy- 
sical exercise of an active kind, every where, 
excepting at the table; and there, though they 
may be outdone in celerity and dispatch by their 
more nervous neighbors, yet, for persistent effort 
and unconquerable energy and appetite under 
such trying circumstances, they have no equals 
or superiors. They begin by being elephants in 
appetite, and end by becoming elephants in size. 

Despairing of ever becoming the equals of 
Daniel Webster in intellect, they seek, by lauda- 
ble endeavors to become the superiors of Daniel 
Lambert in size. Though their vests, like Lam- 
bert’s, may never embrace nine men within the 
amplitude of each, yet they feel that each effort 
to increase that amplitude is, “like virtue, its 
own exceeding great reward.’”’ Of these we may 
say in the words of the immortal Shakspeare, 


‘Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits.” 
When this temperament goes to church it seeks 
the one which is easiest of access, which presents 
no long flights of steps to be overcome, and which 
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offers the complete arrangements for forgetting 
its manifold transgressions in sleep. It isin vain 
for the minister to cry “‘ with throat of brass and 


adamantine lungs,”’ 


“Sinner! rouse thee from thy sleep ! 
Wake, and oer thy folly weep!” 


Alas, that sinner hears not. Roast beef and ap- 
ple-dumplings have closed his ears to every thril- 
ling appeal, and hot oyster-stews have seared his 
conscience as with a burning coal. 

But unlike most other Sunday-sleepers, he sel- 
dom snores, and consequently never prevents his 
neighbors from enjoying a like luxury, when the 
minister will let them. And when he wakes, he 
wakes not with a start, utters no discordant 
sounds, kicks over no foot-benches in imaginary 
fright. No! he is guilty of no such indiscretions. 
He sinks to slumber as quietly as he sits down 
to his evening meal, and arouses himself there- 
from with an equal amount of regret. I have 
somewhere read a description of an ancient Ro- 
man epicure as he seated himself to a sumptuous 
repast, which will, I think, illustrate the temper- 
ament under consideration. 

All the appurtenances of a feast which Roman 
wealth could supply were at hand, the guests 
were ready, and the host seating himself at the 
table, seized his knife and fork and plunged 
them into the savory meat, and, as the delicious 
flavor rushed up to his nostrils, he laid down his 
knife and fork, spread abroad his hands in an 
ecstacy, and cried aloud, “‘ Ye gods, how glori- 
ous |” 

The vital temperament is quite frequently 
found strongly marked in childhood and youth, 
even in those whose antecedents would lead us to 
predict for them a full and predominating meas- 
ure of some one or more of the other peculiari- 
ties of organization. The continuance of this 
temperament in such, is generally limited by the 
age of puberty, when nature having accomplished 
its object in laying a firm foundation of vitality, 
the whole mental and physical organization gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly merges into 
some one or other simple or complicated type. 
There are others again, in whom a strong predis- 
position to this temperament is inherent de novo 
and in whom it ultimately predominates. Let 
these same persons thus predisposed pass an ac-~ 
tive and stirring childhood and youth, anda busy, 
careful, and extremely active manhood, and this 
temperament will remain latent and undeveloped 
until the approaching weaknesses and infirmities 
of age cause them to relax in their efforts for 
gain, to live more at ease upon the earnings of 
their earlier years, and to pay more attention 
to the demands of their failing physical frame. 
Then they find themselves extensifying in all 
directions, clothes become uncomfortably tight 
around the waist and under the arms, and a grow- 
ing inclination for ease and quiet, and an indisposi- 
tion for all kinds of active exercise, as gradually 
manifest themselves, until finally you may say of 
each one of them in the language of the poet- 
asters, 


“He looks like a ton, 
Or like two single gentlemen rolled into one.” 


In such case as this, we cannot regard this 
temperament as indicative of disease, or of a 
morbid activity of the vital functions, since na- 
ture here evidently seeks 


“To husband out life’s taper to the close, 
And keeps the flame from wasting by repose.” 


But when a young person, predisposed to this 
temperament, gratifies it in its demands for ease 
and indolence, and at the same time places no 
check upon his alimentativeness, but eats, drinks, 
sleeps, and is merry; avoids active exercise as 
much as possible, and cherishes his ease-loving 
and indolent propensities; becomes gross, fat, 
and sensual ; such a person, I say, is guilty of a 
double sin. He sins first, against his moral na- 
ture in gratifying his low and sensual appetites ; 
and, second, against his physical nature in diso- 
beying all her demands for the active and com- 
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bined exercise of all his powers, corporeal as well 
asmental. And he reapsa double harvest from the 
double sin in gaining, first, a low, sensual, and gro- 
velling mind, incapable of high mental exertion, 
or of long continued effort ; and, second, a gross, 
unsightly, and unwieldy body, in its own and every 
one elses’ way; a body incapable of active or 
prolonged exertion; keenly alive to August’s 
heats and December’s frosts; and, finally, after 
repeated twinges of the gout and rheumatism, 
rushes-of-blood-to-the-head, asthmas, fevers and 
the like, the owner of al/ this body, and ail its 
perquisites, balances the account and pays the 
debt of nature when she suddenly presents her 
bill through the medium of one APOPLEXY. 

That such a course as this is daily pursued by 
thousands, that such a harvest as this is daily 
reaped by thousands, that thousands will continue 
to pursue this course, and thousands reap this 
self-same harvest, is perfectly apparent to all 
who will cast their eyes about them and behold 
the lives and deaths of thousands in this very 
city and country. 

Upon this point, Dr. Trall uses the following 
language in his very valuable work recently 
published by FowLers anp WELLS, entitled, The 
New Hydropathic Cook Book: 

‘Nutrition, let me say again, is the replenish- 
ment of the tissues, not the accumulation of fat 
or adipose matter in the cellular membrane. The 
latter is a disease ; and a fattened animal, be it a 
hog or an alderman, is a diseased animal. A 
well-developed man or beast of one hundred and 
fifty pounds weight, would not have one ounce 
more of real strength, of acting, moving, walking 
fibre ; of bone, muscle, nerve or sinew, if he or 
it should be fattened to the bulk of five hundred 
or a thousand pounds. Fat men, fat women, fat 
children, and fat pigs are not examples of exces- 
sive nutrition so much as of deficient excretion. 
And the ‘mammoth pig’ now lying on his bed of 
straw in the vicinity of the Crystal Palace, and 
groaning stentoriously under the burden of more 
than half a ton of dead effete, adipose excre- 
ment, is far from being a specimen of either good 
looks or good health. Examples of human be- 
ings suffering in a similar condition are not rare, 
and the spectacle they exhibit teaches precisely 
the same lesson.’’— Op. Cit., p. 146. 

The following conclusions are derived from 
the foregoing: 

First,—A due development of the vital tem- 
perament is compatible with perfect health, and 
and absolutely good in itself; for every natural 
development of man is good if not excessive. 

Second,— On the other hand, an undue devel- 
opment of this temperament is incompatible with 
good health, and is, from its excess, decidedly bad. 
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This organ, or sentiment, when fully developed, is well illustrated in 
the following lines, 
BY ©. D. STUART. 
The hope of a man! ‘tis as high as the stars, 
As deep as the fathomless space; 
As strong as the earthquake that breaketh its bars, 
And swift as the light in its race: 
~ The glory and fame, and the strength shall decay, 
But the hope of the spirit is sure; 
And fresh, when the sun and the stars fade away, 
Will for ever and ever endure! 

“ PLEASE CHANGE THE Direction or My JouR- 
NAL.” Certainly, Sir. Only tell us where—to what Post- 
office it is 2020 sent, and to what office you wish it sent, and 
we will change the direction as often as you like, even if it 
be a dozen times a year. Some of our best friends are 
among those who go from place to place, introducing the 


JourNAL where business or pleasure calls them, and we are | 


always glad to send the “documents along,” wherever they 
may happen to go. 

We will, at any time, change the direction of the JourNAL 
from one Post-office to any other during the year, as the 
Subscriber may direct.—PusuisuErs. 
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Dhrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’”’—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 














LETTER TG@sga YOUNG 
STUDENT IN PHRENOLOGY. 


BY H. C. FOOTE. 


Guap to learn that you take such an interest 
in Phrenology, because you will receive the 
benefit of it as you go along. Phrenology puts 
a window not only into your own breast, but in 
other peoples’; so that you will not only under- 
stand yourself better, but all the rest of the world 
besides. To be sure young America is apt to 
exult when he first masters a new idea, especially 
if it is one a little ahead of the age! Likea 
young colt just let out into the pasture, after 
being confined a long time, he snufis the fresh 
breeze; he neighs and he kicks up his heels! 
But you must avoid too much mental excite- 
ment; your physical system is slender and weak, 
and your brain large; your mind is naturally 
precocious, and its tendency will be to rob your 
body of its share of vital energy; your mind 
needs restraint, and not stimulation, until your 
bodily health catches up. Of all things, dispu- 
tation is the most exhausting to one with a weak 
nervous system and moderate language, and you 
would do well to avoid its excess. I know how 
it goes, by experience, when I first mastered the 
rudiments of practical Phrenology. 

As to your situation in Wall street, I am 
inclined to think you had better remain, 
unless you wish to enter into some other 
business. There is an advantage in staying at 
one place, both in cultivating your moderate 
Continuity and improving your business stand- 
ing. For instance: if you should ever want 
another situation it would be more of an advan- 
tage to you to be able to say that you had re- 
mained at your last place for two, three or five 
years, than two, three, or five weeks or months. 
Besides, all employers have their faults, and you 
could not expect to find one in a thousand to 
come up to your standard of perfection. We 
must take the world as it is; but at the same 
time we should use our best endeavors to do what 
little we can to reform it by mild, gentle means. 
Love is, or should be, the ruling power in this 
world asitis in Heaven. Some think that physi- 
cal force or might is the ruling power, but they 
are mistaken. Benevolence is a higher, nobler 


| faculty than Combativeness or Destructiveness ; 


and it, in conjunction with other moral faculties 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, Spirituality, and 
Hope will eventually rule the world The na- 
tural sphere of the moral faculties is to rule all 
the rest, the selfish and animal faculties, and to 
give direction to the intellect. 

But the world is corrupt and degraded through 
Adam, and the selfish and animal faculties are 
generally cultivated to excess and stimulated to 
diseased action, while the moral faculties are 
comparatively neglected and semi - dormant. 
When this is the case the lower faculties get the 
upper hand, and rule with a rod of iron perfectly 
tyrannical. The selfish and animal faculties are 
merely blind, instinctive desires, possessed of 
not a particle of intelligence in themselves, and 
are healthy and natural only so far as they are 
governed and restrained by the moral faculties, 
which are themselves guided, but not governed, 
by the intellect, which is merely a machine or 
pioneer, so to speak, for observing and reason- 
ing. The intellect can be neither good or bad 
as it is a cold passionless faculty, or rather set 
of faculties, which merely observe and reason. 
No one faculty can execute all the work of the 
mind. Conscientiousness rules, and with the aid 
of Firmness takes the responsibility. Yet Con- 
scientiousness is governed or regulated by Faith 
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or Spirituality, which is itself enlightened by 
Reason, the ‘‘pioneer.’’? So you see the mind is 
a complex machine. It is curious to exerc’se 
our “Human Nature” by analyzing motives in 
observing men. When you hear a man talk 
upon any subject, you can trace or see into his 
mind sufliciently to judge what faculty, or set of 
faculties prompt him at the moment. 

If we see a man in the street bow with com- 
plaisance and smilingly to every acquaintance 
he meets, whether rich or poor, high or low, we 
know he has large Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness, and full but well-balanced Self/Esteem 
and Approbativeness. But if we see a man bow 
obsequiously only to the rich and fashionable, 
which makes of him a “ toady,’’ and turns a cold 
shoulder to his poor acquaintances, we then know 
that his Benevolence and Conscientiousness need 
cultivating, while his Approbativeness needs 
restraining. 

Mr. H., with whom you had the argument about 
the truth of Phrenology, and who thought it 
“made infidels of all who engaged in it,” has a 
large head, and a pretty good one, though I 
measured and did not examine it minutely ; but 
I judge that he is deficient in Self-Esteem. 
His Appprobativeness is large, with large Be- 
nevolence and intellect. His occupation is one 
that tends to prevent perfect independence of 
thought, as he is obliged to teach his scholars 
only that which is popular and fashionable or 
lose patronage. But I was not surprised at what 
you wrote of his opinion of Phrenology, as I 
always thought him a kind of silent believer in 
it. 

You ask what books you should read in order 
to study human nature. I will mention a few, 
to be read in the order mentioned: Rev. G.S. 
Weaver’s “ Hopes and He ps for the Young of 
both Sexes,’”? and ‘Mental Science,’ by the 
same author; Fowler’s “ Education Complete ;”’ 
Combe’s “Constitution of Man,” and “ Moral 
Philosophy ;” Paley’s ‘“‘ Evidences of Christian- 
ity ;”’ “Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,’ 
by Walker; Butler’s “Analogy ;” and the Bible, 
the climax or key-stone, and to be read not last 
nor least, but at all times, as it is adapted to all 
capacities and all stages of progress. There are 
thousands of other good books, and I only men- 
tion a few that I happen to think of, and that I 
know are good. You ought to take the “ Phre- 
nological” and “ Water-Cure Journals.’ You 
need especially the “‘ Water-Cure,”’ to ‘“ post you 
up,” and render you familiar with the hygienic 
laws as “ household words,’’ so that you can im- 
prove your health. 

You need a tape measure to measure the heads 
of the brokers in Wall street; and sometimes 
give them good advice. Pat the “bears” on the 
head, and speak encouragingly to the “bulls.” 
By the way, What are you? a young bull or bear! 

The only way I at first ever made any headway 
in practical Phrenology, was to measure and ex- 
amine every body’s head, and then compare their 
development with their actual character. Watch 
’em close and you will soon be able to see the 

connections and resulting influences. You need 
a bust, in order to get perfectly familiar with 
the location of every organ. I have a great deal 
yet to learn about Phrenology myself: it is a 
study of a life time. Yet even a smattering of 
it affords pleasure and instruction. “A half loaf 
is better than no bread.’’? Perhaps the greatest 
advantage resulting from it is, that it adds such 
mental or efficiency power to a person with even 
an ordinary mind to understand it. He knows 
himself, his strength, his weakness, in what he is 
deficient, and what is in excess; in a word, he 
has an infallible standard to judge of actions 
and of men, himself and others. 

Phrenology gives us a model or perfect man ; 
that is, it shows us what we should do to be per- 
fect as far as it is possible for our unbalanced, 
abnormal, and diseased organizations, inherited 
from our ancestors, to progress towards perfec- 
tion. And we can, if we will, progress constantly 
every day during life, even if we should live to 





be ome hundred and fifty years old! Phrenology 
shows us unto what we should pay respect and 
deference, and what we should treat with (silent) 
contempt or rather pity. In this world there is 
a great deal too much deference paid to wealth. 
We honor and “ toady’’ a man merely because he 
is rich, or because he has got some “ blood” in 
his veins, or because he is well dressed, or a pea- 
cock-exquisite, perhaps, who puts on airs, which 
is all wrong and condemned by Phrenology as a 
violation of moral law for which we will be in- 
evitably punished. We should never pay defer- 
ence to an inferior faculty, to any action of or 
condition resulting from an inferior faculty. 
Phrenology shows that we owe deference to Ged 
first, and to parents, age, governments, to virtue, 
purity, honesty and all the virtues, and to wo- 
man, inasmuch as she is purer and more spiritual- 
minded than men as a general rule. 

We can never violate any of the natural laws, 
the moral, organic, social, physical, or intellect- 
ual laws without being punished just as certainly 
as if you should put your finger in the fire you 
would violate an organic law: you would be 
punished by getting burned. 

The reason why college-bred men are so often 
opposed to Phrenology is because, it being com- 
paratively a new science, it was not taught to them 
when they went to college, and they naturally 
think that any thing not taught inside of their col- 
lege walls—and Phrenology being dogmatically 
represented to them by their “old hunker” 
teachers as a “ humbug’’— cannot amount to any- 
thing. In fact, there is a great deal of jealousy 
inherent with their opposition to it. When a 
student has graduated, he is too often apt to think 
that there is nothing more to learn. Confined 


* within the four walls of his preparatory school 


four or five years, and in college four or five 
years, in all eight or ten years, his head is cram- 
med with knowledge, the material of, but not 
wisdom itself, practically ignorant of the world 
and human nature. Like a turkey-buzzard, that 
stuffs his crop with so much food that he becomes 
stupid and digests the load with difficulty, (rather 
an undignified comparison though, I’ll admit.) 
Collegiate education, though of course the best 
and most thorough boo0k-education to be obtained, 
and a superior discipline for the mind in many 
respects, is too theoretical and abstract, and needs 
reformation in this respect. The students gene- 
rally leave college, though filled to overflowing 
with knowledge, yet as ignorant of a practical 
knowledge of the world and human nature as a 
child. Yet a collegiate education is not to be 
despised ; I should be very glad to have one my- 
self, but in connection with my practical experi- 
ence in the world and study of human nature. 

As to the tendency of Phrenology to “ infidel- 
ity,” it is a stupid, very stupid “humbug.” The 
secret of this “all cry and no wool” is that some 
men are very eager to find any thing in nature 
which they can possibly twist and distort into a 
“scapegoat” for their sins. Men are wicked, 
and Phrenology tells them that some men are 
sometimes born deficient, or weak in some moral 
faculty for instance. Well, they, (especially 
Infidels and Materialists,) reason thus: “ If I was 
born so I can’t help it, Iam sure, and am not to 
blame, because, according to Phrenology, I am 
compelled to do so and can’t help it.” This is 
as reasonable and just as the thousands who vio- 
late the organic laws by abusing themselves by 
all sorts of bad habits, injure their health, swal- 
low a cart load of drugs, which makes the matter 
worse, and then lay the blame to the climate, the 
“awful, changeable climate!’ “what a horrible 
climate!”? Any thing for a scapegoat to shift 
the responsibility from their own shoulders. 
Thus as the “awful climate” is generally the 
scapegoat for the physiological sins of the peo- 
ple, so Phrenology is a very convenient scape- 
goat for the moral sins of the people, especially 
of infidels, atheists, fatalists, &c. 

As for our free agency and responsibility, 
Phrenology throws a flood of light upon it, and I 
think rather increases our responsibility instead 
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of lessening it. Tobe sure, he who is born idiotic 
is not a responsible being; but he who is born 
with a deficient moral development, yet if he has 
sufficient intellect to amount to ordinary common 
sense, (below which point no one would claim 
that he was a responsible being,) he can see his 
own deficiency, and he can see by the aid of 
Phrenology what is necessary to 1emedy it. Phre- 
nology shows him his own weakness, and shows 
him how to guard against it, and how to culti- 
vate the deficient faculty ; and here is the saving 
clause. 

If none of the faculties could be cultivated or 
increased either in size, strength, or activity by 
exercise or mental and moral training, then, in- 
deed, Phrenology might be said to “lead to infi- 
delity ;”’ but we know that any or all the facul- 
ties can be cultivated, and their activity and 
power increased by well-directed mental train- 
ing, drilling, or exercise, the same as we would 
train and strengthen a weak limb, therefore, 
“free agency” and individual responsibility are 
sustained by Phrenology. The law of hereditary 
descent, however, proves that the parents bear 
their share of the blame when a person is born 
imperfectly organized, either mentally, morally, 
or physically. It is only those who have a dis- 
torted, superficial knowledge of Phrenology that 
have a bad opinion of it. But the strongest ar- 
gument is, as Fowler says, that Phrenology is 
true, and its truth is capable of being mathemati- 
cally demonstrated, and being true it therefore 
cannot lead to infidelity, because God never 
made one law or thing to contradict or stultify 
another. Harmony is the law that pervades and 
rules the universe. It is an impossibility for one 
true science to contradict another. Phrenology, 
therefore, if true, cannot contradict Theology ! 
It is, in fact, infidelity itself of the worst kind to 
argue that Phrenology, being a true science, 
leads to infidelity. It shows a want of confi- 
dence in God’s laws. As well might we argue 
that botany, chemistry, or geography lead to 
infidelity! I think that the time is not far dis- 
tant when anti-Phrenologists, themselves will be 
esteemed by public opinion as the real “ infidels.” 
The impartial, patient, practical investigator 
finds that Phrenology, truthfully represented, 
not only harmonizes with Christianity, with 
Revelation, with the doctrines of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of Paul, but it tends to the 
highest, moral, intellectual, social, and physical 
welfare of man. 
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PHRENOLOGY 
OF THE INDIANS. 


BY J. REED. 


Ir is hardly possible to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the Indian in his savage state. In 
wild life he is only closely observed by the few 
persons whose fortune it is to traverse or abide 
in his country. We are therefore aided by 
phrenology in studying more deeply the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the race. By it we 
not only gain a more thorough knowledge of the 
Indians as they at present exist, but we shall 
obtain profound information of their past ex- 
istence. 

They are about equal in physical power to our 
sturdy, out-door working-men. They are per- 
haps more athletic, because their habits compel 
them to be so. Some tribes of them are uni- 
formly taller than the average of civilized men, 
others are short and stout. They have well 
organized and predominant bony and muscular 
systems. Thenervous system is almost obscured 
by the superiority of the others. The females 
are phlegmatic and extremely stout ; and even 
the children are often plethoric and rotund. 

The head is small—usually smaller than the 
average Caucasian head ; yet those of the noted 
chiefs are large, and associated with a most com- 
plete physical organization, some examples for 
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symmetry and perfection of form surpassing 
everything in America. The cranium i8 com- 
posed of thick, firm bone, and the processes are 
heavy and prominent. The perceptive region is 
uniformly large, the reflective retiring, but some- 
times full, yet never so great as to give perpen- 
dicularity to the forehead, which is, on the 
contrary, nearly always depressed, and often 
very low. The region of Benevolence is also 
low; but the head is higher at Veneration, and 
still higher at Firmness; it continues elevated 
at Self Esteem, and then falls suddenly down, 
showing little prominence at the domestic region, 


but a heavy rounded base, very wide behind and 


above the ears. A back view reveals a distin- 
guishing peculiarity in the great width and 
circular form of the head, which outline is given 
by extraordinary Secretiveness, Cautiousness, 
and Destructiveness. The principal points of 
remark on a side view are, the great elevation of 
the regions of Pride, the length of the perceptive 
group, the narrow and depressed form of the 
whole superior frontal region, and want of full- 
ness at Ideality, Imitation and Causality. 

It is unnecessary to detail the ordinary phren- 
ological faculties, since the character of the 
Indians is so little influenced by many of them, 
because of their deficiency, and of the contra- 
influence of mightier qualities of his brain and 
temperament. 

But we will refer to some of his most curious 
characteristics. The Indian is so thoroughly 
animal in his nature, that there is no great range 
of thought. His life, therefore, is simple and 
direct, and is unlike the Christian mode. Corre- 
sponding to their large perceptives, they tho- 
roughly understand the qualities of things, and 
the geography of their country. They are close 
observers, but their observation operates with 
cunning and malice, and not with philosophic 
thought. Their known love of freedom corre- 
sponds to the great size of the region of Pride. 
This gives a dignity to the race which is remark- 
able, and admirable. Corresponding to the 
spherical form of the head around the ears, is 
their notorious cunning and cruelty—there being 
scarcely any crime of which they are not some- 
times capable of committing ; and with the short- 
ness of the domestic region, their stoic reserve 
and tyrannic bearing. With the narrowness of 
the head at Constructiveness and Acquisitive- 
ness, coincides their want of economy and the 
inability to construct houses of elaborate design. 

The peculiar constitution of the Indian renders 
it almost impossible for him to adopt the civil- 
ized mode of life. Born a freeman, and living 
upon the superabundant riches of the country, 
his elastic spirit cannot brook slavery, and his 
unyielding temperament will not bend to the 
strict and continuous duty of the “ pale face.” 
Their standard of moral and religious duty is 
placed no higher than they can reach, and to 
attain it they are ever scrupulous. Their condi- 
tion is one of savage nature, and depravity 
is rare; this was at least their state before the 
introduction of the “ fire-water,’’ which makes 
sad havoc, with regularity of character every- 
where. They have a grandeur of mind and an 
eloquence of feeling, but no poetic sensibility. 
Their severe duty produces a stern temperament 
which is incompatible with sentiment. 

Were the heads of Indians uniform, and as 
large in all the regions of brain as they are now, 
they would certainly not be inferior to the white 
man. From their strong points we may learn 
useful lessons ; and by close study draw infer- 
ences of much practical value to ourselves. 

It is to be remarked that, corresponding with 
their complete physical development, is the great 
size of the cerebellum and the base of the cere- 
brum. So uniformly is this the case that it leads 
us to conclude that the base of the brain, parti- 
cularly the cerebellum, has an intimate relation 
with the physical organism, and supplies the 
whole body with nervous fluid or force by which 
it is constantly sustained. It being positively 
proved that at least one portion of the cere- 











bellum is in direct sympathy with the bodily 
organs, we cannot avoid giving special attention 
to this region as likely to furnish matter of 
much scientific value. If there is a portion of 
the brain presiding over the action of the 
muscles, it must be large in the Indian, for what 
creature performs more muscular exertion in a 
lifetime than he. The head of every Indian 
which we have examined, presents a large and 
well balanced cerebellum. We cannot be indif- 
ferent to the coincidence of this development 
and the great animal power of its possessor, and 
the comparative freedom from disease, or long 
continued physical prostration. These consider- 
ations must add strength to the doctrine that the 
base of the brain should be fairly enlarged, pro- 
vided there is due balance of the superior parts. 

Here we wish to present some points of Indian 
character bearing upon our own mentality and 
habits, and we shall find that they are less unen- 
viable in many respects than we had supposed. 

They are almost equal to the Anglo-Saxon 
in exalted dignity of character. This quality 
has buoyed up the spirit of the savage through 
the terrible trials and disasters which it has been 
their lot to endure. They court death rather 
than degradation. They seldom survive the fall 
of that great “pillar of independence.” When 
it is broken down they only seek to be “ gathered 
to their fathers.” They surpass us in tenacity of 
memory—not in learning (in which we are aided 
by our literature), but in the innate power of 
recollection. Their whole history is given by 
this power. An old Indian can recount with 
marvellous accuracy the occurrences of his life, 
not omitting even the minute details of his story. 
Sometimes the experience of a few fathers among 
ourselves is carefully given to their children ; 
but they are left to derive information from 
other sources than the fireside. Their patience, 
self-denial, and liberality, is in striking contrast 
with the impatience, luxuriousness, and illiber- 
ality manifested among us. The Indian recog- 
nizes the great principle of equal rights, and 
says to the President of the United States, “Iam 
a man and you areanother!’’** They employ the 
best means to attain physical perfection—bathe 
in the rivers, live in the air, and practise merry 
sports, obeying the natural law as strictly as we 
do—thus arriving at a green old age. 

We will now give some particular account of 
tribes and individuals. The Indians inhabiting 
the territory of the United States are of a very 
similar character. There are, however, tribes 
of superior and inferior grades. The most 
powerful specimens belong to the largest tribes, 
and inhabit the selectest portions of the country. 
There are some, as the Pah Utah, and those occu- 
pying the desert portions of California, who are 
supposed to be descendants of aclass of degraded 
criminals, once banished from the rich hunting- 
grounds of the plains, and valleys of the rivers. 
Those who occupied the great North-West terri- 
tory furnished the noted chief Black Hawk, whose 
cranial dimensions are among the largestonrecord. 

Keokuk, of Iowa, is another great example, 
the bust of whom adorns the cabinet of Messrs. 
Fowlers and Wells. 
Sioux, are conceded by travellers to be the most 
perfectly proportioned of all Indians. We have 
measured the head of a living chief of the Potta- 
watamies (a tribe which has ever ranked high in 
the scale of intelligence, and which formerly 
inhabited the Grand Prairie of Illinois), and 
found it to be 23 inches in circumference below, 
and 21 about the top. From ear to ear over In- 
dividuality, 11 inches, over Firmness, 154: and 
these figures were fully sustained by admeasure- 
ments in all other directions upon the head. 
The name of this chief is Chab-nee, he is a noted 
member of his once powerful tribe,—is straight 
and strong, although 73 years of age, measures 
42 inches about the chest, is intelligent, honest, 
and peaceful, and is a—man. 

But the great majority of heads are much 








* The first words of Black Hawk to President Jackson. 
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inferior to this in size, and rarely is a skull 
found exhibiting dimensions which would at all 
justify us in any other conclusions than that the 
living head was much below the average of white 
men. 

In an article contributed by Dr. Samuel G. 
Morton, to Mr. H. R. Schoolecraft’s great work on 
the Indian Tribes, many important phrenological 
items are set forth. The largest heads are those 
of the Shawnees (which was the tribe of that 
celebrated warrior and orator, Tecumseh.) It is 
stated that the head of the “ untamed Shawnee 
was larger than that of the Indian of Mexico” 
who made some progress in the arts, and was 
seemingly much the wiser and more nearly civil- 
ized. There is no discrepancy here, for the 
Mexican only excelled in those peculiar charac- 
teristics, while he was inferior to the Shawnee in 
courage and heroic spirit—the one had more 
intellect, the other still greater strength of 
character. 

Thus we see that Phrenology is not only sus- 
tained by a comparison with Indian character, 
but the application of its principles must reveal 
much truth, by which we may be guided in prac- 
tical life as well as in philosophy. We gather 
scientific information from the observations of 
the animal kingdom. Shall we not derive bene- 
fit from the study of the savage but natural 
qualities of the Indian? If we do not, when he 
is gone, his history will be useless, and his expe- 
rience be as nothing. 








ELEN 
AT THE RATIONALE OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 


In their opinions respecting the nature of that 
power which reasons and reflects, mankind have 
long been divided. On the one side, all mental 
phenomena have been ascribed to a power en- 
tirely distinct from and above physical forces ; 
while, on the other, physical causes have been 
regarded as the sole cause of mind. It cannot 
be denied that physical causes do influence the 
mind. Whether a man is a wise man or an idiot, 
is found to depend upon his cerebral structure, 
and whether he be rational or lunatic, depends 
upon the healthy or morbid action of his brain. 
The food he eats and the air he breathes influence 
his feelings and propensities. It is said that lite- 
rary men frequently use opium and tobacco, in 
order to produce a flow of thought; and it is a 
common saying that “overdone beef produces 
choler ;’’ “ cider makes people cross,’’ &c. The 
temporary derangement of the mind while a per- 
son is under the influence of alcoholic drinks, 
proves that the mind is influenced by substances 
taken into the system. Not only does food and 
air influence our feelings and propensities, but 
without them life becomes extinct, and mental 
effects are no longer cognizable. It is plain, then, 
that the brain and physical causes have some- 
thing to do with those manifestations of mind 
that are at present cognizable to our senses, and 
that, therefore, mind, as it appears to us, is under 
law, and a legitimate subject for inquiry. In an 
investigation of this nature, the first question that 
arises is, How is thought produced through the 
agency of the brain? The proximate cause of 
every thing that takes place, is an action or 
motion ; every effect presupposes an action or 
motion ; we cannot conceive of a thing taking 
place without it. We see that heat and electri- 
city, things as perfectly intangible and weightless 
as thought, are produced by motion of the grossest 
matter; surely then thought may be produced 
by the action of such highly organized matter as 
the brain. 

It has been found by observation of the brain 
of patients whose skulls have been partially re- 
moved, that whenever the mind is active, the 
brain undergoes a constant motion proportioned 
in activity to the intensity of thought. Combe 
mentions a case reported by Dr. Présquin, ob- 
served by him in one of the hospitals of Mont- 
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pelier in 1821. “ He saw in a female patient, the 
brain motionless and lying within the cranium 
when she was ina dreamless sleep ; in motion and 
protruding without the skull when she was agi- 
tated by dreams ; more protruded in dreams re- 
ported by herself to be vivid; and still more so 
when awake, especially if engaged in active 
thought or sprightly conversation. Similar cases 
have been reported by others, and the facts are 
generally acknowledged. 

tis not easy to imagine how stimulus, as alco- 
hol or opium, taken into the system, should influ- 
ence the mind, otherwise than in influencing the 
action of the brain; while, on the other hand, a 
compression of the brain brings all mental acti- 
vity to astop. How can compression influence 
the brain otherwise than by stopping its motions? 
If thought is so entirely dependent upon the 
motion of the brain, surely this motion is a ne- 
cessary cause in the production of thought. How 
this motion is produced, or how it acts in produc- 
ing thought, I do not intend to attempt to explain ; 
perhaps the latter question may be better answer- 
ed when the mechanism of the brain is better 
understood. If the action of the brain be the 
proximate cause by which ideas are produced, 
then the cause of different ideas would be differ- 
ent actions or motions of the brain, influenced by 
its structure and other causes. 

The primary faculty of mind is consciousness 
or power of sensation ; sensation we suppose to 
be oceasioned by an excitation propagated in 
an external organ, by external influences, and 
conveyed through sensory nerves to the brain. 
Though the action of external agents, as light, 
sound, &., upon an organ of sense, is the first 
cause of sensation, yet we find this action of itself 
is unable to constitute a sensation. We may be 
looking directly at an object, and yet, if the mind 
be otherwise engaged, have no consciousness of 
vision ; and so of hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling. We always find it to depend upon whe- 
ther the sensation or the thought with which the 
mind is predccupied, is most intense, which shall 
command attention ; but in either case the sensa- 
tion is produced in the mind and notin the organ. 

Not only does our capability of feeling the sen- 
sation at all depend upon taking thought, but it 
also depends in a great measure upon the mind 
how we feel it. Every one knows how liable he is 
to be deceived as to the nature of an object of sight 
by misjudging of its magnitude. Thus, a fly near 
by may be imagined an ox at a distance, which 
shows plainly that the eye and optic nerve are 
merely conductors of the sight, while we are in- 
debted to the powers of thought for all idea of 
distance and magnitude ; and that when we are 
placed in a situation in which we cannot deter- 
mine from comparison with a preceding observa- 
tion the relative size, distance, &c., of the object, 
sense is completely at fault. It is the same with 
hearing ; it is evident that a low sound close at 
hand, and a loud one at a distance, would pro- 
duce a similar vibration upon the tympanum. It 
is only when we become familiar with a sound 
that we can judge correctly of its distance. Thus, 
when we hear the sound of a bell, we are able 
readily to say how far off it may be. 

The other senses differ from sight and hearing 
in taking cognition only of substances which must 
be in contact with the extremities of the several 
classes of nerves. They are consequently less 
liable to deception, but are equally dependent 
upon the mind. There is a curious illustration of 
the agency of mind in the sense of feeling. It is 
frequently the case with those who have had a 
limb amputated, that, owing to some irritation of 
a nerve at the stump, sensation is supposed to be 
felt at some part of the missing member. Here 
it is obvious that as the mind has always associ- 
ated the irritation of that nerve with the parti- 
cular member where it terminated, it would still 
continue to do so though the members were ab- 
sent. Sensation, then, cannot exist in the mem- 
ber or organ which merely receives an irritation 
which is propagated through the sensory nerves 
of the brain. 








Every sensory nerve we find to terminate in 
an organ or nervous expansion, fitted to receive 
and convey irritations arising from various pro- 
perties of bodies; the eye being irritated by 
light, the ear by sounds, &c., &., each distinct 
sight and sound producing a different irritation, 
which is conveyed by sensory nerves to the brain. 

We see that the motor nerves convey an irri- 
tation from the brain to the muscles, to produce 
the various motions of the body. In the same 
manner we suppose the sensory nerves may con- 
vey irritations received by an organ of sense, 
from the external world to the brain. We know 
that a galvanic current is conveyed by the motor 
nerves, and that it will excite a similar muscur 
lar motion with the action of the will. If elec- 
tricity excite the muscles through the motor 
nerves, surely light, sound, &c., may excite the 
brain through the sensory nerves ; and as a stimu- 
lus, like alcohol or opium, added to the blood, 
may produce an irritation, and excite a particu- 
lar feeling or passion in the brain, so an irrita- 
tion through the senses may excite a particular 
sensation. 

Ideas being once formed in the mind, the next 
step, in order to place them in a condition in 
which we may reason from and compare them, 
is that they should be so arranged as to be repro- 
duced or remembered when required. 

It is in accordance with analogy, that if ideas 
are first produced by an action of the brain, their 
recurrence (which constitutes the faculty of mem- 
ory) should be the result of a similar action. 
Let us see, then, how far this explanation will 
agree with the facts that have been observed in 
relation to the phenomena of memory. It is ob- 
vious, if this is the manner in which memory is 
produced, that it should be the result, when by 
any means the brain, or that portion of it devoted 
to the faculty, is made to undergo an action si- 
milar to that by which the idea was first produced. 

The same action of the brain, or the same feel- 
ings, propensities and thoughts, may be produced 
by different causes. Mirth may be produced by 
the sight of a ludicrous object, by a queer idea, 
or by the action of a gas inhaled into the lungs, 
and evil propensities are produced by harsh words 
or by various stimulants taken into the system. 
Whenever, from any cause, that portion of the 
brain devoted to the purpose is made to undergo 
a motion like that by which an idea is produced, 
the memory of that idea will be the result, pro- 
vided of course other parts act in harmony. It is 
a singular power of the mind, by which it distin- 
guishes the memory of an idea from the idea it- 
self, or one idea from another, yet it issomething 
that depeads upon the action of the brain or some 
part of it. We may lose all consciousness under 
the influence of narcotics, or we may be partially 
unconscious through a derangement of the action 
of the brain, so as to be unable to distinguish a 
real sensation from an imaginary one, or an idea 
from the memory of it. 

Memory may arise without any effort of the 
will, and be continued through a train of thought, 
through the influence of habit. Involuntary me- 
mory generally arises through what is called 
association of ideas: thus an idea or train of ideas 
is frequently brought up on visiting the same 
locality or engaging in the same occupation, as 
when they first occurred. In the same manner 
the sight or thought of a loathsome object will 
bring to mind and sometimes reproduce the nausea 
excited by its taste or odor, or the title of a story 
bring up the whole tale. The idea is brought up 
by the place or thing with which it has become 
associated, and is then continued through the 
train, through the influence of habit. It is owing 
to this principle that the mind, when not excited 
in another direction, rather goes over old thoughts 
than engages in entirely new ones, and that the 
more a thing is thought of, the more firmly it is 
fixed in the memory, and the more likely to be 
thought of again. 

It is knowa that the propensities depend upon 
the structure of the brain, in the same manner 
we suppose the power of habit depends upon a 
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change wrought in the structure of the brain by 
its use. We know that the exercise of any part 
of the body causes an increased flow of blood to 
the part ; it rushes forwar@ to supply the place 
of that consumed in the manufacture of tissue, or, 
in other words, used in the production of force. 
We also know that more blood is furnished than 
is required to keep the part in the same condition, 
(unless ‘the system be overtasked,) and conse- 
quently more tissue is formed than wasted, and 
the member gains in size and strength from its 
use. We also know that the new tissue is found 
in a manner to facilitate the motion to which the 
member is used ; thus the blacksmith’s arm be- 
comes adept to one kind of motion, and that of 
the boxer to another. 

These facts, applied to the brain, furnish a na- 
tural explanation of the power of habit over the 
mind. Of course if a long-continued motion ina 
particular manner, gives the brain or any part of 
the body an aptitupe to that metion, a single mo- 
tion would give a proportional aptitude : hence 
we see that, all other circumstances being equally 
favorable, the brain is more likely to undergo a 
former motion, especially if started in that way 
by an external association, than to engage in an 
entirely new one. Were is not for this, in the infi- 
nite variety of circumstances that act upon the 
brain, thoughts would rarely be reproduced. In- 
deed, asitis, they are rarely reproduced in exactly 
the same manner. The mind being started in a 
former train of thought, follows it more or less 
closely, according as other influences acting upon 
it agree with those at the former time. Itis well 
known that, as a rule, people with the least ori- 
ginality have the better memory ; and when the 
mind departs far from its normal state, as in insan- 
ity, on again returning to its normal condition, 
no recollection is had of events that the mind 
was cognizant of while in a state of insanity ; 
while, if insanity return again, normal memory is 
lost, and abnormal memory takes its place. 

Thus we see that not only is a dissimilar state 
of the brain at the time of the reproduction of 
an idea,'from that at its first production, prejudi- 
cial to memory, but that the difference may be so 
great as to prevent the memory of an idea that 
occurred in a former state altogether, showing 
most unmistakably that memory is controlled by 
the physical state of the brain—that in widely 
different states of the brain, where a similar ac- 
tion cannot be produced, memory cannot be pro- 
duced. : 

The force of habit furnishes an explanation for 
all the phenomena of involuntary memory, while 
that which is voluntary must, in accordance with 
analogy, be ascribed toa similar action of the 
brain brought about by a different cause. 

Whether that cause is an immaterial spirit or 
the stimulus of the blood acting upon the brain ; or 
whether what we call natural forces are altogeth- 
er the effects of an infinite spirit acting through 
matter, is a question the preceding remarks do 
not interfere with. Seeing that physical causes 
do influence mental manifestations, I have ven- 
tured to throw together a few thoughts on the 
question, How do they influence them? The ulti- 
mate cause I leave as I found it. G. W. 8. 








Loneevity or Literary Women.—The follow- 
ing examples show that devotion to literary duties is not 
necessarily destructive to the health and lives of women: 


Name, Died, Age. 
Mrs. Hofland, 1844 74 
Jane Porter, BO 74 
Mrs, Chapone, . 01 ew kes 
Mrs. Sherwood, 61 i TT 
B. Maria Roche, 45, 5 80 
Mrs. Barbauld, YO 3 82 
Mrs. Piozzi, 21 . 82 
Mrs, Edgeworth, *49 ; 82 
Mrs. Amelia Opie, 53 85 
Miss Birney, "40 “4 88 
Hannah More, . 33 
Joanna Bailey, . 51 89 
Mrs. Carter, 06 90 
Jane Wes ; ; Hee, 93 
Hon, Mrs. Monkton, *40 94 
Harriet Lee, : - %1 5 C 95 
Mrs. Garrick, . = 4 sss tok : 9T 
Caroline L. Herschell, 246 ue wrigsienet OFS 
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THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 





PHRENOLOGY is the most wseful of all modern 
discoveries; for while others enhance creature comforts 
mainly, this Science teaches Lire and its Laws, and unfolds 
human nature in all its aspects. 

Its fundamental doctrine is, that each mental faculty is 
exercised by means of a portion of the brain, called its organ, 
the size and qnality of which are proportionate to its power. 

Irs proor is Universal Nature. All animals, as compared 
with all others, and all human beings, as contrasted with all 
others, and with all animals, furnish living demonstration 
thatit is interwoven through allnature. Professor Silliman, 
who heads the scientific corps of this country, and who 
would commend no more than truth obliged him to, bears 
the following testimony : 

“ Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what phitosophy per- 
forms for the external world; it claims to disclose the real state of 
things, and to present Nature unveiled, snd in her true featuree.’? 

A good Phrenologist will prove it to your own con- 
sciousness, by delineating your character, talents, and pecu- 
liarities far more accurately than your own mother could do. 

It embodies the only true Scorence or Minn, and philo- 
sophy of human nature, ever divulged. It analyzes all the 
human elements and functions, thereby showing of what 
materials we are composed, and how to develop them. On 
this point hear Bishop Whately, the greatest logician of 
his time, who says: 

“ Even if all connection between the brain and m‘nd were a perfect 
chimera, the treatises of Parinologists wonld be of great value, from 
their employing » metaphysical nomenclature far more logical, accur- 
ate, and convenient than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their 
schools,’? 

Among the thousands of prominent men in all ranks and 
stations of life, who are not only believers in the funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology, but who preach and prac- 
tice itin their daily avocations, we may name the following: 


Hon. Wa. H. Srewarp. 
Hon. Horace GREELEY. 
Bisuorp WHATELY. 
Hon. Horack MANN, 
Ws. C. Bryant. 

Amos DEANE. 

Rev. OrviLue D: wey. 
Rev. JoHn Pr RPONT. 
Rey. H. W. Brecuer. 
Hon. 8 8. RANDALL. 


Dr. JoHN W. FRANCIS. 
Dr. C,. A. LEE 

Dr. J. V. OC. Sura. 
Dr. McCrintock. 

Dr. Joun BELL. 

Pror. C. CALDWELL. 
Pror. 8. G. Morton. 
Pror. 8. G. Howe. 
Pror. GrEorGE Busi. 
Juper E. P. Huriser. 
Hon. T. J. Rusk. 





PureEXoLogy shows how the bodily conditions influence 
mind and morals—a most eventful range of truth. Horacr 
Mann remarks: “I look upon Phrenology as the guide to 
philosophy and the handmaid of Christianity. Whoever 
disseminates true Phrenology is a public benefactor.” 

It likewise develops Nature’s original type of complete 
humanity, the Creator's beaw-ideal of perfect men and 
women, namely those in whom all the human functions 
are vigorous, well proportioned, and rightly exercised. 

And this perfect type shows individuals and communities 
wherein they depart from it, and thereby discloses both the 
real origin of human sins and sufferings, as well as the means 
of obviating them, by returning to this type. 

PurenoLoey teaches the true system o?7 Education. To 
educate any thing we must first know its nature. By ana- 
lyzing all the mental faculties, the science of Phrenology 
shows how to develop and to discipline each separately, and 
all collectively, into as perfect beings as our hereditary faults 
will allow. Indeed, to Phrenology mainly is the world in- 
debted for its modern educational improvements, and most 
of its leaders in this department are Phrenologists. 

PurEnoLogy teaches parents for what occupation in life 
their children are adapted, and in which they can, and can 
not, be successful and happy—a point of the utmost prac- 
tical importance, that they may be educated accordingly. 
How many most promising young men drag out a disap- 
pointed life for want of this knowledge! Hon. Thomas 
J. Rusk, United States Senator, observes: 


““ When & man properly understands himself, mentaliy and physically, 
his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong guarantee for 
his good conduct and usefulneas.”’ 

It also teaches parents the exact characteristics of child- 
ren, and thereby how to manage them properly; to what 
motives or faculties to appeal, and what to avoid; what 
desires to restrain, and what to call into action, ete. 
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Purenotocy teaches us our fellow-men. It discloses 
their real character; tells us whom to trust and mistrust, 
whom to select and reject for specific places and stations; 
enables mechanics to choose apprentices who have a parti- 
cular knack or talent for particular trades; tells who will 
always bungle; shows us who will, and will not, make us 
warm and perpetual friends, and who are, and are not, 
adapted to become partners in business. More, it even 
decides, beforehand, who can, and can not, live together 
affectionately and happily in wedlock, and on what points 
differences will arise. 

Most of all, PHreNoLogy teaches us OUR OWN SELVES; 
our faults, and how to obviate them; our excellences, and 
how to make the most of them; our proclivities to virtue 
and vice, and how to nurture the former and avoid proyoca- 
tion to the latter. 

Properly applied, by a judicious Examination, it becomes 
a PRAoTIOAL Quine to Self-Culture, telling us specifically 
what faculties to cultivate and what to restrain, and how 
to model ourselves into as superior beings as our natural 
capabilities will allow. Nor can can money be expended 
to greater practical advantage than in obtaining this scten- 
tific, and therefore reliable, knowledge of ourselves and 
our fellow-men. 

Having consecrated our lives to the study and practice 
of this, we profess to be able to pronounce opinions so 
accurate and reliable that you may adopt them as “life 
guides” in the improvement, development, and perfection 
of yourselves and children. 

This service we are always prepared to render, at our 
offices. Rooms are provided for the reception of individuals 
and parties, where Professional Examinations may at all 
times be made, and Charts, with full written Descriptions 
of Character, furnished. 

Our PHRENOLOGICAL CABINETS contain busts, casts, and 
skulls of the most distinguished men that ever lived, and 
are always open and free to visitors. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


In New York, No, 308 Broadway. 
In Boston, 142 Washington Street. 
In Philadelphia, 231 Arch Street. 


Aspychbology. 


THE SOUL AND THE OUTER 
WORLD. 


Wirasrn the last five or six years the world has 
been made extensively acquainted with an inter- 
esting class of phenomena which have been known 
under the general title of ‘ electro-psychology,”’ 
or “ electro-biology.’’ They consist of vivid fan- 
tastic impressions produced upon the minds of 
certain susceptible persons, generally by the au- 
thoritative declarations and commands of an 
operator. For instance, the person used as a 
subject may be told ina tone of positive assur- 
ance, that he is in the midst of a garden, sur- 
rounded by beautiful flowers, when he will seem 
to himself to absolutely see the flowers, and will 
commence the motions of plucking them from 
their stems; or he may be told that a venomous 
serpent is lurking at his feet, and he will shrink 
back with horror from an actual appearance of 
the reptile, as described ; or he may, in lfke man- 
ner, even be made to forget, for the time being, 
his own personal identity, and to believe that he 
is any other person. Indeed, almost any idea 
however absurd, may in this way be impressed 
upon his mind with all the vividness of reality. 
These phenomena, however, are too well known 
to require farther description ; and we speak of 
them at present, only to introduce the more spe- 
cial theme of this essay, in which we propose to 
develop some practical suggestions as resulting 
from a farther view of the Jaw which governs 
these impressions. 

For the want of a better definition, the law 
governing these impressions may be called the 
law of physical assimilation. For, by the action 
of the operator, generally through the channels 
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of sense, upon the passive soul of the subject, the 
inner conditions and percipient powers of the 
latter are assimilated to the idea intended to be 
impressed. For instance, suppose the psycholo- 
gical subject is authoritatively told that there is 
a horse standing before him. By this positive 
annunciation, aided by a slight magnetic connec- 
tion between himself and the operator, almost the 
same movements and conditions are produced 
among the faculties of his mind that would have 
been caused by the out-standing reality of that 
alleged horse, and these inner conditions and 
movements of the faculties in either case.are all 
that constitute his sense of the presence of the 
horse. 

This law of psychical assimilation being, as it 
is, abundantly established, it becomes extremely 
probable that it applies, in greater or less degrees 
to all persons ; that it operates through ali the 
avenues through which the soul is acted upon 
from the ideal and actual realms without itself, 
and that the internal states and operations of the 
soul are characterized by its influence in all the 
relations of life, and in a degree little suspected 
by mankind in general. We need not suppose 
that the action of a human operator is always 
necessary in order to determine internal psychical 
impressions and conditions, as whatever in the 
great subjective and objective world is capable 
of producing an impression even in the normal 
way, must necessarily act and produce its specific 
psychological results, after some modification of 
the same law. 

In an article published in a previous number 
of this Journal, we showed that the avenues 
through which the soul receives impressions are 
seven in number, designated as touch, (or feel- 
ing) taste, sight, hearing, smell, the cerebral or 
mental sense, (called by the old metaphysicians 
the “common sense,’’) and lastly the intuition, 
or sense of self-evident truths. Psychical influ- 
ences received through the channels of touch, 
taste, and smell, each as individually addressed, 
are, of course, not so marked and important as 
those received through the higher avenues, but 
they are sufficiently conspicuous to merit a few 
passing remarks. 

Thus, that the various modifications and de- 
grees of external TOUCH Or FEELING as dependent 
upon the various conditions of temperature, 
clothing, &c.; should have a great influence in 
augmenting or blunting, or otherwise character- 
izing, the internal feeling, or the sensitiveness 
of the soul, is a supposition which might reason- 
ably rest upon @ priori grounds. It is confirmed 
by a comparison of the cold, unfeeling, and emo- 
tionless soul of the Laplander or Esquimaux, with 
the warm, sentimental, and pathetic soul of the 
Italian, and by the almost certain fact that cli- 
mate has established the difference between the 
two. From the tests of our own personal experi- 
ence, moreover, we may find that continued cold- 
ness to the external sense is totally incompatible 
with warm internal feelingsand emotions. A hint 
is here afforded to missionaries and refor vers of 
those who are in moral and physical degradation 
and destitution ; and it is that the outer condition 
of these classes must be made comfortable by 
clothing and fuel before even the most eloquent 
and evangelical preaching can take much effect 
upon their internal feelings and morals. 

The sense of taste, also, according as it is 
habitually addressed, favorably or otherwise, ex- 
erts a corresponding influence upon the internal 
or psychical taste. This may not, at first be ob- 
vious to those who are not in tke habit of closely 
observing the correspondence between the outer 
and inner man with their respective functions 
and susceptibilities. The truthfulness of our as- 
sertion, however, will be more than suspected 
when the bungling uncouthness of the dress, fur- 
niture, and all artistic productions of the Russian 
serf whose external taste is principally familiar 
with sour bread and cabbage, is compared with 
the exquisitely refined mental tastes of the French- 
man with whom gustatory enjoyments are pro- 
vided for in the most scientific manner. Savory 
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food, temperately eaten, is, moreover, generally 
known to inspire social feelings, sparkling 
thoughts, and refined and poetical sentiments, 
whilst the habitual use of coarse unpalatable fare, 
badly served up, tends to produce mental coarse- 
hess, gruffness, and insensibility to the beautiful 
and refined in all the esthetical faculties and 
mentaland moral habits. 

We all know that interior states of the soul are 
immediately and powerfully affected through the 
sense of siauT, and that the effect always corres- 
ponds to the nature of the object beheld. One 
important function of this outer sense is to lay 
the foundation of internal images or ideal sights, 
and through them to affect the wsthetical and 
moral faculties. Thus the habitual viewing of 
beautiful objects in nature and art tends to store 
the mind with beautiful thought-forms and con- 
ceptions (which are spiritually : so real that a good 
clairvoyant could even see them if he were to 
look into our minds,) and from these thought- 
formsa correspondingly beautiful and harmonious 
zsthetical and moral state may be induced in the 
soul—whereas a congregation of unbeautiful, de- 


formed, and disgusting sights tends to fill the soul : 


with impure images and contemplations, which, 
if continued, must necessarily, to some extent. 
exercise a corresponding influence upon the per- 
manent development of its character. Individ- 
uals, families, nations, and churches who would 
cultivate the beauties of the interior man must 
not, therefore, neglect to accompany their moral 
efforts with corresponding embodiments in the 
outer world as addressing the eye, or:their success 
can not possibly be complete ; and here we dis- 
cover an important utilitarian aspect of painting, 
sculpture, esthetical gardening, &c. 

Still more powerful influences may descend to 
the soul through the sense of HuaRING, as the 
sweet and softening influence of the voice of 
friendship, the cries of terror, the hoarse croak- 
ings of anger, or the impassioning strains of beau- 
tiful music, fully prove. Vocal sound, indeed, is 
the natural exponent, excitant and soother of the 
passions among all the higher forms even of the 
brute creation, and it is so to a still greater ex- 
tent among mankind. The parent, therefore, 
who would properly govern the affections and ac- 
tions of pis child ; the reformer who would elevate 
his brother, and. the preacher or other orator who 
would stir or subdue the souls of his auditors, 
must see that the quality and intonations of his 
voice correspond to the sentiments and emotions 
which he would convey to their minds, or he will 
necessarily fall short of full success. Some years 
ago a President of the United States was un- 
doubtedly elected mainly by the influence of song- 
singing; and it is believed that by a proper 
development of the resources of music, and a 
scientific application of them to the moral and 
social wants of mankind, the world might be 
stirred to its depths, and thorough reforms in all 
matters requiring reform might be effected in a 
very short time. 

The sentimental and almost spiritual feelings 
caused by the delicious perfumes of certain flow- 
ers, and the opposite feelings produced by the 
odors of offensive bodies, prove that the sense of 
SME&LL is, or may be made, a vehicle of influence 
to the soul almost equally powerful with the in- 
fluences descending through the other channels 
which have been named ; but we have room only 
for a passing hint on this point. 

That through the sixth channel of psychical 
impression, or what we have called the cerebral 
or mental sense, the soul is still more powerfully 
affected and permanently characterized, must, of 
course, be sufficiently obvious; for % is through 
this channel that the soul receives impressions of 
causes, principles, relations, &c., and communes 
with the reasonings, metaphysical and religious 
theories, poetical imaginations, and other intel- 
lectual and emotional operations of foreign minds. 
Still more powerfully characteristic of the soul’s 
internal state and operations are the influences 
which descend to it through its seventh, last, and 
highest avenue of impression, called the INTUI- 
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TION, and which is the sense of all sclf-evident 
facts, principles, and truths. In its higher func- 
tions however it is measurably independent of the 
outer world and its moral dynamics, and operates 
to rescue the soul from slavery to the influences 
acting upon it through the lower channels of im- 
pressions. 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, 
it is obvious that the soul must, in a great degree 
become assimilated to, and receive the permanent 
impress of the influences in the outer world by 
which it is constantly surrounded, and by which 
it is habitually addressed through the various 
avenues of impression which we have named. If 
outer scenes, circumstances, associations, and the 
current thoughts of other minds, &c., are of a 
low, unbeautiful and immoral character, the 
whole moral, intellectual, and esthetical tone of 
the soul that has been daily addressed by them 
for a long time, will necessarily be lowered to a 
proximity to the same level, and its develop- 
ments will often present an exact transcript and 
correspondence of them, and vice versa when 
these influences are of a high order. The marked 
peculiarities in the tempers, tastes, customs, opi- 
nions, &c., of different persons, communities, and 
nations, according to the physical, social, intel- 
lectual, artistic, and religious influences under 
which they have always lived, sufficiently illus- 
trate and demonstrate this principle. All this 
as a matter of observation, has been more or less 
definitely known by moral philosophers before ; 
but the daw upon which it depends, which we 
have called the law of psychical assimilation, has 
not been sufficiently apprehended to admit of the 
advantage which may be taken of it in avoiding 
imperfect, and securing true and happy develop- 
ments and conditions of the soul. 

A due appreciation of this law will render us 
painfully sensible of the many corrupting and 
demoralizing tangibilities, aliments, sights,sounds, 
smells, and intellectual and moral representa- 
tions everywhere met with in the present state 
of society. The general exterior aspects of our 
cities and other populous places, and even the 
homes of isolated families, often present scenes 
of disorder, confusion, and antagcnism, accom- 
panied with the most disgusting sights, sounds, 
and smells, and which must necessarily tend to 
fill the minds of those who familiarly mingle with 
them, with images and thoughts of a degrading 
nature, and entirely unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of refined tastes and elevated moral and fra- 
ternal sensibilities. The very thought, to say 
nothing of the outer appearance, of some such 
hells of physical and moral filth as exist in the 
heart of New York city, for example, tends to 
magnetize every soul, more or less, into corres- 
ponding degredations, and is thus pestilential to 
all the higher and holier attributes of humanity ; 
and if individuals and social compacts could 
really feel how much they are degenerating, or 
at least being obstructed in their moral and so- 
cial progress, by permitting such sources of cor- 
ruption and impure moral miasmata to remain in 
thei midst, some just and effectual measures to 
cleanse, purify, and beautify, would be sought 
immediately. 

We had intended to offer, in this connection, 
some remarks upon the psychological influence 
of the constant appeals to the soul through its 
sixth and seventh avenues, which comprise its 
more strictly mental and affectional sensibilities; 
but space permits us only to offer these general 
practical rules: Never listen to, or read, ac- 
counts of murders, rapes, seductions, riots, or 
brutal fights, nor encourage the relation or pub- 
lication of the same, except so far as the latter 
may be necessary to intelligent efforts to remove 
the evil. It is known that during the cholera 
season many individuals caught the infection by 
merely hearing or reading, and morbidly con- 
templating, the accounts of the ravages of the 
disease. Moral diseases are far more infectious 
than the cholera; and if we would escape, and 
have our children and the world escape, being 
psychologized and assimilated with them, let us 
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banish the records, and even the thoughts of them 
from our firesides and from public contemplation, 
except, as before said, so far as they need to be 
known to excite efforts at removal. On the con- 
trary, let refined, pure, and holy thoughts, im- 
ages, &c., ever be ‘made prominent, and ‘the souls 
of their contemplators will gradually and surely 
become the permanent transcripts of them in 
their interior characteristics. Ww. F. 
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APOLLONIUS, 
AN ANCIENT VISIONIST. 


Ir there is a reality in the psychological facts 
and philosophy from time to time set forth in 
this department of the Journal, it is of course 
presumable that illustrative examples would be 
furnished, more or less, in the history of all ages 
and nations. Researches among the records of 
the past determines this to be the case; and 
among the many examples that might be men- 
tioned, are those furnished in the history of 
Apollonius, a native of Tyana in Cappadocia, 
and who was born not far from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

According to Philostratus, preintimations re- 
ceived by ‘his mother during her pregnancy 
pointed to him as a remarkable personage, and 
from his childhood he was distinguished for extra- 
ordinary qualities of mind. In early life he at- 
tached himself to the austere tenets and discipline 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, abstaining en- 
tirely from animal food, living en fruits and herbs, 
going barefoot, and suffering his hair to grow to 
its full length. He spent much of his time in the 
temple of Aisculapius at Alge, and was by its 
priests initiated into the mysteries of the healing 
art ; and he subsequently travelled extensively i in 
various oriental countries, conversing every- 
where with the priests and magi, and storing his 
mind with their occult wisdom. A modern adept 
in the knowledge of psychological laws will of 
course not wonder that, with a favorable consti- 
tution, this mode of discipline and culture should 
procure for him the development of remarkable 
psychological powers; and these facts remove in 
a great measure, if not wholly, the incredibility 
of several wonderful things stated of him by his 
biographer, Philostratus. 

It is stated by this writer that Apollonius in 
one or two instances restored to life persons who 
were apparently dead, by processes which in our 
day would be pronounced purely psychological. 
While in the island of Crete, he exclaimed, on one 
occasion, that the sea was bringing forth land. 
It was afterwards ascertained that an island was 
at that moment rising out of the neighboring sea 
by the throes of an earthquake. While at the 
isthmus of Corinth, he predicted the attempt of 
Nero to cut through it. In the after part of his 
life, while at Ephesus, engaged in a public dispu- 
tation, he suddenly changed his tone of voice and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well done, Stephen! take heart ; 
kill the tyrant, kill him!” and then after a short 
pause he added, “ The tyrant is dead: he is killed 
this very hour. » Tt afterwards proved that the 
tyrannical Emperor Domitian was actually slain 
by a band of conspirators at that very hour in the 
city of Rome. 

Apollonius died at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven, and was regarded not only by his disciples, 
but by the Emperor Severus, as a divinely in- 
spired personage, and his memory received dis- 
tinguished honors. Ww. F. 











Tux British papers contain numerous and favor- 
able notices of the American clipper-ships. Of one of them 
the London Globe says: 

There is now in the London Docks, just arrived from 
Canton, a splendid clipper-ship, called the Romance of the 
Sea, 1,781 tons register, commanded by Capt. Dumaresque. 
This ship has just made one of the quickest voyages on 
record. After leaving Java Head on her way home from 
China, she made in 16 consecutive days 4,172 miles, in one 
of which she averaged 307 miles per day. This ship was 
built by Mr. Donald M’Kay, of Boston, was launched in 
November, 1853, and is one of the finest specimens of naval 
architecture affoat, 
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CHILDHOOD. 


TWO PATHS IN LIFE. 


Turse contrasted pictures fur- 
nish texts for a whole volume 
of sermons upon human life and 
destiny. The Curip stands at the 
parting of the ways, and he may 
run through in succession all the 
phases depicted in either series of 
portraits. The essential elements 
of either course of development 
lie alike in those smooth features. 
Which shall be actually realized, 
depends mainly upon the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon him 
from without. A few years of 
training in our schools upon the 
one hand, or in the streets upon 
the other, will make all the differ- 
ence, in the Youru, between the 
characters that stand opposed to 
each other in these opposite pic- 
tures. A youth of study and train- 
ing in a few years moulds the 
lineaments of the face intg the 
resemblance of the first picture of 
Manuoop ; while, by a law equally 
inevitable, idleness and dissipation 
bring out all the lower animal 
faculties, which reveal themselves 
in the depressed forehead, the 
hard eyebrow, the coarse mouth, 
and the thickened neck of the op- 
posite picture. The short-boy, and 
rowdy, and blackleg, if he escapes 
the State-prison and the gallows, 
passes, as he reaches the confines 
of Mippie Ags, into the drunken 
loafer, sneaking around the grog- 
shop in the chance of securing a 
treat from some one who knew 
him in his flush days; while he 
who has chosen the other path, as 
he passes the “mid journey of 
life,’ and slowly descends the 
slope towards Ac, grows daily 
richer in the love and esteem of 
those around him ; and in the bo- 
som of the family that gathers 
about his hearth, lives over again 
his happy youth and earnest man- 
hood. What a different picture is 
presented in the fate of him who 
has chosen the returnless down- 
ward path, another and almost 
the last stage of which is portray- 
ed in the companion sketch of 
AGE. The shadows deepen as 
he descends the hill of life. He 
has been successively useless, a 
pest, and a burden to society, and 
when he dies there is not a soul 
to wish that his life had been pro- 
longed. Two lives like these lie 
in possibility enfolded within every 
infant born into the world. 
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Cbents of the Wonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Coneress.—The Second Session of the XX XIII. 
Congress was opened in the Capitol at Washington, on Mon- 








. day, Dec. 4. A communication from Mr. Aitchinson, resign- 


ing the office of President of the Senate, was announced, and 
General Cass was chosen chairman pro tem. The next day, 
the Senate proceeded to ballot for President, when it was 
found that Mr. Bright, of Indiana, was elected by a majority 
of 24to 11. He is, consequently, ex-officio, Vice-President 
of the United States. 

In the House, the Standing Committees for the session were 
announced by the Speaker They are unchanged from the 
last session, with the exception of filling some vacancies. 
Thus far, the most important discussion has related to the 
Ostend Conference of American diplomatists, on which sub- 
ject information was called for, and a long debate ensued. 
The general tone of remark was hostile to the appointment 
of foreign-born citizens, as representatives of this country 
abroad. The position of Mr. Soulé was commented on with 
a good deal of severity. 

Notices have been given of bills for revising the naturali- 
zation laws, preventing persons of foreign birth from enter- 
ing the army or navy, and for prohibiting the immigration 
of foreign paupers. a> 

THe PRESIDENT’s Messace.—The Annual Mes- 
sage of the President is a well-written and dispassionate 
document, stating the political relations of the country with 
clearness and brevity. The territorial expansion of the 
United States has excited the jealousy of several European 
powers; but our present attitude and past course give as- 
surance that our purposes are not aggressive, nor threatening 
to the safety and welfare of other nations. The question of 
neutral rights, in the present European conflict, exhibits a 
Satisfactory aspect. Russia has given her assent to the prin- 
ciples claimed by the United States: and, though none of 
the other powers have yet taken final action on the subject, 
no objections have been made to the proposed stipulations. 
The proceedings at San Francisco with regard to the French 
Consul have been explained to the French Government, 
with no interruption of existing friendly relations. The 
misunderstanding which subsequently arose from the for- 
bidding of Mr. Soulé, the American Minister to Spain, to 
pass through France on his way from London to Madrid, 
has been amicably arranged. The French Government has 
disclaimed any design to deny the right of transit through 
her territory, and Mr. Soulé has returned to Spain by the 
route from which he was excluded by the French police. 
There is reason to believe that the present Government of 
Spain will be more fayorably inclined than the preceding to 
make suitable arrangements for restoring harmony and pre- 
serving peace between that country and the United States. 
With regard to the other powers on the American continent, 
there are still mutual grievances between the United States 
and Mexico; pending negociations with Brazil, promising 
the free navigation of the Amazon; and in Central America, 
new difficulties have arisen, especially in regard to the burn- 
ing of Greytown. Our domestic condition is made the sub- 
ject of favorable comment. The National Finances, accord- 
ing to the President’s exhibit, stand thus: 





Total Revenue for the last fiscal year....... $78,549,705 
Expenditure except for Public Debt........ 51,018,249 
Payments on account of Public Debt....... 24,336,38 ) 
Actual Keduction of the Public Debt....... 20,160, 22 
Balance in the Treasury, July 1,1853....... 2!,9 2,892 
Balance in the Treasury, July 1,1854....... 2 187,967 


Actual amount of Public Debt, Nov. 29, 1854 34,975,456 

Estimated current expenditures for this year 48, 76,590 

Estimated receipts for this year............ 58,609,330 
Leaving a large balance in the Treasury, except so far as it 
may be reduced by payments on account of principal of the 
Public Debt. 

With respect to the public lands, the President remarks 
as follows: 


“The suggestions which I submitted in my annual Mes- 
sage of last year, in reference to grants of land in aid of the 
construction of railways, were less full and explicit than the 
magnitude of the subject and subsequent developments 
would seem to render proper and desirable. Of the sound- 
ness of the principle then asserted with regard to the limita- 
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tion of the power of Congress, I entertain no doubt; but in 
its application, it is not enough that the value of lands ina 
particular locality may be enhanced; that, in fact, a larger 
amount of money may probably be received in a given time 
for alternate sections, than could have been realized for all 
the sections, without the impulse and influence of the pro- 

osed improvements, <A prudent proprietor looks beyond 
fimited sections of his domain, beyond present results, to 
the ultimate effect which a particular line of policy is likely 
to produce upon all his possessions and interests. The Goy- 
ernment, which is trustee in this matter for the people of the 
States, is bound to take the same wise and comprehensive 
view. Prior to and during the last session of Congress, up- 
ward of thirty millions of acres of land were withdrawn 


from public sale, with a view to applications for grants of 
this character pending before Congress. <A careful review 


of the whole subject led me to direct that all such orders be 
abrogated, and the land restored to market; and instructions 
were immediately given to that effect. The applications at 
the last session contemplated the construction of more than 
five thousand miles of road, and grants to the amount of 
nearly twenty millions of acres of the public domain.” 


The Message concludes with a forcible statement of the 
solemn duties imposed upon the American Government. 

Report OF THE GENERAL LAND Orrice.—The 
general facts contained in this document are as follows: 
During the year ending June 30, there were 7,035,000 acres 
sold for cash; 8,402,000 located by land warrants, and 14,000 
by other certificates ; 11,000,000 reported as swamp lands, 
and 1,751,000 for internal improvement—making a total of 
23,238,318 acres. For the last quarter, 4,780,000 acres were 
disposed of, being altogether an increase of sales amounting 
to 5,600,000 acres over the previous year, though there is a 
diminution of 2,000,000, including land warrant and swamp 
transactions, the difference being caused by the fact that the 
most of the grants for bounty lands, swamps, railroads, &c., 
had previously been disposed of, The sale for the third 
quarter of the current calendar year are more than twice as 
heavy as those for the corresponding quarter of the previous 
year, though the locations are less numerous. 

REPORT OF THE PostMASTHR-GENERAL.—The 
whole number of post offices in the United States, on the 
80th June, 1854, was 23,548; net increase for the year ending 
that date, 1,228. The total number of offices on the first of 
December, 1854, was 23,925. On the 30th June last, there 
were in operation 6,697 mail routes. The number of con- 
tractors was 5,167. The length of these routes is estimated 
at 219,935 miles. The total annual transportation of mails 
was 63,387,005 miles, costing $4,630,676, and divided as fol- 
lows, viz.: 21,267,603 miles by modes not specified, at 
$1,092,883, about 5 cents per mile; 20,890,530 miles by coach, 
at $1,290,095, about 6 cents per mile; 15,433,889 miles by 
railroad, at $1,758,610, about 11 cents 4 mills per mile; 
5,795,488 miles by steamboat, at $489,138, about 8 cents 4 
mills per mile. Compared with the services of the 30th 
June, 1853, there is an increase of 1,494,463 miles of trans- 
portation, cr about 2 per cent., and of $134,708 cost, being 

, bout three per cent. The increase of railroad service is 
2,446,684 miles, and the expense $157,281, being 19 per cent, 
in transportation, and not quite 1 yer cent. in cost. The in- 
creased transportation by modes not specified is 877,157 
miles, or about 1 per cent., at a cost of $37,520, or 3 35-100 
per cent. The transportation by coaches is less by 489,796 
miles, or 2 per cent., though at an increased cost of $83,187, 
or 6 88-100 per cent. The steamboat transportation during 
the past year was reduced 889,582 miles, or 15} per cent., at 
a reduced cost of $143,280, or 29 7-10 per cent. There were 
in service, on the 30th June last, 236 route agents, at a com- 


pensation of $181,600 per annum; 21 local agents, at $15,490 _ 


per annum; and 968 mail passengers, at $92,131 80 per an- 
num; making a total cost of 289,221 80 per annum to be 
added_to the other cost of transportation. 


REPORT OF THE PENSION Orrrcn.—The whole 
“number of pensioners, June 30, 1853, was 11,867. Annual 
amount payable to them, 1,070,079. Same, June 30, 1854, 
14,065, and annual amount payable to them, $1,172,651 63, 
Number of revolutionary soldiers on the roll, June 30, 1853, 
1,395; number of revolutionary soldiers on the roll, June 80, 
1854, 1,069. There haye been taken from the rolls of the 
Army Pensioners during the year ending June 30, 1854, by 
death, 648; by transfer to the Treasury Department, as un- 
claimed pensions, 883; total, 1,526, Of the Navy Pensioners 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1854, 24 are reported dead, and 
88 transferred to the Treasury Department, as unclaimed 
pensions. Of those transferred to the Treasury Department, 
but few are again restored to the roll, g 
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REPORT OF THE PATENT Orricy.—According to 
the Report of the Commissioner of Patents, the arrearages 
in business in that office have been well pushed forward by 
increasing the number of examiners. Since the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1,600 patents have been issued, and the whole number 
for the year will reach 1,900, or double that of 1853. 


Report on ComMERCE AnD NavicaTion.—From 
this report, it appears that there have been built within the 
present year 264 ships and barks, 69 brigs, 435 smaller ves- 
sels, and 121 steamboats, registering an aggregate of over 
$40,000 tons, There were built in the New York District, 
40 ships and barks, 7 brigs, 185 smaller vessels, and 36 steam- 
boats; 63,496 tons. The total registered tonnage of the 
United States, on the 30th of June, was 5,661,416; of which 
2,333,819 was employed in foreign trade; 2,622,114 in coast- 
ing; 146,965 in cod-fishing; 181,901 in whaling, and 677,613 
in steam navigation. 


Report FRoM THE War Department.—The 
actual strength of the Army is only 10,745. The whole 
authorized strength is. 14,216. The deficiency is fast de- 
creasing by more rapid enlistments. A statement is given 
of the changes made in the distribution of the army during 
last year. The removal from Florida of the remnant of the 
Seminoles has received the attention of the Department ; 
but its efforts have not been very successful. The Indian 
difficulties elsewhere are alluded to. The massacre of Lieut. 
Gratton and men by the Sioux is narrated, and the fact 
stated that the army force is quite inadequate to the protec- 
tion of our frontier, and to punish Indian aggressions. Our 
entire loss in Indian actions during the year is four officers 
and sixty-three men killed, and four officers and forty-two 
men wounded. The occurrences on the frontier furnish 
deplorable proofs of the insufficiency of our military force, 
and of the absolute necessity for its increase, which was 
urged by the Secretary last year. Our effective force does 
not exceed 11,000 men, which is entirely inadequate for the 
purposes for which we maintain a standing army. Its im- 
mediate increase is urged, at a cost sufficient to give some 
degree of security to the Indian frontiers, for which purpose 
the regular force is the most efficient, cheap, proper, and 
constitutional means, 


Toe New York Evection.—The official ean- 
vass for Governor of the State of New York, it is believed, 
will show a clear majority of about two hundred for Myron 
H. Clark, the candidate of the Whig Temperance and Anti- 
Nebraska parties. There is also said to be a large majority 
of the Legislature in favor of a prohibitory liquor law. The 
other candidates on the Clark ticket are elected by largem 
majorities. The vote for governor, as far as ascertained, 
stands thus: Clark, 154,869; Seymour, 154,592; Ullmann, 
121,050; Bronson, 83,590. 


A Noste Act.—George Beach, Esq., of Hart- 
ford, Ct., has erected a fine brick building in that city, com- 
prising twelve comfortable tenements, which he designates 
“ House for Widows,”—being intended for the comfort and 
accommodation of women who haye been deprived of the 
means of support by loss of husbands, Gc. This building 
he has put in the hands of trustees for that purpose—merely 
requiring of each tenant the nominal sum of $10 a year, 
which is to pay repairs, insurance and taxes. 


INDICTMENT OF THEODORE ParKEeR.—The Grand 
Jury of the October term of the United States Circuit at 
Boston found an indictment against the Rey. Theodore 
Parker and others. Tho indictment sets forth the legal pro- 
ceedings which took place under the fugitive-slave act, and 
which led to the arrest of Anthony Burns by the U. 8. Mar- 
shal of that district, who thereupon had him in legal custody, 
and then that one Theodore Parker, a clergyman, then and 
there, well knowing the premises, with force and arms did, 
knowingly and wilfully, obstruct, resist and oppose the said 
U. 8. Marshal, to the great hindrance and obstruction of 
justice, to the evil example of all others in like cases offend- 
ing, &c. Five counts in the indictment set forth the charges 
of resistance in various forms. Mr. Parker came in, accom- 
panied by his friends, waived the reading of the indictment, 
and gave bail in $1,500 for his appearance for trial on the 
ist of March next. The bondsmen, who, as they said, 
claimed the privilege and honor of becoming bail for Mr. 
Parker, were Samuel May, Francis Jackson, and John R. 
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Manley. The Government do not expect to prove that Mr. 
Parker was present during the attack upon the Court House, 
but they allege that, by his speeches at Faneuil Hall, a few 
hours previously, he made himself a participator in the pro- 
ceedings which followed. In his discourse on the Sunday 
after his arrest, he said that he had received many honors 
during his lifetime, but his arraignment in the U. 8. Court 
on Wednesday was the highest honor he had yet received 
from his fellow-men. 


Sir Jonn Franxuin.—A report has been re- 
ceived by way of Lake Superior, that the bodies of Sir 
John Franklin and his party have been found by Dr. Kane. 
They were said to be completely frozen, and in a state of 
good preservation. There is nothing incredible in the ac- 
count, although it cannot command general belief, until fur- 
ther details are made known. 


—_—_— 


SrveuLar Crime.—For some time past, great 
consternation has been created among ladies visiting thea- 
tres and other places of amusement, by the destruction of 
their clothing by the sprinkling of oil of vitriol, by some 
unknown person. The culprit was detected in the act and 
arrested. The name of the man proves to be Theodore H. 
Gray. When detected, the police officer suddenly seized 
him by the hand, with the exclamation, ‘How are you— 
how do you do?” at the same time shaking the arm vio- 
lently. A small patent oiling-can, filled with vitriol, dropped 
out. By the use of this oiling-can, which he concealed in 
an outside pocket prepared for that purpose, or in his 
sleeve, he was able to mingle in the crowd at places of 
amusement, and throw the vitriol upon the dresses that 
came near him. The can is a small tin contrivance, fitted 
with a flexible bottom, pressure upon which ejects the con- 
tents with considerable force It is used on steamboats and 
in shops for oiling machinery. In Gray’s hands it contained 
only vitriol. The prisoner had, previous to his arrest, borne 
an excellent character, and has, it appears, been rational 
upon every subject but that of throwing vitriol. Since his 
arrest, however, having come to his senses, he expressed 
deep regret for the course he has pursued, and admits his 
guilt in every complaint. His operations have been man- 
aged quite systematically, having had a pocket made in 
each side of his coat-skirts for the vitriol thrower. which 
he carried with him. On passing a lady in the street, or at 
a place of amusement, a charge from this “thrower” or 
“syringe” was easily effected without detection upon her 
dress. In some cases the ladies have been severely burned, 
the action of the acid being instantaneous and like fire. 
The prisoner has a wife and two children living at 256 De- 
1@ncy street, His aged mother and two sisters reside with 
him. Heis a printer by trade, and about 32 years of age, 
and carries on business at 104 Beekman street. He has re- 
cently suffered from pecuniary losses, and states that this 
probably was one of the causes that affected his reason. 


Iypian Hostiities.—In Oregon, the Snake 
Indians, a powerful and warlike tribe, have commenced 
hostilities against the whites. A whole train of immigrants 
were massacred with the most diabolical cruelties in the 
vicinity of Fort Borse, a post belonging to the Hudson Bay 
Company. Major Haller, with U. 8. troops and volunteers, 
made a fruitless attempt to overtake and chastise the offend- 
ers. It is charged that the Company’s agents have been 
furnishing the Snakes with arms and ammunition since 
their hostile intentions were apparent. 


THANKSGIVING Day.—Thursday, Nov. 30, was 
observed ia thi: and thirteen other States as a day of thanks- 
giving for the innumerable blessings which Infinite Good- 
ness has showered upon us during the last twelve months. 
The weather in this city was clear, cold and bracing. Dur- 
ing the morning, and for a day or two previous, thousands 
of persons left the city for different parts of the neighboring 
country, to join in the annual family reiinion peculiar to 
these occasions. The principal current of this travel set 
eastward—the sons of New England, as usual, paying 
marked respect to this day, as a token of esteem for their 
forefathers. In this city, business was generally suspended, 
and the day passed off quietly, and in a happy manner. 

The children attached to the “ Ladies Five Points’ Mission 
House,” and Mr. Pease’s “ Five Points’ House of Industry,” 
were most libera'ly entertained from the bountiful supplies 
of the city hotels and different friends of the institutions, 
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The “Home of the Friendless,” the children on Randall's 
Island, and the destitute strangers at Ward’s Island, were 
nobly cared for, and by a corresponding liberality, were 
enabled to enjoy the good things of the day. The neighbor- 
ing cities belonging to this State were happily employed in 
partaking and dispensing the comforts of this festive season. 


FOREIGN. 


Tor War.—tThe latest accounts from the seat 
of war show that Sebastopol still sustains itself against the 
attacks of the allies, and that the prospect of its ultimate 
reduction was as distant as ever. A great battle was fought 
on the 5th of November. An immense Russian force at- 
tacked the English position before Sebastopol, but, after an 
extremely obstinate conflict, was repu'sed, leaving the field 
covered with dead, and several hundreds of prisoners. The 
loss on the side of the allies was severe, including several 
general officers. Reinforcements to the seat of war are con- 
stantly despatched by the British Government. Every 
ayailabie steamship, at the last advices, was taken up for the 
purpose, including the Niagara and Arabia, of the Cunard 
line. The British Government is now paying at the rate of 
£38,000,000 per annum for the charter of steamers alone, 
beside the cost of fuel. The British War Office has issued 
a circular, calling upon all the embodied and disembodied 
militia to give as many volunteers as possible to the regi- 
ments of guards and the line and to the royal marines. The 
alarm in England seemed to be subsiding as to the position 
of the allied armies in the Crimea, which, with the rein- 
forcements arriving, were deemed sufficiently strong to 
carry out the object of the campaign successfully. A win- 
ter campaign in the Crimea will evidently take place, and 
wooden barracks for 20,000 men were being shipped by the 
British Government. Sachs 

Fatan Cavatry Cuarce.—tThe following inci- 
dent of the battle of October 25th is related by the corre- 
spondent of a New York Journal: 


“ After the battle had been won, and the Russians were 
retiring and re-forming after very heavy losses, an incident 
took place which is now the subject of sharp controversy. 
Lord Raglan sent orders for the light cavalry to ‘advance.’ 
The retiring Russian army had then re-formed with the re- 
serves, the cavalry being drawn up in six solid divisions, 
supported by as many battalions of infantry, with three 
batteries of artillery. In these circumstances, the order to 
‘advance’ was altogether impracticable and absurd, and 
Lord Lucan hesitated and inquired the purpose of the order, 
as there was no object to attack, unless the 600 men of the 
light artillery were expected to charge the re-formed Rus- 
sian army and a chief battery of some thirty guns. It is 
said that Captain Nolan, who communicated the order of 
Lord Raglan, gave it this significance; and so it was obeyed 
in the very madness of heroism; and a great victory was 
di umed by the unnecessary sacrifice of the devoted light 
cavalry. They charged over a plain a mile and a half wide, 
beneath the fire of the redoubts above, up to the mouth of 
thirty cannon, within range of the Russian musketry and of 
flanking batteries. Through the iron storm, up to the can- 
non’s mouth, rode these devoted horsemen, not one of whom, 
it was thought, would return; but, after cutting down the 
gunners, and even charging the serried masses behind them, 
they returned, having obeyed the aimless ‘order.’ forcing 
their way through a column of Russian lancers, the Russian 
artillery hurling grape and cannister upon the mangled mass 
of Russian lancers and Englishlight horsemen. The accounts 
vary, but, out of the six hundred men, it is believed that 
nearly four hundred were killed and wounded. Amongst 
the former was Captain Nolan, the bearer of the ‘order.’” 


ARRIVAL OF Smita O’Brren.—Among the pas- 
sengers between Malta and Gibraltar by the Candia, which 
has just arrived home with the Indian mail, was Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, returned from transportation. He arrived from 
Australia vi@ Madras. He was a first-class passenger on 
board the Candia, and entered into familiar conversation 
with those on board on every topic except politics. He 
looked care-worn. He was obliged to leave the Candia at 
Gibraltar, as he is prohibited, by the terms of his pardon, 
from visiting the United Kingdom. It was believed that 
he purposed visiting some part of Italy, 


FEMALE Paurers.—A Parliamentary paper re- 
cently printed states, that on the last day of the last week 
in the quarter ending at Lady-day, 1854, there were 21,673 
aged and infirm women in the workhouses in England and 
Wales, and 13,893 able-bodied women. Of these latter, 5,855 
were of good character, 1,904 of dissolute and abandoned 
character, and 3,598 were mothers of illegitimate children, 
but were not of dissolute or abandoned habits. 
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Business. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Tor AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will, 
be sent in Clubs, to different post-offices, when desired, as it 
frequently happens that subscribers wish to make a present 
of a volume to their friends who reside in other places. 


On THE Same TeRMS.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if TWENTY COPIES OF EITHER OR BOTH THE 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL, the WaTrer-CurE JOURNAL, or 
Lire ILLusrRAtep, are taken in one club. 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be re- 
ceived at par, in payment for the Journals. 


CiLuBs may now be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughout our country, and be forwarded at once to 
the Publishers, for the new volume to be commenced on 
the first of January, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE, 


SrvERAL bank-notes, post-office stamps, or gold 
coins, may be sent by mail, at single postage 


In Apvancr.—The exceedingly small price at 
which our Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 
cludes the possibility of continuance on any other principle 
than that of payment in advance ; consequently, no names 
are entered ou our book till paid for, and none are contin- 
ued longer tian paid for, unless the subscription be renewed. 


CLuss may be composed of persons residing 
in all parts of the United States, or the Canadas. It will be 
all the same to the publishers, whether they send the Jour- 
NALs to one or a hundred different post-offices. 


RENEWALS may be made at once, for the pre- 
sent year. Those who prefer, may remit for one, two, three 
or more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
duly credited, and the Journats sent the full time paid for. 


THE only way to secure complete files of the 
Journals, is by subscribing for them at the beginning of the 
volumes. The Journals are not stereotyped. 


Tur Postace on the two Journats is only six 
cents a year, and for L Fx InLustsrep twenty-sia cents a 
year, when paid quarterly, in advance, where received. 

Wnuen Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers. 

Discount.—For Three Dollars, the Water-Cure 
JourNAL, the PorenoLogioaL JourNAL, and Lire Inius- 
TRATED, will be sent to one address a year. 


Request To PostmMasTEeRS.—Postmasters will 
confer a special fayor on their customers, on us, and all 
other publishers, if they will stamp the name of their post- 
office PLAINLY on all letters, so that when correspondents 
fail, as they often do, to insert in their letters the name of 
the town and State, we may find out where they come from 
by the stamp of the postmaster. The present mode of 
stamping letters, and the carelessness of many writers often 
leaves us in the dark. 


Letters addressed to the Publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the wriTER, the 
Post-Orricrn, County and Starr, 

Please address, PosT-PAID, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


The New Volume commences this January, 1855, Subscriptions 
may be sent in at once. Now is the time to begin. 
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Wauxesua, Wis. — Our friend, Mr. H. D. 


Barron, will at all times be happy to supply the citizens of 
Waukesha and vicinity, with any of our publications, on 
liberal terms. 








—“— 


Auaustus Sawyer having purchased of Mr. 
Barnard his interest in the business of the late firm of 
Barnarp anp Sawyer, Akron, Ohio, will continue the 
business at the old stand, where he will be happy to see his 
old customers and others who may fayor him with their 
patronage. 

Works on Phrenology and Hydropathy constantly on 
hand. Subscriptions received for the PHRENOLOGIOAL and 
Wartrr-Curn Journats, and Lirnm ILLUSTRATED. 


Rurus Buancuarp, 52 La Salle st., Chicago, 
Illinois, will keep constantly on hand a full supply of our 
publications, which he will be happy to furnish at wholesale 
or retail. Subscriptions will be received for the Warrr- 
Curr and PuHrenoLogioaAL JourRNALS, and Lire Ixivs- 
TRATED. 


We have no hesitation in recommending Mr, Blanchard 
to our friends in Chicago, and vicinity, as every way worthy 
of their patronage. 


General Wotices. 


New York HypropatHic AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ScHoot.—We are happy to learn that the prosperity of this 
enterprise has thus far exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its friends and projectors. The lecture term, com- 
mencing November Ist, opened with a class of thirty-eight, 
of whom fourteen were females. But additions have been 
made since, enlarging the class to nearly or quite fifty. 

The preparatory measures have already been taken to se- 
cure a charter, thus removing the last and only impediment 
in the way of its complete success and permanency. 

Itis amusing as well as suggestive, to notice the reception 
which the students of this School, especially the female por- 
tion of them, meet at the hands of their “learned oppo- 
nents,” the regulars, when they visit the hospitals and cli- 
niques under Allopathic control. In some instances they 
were treated with the most marked politeness and attention, 
and in other instances with a rudeness and incivility more 
becoming butchers and tinkerers, than surgeons and phy-~ 
sicians. However, all these things must needs be. The 
world has not yet got accustomed to doctors who do not ad- 
minister poisons, nor physicians who talk plain common 
sense instead of unintelligible Latin; nor has it yet learned 
that it is better to be cured by a woman, than killed by a 
man. Herein there must be a revolution, and this revolu- 
tion the New York Hydropathic and Physiological School 
is bound to accomplish in due time. 











PHRENOLOGY IN PuHiILApELPHIA.—Our branch 
house in Philadelphia, at 23! Arch street, below 7th, has 
now been in operation little more than a year, and the 
manner in which the noble friends of the science in that 
city and vicinity have sustained it, merits our warmest 
thanks. Our books have been extenslvely sold, and exami- 
nations have been very numerous, particularly the written 
descriptions of character, in which department our associate, 
Mr. Sizer, is singularly successful. Classes in Practical 
Phrenology are being taught two evenings in each week ; 
the lady members in particular are evincing great zeal, and 
making rapid progress in the science. 

Our Phonographic Reporter, Mr. Reprreip, also has 
private rooms fitted up at the Cabinet, in which he teaches 
classes in Phonography He has had large experience, and 
his style of Phonography, and success as a teacher, are un- 
surpassed. We hope very many will avail themselves of 
these classes to acquire a thorough knowledge of our noble 
science, Phrenology, and of this new progressive art, Phon- 


ography. 

Private CLAsseS IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY 
have lately been formed at our Cabinets in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. The classes meet usually two or 
three evenings each week, until a course of eight or ten 
lessons have been given, when the student is prepared to 
continue alone his studies and investigations with the aid of 
books and a bust. 
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PurenoLocists and Lucturrrs.—We are happy 
to announce a return to the Lecturing field of our old and 
tried friend H. B. Gissons, who commences the winter's 
campaign in Otsego County, New York. His first course 
was given in Portlandville, early in November last. Our 
friends in that vicinity will do well to secure his professional 
services, 


Our Frienp, G. W. Waenur, has been spending 
a few weeks in Binghamton, Broome County. He will 
lecture in the principal towns in Middle and Western New 
York. He will give charts and written descriptions when 
desired, and supply all works published by Fowirers anp 
WELLS. 

PRorEssor GILLET, whom we have repeatedly 
exposed as an unprincipled pretender, is still imposing him- 
self upon the public. Our friends call upon us, from Otsego 
County, N. Y., and other places he pollutes with his pre- 
sence, to expose him, and this we do, from no other motive 
than to protect the people, and to defend Phrenology against 
the unclean contact. Again we say, beware of the impostor. 

PHRENOLOGY IN Brampron, Canapa.— The 
Standard, of recent date, says: “ During the last week our 
citizens were highly edified by the interesting lectures de- 
livered in the Town Hall by Pror. Brunn na. The Hall 
was densely crowded, and each lecture was more appre- 
ciated than the one preceding it. His examinations were 
generally satisfactory, at least those best acquainted with the 
parties said they were highly satisfied with the descriptions 
given. We believe it is Mr. Brunning’s intention to open a 
class, to whom he will impart, in a series of lessons, this 
noble science, if sufficient encouragement be given him. 
We hope he may succeed, as it is essentially necessary that 
all should know themselves. We trust that the young 
ladies and gentlemen of Brampton may embrace the present 
favorable opportunity, as another may never be offered 
again. We feel certain they will not regret it, if they only 
accept and improve the chance.” 

Mr. Brunnine intends to visit the principal cities in 
Canada West, during the winter, where he will be happy to 
meet the friends of Phrenology. He will supply those who 
may wish, with all works published at the office of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 








Hiteracy Hotices. 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
JOURNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evropran \orxs will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed to 
Fow.Lers AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 











Mr. Maciavrin’s New System, or LearninG AnD 
TEACHING TO WRITE, CALLED THE CURRENTE CALAMO 
(RAPID PEN) SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


We would call attention to an advertisement in another 
column, of MacLaurin’s “ Currente Calamo System of Pen- 
manship,”’ which professes to be a wonderful improvement 
in the mode of learning and teaching that art. 


Its claims are threefold,—1. That it combines the element 
of RAPIDITY with that of perfection in the forms of the 
letters, from the first, and so teaches an actual business hand 
such as is wanted for the work of life, and such as has here- 
tofore never been taught in the schools or by masters. 
2. That it renders the acquisition of the art of writing a free, 
bold, beautiful and rapid hand, a certainty for all persons, 
young or old, who go through the practice, unless there is 
actual idiocy ' or malformation of the hand and arm. 8 That 
it can be learned almost as well without a master as with 
one, the practice being purely mechanical, not requiring any 
special skill or genius, hardly more than turning a coffee- 
mill 

What strikes us in regard to it is, that it is a new applica- 
tion of the same principle of inuring a person to a useful 
habit by dint of practice, which finds an illustration in 
Water-Cure <A person who shrinks from the application of 
a drop of cold water, becomes, after a few months of famili- 
arity with his daily baths, such a lover of the same thisg 
that shocked him, that he cannot consent to do without it. 
This system of writing is really a system of gymnastics for 
the arm, hand, and fingers, and gives a continuous training 
of the muscles upon the elements of writing, of a most pecu- 
liar and interesting kind, until it becomes easier to go ie 
than to go wrong. 
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PracticaL Curistran Socratism ; a Conversa- 
tional Exposition of the True System of Human Society. 
By Apin Battov. New York: Fowrers anp WELLS. 
1854, [Price prepaid by mail, $2.] 

Those who know the author of this work, will need no 
better guaranty for the tone, spirit, and purpose of the ex- 
position unfolded in it, than is furnished by his character, 
abilities and attainments. Mr. Ballou is something more 
than a theorizer. He has a large and rich experience in the 
life of Practical Christian Socialism. As the originator of 
the particular branch of the great social movement known 
by the foregoing designation, and as the head of the Hope- 
dale community, he is in a position to give the world acom- 
plete exposé of the system of social life which he advocates. 
He has done it here most thoroughly and systematically, 
and in a fearless, but candid and truth-loving spirit. The 
work is divided into three parts. The first is devoted 
to Fundamental Principles, the second to Constitutional 
Polity, and the third to an examination of other social 
theories, with a view to show the superiority of the Practi- 
cal Christian System. The last part adds greatly to the 
value of the book, as we have very fair and tolerably full 
statements of the theories of Fourier, Owen, Warren, the 
Shakers, and the Perfectionists. Of the soundness of the 
criticism presented in connection with these abstracts of the 
various social systerns, we leave each to judge for himself. 
There will doubtless be differences of opinion, as there will 
be in regard to Mr, Ballou’s own. theory of social life; but 
all will acknowledge the truly Christian spirit of the whole 
book, and no one can read it without profit. We can cor- 
dially recommend it to all candid and truth seeking enquir- 
ers. We hope it will be widely circulated. 


Tur Ways oF Lire. By Rev. G. S. WEAVER. 
New York: Fowrrrs AnD Weis. 1855. ([Price, pre- 
paid by mail, 87 cents. ] 

The author of “Hopes anp HEtps,” a most excellent and 
popular work, intended for the young of both sexes, has 
here again presented himself before the public in a work for 
which we predict a wide circulation and a very useful mis- 
sion. It consists of a series of Lectures, in which the 
“Ways of Life’—the trwe and the false way—are antitheti- 
cally pointed out, and the highest and purest morality en- 
forced, It abounds in elevated and elevating thoughts, and 
pure, unsectarian and practical religious truth. It is a book 
for the family circle, and should be found in every house. 

The work is now just ready, and orders should be sent to 
the publishers at once. 


Toe Rurat New Yorker, published weekly, 
at $2 a year, by D. D. T. Moors, Rochester, N. Y., is one of 
the most popular agricultural journals published, Always ~ 
lively, wide awake, hopeful and enterprising, quite free from 
fogyism. The editors drive a fast team, but hold a stiff 
line. The reader becomes inspired to take hold, goto work, 
and ¢ry to do something in the world. Such a paper is sure 
to be liberally patronized, on account of its intrinsic merits, 
See advertisement, 


Tre Wuite Dove, and other Poems for Children. 
By EvizasetH W. Townsenp. 12mo0,128 pp. Price, 50 
cents, postage 10 cents. New York: J. ©. Drrsy. 

A pretty presentation book for children capable of appre- 
ciating poetry. 


THs Intustratep ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL 
AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR ALMANAO FoR 1855. Embel- 
lished with 120 engravings. 12mo, 144 pp. Price, 25 
cents, postage prepaid, 5 cents. Albany, N. Y.: Luruer 
TuoxeEr, publisher. New York: for sale by FowLERS AND 
WELLS. 

Multum in parvo. The gist of an encyclopedia! Use- 
ful to all men and women, but particularly adapted to agri- 
culturists, horticulturists, gardeners, ete. A copy should be 
placed in the hands of every farmer. See a more elaborate 
statement of its contents in our advertising department. 


Toe Water-Cure Atmanac, for 1855, now 
ready. Single copy 6 cents, Twelve copies 50 cents, Twenty- 
six copies $1.00. Let every family have a copy. 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC, for 1855, with 
portraits of distinguished persons. Six cents single, 50 cents 
per dozen, $1.00 for twenty-six copies, prepaid by mail to 
any post officein the United States. Address Fow.rrs AND 
We tts, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Hotes wud Comments. 


Exeorriciry.—During a violent storm which 
burst over Paris a few days since, the electric fluid entered 
a room in which was seated aman who had long been suffer- 
ing from paralysis, which deprived. him completely of the 
power of speech. It set fire to the bed-curtains, and did 
other damage in the room, but, instead of injuring the infirm 
man, it restore&to him his speech and health Zhe Papers. 

The use of the Galvanic Battery is highly recommended, 
not only for the cure of paralysis, but also of deafness 
neuralgia, skin disease, liver-complaint, dyspepsia, white 
swellings, and chronic diseases generally. These Galvanic 
and Magnetic Machines are kept for sale by FowLEerRs AND 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. Price for the best, put 
up in mahogany or rosewood cases, $12. A cheaper article 
may be had, but is more liable to get out of order, while 
this, with proper usage, will last a lifetime. They may be 
sent by express to any place desired. 





HusBANDS, OBEY YouR Wivzs. — It was not a 
dream which made the wife of Julius Caesar so anxious that 
he should not go to the Senate-chamber on the fatal Ides of 
March ; and had he complied with her entreaties, he might 
have escaped the dagger of Brutus. Disaster followed 
disaster in the career of Napoleon, from the time he ceased 
to feel the balance-wheel of Josephine’s influence on his 
impetuous spirit. Our own Washington, when important 
questions were submitted to him, often has said that he 
should like to carry the subject to his bed-chamber before 
he had formed his decision; and those who knew the clear 
judgment and elevated purpose of Mrs. Washington thought 
all the better of him for wishing to make her a confidential 
counsellor. Indeed, the great majority of men who have 
acquired for themselves a good and great name, were not 
only married men, but happily married—both paired and 
matched. 

It would be well for husbands and wives to confer and 
advise with each other on all questions of importance—ques- 
tions where each are equally interested, as in property, 
business transactions, etc. The one should not involve the 
other, without consent. 


A Lone-tivep Horsz.—At the Worcester Cat- 
tle Show the citizens extemporized a cavalcade a mile long, 
containing 200 saddle-horses, 55 spans, and 120 single horses 
in carriages. The Argws says that one of the horses was 
from Barre, and was 41 years old, and looking as hale and 
hearty as any present. His owner uses him every day, and 
considers him capable of as much hard work as any of his 
young horses, and good for at least ten years more of active 
Service. 

Few horses exceed twenty years; many are “broken 
down” at. ten or fifteen. But why not so treat them as to 
secure a long life of usefulness for the horse, the noblest of 
animals? Proper care in breeding, training, keeping and 
working, would secure this valuable end. Let us cultivate 
long-lived horses, 


DEGRADATION OF THE MuscoviTE CLERGY.—A. 
Russian gentleman relates that when passing one day 
through a village, he saw a number of peasants assembled, 
and stopped to inquire the cause. “Oh,” replied one of 
them, “it is only the priest, whom we are going to lock up 
in the barn.” ‘And why do you do that?” ‘ Because it is 
Saturday. The priest isa drunkard, and we always lock 
him up on a Saturday, in order that he may be in a condi- 
tion to perform divine service on Sunday. Onthe Monday 
he is free to drink as he likes for the other days of the 
week.”—French Paper. 

A beautiful example! Worse, even, than owr tobacco- 
chewing, snuff-ta ing, and cigar-smoking teachers of Chris- 
tian purity (?) and godliness, of which “ cleanliness” should 
be “one of the virtues.” But we suppose this is not thought 
to be quite as bad as absolute, besotted dead-drunkenness! 
We are therefore, with the “Maine Law” in prospect, in a 
less degraded condition than the Muscoyites. Where are 
our missionaries ? 


A’ GentLeman of Maryland, writing of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, Says: For my part, I thank God 
that I ever fell in its way, for I’m sure I am a much better 


and happier man, physically and mentally, than I ever 
should have been had I pursued the course I was in. 


J: B.—We have never seen or heard of an iron 
house in the style of which you speak There are several 
iron buildings in New York, which are well liked, but they 
will not come into general use until the price of iron is less 
than at present, 
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Tur PHRENOLOGIST AND THE Tuuc.—One of 
the London correspondents of the New, York, Tribune 
copies from an English work entitled the “ Indian Surgeon,” 
the following phrenological anecdote: 


The author found himself among a band of convicts in a 
prison, and among them he singled out one old man with a 
white head, a venerable aspect, and most noble develop- 
ment. He looked so noble and benign, that the author was 
filled with surprise to find him in the company of men who 
seemed to be deserving of their fate. He made inquiries, and 
found that “The prisoners were Thugs, convicted of lives 
spent in assassination, and this old man was far before the 
others in “'Thuggee.” He looked on placidly, and listened 
to this account of him. I expected an indignant denial every 
moment by him, especially when it was stated that the old 
man had tied the “fillet” round the necks of some eleven 
hundred human beings. As I looked at him again with a 
phrenological eye, I was within an ace of giving the lie to 
the native gentlemen in charge, when the old man muttered 
“Sutch-bat!” (or, “just so!”) He had no wish, then, to mis- 
represent matters; indeed, he was unwilling to forego the 
renown he had acquired. 

That night Phrenology and I hada strong tussle; and 
she had much difficulty in reéstablishing herself in my esti- 
mation, for this specimen of the “mild Hindoo” had given 
her the lie direct. I was not satisfied, therefore, until I had 
had a further confidential talk with the venerable Thug; 
and thereafter Phrenology came out immaculate; for 1 
found that this old man, born with the best of bumps, had 
been reared in the belief that to keep down an increasing 
population was a good thing, and that. every Thug was sure 
to go to heaven, as his “thugging”’ forefathers must have 
done before him. Old Baharee Lall, the ‘‘Thug,” therefore 
considered that his gray hairs were going down with honor 
to the grave, and in the utmost odor of sanctity; and it 
would have given him great satisfaction to be permitted to 
add a few more victims to his unexampled exploits; but to 
this there were objections. Phrenology, indeed, was not 
invaded by a hair’s breadth; it was merely a question of 
opinion as to what was crime and what was not. crime. 
Baharee Lall had a view of that question entertained by his 
ancestors, and carefully handed down to him; and, while 
taking a human life, his heart went not a jot the faster, His 
only wonder was, how others did not. think as he did; and 
he unhesitatingly denounced his accusers as heterodox to a 
fearful extent. As I bid Baharee Lall adieu I passed my 
hand across my windpipe. I wanted to assure myself of 
its being still in the same spot where I had seen it when 
shaving last. Baharee Lall “salaamed” with the greatest 
amount of courtesy that the long iron bar thought becoming 
to the occasion. We were perfectly polite, and merely 
gentlemen holding different opinions.” 





REVOLUTION IN Burtprnc.—In various parts of 
Massachusetts, a material for the construction of dwelling 
houses, stores, barns, &c., is coming into use. This new 
material is called concrete, and is made of gravel and lime. 
We believe it was Mr. Fowler, of New York, who first used 
the article in this country for building purposes. Two or 
three buildings of this material are in process of erection in 
this city, and we feel safe in predicting that. ere long no ma- 
terial will be more generally used than concrete. We saw 
one house at Hopedale the other day, a beautiful octagon, the 
walls and partitions of which, from cellar to roof, cost but 
one hundred and fifty dollars, labor and stock included. 
The material can be shaped into eyery conceivable form, 
Those who desire columns, pilasters, cornices, or other archi- 
tectural ornaments to their dwellings, can have them almost 
without money and without price; for lime is cheap, and 
gravel can be had for nothing. Comfortable, convenient, 
beautiful and durable homes may be built of concrete for 
less than one-half the cost of their construction out of any 
other known material. The introduction of concrete will 
form a new era in the art of building, and be the means, we 
ardently hope, of providing “homes for all.”"—Rhode Island 
Freeman. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING A MODEL BUSINESS LETTER. 


1, Get white paper, black ink, and a good pen. 

2. Know exactly what you wish to say before you com- 
mence. i 

8. On the right of the sheet, about five lines from the top, 
write plainly’ the name of your Post-office, County, and 
State, the day, month, and year. 

4, On the left hand side of the line below place the ad- 
dress of the person to whom you write. 

5. State your business in as clear and concise a manner as 
possible, using no more words than necessary. 

6. Always sign your name, plainly written, at the close. 

7. Envelope, direct, seal, and mail it, and never forget to 
pay the postage. 
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Tae Dirrerence Iv Men.— We often see an 
old and well-beaten man who never had a success in his life, 
who always knew more and accomplished less than his asso- 
ciates, who took the quartz and dirt of enterprize, while they 
took the gold; and yet, in old age, he is the happier man, 
and all his life long he was the happier man. He had a sum 
of hope, and they of desére and greed—and amid all this 
misfortune and his mysterious providences, he had that 
within him which rose up and carried his heart above all 
troubles, and upon their world-wide waters bore him up 
like the old Ark upon the Deluge. It was the Deluge that 
gaye out—not the Ark. God has distributed his gifts. It 
takes a score of them to make one man. One supplies the 
swift sagacity; another the cautious logic; another the im- 
pelling force; another the hope, another the practical tact— 
one supplies general principles, another the working plans. 
Men seldom unite by the strong points. It is men’s weak- 
nesses that bind them together. By distributing gifts, God 
makes one man dependent upon another; and welds society 
together by making every man necessitous, in some place, 
as regards other men. This distribution extends to classes 
and business interests—some are intensely progressive, and 
some stoutly stationary.—H. W. Beecher. 


THE MAN OF TOIL. 


Hx is the monarch of the soil: 

His reign the work of manly toil: 

His empire is the fertile plain— 

His wealth the sunshine and the rain: 
No thorn-lined crown is on his brow, 
His peaceful sceptre is the plough : 
His people are the lowing herd, 

The ox alone attends his word, 

And all around his throne are they 
Who love, and honor, and obey. 


A Loa Scuoot Hovusse.—There were some fif- 
teen or twenty barefooted, healthy-looking boys and girls 
playing and scampering and shouting around the door, and_ 
and I wondered at the evidences of a prolific reproductive- 
ness which seemed to characterize whoever inhabited it. 
While we were some distance from it, however, | heard a 
loud rapping on the window sash, and the little ones disap- 
peared with a rush into the house. That sound was too full 


_ of old memories, recollections of long ago, not to explain the 


problem that had puzzled me. 

That log house, standing there all alone in that little clear- 
ing, was a school house, a “seminary of learning,” a small 
branch of a great system, that has thrown and is throwing 
this country forward, with a rush of progress such as finds 
no parallel in the world’s history. As we passed it, the 
door stood open, and I took an observation of the inmates. 
There was the plain’ but neatly-dressed mistress, with her 
clean calico dress and black apron, her white neckerchief 
over her shoulders, and crossed gracefully over her bosom ; 
her hair combed modestly and smoothly from her forehead, 
and fastened in a knot on the back of her head, standing 
with a book in hand, and a class of little girls before her, 
about hearing them read. 

One chubby little fellow, of say eight or nine years of age, 
was standing by himself in the middle of the floor, with a 
paper cap on his head, his pantaloons rolled half way to his 
knees, his legs and feet bare, and the fore finger of the right 
hand in his mouth, and his face down in a ludicrous, sheep- 
ish and shame-faced fashion. There was no mistaking his 
position. He was undergoing punishment for some sin 
against the laws of the school, demonstrating the great truth 
that reaches all the way from the cradle to the grave, that 
the way of the transgressor is hard. There was something 
so old-fashioned, so familiar to me in all this, that I was 
tempted to laugh and cry at the same time, as the present 
and past stood out so palpably before me.—Albany Reg. . 


Reader, Were you ever there? Do you ever feel like 
almost venerating the TzacuEr who instructed you, advised, 
admonished, and directed you? Do you ever go back, in 
memory, to the time, the place, and the pleasures of almost 
innocent. childhood? The picture above is drawn to the 
life, and must go home to the affectionate remembrance of 
all who ever received the blessed words of wisdom, sancti- 
fied by benevolence and true womanly loveliness, 


“News” or Otp Times.—Mr. Editor: I lately 
came in possession of a portion of a newspaper, entitled 
“New York Packet and American Advertiser,” published 
at’ Fishkill, N. Y., during the revolutionary war. This 
number bears the date November, 1, 1781, and gives the 
first announcement of the capture of Cornwallis in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Br IT REMEMBERED, 

That on the 27th day of October, 1781, Lieutenant-General 
Cornwallis, with about five thousand British troops, sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war to his Excellency 
General George Washington, Commander -in-chief of the 
allied forces of France and America, 

Lavs Dro!” 

On the other side of the sheet is the following very hu- 
morous article, copied from another paper, which shows the 
spirit of the age: 

“A watchman of this city, after haying conducted the 
express-rider to the door of his Excellency the President of 
Congress, on Monday morning last, the honest old German 
continued his functions, erying out, ‘Basht dree o’—glock, 
and Gorn—wal—lis ish daken |’” Ke AK Pe 

Phila. Hoe. Bulletin. 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 


Tue most casual observer of the above portrait will not fail to{notice at once the particu- 
lar Phrenological and Physiological developments which unite to give to Sir Charles Napier 
a perfect adaptativeness for the position he now holds. Practical judgment, force, energy, and 
determination, combined with benevolence, mirth, and frankness, render him at once an 
able commander, and a universal favorite. 

ApmirAL Sir Cuartes Napier was born in 1786, and is, consequently, in his sixty-ninth 
year. By the calendar, an aged man ; but, in mind and body, active and vigorous. He 
entered the navy as a volunteer, in 1799. Three years later he became a midshipman; in 
1805 was made Lieutenant, and in 1808, a Commander. In 1810, having materially assisted 
in the capture of a French 74, he was promoted to be Post Captain. He was then only 
twenty-four, and one of the youngest officers of that rank in the service. During the follow- 
ing summer he served a campaign on shore with the army in Portugal, as a volunteer. From 
1811 to 1818, he was actively employed in the Mediterranean, from which he was dispatched 
to join in the war against the United States. Then came peace, during which he was out of 
active service for fourteen years. 


From 1829 to 1832, he was employed on particular services. In 1833 occurred the great 
event of his life—his complete victory of Cape St. Vincent, where he totally destroyed the 
more numerous and powerful armament of Don Miguel, and virtually finished the contest 
between the rival claimants for the crown of Portugal. 

In 1830, he hoisted the broad penant of Commodore and sailed for the Mediterranean 
His actions for the next two years were a succession of brilliant victories, for which, in De- 
cember, 1840, he was knighted, and received the thanks of Parliament. He has also been 

omplimented with orders and crosses from the Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
Portugal. He was made Admiral in 1846. In April last, he sailed for the Baltic, in com- 
mand of the Squadron sent against Russia, which position he now occupies. 

The Admiral has handled the pen as well as the sword, haying contributed several valu- 
able professional articles to the United Service Jowrnal. He has also published several 
volumes which are valuable as historical documents, and abound in interesting details. His, 
however, is naturally a life of action, ! caving others to record the movements he directs and 
the victories he achieves. 
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LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





“THE PROPER STUDY or MANKIND 18 Man,” 








A New First-class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, 
Literature, Science, and the Arts; to EnTerTaINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and |. 
Procress. Designed to encourage a spirit of hope, manliness, self-reliance, 
and activity among the people; to point out the means of profitable econo- 
my; and to discuss and illustrate the leading ideas of the day; to record 
all signs of progress; and to advocate political and industrial rights for 
all classes. 

Its columns contain Original Essays — Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive. Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc.; articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, The Markets, General News, and every topic which is of impor- 
tance or interest, all combining to render it one of the Best Family News- 
papers in the World. Published Weekly, at Two Dollars a year in 








advance, by 


FOWLERS anv WELLS, 


308 Broapway, New York. 


That our friends may judge of its merits, we copy a few Editorial Notices from the cotem- 
porary Press, which we doubt not will interest all who wish Our New Paper success. 





We have no doubt the constant reading of 
such a paper would prolong one’s lifetime.— 
Southern Enterprise. 

We look upon it as the best paper of the kind 
that has _as yet come under our notice,—/e- 
Former, Napanee, C. W. 

Remarkably well gotten up, and filled with 
useful and entertaining matter, judiciously 
adapted to the family circle—Golden Era. 


We take pleasure in commending it to those 
who wish for a paper that contains something 
besides love stories and other nonsense.—Pe- 
terborough Transcript. 

It is well worth patronizing.— Weekly Pal- 
ladium. 


It is made up of interesting and valuable 
matter, and fills a niche in the Newspaper 
World that has long been wanting.—/roquois 
Co. Press. 


The reading matter is rich and varied, and 
if we mistake not it is destined to be one of the 
most popular Journals published. If it does 
not meet with success it wont be from lack of 
merit.—Middletown Rainbow, 


Filled with just such matter as every family 
needs which regards life, health, temperance, 
and Education as blessings.—Comm. Organ. 


A perfect Gem.—Grayville News, 


A work of Practical Usefulness and general 
information.—Kosciusko Chronicle. 


It is emphatically, a “first-class weekly 
newspaper” in every sense of that much abused 
word.—Democratic Reflector. 


Lire ILLustraTeD_ promised much, but it 
gives more.—New York Teacher. 


Its columns embrace almost every thing of 
interest that is going on in the world.—Senti- 
nel and Witness, 


We had expected much from this paper, and 
yet it has surpassed our expectations.—Z//s- 
worth Herald. 


_ Every department of Science and Literature 
is represented in its columns—7'win Valley 
Locomotive. 

A model paper for a family,—Awrora. 

‘We can commend it to the patronage of our 
friends. It is filled with excellent reading, 
well arranged with every thing under an ap- 
propriate head.—Awburn Gazette. 





A sensible paper.—Awrora Guardian, 


It fully supplies the wants of all classes.— 
Peoples Journal. 


Its appearance is marked by taste and beau- 
ty, and we have no doubt it will we the best 
paper of the kind published in New York.— 
Corner Stone, Columbus, Geo. 


It is emphatically what it purports to be, an 
illustrator of life; bringing within its range 


every department of every-day life pointing 
out its errors advocating all necessary re- 
forms.—Rochester Flag. 


We cordially recommend it to all men of pro- 
gress and earnest searchers after truth; and 
we are persuaded it will become a favorite in 
the family circle-—Bradjord Crronicle, 


Well filled with valuable matter, and treats 
of subjects interesting to the human race.— 
La Ovosse Republican. 


Filled with useful and interesting articles.— 
Democratic Reflector. 


The most interesting, spicy, and attractive 
weekly that comes to our sanctum,—WMecha- 
nicsburg Gleaner. 


We commend this paper because it is devoid 
of trash.—Adwocate and Press. 


It abounds in Life as it is, health as it should 
be, and the World and the news in general as 
the Editors find it—Defiance Democrat, 


It is the very paper the American people 
have been wanting, and Supplies an important 
desideratum.— Christian Banner. 


In its columns may be found a most compre- 
hensive idea of what a newspaper should be in 
the variety and interest of the topics on which 
it treats.— Honesdale Democrat. 


It is one of the most interesting papers we 
have ever read, and we can with more than 
ordinary feeling bid it God speed.—Herald of 
Freedom. 


We commend it to all who desire a weekly 
publication of sound sense, good taste and 
sound morals, not tinctured with the fashion- 
able follies of the times.—Monroe Sentinel. 


It deserves, from its collection of interesting 
matter, to hold the highest rank of any paper 
of the kind published in our country.—J/on- 
mouth Inqurer. 


Our Terms are Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar for six months. Turre corres, Five 


Dollars. Frvn copies, Eight Dollars. Ereur copies, Twelve Dollars. Tex COPIES, (with 


one for Agent,) Fifteen Dollars. 


SrxTEENn corres, Twenty-four Dollars. 


TWENTY COPIES 


Thirty Dollars. Any additional number at the same rate. Payment invariably in advance. 


Papers sent no longer than paid for. 


Please address, post-paid, 


FOWLERS anv WELLS, 


808 Broapway, New York. 





For Taree Dotuars, remitted in advance, a copy of Lirm ILLusTRrarTep, 
Weekly, Tae PurenoLocicat JournaL and the Warer-CurE Journat, 


Monthly, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe. 





FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Phrenologists and Publishers, 


808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE ORGANS. 


1. Amatrvenerss,—Sexual love, fondness, at- 
traction, ete. ~ 
A. Consueat Lovz.—Union for life, the pair- 
ing instinct. 
2. PArnNTAL Love.—Care of offspring, and 
all young. 
8, Frienpsurp.—Sociality, union and cling- 
ing of friends. 
4, INHABITATIVENESS.—Loye of home and 
country. 
5. Contrnurry.—Application, finishing up, 
consecutiveness. : 
E. Vrrativenrss.—Clinging to life, repelling 
disease, : 
6. ComBativenrss. — Defense, 
force, courage. 
7. DestruotivEnrss. — Extermination, se- 
verity, hardness. 
8, ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feed- 
ing, greed. 
9, ACQUISITIVENESS,—Frugality, saving, in 
dustry, thrift. 
10, Snoretitvennss.—Self-control, policy, tact, 
artifice. 
11. Caurrousnuss.—Guardedness, safety, pro- 
vision, fear. 
12. AppropativENrss.— Love of character, 
name, praise. 
13. 
14, 


resolution, 


Srtr-Estepm.—Self-respect, dignity, self- 
reliance, independence. 

Firmness.—Stability, perseverence, deci- 
sion. 


15. ConscrmntiousneEss.—Sense of right, jus- 
tice, duty, ete. 

16. Horr.—Expectation, anticipation, trust in 
the future. 

17. Sprerrvartry.—intuition, prescience, pro- 
phecy, faith. 


18, Venzeration.—Worship, adoration, devo- 


tion, deference. 


20. peueree perv anes Tagen, manual ™ 
skill, 

21. Inzatiry.— Taste, love of beauty, poetry, 
and refinement. 

B. Susirmiry.—Love of the grand, vast, end- 
less, and infinite. 

22. Ta raztON Spey ae mimicking, doing 
ike. 

23, Mirra.—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, 
joking. 

24, INprvipvALtiry.—Observation, desire to 
see and know. 

25, Form.—Memory of shape, looks, persons, 
and things. 

26, Sizz.—Measurement of quantity, distance, 
ete., by eve. 

27. Weteut.—Control of motion, balancing, 
hurling, ete. 

28. CoLor.—Discernment and love of colors, 
tints, hues, ete. 

29. OrpeRr.—Method, system, going by rule, 
keeping things in place. 

30. CALcULATION.—Mental arithmetic, reck- 


oning. 

81, rs prea leasie ce of places, position, 
ete. 

32. EvENTUALITY.—Memory of facts, events, 
history, details, ete. 

33. Tume.—Telling when, time of day, dates, 
how long, ete 

34, Tunx.—Love of music, singing and play- 
ing by ear. 

35. LANGUAGE.—Eapression by words, acts, 
tones, looks, ete. 

86. Causariry.—Planning, thinking, reason- 
ing, adapting. 

87. Comparison, — Analysis, inferring, dis- 
crimination, ete. 

C. Human Narurz.—Perception of charac 
ter, motives, ete. ; 


19. Benevotence, — Sympathy, kindness,| D. Suaviry.—Pleasantness, blandness, per- 
goodness, suasiveness. 
TEMPERAMENT. 


A knowledge of the temperaments is essen- 
tial to all who would understand and apply 
Phrenology. We recognize three, as follows: 

I. Tae VrraL TeMPERAMENT, or the nour- 
ishing apparatus, enbracing those internal or- 

‘ans contained within the trunk, which manu- 
acture vitality, create and sustain animal life, 
and re-supply those energies expended by 
every action of the brain, nerves, or muscles. 
This temperament is analogous to the San- 
guine and Lymphatic temperaments. 

IL. Tue Motive ApPpARAtvs, or the bones, 





muscles, tendons, &c., which gives physical 
strength and bodily motion, and constitutes 
the frame-work of the body. This is analo- 
gous to the Bilious temperament. 

Ill, Ton Mentat Apparatus, or neryous 
temperament, embracing the brain and ner- 
vous system, the exercise of which produces 
mind, thought, feeling, sensation, &e. 

(For a full description of these tempera- 
ments, and their effects on mind and character, 
see “Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Ap- 
plied.”) 
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Atuertizements, 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 


$75 00 
20 00 
12 00 

1 00 

At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only on# 
CENT A LINE, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIES, our edition being 50,000 copies. 








Forafullpage,one month, . . . 
For one column,one month, . . . 
For a half column, one month, . . 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 


Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
fora single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remittad with the order. 


Copies of this Journnat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New York Crry, Boston, Patna- 
DELPHIA, and on the STEAMERS, 


All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jouvgnat should be s@at to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear, 





The Book Crade. 
DESIRABLE AND 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS! 


Adapted to Family Reading. Pub- 


blished by J. M. FAIRCHILD & CO., No. 140 
Fulton street, New York. 


T. S. Arthur’s TALES FOR THE RICH AND 
POOR; comprising Debtor and Creditor; Rising in the 
World; Making Haste to be Rich; Riches have Wiogs ; 
Keeping up Appearances ; Retiring from Business. Blue 
and red cloth, gilt, per vol. 38 cis,; gilt edges and sides, 
60 cents, 

Abbott’s FIRESIDE PIETY; 237 pages, with Engray- 
ings, cloth, gilt, 56 cts,; gilt edges and sides, 87 cta. 

Abbott’s CHINA AND THE ENGLISH, 324 pages, 
with Twenty [ilustrations and Illuminated Title; cloth, 
gilt, 62 cts, 

Mrs, Abell’s GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; an Of- 
fering of Purity and Truth; 480 pages, Illustrated, 
cloth, gilt, $1; gilt edges and sides, $1 50. 

Mrs. Abell’s WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELA- 
TIONS; 320 pages, cloth, gilt, 62 cts.; gilt edges und 
sides, $1. 

Mrs, Abe!l’s MOTHER’S BOOK OF DAILY DU- 
TIES; 240 pages, cloth, gilt, 62 cents; gilt edges snd | 
sides, $1. 

Mrs. Abell’s SKILFUL HOUSEWIFE; containing 
700 Valuable Articles, and acknowledged to be the Best | 
and Cheapest Book for Housekeepers; cloth, 50 cenis; 
neatiy half bound, 31 cts. 

THE COMPLETE DOMESTIC GUIDE; comprising 
the Skilful Housewife and the Mother’s Book ; 464 pages, 
eloth, $1. 

The above Works of Mrs. Abell are with confidence 
recommended, as comprising most useful information 
relative to all matters connected with every department 
of Household Duties. 








PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with Life of Bunyan, by 
Scott; and Notes selected trom Scott, Mason, and others. 
12mo, 400 pages, with Steel Engravings, cloth, gilt, $1; 
gilt edges and sides, with Illuminated Title, $1 50. 

LIFE OF Rev. GEORGE WHITEFIELD; reprinted 
from the London Tract Society ; 2i8 pages, cloth, gilt, 
50 cents; gilt edges and sides, 75 cts, 

Parley’s BOOK OF ANIMALS; an entertaining and 
Useful Book for the Young; 200 Ilustrations; cloth, 
gilt, 56 cuts; gilt edges and sides, 87 cts. 

FOUR YEARS IN THE GOVERNMENT EXPE- 
DITION ; a Narrative by Lieut. Colvocoresses, of the 
Exploring Expedition commanded by Capt. Charles 
Wilkes ; 375 puges, $1. 

CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED; one of the most 
interesting and Valuabie Works in relation to this coun- 
try; by J M Letts; 224 pages, $1 
THe FARMER’S MISCELLANY; a concise and use- 
ful work on Agriculture, by Geo, W. Marshall; with 
Sixty Ilustrations ; cloth, 50 cts. ; 

HISTORY OF NEW YORK IN THE DAYS OF 
THE DUTCH GOVERNORS ; together with Papers 





on events connected with the American Revolution, &e.; 
by Prof. A. Davis; 240 pages, cloth, gilt, 63 cts; gilt 
edges and sides, $i. 

BEACH’S AMERICAN PRACTICE; the Scientific 
System of Medicine on Vegetable Principles; by Wooe- 
ter Beach, M.D,; three yols. in one, 800 pages, with 
nearly 200 Engravings, sheep, $4. 


Copies of any of the above works sent by mail, free of 
posiage, upon receipt of the annexed price. 
J. M. FAIRCHILD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 140 Fulton Si., New York, 


For Sate py BELA MARSH, No. 


15 Franklin Street, Boston, a constant supply 
of the following valuable works, at wholesale 
and retail, viz. :— 

THE RELIGION OF MANIIOOD; or the Age of 
Thought. By Dr. J H. Robinson. No Atonement | 
without Repentance—No Kepentance without Re-. 
form—No Reform without Works. Paper bound, 
price 50 cents ; muslin, 75 cents ; postage 12 cents, | 

MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE; or the Repro-' 
ductive Element in Man as a Means to his Elevation 
and Happiness. By Henry C. Wright. ‘the Present | 
is the Child of the Past, and the Parent of the Fu-. 
ture. 75 cents: postage, 12 cents, | 

ADIN BALLOU’s NEW WORK ON SOCIALISM, 
650 pages large octavo. Price $1 75. 

Jan 1t b : 
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SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY. 


Designed for the use of Schools, Academies, and Families, Illustrated 
with Thirty-three Original Diagrams. By Asa Smitu, Principal of Public School No. 12, New 
York. (In Quarto Form.) 

This manual of Astronomical Science presents all the distinguishing principles in physical 
Astronomy with as few words as possible, but with such ocular demonstration by way of dia- 
grams and maps as shall make the subject easily understood. The letter-press descriptions 
and the diagrammatic illustrations are invariably found at the same opening of the book; the 
mere explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less price than in any other Elementary 
Astronomy. 

The Diagrams are larger and more full than any other work on Astronomy; they exhibit 
the Positions and Phases of the Planets in their orbits, The drawings, being perspective, 
exhibit the inclination of their several axes to the planes of their orbits more correctly than 
in any other work. Itis well to intimate to the young student who is somewhat acquainted 
with the sublime mechanism of the Solar System, that there may be something more magnifi- 
cent beyond. A number of Sidereal Maps are given, just to awaken in the young astronomer 
the amusing conception that unnumbered suns and revolving worlds occupy the depths of 
space far beyond the confines of our planetary system. By these maps he will learn the rela- 
tive positions of the principal constellations and stars, which will be useful and interesting 
to him in subsequent investigations of the ennobling truths of Mathematical Astronomy. 

Price, $1. Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
Publishers, No. 60 John St., New York. 


ABBOTT'S NEW MONTHLY. 
A MAGAZINE FOR THE MILLION. 


Devoted to Popular Literature, Choice Miscellany, and the Amusement and Instruction 
of Everybody. 
P TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS PER COPY. 
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Tus is an age of Literature—a reading age—and he who caters properly 
and judiciously for the public taste in this regard, entitles himself to the very best considera- 
tion of the community. The publisher who produces a work of real merit—a work of such 
a character as is calculaled to please the ‘masses—cannot fail to receive a support that will 
fully compensate him for his tact, talent, labor, and enterprise. 

In no city in the world are there so many papers, magazines, and books published, as in 
New York. We allude to successful publications. Those that have a mere temporary 
existence are countless—hundreds being brought into existence and dying within the year. 
Of the magazines published in this city—notwithstanding there are a vast number—''arper's 
and Putnam’s are the only ones that can be truthfully classed among those that have a per- 
manency. Both of these publications have reached a circulation unprecedented in the 
history of Magazine Literature, and therefore have a firm basis—a foundation that has 
proved disatrous to many ambitious, short-lived competitors. Notwithstanding, however, 
this fact, we are of the opinion that there is still room for another magazine, and a chance 
for its success. But it must be a magazine of a different character from either of those we 
have mentioned—one that will secure by its merits a circulation not only among a peculiar 
class of people, but among the masses. Entertaining, therefore, this opinion, and not inti- 
midated by the fate of many former aspirants, we have determined to embark in the 
hazardous enterprise of Magazrnge LITERATUR"; and will, on or about the 15th December, 
1854, issue the first number of a Magazine, to be thereafter published monthly, entitled 
ABBOTT'S NEW MONTHLY. 

Our intimacy with the trade throughout the entire country, and the facilities we possess 
of placing a publication before the public, and secure to the New MonTuty a very extensive 
circulation even on the start—a circulation that will yield a profit sufficiently large to warrant 
us in indulging in an outlay of money that will enable us to produce a magazine that will 
deserve a wide-spread popularity. 


Assotr’s New Monvruty will be printed on an excellent quality of white paper and will 
contain SIXTY-FOUR LARGE OOTAVO PAGES—a greater amount of reading matter than is con- 
tained in Harper's or any other twenty-five cent magazine published in the country. The 
contents will be diversified—the whole made up of Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Romances, 
Nouvellettes—in short, no pains will be spared to render its Literary Department acceptable 
to all classes. 


Terms :—Single copies, TWELVE AND A HALF cENTS—to be had at every newspaper and 
periodical depot in the country. Mail Subscribers will be served on the following terms:— 
One copy, $1 25 per annum; five copies $5; ten copies $10; an extra copy will be given to 
any person who will send us a club of ten copies. Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 

(@=" All communications to be addressed to 

R. J. ABBOTT, 
Janitd Publisher “Abbott's Monthly,” Appleton’s Buildings, 346 Broadway, New York: 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS 


IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Tue SuBscrIBERS would invite the attention of Book Agents throughout 
the States, to a new and valuable work, to be ready for agents about January first, entitled a 
HISTORICAL TREASURY of the Great and Most Important RELIGIOUS EVENTS 
which have transpired from the birth of our Saviour to the present time, with a Biographical 
reference to over Five Hundred individuals distinguished in Religious History. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. By Joun W. Barner, author of Elements of General History, 
Historical Collections of the States, &e., &e. 

100,000 copies of this work can be sold in one year from its publication; and active and 
responsible men who desire to secure a specified territory, are invited to address us a line 
immediately, and learn the terms and prices, with a further description of the work, 


Address, L. P. CROWN & CO., Publishers, 


Jan ‘td 61 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 
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CHOICE AND ELEGANT WORKS, 


James S. Dickerson, 697 Broadway, 
one door below the corner of Fourth street, 
would call attention to his carefully selected 
stock of Stanparp Liprary Books, in every 
variety of binding, and in every range of 
literature. 


All the NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, as 
soon aS published, will be found on our 
shelves, while our stock of rare and valuable 
IMPORTED BOOKS is well worthy the 
careful scrutiny of every lover of good books. 

Books Imported to Order by every steamer. 
Catalogues of all the valuable books to be 
found in the cities of Europe constantly on 
hand. Particular attention paid to orders for 
public and private Libraries. 





J. 8. D. is now opening several large cases 
of rare editions of valuable books, to which 
he would call especial attention. 


A great book for the holidays, just published 
by Jamuzs 8, Dicknrson, 697 Broadway, New 
York, 

HARRY’S VACATION, By W. C. Rriocu- 
ARDS, author of “A Day in the Crystal 
Palace,” ete. 

This book will be welcomed by all the boys 
and girls as one of wonderful interest to them- 
selves. It tells about a Christmas Visit to 
Beachwood, and all the adventure sand pas- 
times of the happy party gathered there dur- 
ing the vacation; what was done in the cook’s 
kitchen, and what was performed in the labor- 
tory by old Mr. Oldbuckle; what happened 
in the long evenings in the parlor and the 
library; as well as what calamities befell them 
in the snow-storm and upon the frozen pond, 
are all duly narrated. Having enjoyed a de- 
lightful visit, having learned much that was 
interesting and profitable from the good Mr. 
Oldbuckle, and received his parting blessing, 
they all left Beachwood, hoping next year 
again to enjoy a similar Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year! 

This book has been prepared with great 
care, in order to benefit, as well as to please, 
the readers of it, and parents may with perfect 
confidence place it in the hands of their 
children. It is illustrated with numerous and 
spirited engravings, and is for sale by book- 
sellers generally. 

Sent free to any post-office upon receiving 
its price, $1. 


“BE CAREFUL WHAT FOOD tuz MINDS 
OF YOUR CHILDREN FEED UPON. 
Scripture Histories for Little Children. By 
the author of “Mamma’s Bible Stories.” 
Illustrated with 16 beautiful engravings by 
Gilbert. 1 vol., square 12mo, 75 cents. 
Just published by James 8. Dickerson, 697 
Broadway, Publisher of Books for the 
Young. 

This book will be found to fill a place of 
great importance in the home education of the 
young. It is designed to illustrate and im- 
prove the facts of Scripture, and so to impress 
the lessons they unfold upon the minds of the 
young that their influence may be felt in after 
years, 

The book is illustrated with 16 splendid en- 
gravings, representing scenes in the life of 
our Saviour, Joseph, Moses, etc., and this will 
be found by no means an uninteresting fea- 
ture. 

For those little prattlers of the nursery who 
can not read, the style of the book has been 
rendered so simple that they may understand 
it when read to them by another. 


JAMES 8. DICKERSON, 
Publisher of Juvenile Books, 697 Broadway. 


The book will be sent by mail, free, upon 
receiving the price in postage stamps. 




















The Best Volume of Sea Stories ever published. 
SALT WATER BUBBLES. 
By Capt. Steerer, late Editor of 


the Boston Journal. In one large 12mo yol., 
55 Engravings. Containing 28 Stories of Ocean 
Life, sprinkled with Tempests, Shipwrecks, 


*‘Hair-breadth ’Scapes,” Piracies, and Battles, 
with occasional Glimpses of Scenes of another 
sort of life in Rural Districts of New England. 
“Tt is not only a highly entertaining work, but it con- 
tains much information which will be of especial inte- 
reat to those who have in prospect a voyage across the 
ocean.”? [Boston Recorder. 
“lt is written with an ability which shows the true 
genius of the author, and these “ Bubbles” are entitled 
to a place in the highest rank of sea stories. 
(Philadelphia Dispatch. 
Any one remitting One Dollar will receive a copy by 
mail, post-paid, from tke Publishers, 
W. J. REYNOLDS, & Co., 24 Cornhill, Boston. 
Jan itd 


BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, 


AND STATIONERY. 


Every variety at Low Prices. Books 
made to Pattern, Paged, &, 


COPY YOUR LETTERS by the use of Fran- 
cis’ Manifold Letters Writer. Letters and 
Copies are written at the same time. Price, 
from $1 to $5. 


DIARIES AND DAILY JOURNALS for 1855; 
all sizes, for Pocket and Office use. Price, from 
25 cts. to $2. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, Printers, 
and Book Binders, No. 77 Maiden Lane N Y. 


DR. BEECHER’S GREAT WORK. 
THE PAPAL CONSPIRACY EXPOSED 


Tuts is one of the most powerful 
productions ever written on this important 
subject, and is based upon authentic Catholic 
documents and history. It should be read 
by eyery true friend of our time-honored 
institutions. 12mo, 420 pages. Illustrated 
Price, $1 25. Published by 

STEARNS & CO., 
No. 91 Washington Street, Boston, 
To whom all orders should be sent, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Sent free of postage to those remitting $1 25 
Janitbd 


THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 
ENTITLED 
FIRST LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY AND GKOLOGY, 


AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE, 


BY J. EMERSON KENT, A.M., M.D. 


A new school book, the first Ameri- 


can work ever issued as the first book, or ‘First 
Lessons in Chemistry and Geology as applied to 
Agriculture,” designed as the first step for the 
young, to be used in all our common schools, is now 
submitted to the educational public. Some indeed 
protest against the introduction of all modern 
improvements in making the earth productive; 
still the great agricultural interests of our nation 
depend upon a rising generation of practical farm- 
ers, who will till the soil as much by a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws of Chemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow. 

The subject of agricultural chemistry cannot but 
s00n commend itself to the world as the most im- 
portant of all studies, and, in fact, the wealth of this 
country would be doubled within one year, were 
all that saved which is now lost by stupid, bungling 
agriculture, A volume of recommendations could 
be given to the public, but it is not necessary. 

School Committees and Teachers will be furnished 
with a copy gratis, for examination, by mail, post- 
paid, on application to the undersigned. Price 
25 cents. 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st., Boston, Mass, 


Also for sale in quantities by F. Cowperthwalt & 
Co,, Philadelphia ; Cady & Burgess, New York ; 
Phinney & Co,, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Darrow & Brother, 
Rochester, N, Y.; William Wilson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; H. M. Rulison, Cincinnati, 0.; and by all 
other booksellers in the United States. 

N. B.--A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State in the Union, and in- 
troduce this work into schools. A liberal commis- 
sion will be paid. Gentlemen who travel for health 
or recreation will find this occupation a lucrative 
and agreeable employment. Addresg as above, 

Oct St, 














Boox Iniustrarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor Housa N.Y, 
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ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOKS EVER WRITTEN. 


AMABEHT: 


A RaA M Itai 


1-820 0) een. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 


A Story of Singular Power, that either sweeps you along with its pow- 
erful spell, or beguiles you with its tenderness, pathos, and geniality. It is, in brief, a great 


book, and a, good book— 


A BOOK OF GENIUS, BEAUTY, AND POWER. 


The Press everywhere have bestowed upon it the most glowing eulogies, without one dissent- 


ing voice! . 


It is a book so thoroughly excellent, so exalted in its character, so full of exquisite pictures, 
and manifesting so much genius, taste and knowledge of human nature, that all who read it 
by acclamation pronounce it.excellent. 12mo. Pp. 470. Price, $1. 

Copies mailed, free of postage, to any part of the United States, upon the receipt of $1. 


Jan 1t bd 


BUNCE & BROTHER, Publishers, 


134 Nassau street, New York. 








PRACTICAL 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 
A Constitutional Exposition of the 


True System of Society, discussing at length 
its Fundamental Principles, Constitution Pol- 
ity, and Superiority to other Systems. By 
Adin Ballou, with a Portrait of the Author. 

This work is designed to give the inquiring publica 
true statement of the views of those calling themselves 
Practical Christian Socialists, who believe they have 
found the true system of Human Society. The princi- 
ples therein advocated, and the form of union pioposed, 
is the same as is now practiced at the Hopedale Com- 
munity, Milford, Mass. The pointsof difference between 
this community and others are clearly shown. It is not 
akin with Individual Sovereiguty, Free Love Principles, 
Noyesism, or Shakerism, and differs materially with 
Fourieriem, It presents theoretically a complete Social 
Superstructure from foundation to pinnacle. Let friend 
and foe inspect every part of it critically. — 

Price $2, free by mail, The trade supplied. 


Address, FOWLERS ann WELLS, 
Jan 808 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOK. 
PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 


Schools, Academies, Colleges, and the General 
Reader, 


COMPRISING A FAMILIAR EXPLANTION OF THE 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 


OF THE 


ORGANS OF MAN, 


ILLUSTRATED BY COMPARATIVE REFERENCE TO THOSE 
OF THE INFERIOR ANIMALS; ALSO, 


fn Hssay on the Preservation of Health 


a J 
With 14 quarto Plates and over 80 Engravings 
on Wood, making in all nearly 200 figures, 


By J. ©. Comstock & B. N. Commiyes, M.D, 
Published by 
SAMUEL 8. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Pearl Street, New York. 


Teachers and others are requested 


to examine the above work, which will be 
found to be well adapted for generaluse. Some 
copies have colored plates, which, athough 
they increase the cost somewhat, render them 
much more attractive and useful. 


Also, recently published, 


Hassall’s Microscopic Anatomy, 2 vols., 8vo., 
with many colored plates ; 

Fuller on Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and 
Sciatica ; 

Quain’s Anatomical Plates, 4to, 200 plates, plain 
or colored ; 

Goddard on the Teeth, 30 plates, 4to. 

Harrison’s Text Book of Anatomy. 2d edition. 
Numerous illustrations. 8vo. 

Jan itd 





WEBER’S: ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithographed and republished 
by "Nnvicorr & Co., No. 59 Beekman street, New York, 
trom the German edition by Prof, M, J. Weter, consist- 
ing of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com 
prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mounted 
Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted, $25. May ly b 








A BOOK FOR THE FAMILY. 


HOM@OPATHIC PRACTICE OF 


MEDICINE; by Martin Frevian, M.D., em- 
bracing the History, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
of Diseases in General; including those pecu- 
liar to Females, and the Management of Chil- 
dren. 12mo. Muslin, $1 25. 


Recommendations from several of our most 
distinguished Practitioners, some of whom 
are also Authors. 


From F, Vanderburgh, M.D. 

“To M. Freligh, M.D. My Dear Sir,—I congratulate 
you both upon the advent of a new year, and the timely 
appearance of your new work on the Homeopathic 
Practice of Medicine. Whatever may be said of your 
Work, or of its author, by those who still confide in the 
old esiablished errors, mankind will ever have reason to 
rejoice that you have confronted those errors, and con- 
tributed to the reversal of the Le isles judgment against 
Homeopathy, I doubt not the history of medical science 
be record the influence of your work through centuries 
o come, 


From C. C, Kiersted, M.D., 145 West Thirty-fourth St. 


‘T regard it better adapted to the wants of the stud- 
ent than any other extant, Almost indispensable to the 
young practitioner, and better calculated for the laity 
than any other work with which I am acquainted.”’ 


From G. Lorillard, M.D, 


RuineBsck, December 15, 1853. 

“Dr. Freligh has succeeded, admirably in carrying out 
the design of his Homeopathic Practice of Medicine, It 
is truly a Text Book for the student, ‘a concise book of 
reference for the profession ;’ and by its simplicity, set- 
ting forth the various conditions of disease, and the 
adaptation of the remedies, place it foremost as a domes- 
tie guide,”? 

From R. Bartlett, M.D. 


HaruxEm, December 10th, 1853. 
oy regard \ Homeopathic Practice,’ by Dr. M. Freligh, 
as a ‘desideratum.’ It is more complete than any 
other similar work,’? 


_ From Henry D. Paine, M.D. 


ALBany, September 14, 1884. 

“ Gents,:—As to Dr. Freligh’s work, I fully concur in 
the general commendation accorded to it, both for its 
plan, and the very satisfactory manner in which the 
author has accomplished the objects proposed—compre- 
hensive in its scope, concise and clear inits delineations, 
explicit in its instructions, and convenient in its arrange- 
ments. I believe it to be well calculated to ‘ dissemi- 
nate more widely a correct knowledge and an intelligent 
appreciation of Homeopathy.”’ : 


From R, M. Bolles, M. D., 294 Fourth Street. 


New York, January 6th, 1354, 
“T regard it as a very desirable work, and unsur- 
passed in plan and execution.”’ 
SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN, Publishers, 
Jan ltd No. 115 Nassau Street, New York. 





A NEW AND COMPLETE 


GAZETTEER OF THE U.S. 


Giving a full and comprehensive 
review of the present Condition, Industry and 
Resources of the American Confederacy, em- 
bracing also important Topographical, Statis- 
tical, and Historical Information, from recent 


aud original sources; together with the results of , 


the Census of 1850, with Population and Statistics, 
in many cases to 1853, with a large and beautiful 
Map of the United States. In this work it was in- 
tended to give accurate and reliable Statistics of 
every Town and Post Village in the United States, 
and is an almost indispensab'e volume to any busi- 
ness-man, Price, $3 50. Postage, 50 cents, 
For sale by FOWLEKS anv WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 


DEXTER & BROTHERS, 
14 AND 16 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
Wholesale Dealers in Books, Maga- 


zines, and Weekly Papers. The trade supplied 
all over the world. Janitbd 
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A Beautiful New Year's Present. 


THE APPROACHING Honipays will 
incline the generous and benevolent to seek 
appropriate GIFTS for their friends, at home 
and abroad. We would propose as the most 
suitable, a year’s subscription to 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


A new first-class Family Newspaper, devoted 
to News, Literature, Science and the Arts, to 
Entertainment, Improvement and Progress. 
Published weekly, at Two Dollars a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Phrenology, Education, Self-Im- 
provement, Biography, (with Portraits,) and 
the Natural Sciences. Monthly, at Onz 
Doar a year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life and Health; Engravings, illus- 
trating the Human System It is, emphati- 
cally, a guide to Health and Longevity 
Monthly, at Onz Douiar a year. 

Please address 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
_ 808 Broadway, New York. 


P.S.—For Turex Doxtars, remitted in 
advance, a copy of each of these three journals 
will be sent One Year. 


WELLS’ 
CHEAP CASH. BOOK, STATIONERY, MUSIC, 


AND FANCY GOODS EMPORIUM, 
140 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


A general assortment of Book, Music, 


Stationery, Fancy Goods, Blank Books, Diaries, 
Memorandums, Portmonaies, ‘Maps, Charts, 
Portfolios, Pocket-Books, Bankers Cases, Writ- 
ing-Desks, Pad-Blotters, Plain and Fancy 
Note Papers and Envelopes, Foolscap and 
Letter Papers, Wedding, Visiting, and Business 
Cards, etc., etc. 


Depot for Fowlers and Wells publications; 
ee Snow’s Celebrated Round Pointed Pens; 
§ Waters’ Chemical Writing Inks ; 
gs Giles Printing Ink Co.’s Inks; 
2 Empire Knife Co.’s Cutlery; 
_ “yi European and Americen Papers, Magazines, 
c., &e. 
("Books or Musie sent to any part of the country 
free of postage, on receipt of the publishers prices, 
Any book not in store, furnished at short notice. 
(2 Any description of Plain or Ornamental Printing 
executed at short notice. 
Janltbd G. S. WELLS, 140 Nassau street, 


HERALD OF PENMANSHIP. 


MacLavrin’s CuRRENTE CALAMO 
(rapid pen) SystEM.—I. THE SCHOOL SERIES. 
MacLaurins’s System of Gymnastic Exercises. 
The complete Course of Gymnastic Exercises 
in six numbers. Price 75 cents. 


MacLaurin’’ ROUND HAND COPY BOOKS, in 
arts, price 25 cents; and MacLaurin’s SERIES 
OF FINE-HAND COPY BOOKS, in four parts, price 
50 cents, are now ready, The above twelve books 
constitute MacLaurin’s Complete Series, price $1 50 for 


@ set. 

Il. SELF-INSTRUCTION SERIES. The essential 
course of this series consists of MacLaurin’s SYSTEM 
OF MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, in Five 
Numbers, accompanied by a Book of Instruction, to- 
gether with Six of the MacLaurin Pens and a Holder, 

ut up in one packege and sent to any part of the 
nua States by mail, with the postage paid, at One 

ollar. 

The Jarger course is the same as the preceding, aug- 
mented by tho Series of Six Round and Fine-hand Cop 
Books, and a Blank Exercise Ruled Book for additiona: 

ractice, making thirteen books in all, with Pens and 
ustruction Book, at Two Dollars. 

The book, containing a full exposition of the System, 
with directions will be sent separately to any one order- 
ing it, and including a perme Sante and twelve-and- 
a-half cents. This will give a full knowledge of the 
immense advantages of the system over all others, and 
enable the buyer to proceed understandingly, if not al- 
ready aware of the nature of the plan, which is the art 
of writing rapidly from the first, and at the same time 
well—an art never before taught, either in the schools 
or by writing-masters, 

Extra. Piimary Book of Big Exercise, for hand and 
arm, introductory to the course, adapted to children 








from four years old and upwards, and useful to all, 
Price 18% cents, 

Book of Mammoth Capital Letters, for extra Gym- 
nastic Exercises during the whole course, Eighteen 
cents. These two books also indispensable in schools. 

‘Twenty-four Writing Tablets for children in families 
and Primary Schools, Six cents; containing the Big 
Exercises on hand-board sheets just the thing for young 
beginners, combining the book and the toy. 


Published by CHARLES B, NORTON, up 
Jan 1t b 71 Chambers St.,.N. Y. 
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Periodicals. 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Issued on the Ist of December, the 


ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER of RU- 
RAL,AFFAIRS and CULTIVATOR ALMANAC 
for 1855, Illustrated with more than One Hun- 
dred Engravings. In one 12mo vol., 144 pp. 
Price 25 cents, 


The Illustrated Annual Register has been prepared 
with special regard to the wants of our rural popu- 
lation, and we hazard little in saying that it will 
afford more valuable information on the several 
subjects of which it treats, than has ever before 
been presented at so small a cost. The chapters 
on Country Dwellings, Improving and Planting 
Grounds, and the Culture of Fruit, have been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. J. Tuomas, with his usual taste and 
ability, expressly for this work, and are each well 
worth more than its cost. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, a Weekly Jour- 
nal for the Farm, the Gardefa, and the Fireside, 
forming yearly two large and beautiful quarto 
volumes of 416 pager each, 


This journal, which has now been published nearly 
two years, combines in one large sheet, an aGui- 
cuctURAL, HortimucTURAL, and HAwILY JouRNAL, 
furnishlng, besides its large amount of practical 
matter on Rural Affairs, in its Freesipk Dapart- 
MéNT, a choice collection of articles peculiarly 
adapted to interest and exalt the views and alms of 
the Family Circle, together witha careful digest of 
the News oF THe Week, and a full report of the 
Propuce and Carrie Makers, 

Tams: $2a year; Three copies for $5, 


THE CULTIVATOR, a Monthly Journal for the 
Farmer and the Horticulturist, beautifully Illus- 
trated, and formingan annual volume of nearly 400 
pages, at Fifty Cents a year, 


This work, which has now been published for 
twenty years, is too well known in every part 
of the Uniou to need commendation. It {s be- 
Meved that it is not too much to say that it has 
always enjoyed the reputation of ranking as the 
first of our monthly rural journals, 


JINDUCEMENTs To Sunscrisg.—For Ten Dollars we 
will send Twenty Copies of the Cuxtivaror for one 
year, and a copy of the Annuat ReaisTeR to each, 

For Four Dollars we will send Two Copies of the 
Country GENTLEMAN one year, and a copy of the 
Annvat RecistTer to each. 

All letters to be addressed to 
LUTHER TUCKER, 
Jan i1tb Albany, N. Y. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1855. 


Tae Lirrte Pirerim, a Monthly 


Journal for Girls and Boys, edited by Gracr 
GREENWOOD and Lanper K. Lipprncort, Ilus- 


trations by Devereux and others. 


The second volume of this popular periodical will 
begin on first of January, 1855. Among the con- 
tributors will be found some of the most famous 
writers of both England and America; such as 
Henry W. Longfellow, Martin F, Tupper, Mary 
Howitt, Miss Pardoe, Mrs. Newton Crosland, J. G, 
Whitties, Henry Giles, Bayard Taylor, James T, 
Fields. Mrs, L. H, Sigowmney, Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritchie (Mrs, Mowatt,) Anna H. Phillips, (Helen 
Irving,) Mrs. Frances D. Gage. and many others, 
all.of whom will furnish original articles, Grace 
Greenwood will write almost exclusively for the 
“ Little Pilgrim.” 

Trams—Fifty Ceuts a year for single copies, or 
Ten copies for Four Dollars, payable invariably in 
advance. 

Specimen copies furnished free of charge, A few 
hundred copies of Volume First can still be supplied. 

Address, post-paid, : 4 
LEANDER K, LIPPINCOTT, 
66 South 3d street, Philadelphia. 


DINSMORE’S RAILWAY GUID 
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Epitep principally by the Railroad 


Superintendents themselves, making it the 
most reliable and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and the only one containing the Time 
Tables of all the Railroads in the United States 
and Canada. 

{ts extensive sale makes {t one of the best Adver- 
tising mediums extant. Sold principally on the 
Cars to Travellers, when they have leisure to read, 
and is taken by them, not only as a Railroad Guide, 
but as a Directory to the best Mercantile and Me- 
chanical Houses. 

DINSMORE & £0. Publishers, 


_ Jan 2t b. No. 9 Spruce street, New York. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 
A Monthly Journal of Agriculture 


and Horticulture. Volume XVI. Second Series. 
1855. Each number contains 32 royal octavo 
pages, in double columns, and twelve numbers 
form a volume of 284 pages in a year. 


TrRMs.—Single Copy, 50 cents ; Five Copies, $2 ; 
Eight Copies, $3 ; and at the same rate tor any larger 
number, 

sar Remittances properly mailed, and registered 
postage paid, at the iisk of the Publisher. 

tar Postmastors are res, ectfully requested to act 


as Agents, _ 
Pedi pee Es DANIEL LER. 
: sher an 4 .¥. 
siatee a roprietor, Kochester, N, ¥ 























T. $. ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR 1855. 


Four COPIES A YEAR FOR FrvE DoLuars. 


Encouraged to new efforts by the very Larcr 
Increase of SussoriPrion during the past year, 
the publishers of the Home Magazine will 
greatly improve the coming volumes, and add 
many leading attractions. The work is to be 
printed on entirely New Tyrg, so that its typo- 
graphy will be equal to that of any magazine 
in the country. 

The Home Magazine, during the year 1855, will 
contain between 800 and 1000 double-column octavo 
pages of carefully edited reading matter. It will, 
in addition, be largely Illustrated in the best style 
of Art, with elegant Steel and Colored Engravings, 
and by several hundred fine wood Engravings of 
Cities, Scenery, Remarkable Places, and objects in 
Science, Art, Natural History, Needlework, the 
Latest Fashions, Articles of Dress, &c., all for $1 25 
a Year, in Clubs of Four Subscribers, The cheapest 
Monthly Magazine in the world! 


The Editor refers to the literary character and 
quality of the work in the past, for what it will be 
in the future. He pledges himself to keep ite pages 
free from every thing that is ill-natured, profane, 
or vulgar; while, at the same time, he will seek to 
impart thereto the highest possible degree of in- 
terest. 

It is designed especially for Home Rwapina, and 
embraces articles covering the widest range of sub- 
jects. Fiction, History, Biography, Philosophy, 
Science, Wit, Anecdote, Travel, &c., are blended 
with care and discrimination, 

The Editor’s own pen will be busy during the 
year, and furnish, as heretofore, stories, sketches, 
and one or more original nouvellettes, 

Texums: One Copy for one year, $2; Two Copies 
for one year, $3 ; Three Copies for one year, $4; Four 
Copies for one year, $5. All additional subscribers 
beyond four at the same rate; that is $1 25 per 
annum, 

Where Twelve Subscribers and $15 are sent, the 
getter up of the club will be entitled to an addi- 
tional copy of the Magazine. 

Tne January number will be ready early in 
December. Specimen numbers furnished to all who 
wish to subscribe or make up clubs. 

Premiums.—A variety of liberal premiums are 
offered, Among these is a library of 200 volumes 
for the largest number of subscribers sent in by the 
5th of April next ; 100 volumes for the next highest 
list ; 75 volumes for the next ; 50 volumes for the 
next, and a handsome Family Bible for the fifth 
highest list. Besides, there are special premiums 
for all who fail in obtaining any of these, according 
to the number of subscribers sent. 

T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


THE 
UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER. 
Organ of the American Writing 


and Printing Reform Association, Edited and 
published by ANDREW J. GRAHAM, Editor of the 


Phonetic Department of Life Iiiustrated. 


This Journal, the oldest American Phonographic 
Publication, enters in January, 1855, upon its Fourth 
Volume, Its publisher is determined that this volume 
shall add to its former unequalled popularity, cireula- 
tion, and usefulness. In addition to sixteen large pages 
of phonography,E NGRAVED onand printed from stone, 
it will contaio sixteen pages of corresponding size printed 
in Phonotyphy, Longhand Phonography, and common 
type. Thus its patrons will be furnished each month 
with a journal of rHirty-rwo PaczEs beautifully printed, 
containing Essay; Criticisms; Book Reviews; Hints as 
to Phonographic Outlines, Vocalization, and Phrase- 
writing ; Remarks on Pronunciation and Orthography; 
Phonetic Intelligence; Notices to Correspondents; lm- 
portant Items of News; Biographies of Phonographers ; 
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| Gems of Expression ; ‘‘Glances, ? Sketches; Eloquent 


Extracts; etc., ete —-in four different methods of repre- 


seating our language ; Romanic print, Phonetic print, 
 Phovetic Longhand, and Phonetic Shorthand, (in both of 


its styles.) All forONE DOLLAR. 

Subscriptions should be prepaid, and addressed as 
follows: “AnpREw J, GranaM, Phonetic Depot, 358 
Bleecker, New Yoik,” 5 

(3 Any peraon desiring to become practically ac- 
quainted with the various Departments of the Writing 
and Printing Reform cannot do better attain his or her 
wish by sending the pobuetes $1 50, (the filty cents in 
stamps,) for which there will be furnished the neces- 
sary Instruction-book, (prepaid,) and the UNLVERSAL 
PHONOGRA?PHER for one year. 


*,* Editors wishing to exchange, will plense to give 
the above two or more insertions, (sending us their pa- 
per marked,) and notice our monthly issues. 

Jan 2 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FORKIGN 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST. 
N.B—Subseriptions Commence Jan. 1, 1855. 


THe InnustrateD Lonpon News, 


Punca, Diogenns, and all other London, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Newspapers are sup- 
plied, and will be mailed (to order) to any part 
of the United States or Canada. 


Books and Periodicals of every variety imported (to 
order) on reagonanle terms and quickly, by 
ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
Janitd 109 Fulton S:., (2nd Floor,) N. Y. 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE BEST! 


Moorn’s RuraL NEw YorKER, tho 


Leading American Weekly Agricultural, Lit- 
erary, and Family Newspaper, has a much 
larger circulation than any similar journa] 
published in this Country or Europe, It em. 


braces more Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, 
Scientific, Educational, Literary, and News Matter, 
interspersed with Engravings, than any other paper 
in the Union, rendering it unequalled in Variety and 
Usefulness of Contents. 

form, TkERMs, AND PREM(tuUMSs.—Each number of the 
Rurawt New Yorker comprises Eight Double Quarto 
Pages, (forty columns,) printed on superior paper 
and clear type, and appropriately illustrated. The 
Sixth Volume, commencing January, 1855, will be 
printed on Copper-faced type, and otherwise ma- 
terially improved. With Six able Editors, and all 
necessary facilities, the RuRAL excels in both Con- 
tents and Appearance. 

Terms, in advance, $2 a year; Three copies for 
$5; Five for $8; Ten for $15; Twenty for $25, 
Liberal inducements to agents and those who form 
clubs, including over Seven Hundred Dollars in 
Cash Premiums for subscribers obtained by the 1st 
of February, 1855. Premium List, specimen num- 
bers, &c., sent free, Give us your address. Sub- 
scription money at our risk, if properly enclosed 


and addressed to 
D. D. T. MOORE, 
Nov., 1854. Rochester, N. Y¥. 
The Wool Grower and Stock Register is 
the only American Journal devoted to Wool 
and Stock Husbandry, and valuable to every 
owner of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, Swine, or 
Poultry, wherever located. Published montbly, 32 
large Octavo Pages, in best style, at only Fifty 
Cents a Volume. The Seventh Volume commences 
in January. Address 
D. D. T, MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, 


AND MUSIC. 





Berry & Gorpon, Extensive Music 


Publishers and Dealers, Wholesale and Retail, 
in all kinds of Musical merchandize, would call 
the attention of the musical public to their 
large stock of GRAND AOLIAN, SQUARE, 
and BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES, from the 
most approved makers, 

We are sole agents for the celebrated Piano 
Fortes of HALLET, DAVIS & CO., whose 
Pianos have gained a reputation second to 
none in the United States. Their Pianos with 
the iron frame, curve scale over strings, and 
grand suspension bridge, produce a tone en. 
tirely beyond any thing ever before attained. 
by any square piano. 

Every Piano Guaranteed, and sold at the 
Lowest Price. Pianos To Let. 

Berry & Gorpon, 297 Broadway. 





THE “MODEL MELODEONS,” made by 
Mason and Hamlin, for which we are sole 
agents, are constantly bringing us the highest 
testimonials in their favor from Teachers. 
Professors, and the Press. 

Messrs. Lowel Mason, George F. Root, W- 
B. Bradbury, George Morgan, and a number 
of other musicians, give these Melodeons the 
superiority. For sale, wholsale and retail at 
Factory Prices. 

MUSIC,—Our catalogue of Sheet Music and 
Music Books, contains all the late standard 
pieces. 

We have just published the YOUNG FOLKS’ 
GLEE BOOK, a rare and beautiful work 
containing nearly One Hundred copy- right 
Songs, and many Gems from the German, 
harmonized in an easy and familiar style, for 
the first and second soprano tenor and bass 
voices. Price $1. 

Music sent by mail free. 

BERRY & GORDON, 
297 Broadway, New York. 


MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS. 


James ©. Forsom, (formerly Ross 


& Fousom,) 236 WASHINGTON STREET, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he still 
continues to manufacture the MELODEON, 
(Cathart’s Patent,) of superior tone and finish, 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO- 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and 
repaired. Jan tr 5t d. 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT 


or 


HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 





THE best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world, T. Girpert & Co.’s World’s 
Fair Prem{fum Pianos, with or without the Molian, 
and with iron frames and circular scales. The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation. GiBEeRT’s BoupoIR 
PIANOS, an elegant instrument for small rooms. 
Harter & Cumsron’s Pianos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co, Jacos CHicKkERING’s P1ANos. 
Mr, W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States. Horack WATERS’ PIANOS, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch, Pianos of other make. In 
a word, 333 BRoApwaAy is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording au opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 
continent. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
Prices from $60 to $175. 


MELODEONS, 


8. D. & H. W. Suirn’s CELEBRATED 


MxtopEons- 

The wonderful perfection to which Messrs Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them farin advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
aud Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and are the only make sotuned, Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

Martin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. 
Flutinas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $2 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 


MUS: hO® 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European contl- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr, WarERS’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders. 

ta Music sent to any part of the United States, 


postage free, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 


‘‘aAmy Rosy Lee,” ‘ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,’ and ‘‘I’m Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbleton, full of joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton’s celebrated band of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success 
Price 25 cts, each, 

“ Darlington’s Schottish,” by Thad, Weilig, dedi- 
cated to Miss Carrie E. McIver, of 8. C. Price 25 cts, 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 


Thad. Weilig is, 

“‘Amoretten Waltz,’ by August Gockel. Price 
25 cts. The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is foundin all of this popular 
Composer’s productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners. 

‘The Prodigal Son’’ Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant, Price 38 cts. The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular reli- 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
practice, 

‘Let mealone.” Ballad. Words by James Sim- 
monds. Music by Henry C. Watson, Price 25 cts, 
A exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the ‘‘ blind god,’’ to which is given full 
an pleasing effect by the corresponding melody of 
the well-known composer. 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
ineprint, sent by mail, at prices named, postage 
free, HORACE WATERS, 

JuneeomlyrpD 833 Broadway. 
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PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY. 
REMOVAL. 

GEO. HEWS, manufacturer of the Patent American Action PIANO- 
FORTE, respectfully informs the public that he has Removed to the build- 
ing, No. 379 WasHineTon Street, recently occupied by Messrs. Chickering 
& Sons. Jan lt bd 





SILEXIAN MARBLE. 


A NEw and most valuable Composition, as it contains some properties 
superior to the best qualities of Marble. It will sustain heat, without injury, to a greater 
extent than Marble, and is not injured by oil or grease, and is most readily cleansed with 
water, and restored to a fine polish by rubbing with a soft cloth. It is much superior to Scag- 
liola, as it contains no animal or vegetable substances—as glue or paste, consequently is not 
injured by moisture; and as the coloring is through the whole mass, it is not possible for the 
surface to peel off, as enamelled iron, but will sustain its original appearance for ages. 

Any article that can be formed of Stone is readily made of this Composition, and many of 
them at less than one-half the cost of similar articles made of Marble. 

Persons desirous of examining this Marble, are invited to call at the Store and Office, No. 
698 BROADWAY, where they can obtain Columns and Pilasters, with Corinthian Caps, Mantels, 
Panelings for Halls, Base Mouldings for Rooms, Niches, (a most beautiful article for Stair- 
ways,) Table Tops and Slabs for Mirrors, Clock Cases, Register Frames, Pedestals, &c., &c., 
with a variety of Ornamental Work. suitable for public and private first-class houses, and 
much handsomer and more durable than any ornamental work of the kind that has ever been 
introduced into this beet ees has taken pe ae premium at the World’s Fair, being 
the only medal given, over all other imitations of Marble. 

Jan it z BARNARD & SHERWOOD, 698 Broadway. 


ALFRED MUNROE & COS 


“ ONE-PRICE”’ 


CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WELL MADE GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 


NO DEVIATION FROM MARKED PRICES. 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, 
ALL SIZES, FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


HOUSE IN NEW ORLEANS, 34 MAGAZINE STREET. 
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NOTICE TO THE LADIES OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Those Ladies wishing to obtain their supply of GAITER BOOTS and 


SHOES for the coming season, can get at MILLER & CO,’s, 134 Canal street, New York, 
French Morocco and Kid Slippers, Ties and Buskins of the first quality, at 9s. and 1s. per pair: 


second quality Slippers and Ties at 6s., and Buskins at 7s., (all of my own make and warranted 
good.) Ladies’ Gulter Buvts, of all the tashionable culors, at Lya., 163., aud 188. per pair, Lucse beautitul arti- 
cles of Ladies’ wear are warranted equal to any in the city, Boys’, Misses’, and Children’s Gaiter Boots and 
Shoes of all kinds and prices, the largest assortment of any in New York. : White and Black Satin, Black and 
Bronz2 French Kid Slippers, for evenings; with a complete assortment of India-rabber Overshoes of all the differ- 








ed a Ladic who wish good Saoes at moderate prices, will please call and a ee pe 
UNDER - GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which 
they can be purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manu- 


facturing Establishment of : 
UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorr. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Jan 3t 








EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 








neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 
post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

P. S.—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





MRS. L. F. FOWLER, M. D. — OFFICE 
HOURS—From 9 a.m. to 2P.m., at 50 Morton 
Sr.. between Hudson and Bleecker Sts. From 
4 to 5 p.m. at PHRENOLOGIOAL Rooms, 308 Broad. 
way. Noy. tfb 





Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine vo. We 


offer great inducements to purchasers in the 
low price of our machines. fue great streugih of 
seam. the wonderful beauty of their work on satin, 
cloth, or leather, and the perfect simplicity of the ma- 
chine. 

All classes cf sewers can find machines which will 
do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite the Park, 

Jan 





BILLIARD TABLES. 


GRIFFITH AND Decker, Improved 


Elastic Cushion Billiard Table Manufacturers, 
No. 90 Ann street, New York City, where we 
keep on hand Tables of the latest styles, with 
Marble and Wood Beds, suitable for private or 
public use with large stock of Balls, Cues, Silk 
and Worsted Pockets, Cue Leathers, Maces, 


Cue Wax, Pool Boards and Balls. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. 


| h 








IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Dr. J, AttEN, late Professor in the 


Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites atten- 
to his improved method of constructing ARTI- | 
FICIAL DENTURES, which combine the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

lst. There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment 
of food, to vitiate the saliva or infect the breath, as not 
even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth 
and plate, 

2d, An Artificial Gum, which is as firm and inde- 
structible as the teeth, is fused at a high heat, between 
and around their base, which unites them firmly to each 
other and to the plate upon which they are set. This 
a imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and 
ife- like appearance which characterizes the natural 
organs. 

3d. Great strength is obtained by thus uniting the 
teeth, gum, and plate, and no ordinary force in masti- 
cating can break them from their base. 

4th. A clear and distinct articulation of speech is re- 
stored. This important change is effected by having 
the inside of the teeth and gum of a natural form. To 
this form the tongue is readily adapted. This perfect 
adaptation of the tongue to the denture, prevents the 
hissing or muffled sounds in speaking or singing so often 








observed in persons wearing artificial teeth. 

5th. The natural form and expression of the mouth 
and face can be restored in cases where they have be- 
come sunken. This is done by means of additional at- 
tachments to the frame-work supporting the teeth. 
These attachment are so formed as to bring out the 
sunken portions, and sustain them in their proper posi- 
tion. They are covered with the above-named gum- 
compound, and become component parts of the denture, 
and when rightly formed cannot be detected by the 
closest observer. This method of restoring the cheeks 
to their original fullness, and also the natural form and 
expression of the mouth and lips, has been well tested, 
aving been made a special feature in the author’s prac- 
tice for several years past. A variety of Photographic 
and Daguerreotype likenesses, which have been taken 
of persons without this improvement, and also with it, 
can be seen at his office, showing the great change in 
appearance which is produced in the countenances of 
individuals, now wearing dentures constructed upon this 
principle, which the public are invited to call and ex- 
amine, together with other specimens of his improved 
style of work, not requiring the above attachmenis. 

6th. The plates usually employed for this work are 
platina, the purity of which prevents even the slightest 
tarnish, or unpleasant taste in the mouth. In short, this 
= system embraces many new and important features, 
which are readily appreciated by those wearing artifi- 
cial dentures upon this principle, With reference to 
the utility of this method, numerous testimonials can be 
given from eminent Dentists in the various cities of the 
Union, and persons wearing the work in _ and other 
cities, 


Jan No. 30 Bond street, New York, 





Book AGrEnts WantTep in every 
County in the Union, to sell, by subscription, 
The UNIVERSAL HISTORY of the WORLD: 
from the creation to the year 1708. By John 
V. Muller. Revised and brought down to the 


present wine by W. KR Murray, Hsq. Complete in one 
royal octavo volume of over one thousand four hundred 
pages, elegantly jlllustrated with numerous engravings 
from original designs, by 9.) W. Rowse. Any comments 
respecting the fitness ot Mr, Von Muller for the prepa- 
ration of a work of this kind will be entirely superfluous. 
Known as he is to the literary and scientific world. It 
will suffice to say that the mechanical execution of the 
work is every way worthy of the contents, and that the 
dicing admirably suited to the wants of the American 
eople, 
Pe The value of this work as a comprehensive histori- 
cal manual has been fully tested ” [N. Y. Trarpune. 
“We have seen no work of t he kind so complete and 
desirable in all respects.’? 


{238° Sold only by Subscription. 
offered to agents. 
J. K. STICKNEY, Publisher, 
19 Westminster st., Providence, R. I. 


DanreL D. Wrnant, 71 Gold st,. N. Y. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 


The oldest and most extensive establishmen 
in the United States, Janitbd — 


BE. W. PHELPS’ 


Good inducements 


Dee 3t 








OHIO COMBINATION BEE-HIVE:| 


Patented 1852. 


“This Hive has just been awarded 


the First Premium again, over all others at the 
Great Anntal Fair of the “New York State 
Agricultural Society,” and the “* Mechanic’s 
Institute,” held in the city of New York, Octo- 
ber, 1554. It was also awarded the First Premium 
and Diploma both at the State Fair in Ohio in 1851, 
and also at the Indiana State Fair in 1852, and an 
Honorable Mention and a Diploma by the ‘‘ Crystal 
Palace Association” in 1853, This ‘‘ Bee-Hive’’ is 
no ‘*humbug,’’ as hundreds have and will certify 
who are nuw using it. They are acknowledged to 
be the most simple, convenient, and perfect ar- 
rangement of the kind extant ; as they may be used 
a3 a swarming or non swarming hive, and afford 
the very best facilities for obtaining honey without 
deslroyiug or injuring the bees, or exposure to 
them. They also effectually protect the bees against 
the ravages of the moth, and have decidedly the 
most simple and convenient arrangement for feed- 
ing bees yet invented, as they entirely protect the 
colonies against robbers, 
Circulars giving a description of the Hive wlll be 
sent free to all post-paid applicants, 
tate, County, and Township rights for sale at 
low prices. Individual vights with specifications 
and drawings to make the Hive and instructions 
for using, with recipe for preparing the feed and 
instructions for feeding the bees $5 00. Hive all 





GREAT 


MAGNETIC IMPROVEMENT. 


I Ave lately made two important 
improvements in Electro-Magnetic Machines : 


the one is the Direct and To-and-Fro Currents 
the same Machine, which has received the 
Premium and Medal at the Crystal Palace, and 
at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, over 
pee the other Magnetic Machines in competi- 
10n. 

The other is the Magneto-Electric or Crank Ma- 
chine, The improvement in this is, that no coa- 
WHEELS are used. 

Price of the Direct Current, $12; Crank Machine, 
$10. Can be sent by Express to any part of the 
Union. Orders punctually executed. I refer to 
FowLEks AND WELLS to say what my Machines are. 

SAM. LB. SMITH 


Jan tf 89 Canal street, New York. 





THE 


KANZAS REGION: 


Woodland, Prairie, Desert, Mountain, 


Vale, and River. 
By MAX GREENE. 


Turs volume embraces ample Descrip- 
tions of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Productions, 
Capabilities of Soil, Commercial and other Re- 
sources of the Territory, Interspersed with 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL, 


and Anecdotes illustrative of the character of the 
Indians and Traders. To which is added directions 
as to Routes, Outfit for the Pioneer, Sketches of 
Desirable Localities for present Settlement, with 
such other information as makes it a 


CoMPLETE MANUAL FOR THE EMIGRANT, 


and work of reference for the Student, as well as 
an instructive winter evening Book of Wrestrrn 
Lirr. 12mo, 144 pages. Price, prepaid by mail, 
30 cents, Please address postpaid, 
FOWLERS anp WELLS, Publishers, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


gar Postage-stamps received in payment for the 
KaAnzas REGION, 


DR. HENDERSON. 
OCULIST AND AURIST, 


Treats all diseases of the EYE and EAR upon sclen- 
tific principles, WITHOUT CUPPING, LEECHING, BLI18- 
TERING, or the USEOF CaALOMEL, Office, 458 Broad- 
way, cor. Grand st., New York. Oflice hours, from 
9 A.M. to4 P.M. 

ARTIFICIAL EYES, of all colors and sizes, always 
on hand, and inserted without an operation. 

(All letters addressed to Dr. H. should be post- 
paid, to secure prompt attention.) 


REFERENCES, 

REFERENCES.—* Alfred Southwick, Printer; R. 
L. Ross, cor. Swan and Hudson sts., Albany ; tJ. 
Goodspeed, Glen’s Falls, Warren Co. * Wm. W. 
Smith, Detroit, Mich. ; *Mrs. A. M. L, Willson, New 
York ; *Tim. 0’Connor, Fordham ; +Mary Bellows, 
N. E. Station, Dutchess county ; *Thomas Mahan, 
26th st., bt. 9th and 10th Ave’s. 


* These patients were blind, and had to be led to 
the office; at the expiration of two weeks, they 
could go about the city at pleasure. 

+ These cases of Amaurosis were restored to sight 
after they were given up asincurable by the faculty, 
and can be referred to by any person who wishes to 
learn the facts in these cases, by writing to them. 

Nov tf tr p. 


MEN AND BOYS CLOTHING. 
TuE best place to get Men and Boys 


CiLorHiIne, at Wholesale and Retail, is at J. 
VANDERBILT'S, 81 Fulton street, New York; 
also, Indian Rubber Clothing and Furnishing 
Goods. 


Your patronage is respectfully solicited, 
 Janiltbd 
— 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT 
DEPARTURES FROM THE CITY. 


New York anv Ertz Raitroapd.—Trains for Buffalo 
and Dunkirk, 7 a.m., 815 a.M. and 5 30 p.m. 

Rockland Passenger Train, 3 30 P.M. 

Sunday Express Train, 5 30 p M. 

Hupson River Raruxroap.—Trains for Albany and 
Troy, Tand 9 a M., 12m, 430 P.M, 

Trains for Peekskill, 9 A.M., 3 30 and 5 30 p.m, 

Trains for Poughkeepsie, 7 a. mM., 1 and 5 P.M, 

Sunday Mail Train, 9 a.m. 

New York anp New Haven Rawzoap.—Trains 
for New Haven at 7,8, 11 30 a.m.,3, 4,410, 5 15 p.m, 

Trains for Boston, 8 a.m., 4 P.M. 

HarieM RattRoav,—Trains for Albany and Troy, 
7 30 a.M, 3 P.M. 

Trains fer Williem’s Bridge, 7 and 9 30 a.m.; 215, 
420, 5 30, and 11 p.m 

Trains for White Plains, 3.30 and 615 p.m, 

Lone Istand RattRoav.—Trains for Greenport, 10 
AM. 

Trains for Syosset, 12mM.,415 PM. 

Trains for Yaphank, 3 45 rom. 

New Jersey Centaat RaiEnoap,—Trains leave for 
Easton, 8 a.M., 12 M.,4 P.M, 

Trains leave for Somerville, 6 P.M. 

New York aNp FLossint RaILROAD,—Trains leaye 
at 6, 8, 10 a.mt., and 1, 4, 6 20 P.M, 


PHILADELPHIA AND INTERMEDIATE PLACES, 
CamMvEN axp Amboy RatcRoad.—Trains for Phila. 
delphia, 6 A M., 2 P.M. 
New Jarszy Ratwroap.—Trains for Philadelphia, 
7, 8,10 A.m., and 4 30 and 6 P M, 
FOR BOSTON, VIA THE SOUND. 











complete, with feeder, $4 00, 
E. W. PHELPS, 


Address, post paid, 
Janitb Elizabethtown, N, J. 





Via Stonington, from Pier 2, N. R., at 4 P.m 
Via Newport and Fall River, Pier 3, at 4 p.m, 
Via Norwich and Worcester, Pier i3, N. R., at 4P.m 
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808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Beg leave to call the attention of their friends, the public, to their list of publications, containing some of the most interesting, 
instructive, and useful works ever issued, which are offered at prices that bring them within the reach of all. 





| 

The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a Com- | 
plete System of re tie ad and Hygiene. An iilus 
trated work. By R, T. Trall, M.D. Two large vo- 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially bound in 


Hooks 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS. 


























library style, with nearly one thousand pages. Price, 
prepaid by mdil to any post-office, $3. 
In order to accommodate “the people” residing in al Hydropathy for the People An excel- 


parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Oitice. Ly this arrangement of 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted, 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLERs AnD WELLs, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, 


lent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure, 
By Dr. Trall. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 
nitz. By Joel Shew, M.D, Price $1 25. 

Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution. By T. L. 
Nichols, M.D, Price 15 cents. 

Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observa- | 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer, Price 30 cents. 

Principles of Hydropathy ; or, the In- 
valid’s Guide to Health. Price 15 cents, 

Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 

Results of Hydropathy ; treating of Con- 
stipation and Indigestion. By D:. Johnson. 87 cents. 

Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to Learners. 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it, Price 15 cents, 

Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
popular works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
volumes. By American and European Authors, Every 
family should have a copy. Price $7. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
various Chronic Diseases, By Dr. J. M. Gully, $1 50. 

Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Handred Cases of Various Diseases treated with 


Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
eluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Illustrated. $1.25, 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition, Illustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents, 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists, Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87.cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 




























Water. By Drs Shew, Trall, and others. Price $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofala, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases, By Dr. 
Lamb. A Scientitic Work. Price 87 cents, 


Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 


on Hydropathy. With familiar Directions. By Dr. 
Shew. Every family should have it, Price 87 cents. 


Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse, Translated from the German by 
C. H. Meeker, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 


taining much important matter. Price 6 cents. 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms, Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform, 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 


Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 
Jementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings. Thirty-sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters, With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents, 

Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By O. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology aud 
Physiology. Price 15 cents, 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
lllastrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans, 30c. 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with illustrations, Price 87 cents. 


Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engravings, By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


Fraits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1. 


Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 

amily Dentist; a Popular Treatise on 

he Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M D. 87 cents. 

atural Laws of Man, physiologically 


considered. By Dr. Spurzheim. A work of great 
merit. Price only 30 cents. 


Natural History of Man. By Dr. New. 
man. Illustrated, Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 
Organic Laws, or t aws that govern 
the Human Organism. By Rev, J. B. Sax, 87 cents, 


—_— 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and Hmergencies. By Alfrec 


Smee. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents, 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 


giene and Hydrop: . Edited, with additional mat- 
ter, by R, 8 Hones, A.M., M.D. — 
Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 


ce “a T. Trall, M.D, Paper, 62 cents; Sober and Tempera Life. Witl Notes 
uslin, 8 een 8. . : 7 Illustrations, and a Biography of 1 uthor, who 
Consumption; its Prevention and Cure | lived 154 years. Read this book. 0 cents, 


by the Water-Treatment, with directions, Illustrated, 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 

Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D, $i 25. 

Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse, 
Translated from the German. Price 30 cents. 

Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely illustrated. Muslin. $2 50. 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Tobacco; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents. 


Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects, By Alcott. 15 cents, 


Tobacco : three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev. D. Baldwin. 15 cents, 


Tea and Coffee; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 


Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 
Men and Experience in all ages; alsoa system of Vege- 
table Cookery. Price 87 cents. | 







Works on Mesmerism and Psychology. 


Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. A 
Course of Twelve Lectures, By Rev. John B. Dods, 
With Portrait of the Author. Price 87 cents, 


Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of Charm- 
ing. (Magnetism.) ras a the Principles of Life 
in Connection with Spirit and Matter. Illustrated. 
By Dr. J. B. Newman. Price 87 cents, 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. 
With suitable illustrations, In two volumes of about 
900 pages. $3. 

Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or, the Uni- 
verse Without and the Universe Within ; both in the 
World of Sense and the World of Soul, By William 
Fishbough. Price $1. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism and Clairvoy- 


ance. Six Lectures, with Instruction. 30 cents, 


Psychology, or the Science of the Soul. 
With Engravings of the Brain and Nervous System, 

" By Joseph Haddock, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse ; 
Explanation of Modern Mysteries, Price 60 cents. 


an 


Works on Phonography. 


The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 
Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school-book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. A sheet to be framed, Price 15 cents, 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Exposi- 
tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By A, 
J.Graham. Paper, 62 cents; Maslin, 75 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States, 
in Phonography, Corresponding Style, Price 15 cents. 


Books for Young People. 


These works will be found eminently usefal to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein find 
such instruction in regard to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, und develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.S. Fowler Price 87 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction. 
By O.S. Fowler. Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind. With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
O S. Fowler, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 

cure a‘ sound mind in a healthy body.” 

of Both 


Hopes and Helps for the Youn 
Sexes, to the Formation of Character, Choice of Avo- 
eation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Rey. G. 8S. Weaver. Price 87 cents, 


Ways of Life; or the Right Wé&y and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 

The Mlustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engray- 
ings anda Chart. Price 30 cents, 

Botany for all Classes ; containing a 
Fil Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations. By 
Jo . Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents, 

Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
a“ Beautifully Illustrated, Price $1 25. 


Miscellaneous. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings By Horace Greeley. 
Second edition, Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons. Price $1 25, 


Temperance Reformation —its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Sociaty 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rev. 
L, Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller, Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25. 


Woman: her Education. and Influence. 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland, 
With thirteen portraits. Price 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes, By Hannah G, Creamer. Price $1. 

A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building. With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 

The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Sil, and Re- 


- sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents. 





Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 


ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Price §7 cents, 
Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 


cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 cents, 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
ef aGod. By the Rey. J. B. Dods. 81 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others, 15 cents a hundred, 


Books for Married People. 


The following list of works are especially adapted to 
the Married of both Sexes. Parents, and prospective 
parents, should read them. 


Midwifery, and Diseases of Women A 
new Descriptive and Practical Work. Illustrated with 
numerous Cases of full Hydropathic Treatment. By 
Joe] Shew, M.D. Price $1 25. 


Children: their Diseases and Hydropa- 
thic Management. By Dr.Shew. Price $1 25. 


The Parent's Guide for the Transmission 
of desired Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth Made 
Easy. By Mrs. Pendlston. Price 62 cents. 

Maternity ; or, the Bearing and Nursing 
of Children, including Female Education, With ap- 
propriate engravings. Price 87 cents. 

Hereditary Descent: its Laws and Facts 
applied to Human Improvement. New edition, Illus- 
trated. By O.S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 

Marriage: its History and Philosophy. 
With a Phrenological Exposition of the Functions for 
Happy Marriages, By L. N. Fowler. 62 cents. 


Infancy ; or, the Physiological and Moral 
Management of Children. Illustrated. By Dr. 
Combe, An important work. Price 87 cents. 

Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. Including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of life. By O.S Fowler. 30 cents. 

Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of Congenial Com- 
panions for Life. Including directions to the married 
for living together affectionately and happily. Illus- 
trated. By O.S. Fowler. Price30 cents. _ 

Experience in Water-Cure. <A familiar 
Exposition of the Principles and Results of Water- 
Treatment. By Mrs. Nichols. Price 30 cents. 

Thoughts on Domestic Life; its Concord 
and Discord, With Suggestions to both Sexes. By 
Nelson Sizer. Price 15 cents. 

Theory of Population ; deduced from the 


General Law of Animal Fertility. With an Introduc- 
tion, by R. T. Trall, M.D. Price 15 cents. 


A careful reading of the books above named would be 
of inestimable value to every individual, Let them be 
found in the possession of every family. 


Private and Professional. 


The following named works are design- 
ed for those who need them; not for promiscuous reading, 
but for private and confidential advice. The titles here- 
— will explain the nature and object of each 
work. 


Sexual Diseases: their Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure, on Physiological Principles. Contain- 
ing the Opinions and Advice of some of the best Phy- 
siologists and Physicians of the day. Muslin, $1 25. 


Water-Cure for Women in Pregnancy 
and Childbirth. With Cases showing the Effects of 
Water in mitigating the Pains and Perils of Parturi. 
tion. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

A 


Uterine Diseases and Displacements. 
Practical Treatise on the various Diseases, Malposi- 
lions, and Structural Derangements of the Uterus and 
its Appendages. Illustrated with colored Engravings, 
By R. T, Trall, MD. Price $5. Uncolored, $3. 


The Phrenological Bust; designed espe- 
cially for learners, showing the exact location of all 
the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
cluding box for packing, only $1.25. [Not mailable.] 
It may be sent by Express, or as Freight, with perfect 
safety, toany place desired, 

These works may be ordered in Jarge or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States, 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe, 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smail change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows:—Fow.ers AND WeLts, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 


Subscriptions received for the ParenoLogicat and WaTER-Core JourNALs, and Lire ItLustRaTED. Agents wanted for the sale of the above publica- 
tions, throughout the United States and Canada, to whom liberal inducements will be given. FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Fow.ers ano WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the following Popular and Scientific Ser1a.s, 
which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the Public all subjects of general interest. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


A Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelligence; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, 
Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate and Improve 


Mankind. TIllustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography 
of the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous 
illustrations, are not exceeded in any work with which we 
are acquainted.—American Courier. 

A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, writ- 
ten in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, and 
afforded at the “low price” of one dollar a year, must suc- 
ceed in running up its present large circulation to a much 
higher figure.--Vew York Tribune. 

All who can read the English language would be greatly 
improved by perusing it.— Westfield News Letter. 





All its articles have a sound practical tendency, and the 
general reader who seeks information as well as amusement 
ean find no better investment for his dollar.— Sentinel, 
Cold Water, Michigan. 

Doing much to correct the tastes and habits, and cultivate 
the minds of people everywhere.—Oswego Gazette. 

It needs only to be known to be fully appreciated.—Chris- 
tian Freeman, 

Cannot fail to do much for the cause of Human Progress, 
—Janesville Free Press. 

Every head of a family, as well as lover of Science, should 
at once procure it— Mansfield Advertiser. 





A beautiful Quarto, suitable for binding. 


‘We speak advisedly when we say we know of no better 
investment that a family can make of a dollar than in sub- 
scribing for this invaluable publication.— Boston Pathjinder. 

No better monthly can be introduced into families.— 
Milan Free Press. 

It ought to be widely circulated, for much of error would 
thereby be dispelled. Orleans Co. Gazette. 

Terms To Ciuss.—Single Copy, one year, $1 00; Five 
Copies, one year, $4 00; Ten copies, one ve $7 00; 
Twenty Copies, one year, $10 00. 

Please address, Post-PAID, to 

FOWLERS anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A’ New Frrest-Ciass WEEKLY N 


* MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and PROGRESS. 


Its columns cotatidan Original Essays—Historical, Biogra- 
Dhical,-and Descriptive Sketches of Travel and Adventure, 
Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, etc. ; articles on Science, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, The Mar- 
kets, General News, and every topic which is of importance 
or interest, all combining to render it one of the Best Fa- 
MILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE WORLD. Published weekly. 

The Scientific American says: “It is of large size, of 
faultless typography, and full of beneficial reading. Almost 
every branch of human knowledge is treated of by, able 
writers. It will prove a welcome visitor wherever it goes,” 





THe WATER-CuURE JouRNAL holds a, high rank in the sci- 
ence of health ; always” réady, straightforward, and» plain- 
spoken; it ‘nnfotds the laws of our physical nature, without 
any pretentions to the technicalities of science, but in d form 
as attractive and refreshing as the’ sparkling element. of 


greater abundance of valuable information on all subjects re- 
lating to human progress and welfare.—Wew. York Tribuné. 
This is unquestionably the most popular Health.Journal 
in the world.—Zvening Post. 
One of the most useful and attractive publications for the 
home circle in existence.— Whitehall Chronicle. 
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which it treats, We know of no periodical which presents # 


EWSPAPER, devoted to NEws, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and the ARTs; 


to ENTERTAIN- 


Deetnaed to encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF- RELIANCE, and 
ACTIVITY among the people ; to’ point out the means of profitable economy; and to ae, and ireranzees the twadinie 


‘ideas of the day ; to record all signs of progress; and to advocate political and industrial rights for all classes. 


The Glens’ Falls Republican says: “It will be difficult 
to surpass it, either in appearance, contents or popularity.” 

NV. Y. Universe says: “It is edited with ability and taste. 

The Canada Christian Advocate says: “It is a beauti- 
fully printed sheet, and the various departments exhibit an 
amount of care and industry seldom seen-in newspapers. ” 

The Albany Herald says; “We know of no Weekly 
Family Newspaper that we could recommend to our read- 
ers freely and fully as this.” 

La Crosse Republican says: “It is filled with valuable 
matter, and treats of subjects interesting to the human race.” 


A Journal of sterling merit.—Carthage Repu’ lic 

It- stands among the best, if not the begs. well as the 
most widely circulated Health Journal in © world.—Spirit 
ofthe Age.» | 
. Itshould be read by the members of every family who 
wish to preserve their health and beauty, and cultivate a 
cheerful disposition —Green Bay Advocate. 

Our good opinion of it is becoming better daily.—DMich. 
City Transcript. 

Highly Practical and instructive, and there is not a family 
which would not be wiser, happier, and healthier for its 
regular perusal.— Western Visitor. 
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Devoted to HyDROPATHY, its PHILOsopHyY and Pri€rice ; to Physiology and Anatomy, W1 
to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, 
Monthly,,in convenient form foi binding. A new Voliiitie b 


The Home Journal says: ‘It has aremarkable clear face 
and clean hands, which will recommend it to people of taste. 

The Rhode Island Reformer says: “We pronounce it 
the most beautiful Weekly in the Union.” 

TERMS TO CLuBs.—Single Copy, one year, $2 00; Three 
Copies, one year, $5 00; Five Copies, one year, $8 00; 
Ten Copies, one year;;(and one for agent,) $15 00. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Sent no 
longer than paid for. Please address, post-Parp, 


FOWLERS axp WELLS, 308*Broadway, N. Y. 


Illustrative Engravings ; 


| those Laws which govern Life and Health: Published 
gins with this number. 
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Worth many times its cost. It appeals to facts, and reasons 
in such a manner that we are obliged to believe. It truly 
brings home truths for home consumption.—Herald of 
Freedom, O. 

Contains a great : variety, of useful and interesting matter 
on numerous subjects.”--Democratic Companion. 

Terms To Cruss.—Single Copy, one year, $1 00; Five 
Copies, one year, $4.00; Ten Copies, one year, $7 00; 
Twenty Copies, one year, $10 00. 

Please address all letters, posr-Parp, to 


FOWLERS anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





For Taree DonLars, remitted in advance, a copy of Lire ILLUSTRATED, weekly, Tux PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
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To Our Frirenps.—We are under obligations 
to those persons throughout the country, who have been 
willing to spend a little time for the purpose of obtaining 
subscribers for the JouRNAL, and thus spreading the doc- 
trines of Phrenological science broadcast. We expect to 
labor years to come, as we have for many years past, before 
the entire community will confess their } the truths 
we are endeavoring to teach; but have we t great en- 
couragement to labor, when we contrast public opinion on 
the subject with what it was ten years since? Then, our 
subscribers — were reckoned by scores and hun- 
dreds—now, by thousands and ten housands. The pul- 
pit and the press were then silent, or if they spoke at all, it 
was only to sneer at the “ fanatics,” as they called us. Now, 
the most able in the land stand up to give their testimony 
in favor of the truthfulness of the doctrines we are striving 
to promulgate. This change has been accomplished by you. 
Your exertions to secure the reading of our JouRNALS have 
been the means of awaking an interest in the subject, and, as 
friends of Phrenology and Humanity, we thank you. We 
shall endeavor to prove the sincerity of our words, by mak- 
ing the present volume of the JourNAt better than any 
ever before published. Persons wishing to commence with 
the yolume can still send in their names and clubs, as we 
have a few complete sets still on hand. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Will be sent in 


clubs to different post offices, when desired, as it fre- 
quently happens that subscribers wish to make a present of 
a volume to their friends who reside in other places. 
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Phrenology. 


«* When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.””—Hon. T. J. Ruse.’ 








IS PHRENOLOGY A LUXURY? 


BY NELSON SIZER. 

Vouiuptuous and dainty living is the ordinary 
meaning of the word luxury ; but indulgence in 
pleasures not necessary to comfort or happiness, 
is a signification quite as often applied to the 
word. r 

In this sense, Phrenology is a luxury. Many 
persons suppose that idle curiosity and amuse- 
ments, alone, lead people to the Phrenologist. 
In many instances this is true. Idlers and those 
whose time hangs heavily on their hands, seek 
the Phrenologist as they do the opera, to while 
away the tedious hours. But the vast majority 
of our patrons are those who desire to know their 
talents, and how to improve and best employ 
them ; or to ascertain their defects, and how to 
overcome them. 


Could cavillers and those fs practical | 


Phrenology asa mere amusement and plaything, 
witness the people who visit our establishment for 
a single month, soul change their views, not 
only of the value of the practical application of 
Phrenology to the highest purposes of life, but 
also of th racter, intelligence, and motives of 
our patrons. — 

A young man, conscious of imperfections, yet 
equally conscious of a yearning desire for virtue 
and excellence, is without influential friends to 
advance him in education or business. He sees 
the wrecks of brighter hopes than his strewn 
along his pathway, and hears his seniors lament- 
ing over misspent time and wasted energies, 
when it is too late to fully retrieve the fatal 
selection of their course. He desires, above all 
things, to begin right, and not waste his life in 
fruitless attempts to stumble upon the right track. 
He is aware that he has capabilities for something 









honorable, profitable, and useful; else why this 
craving for noble and manly adventure? He has 
only one youth to devote to the requisite prepa- 
rations for an elevated manhood—that wasted, 
his seed-time of life is past, and he sees himself 
in the condition of a farmer whose wheat or corn 
crop is blighted, and is obliged to devote his best 
soil to some less profitable autumnal crop. In 
this state of mind he visits the Phrenologist, not 
to pamper an idle curiosity, not to indulge ina 
pleasing luxury ; but to learn his real talents and 
deficiencies, what pursuit he can best succeed in, 
and what course to pursue to make the most of 
himself and of life. And what does he hear? 
He learns, first, that he has a highly nervous 
temperament that cannot bear the mental excite- 
ments of a counting-house, nor the intellectual 
labor incident to one of the learned professions, 
and a body with too little stamina to endure 
sedentary habits and at the same time sustain his 
brain properly in mental labor ; that if he would 
have a sound mind and a healthy body, he must 
avoid coffee, tea, tobacco, alcohol, rich diet, and 
the midnight round of fashionable society ; that 
if he would live to rear a family, and enjoy the 
full measure of life allotted to temperance and 
obedience to nature’s laws, he must “ turn over a 
new leaf” in nearly all the current habits of his 
life, revise his plans, and correct hiserrors. He 
is informed that he must not pursue a light, 
decorative pursuit ; that he must moderate his 
excessive APPROBATIVENESS, which suggests the 
pleasure and popularity of a fashionable, showy 
business ; that his talents are mechanical, and his 
body requires physical Jabor, perhaps in the open 
air asa builder. He is told that he can excel as 
a machinist or carpenter; and that he would 
be much more likely to acquire property, gain a 
respectable position, and enjoy life in one of 
these trades, than in any of the pursuits which 
his fancy has painted, or circumstances seemed 
to open to him. 

He now has a sphere of action and choice of 
pursuits presented to him, on the basis of his 
real character and talents. He perceives the 
reasons why—for the sake of health, length of 
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life, and consequent happiness—he should labor, 
and he is in a condition to school his ambition to 
seek success, wealth, and respectability, in one 
of the utilitarian and less fashionable pursuits. 
He learns to regard distinction as a carpenter, 
as more honorable in the eyes of right-thinking 
men, and as a source of more contentment to 
himself, than to occupy a place in the crowd of 
third-rate professional then. He leaves the ex- 
aminer and adviser with new and well-defined 
purposes, and goes forth to the battle of life with 
energy and dauntless hope. ‘ 

Had we flattered his vanity by encouraging 
him to pursue a course of study for a profession, 
which, with his slender constitution, would have 
ruined his health and blasted his prospects of an 
honorable and successful career, and perhaps sent 
him to a student’s grave; or had we encouraged 
his wishes to enter upon a course of fashionable 
mercantile trade, for which neither his constitu- 
tion nor his talents qualified him, he might have 
regarded Phrenology as a luxury, a flattering 
unction to his misguided ambition. ; F 

Another presents himself for examination. His 
muscles are hard with vigorous toil, his health 
and constitution firm, rendering him capable of 
enduring the rugged labors of the field, the 
workshop, or the confinement and mental labor 
of the University or the studio. He is a car- 
penter, and succeeds passably well; but has 
talents which qualify him for a high rank in art, 
yet having no avenue or excitement for their 
activity in that direction, they have produced 
little effect except to beget in him a dreamy, 
undefined desire to do something else. We tell 
him he should be an artist—that he is young 
enough to adopt art as a profession, and that if 
it is possible, he should lay aside every other pur- 
suit for that. This awakens a hope he had not 
dared to indulge, rectifies his judgment of him- 
self, and directs his talent in the right direction. 
He goes from his workshop to the studio, and in 
ten years stands at the head of his profession in 
his native State, and not only is entertained at 
the tables of the learned, who delight to honor 
him, but has acquired such a competency as none 
of his brother carpenters can boast. This is the 
literal history of a young man who received our 
advice, and followed it to such a result. Yet 
this is only one of many cases which we could 
relate, of equal value to those who seek our 
advice, not as a luxury, but as a necessity—a guide 
of life.—Phrenological Cabinet, 231 Arch sireet, 
Philadelphia. 
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A “MEDIUM” AMONG THE 
ORGANS. 


Tue “spirits” have at length got among the 
Phrenological organs; and great excitement 
prevails in the land of ‘“bumps.’’ Some of the 
organs are conceiving themselves “mediums” of 
the real rapping, writing, talking, and commu- 
nicating sort; and others have resolved them- 
selves into “ spirits’ from the “future state ;’ 
and have commenced “ expressing their senti- 
ments” for the benefit of the people of this 
“lower world.” Some of their “ demonstrations’ 
are wonderful ; others are beautiful; and often 
the “ phenomena” are surpassingly interesting. 
It is even said that the organs have organized 
regular “ circles’? to operate every semi-occa- 
sionally. Sometimes the ‘domestic group” 
forms a circle; then the social group; and then 
the moral group; and again the intellectual 
group; and sometimes all the groups group to- 
gether in general circle convened, the best of 
accommodations being provided for reporters. 
Ata late circular meeting, the members being 
arranged promiscuously around, InprvipuALITy 
being in the chair, snd Lanevace the “ medium,” 
our reporter thus noted some of the most impor- 
tant phenomena :-— 


> 











Ipratity rapp’d through a communication, 
which was translated— 


“Autumn’s here with its chilling blast, 
And the withered leaves are falling fast.” 


CAUTIOUSNESS expressed himself in doubt 
whether the message was from a real or an 
assumed spirit. We have been cheated with 
genuine poetry from spurious sources, and may 
be again. For his part he was compelled to en- 
tertain serious apprehensions, 

CoMPARISON simply arose to call the attention 
of the brethren to the discordance between the 
facts set forth in the communication, and the 
evidences of our senses. ‘So far from ‘ chilling 
blasts,’ the weather is as bland as summer, and 
the leaves, at least in some places, are as green 
as some spirits I wot of.” : 

The insinuation called up MarveELLousyEss, 
who said, he saw nothing but the profoundest 
consistency, the most magnanimous sentiment, 
and the most magnificent purport, in the commu- 
nication just receiyed from his very particular 
friend. As to its coherencies or discrepancies, 
they were of secondary consideration. The only 
questions for this circle to determine are,—lIs it 
great? Isit grand? Is it sublime? 

CavusaLity remarked that although his neigh- 
bor around the corner could very easily feel his 
way to conclusions, he was obliged to work and 
think out the result. To look at the whole sub- 
ject ratiocinationally he could see nothing but 
poetry in it. 

CoMBATIVENESS could see no object in the com- 
munication, and would be one of a committee to 
eject it from the premises. He thought there 
was more sentiment than sense in most of the 
messages which our circles are honored with ; 
but whether this is the fault of the “spirit,” or 
of our brother Language, he would not presume 
to say, but if the translator has any argument to 
offer in the premises he would find him “on 
hand.” 

DESTRUCTIVENESS bounded to his feet, and 
added, he fully coincided with all that had fallen 
from his intimate friend, but was willing to go 
further, and vote the whole message a humbug. 
In fact, he would volunteer to exterminate the 
concern, circle and all, from the face of the 
earth. 

Hope arose and requested that no violence of 
any kind would be resorted to. Every organ has 
a right to rap according to the dictates of its own 
conscience ; and although but little of a practical 
character had yet been developed, there was “a 
good time coming,’”’ when we shall know more 
about it. 

ACQUISITIVENESS obtained the floor, and said 
he was sorry to see so much time and talent 
wasted in impracticable subjects. Here we are 
on the eve of acold winter: rents are enormous, 
provisions are high, coal is exorbitant, money is 
tight, and, ‘ begging” pardon of the distinguished 
author of “ chilling blasts and withered leaves,” I 
want to know how we are going to survive the 
bee God help the poor! Ill take care of 

Ocak * 

ALIMENTIVENESS was rejoiced to see the subject 
take a practical turn. Probably than himself no 
one was more deeply concerned about the present 
high prices of food; and, on consultation with 
his neighbors, the REFLECTIVES, he had come to 
the conclusion that there would not be much 
amelioration until our own system of alimenta- 
tion was revised, and placed on a different basis. 
He would, therefore, beg to lay on the table, for 
the consideration of some future meeting, a slip 
which he had clipped from a spicy little paper 
called the Portland Pleasure Boat. In his 
opinion it contained matters “vividly sugges- 
tive,’”’ to say the least. 


“¢Por Away THE Firsuports.’—In travelling 
over the rural portions of our State, one who has 
his eyes open can but be struck with the large 
amount of land appropriated to the use of brutes, 
and the small portion devoted to the immediate 
purpose of raising food for man; and also at the 
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criminal destruction and waste of wood and tim 

ber. Take an ordinary farm of one hundred 
acres, and on it you will find, perhaps, ten or fif- 
teen acres partially covered with an inferior 
growth of wood ; forty or fifty acres in pasture, 
and perhaps thirty in mowing ground, while but 
five or tén of the hundred are devoted to corn, 
grain, potatoes, &c., for the usé of man, and even 
not a small portion of this crop isto be fed to 
brutes! Why isitso? Is the flesh and grease 
of cattle and sheep, together with “swine’s flesh 
and the broth of abominable things,” as the Scrip- 
ture saith, so essential to man, that seven to eight 
tenths of the earth must be given to these ani- 
mals, and men live hopeless slaves to them, toil- 
ing through the sweltering heat of summer to 
provide their food, and through the frosts of 
winter to tend them? 

“Tt does appear to me that this subject is worthy 
of the most strict inquiry. It has been repeat- 
edly declared by travellers that those nations 
who live chiefly or entirely on fruits, farinacious 
and other vegetable food, are better developed, 
freer from disease, live to a greater age, and are 
more moral, chaste and virtuous, than those who 
live on animal food. Scientific men of the high- 
est eminence also unite in declaring that the or- 
ganization of man proves that he was not de- 
signed for a flesh-eating animal ; that his present 
appetite for animal food is altogether artificial. 

BENEVOLENCH assured the circle the subject 
was one of no common consequence; and he 
stood ready to do any thing or give any thing to 
have it amply investigated, whereupon 

MirrHFULNEss moved that the circle adjourn, 
to meet again in three weeks, if possible, and in 
four weeks whether or no. So the circle ad- 
journed in a roar! 





PHRENOLOGY IN LONDON. 


AMERICANS will be amused, if not instructed, 
by the following documents, which we quote 
from the Journal of Health, an English publica- 
tion : 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Hamnlet,—A front of Jove! 

Juliet.—His brow is a throne, where shame would be 
ashamed to sit! 

Caliban.—And all be turned to apes, with foreheads 
Villainously low! 

Here Phrenology is acknowledged by that universal ge- 
nius, Shakespeare. The intellect is in the forehead; the 
moral and religious qualities, which give Benevolence, and 
what is called a good heart, are on the crown of the head. 
The animal passions are in the posterior lobe, or back of the 
head. It is not very convenient for some crowned heads to 
acknowledge this truth, although we are happy to say we 
have now a Queen who can bear phrenological examination. 
George he Fa whose character is matter of history, 
cannot be as an example of virtue; on the contrary, 
it is well known that his evil passions were indulged in to a 
great extent, and they displayed their growth in his head. 
The Royal Phrenologist perhaps took a lesson from the 
lines of Shakespeare; and being ashamed of exposing his 
bust to the examination of the Phrenological Society, which 
then existed, he changed the coin. Some members of the 
Society discovered the alteration, made inquiries, and the 
following verses were written by one of them, in 1825. It 
was lately put into our hands, with liberty to publish it:— 







“What a shocking bad hat!” was once all the go, 
Without ever thinking of what was below; 
Whether brains or a puddle encuraber'd the skull, 
If the Hat look’d genteel, the head became null, 
But heads, without hats, are stamp'd on our money, 
. For hats, without heads, would look rather funny ; 
Tho’ “a shocking bad hat” might put one in dread, 
It’s nothing compared to a shocking bad head. 


The King sent for Chantrey, mark what he said: 
“Here's a shocking bad head, Pitstucco has made: 
Not my head, but Aés head, the rascal engrayes, 

Fit model for blockheads, for asses, and knaves. 

Now every one knows that the stamp is the thing; 
What makes money precious? The head of the King; 
I wonder this money a pocket can find, 

For here is no forehead—the brain’s all behind |” 
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The artist bow'd low to the Royal mandate, 

“Tl do what I can for your Majesty's pate; 

Tl cut off the mass so unsightly behind, 

Raise up the os frontis, and make it look kind; 

Slice off the thick neck, as your Majesty said, 
Appear as you ought, with a handsome young head.” 
«“ That's right, my dear Chantrey, hand it to Wyon;” 
The thing was accomplish’d—out came the new coin. 


J. Gray, 


PROPOSED COURSE OF LECTURES. 

It is not generally known that the science of Phrenology 
has a supporter in this country, who is able to furnish more 
demonstrative proof of its truth, than perhaps any other man 
in the world. Drs. Galland Spurzheim devoted a consider- 
able portion of their lives, and spent large sums of money, in 
collecting evidence from various sources in their travels 
over the continent. Their collection of busts and skulls, and 
all the authentic information respecting the characters and 
conduct of the individuals whom they represent, or to whom 
they belonged, is now in possession of J. D Holm, Esq., of 
Highgate, the friend and executor of Spurzheim, Mr. Holm 
has added materially to that collection, He has not only 
devoted the greater part of his life to the science, but has 
also spent a large fortune in so doing, in preference to in- 
dulging in what is usually termed the “luxuries of high 
life.’ Mr. Holm has kindly consented to give a series of 

_ twelve lectures, if twenty persons can be found to subscribe a 
guinea each [$5.00], or forty, half a guinea each [$2.50], 
which will defray the expenses consequent on such occa- 
sions. Having been favored with a sight of his collection, 
we feel certain that any one who is interested in this noble 
science, would be highly gratified by attending his course of 
lectures. 

Those who are anxious to forward the cause of Phreno- 
logy, may send their names to the Editor of the Jowrnal, 14 
Harrington Square, or to the publishers, Messrs. Horsell and 
Shirrefs, at the Phrenological Depot, 492 Oxford street, Lon- 
don. We subjoin a report of one of Mr. Holm’s lectures 
from the Morning Advertiser : 


WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTION—LECTURE ON 
PHRENOLOGY. 


A lecture on the science of Phrenology was delivered in 
the lecture-room of the Western Literary Institution last 
evening, by Mr. J. D. Holm, and attended by a great num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition which this wonderful science has met with from the 
most eminent personages of the day, and the ridicule at- 
tempted to be cast upon its promoters, it is still, despite of 
every difficulty, most popular with a vast number of all 
elasses in the community. There is something in its de- 
velopment which gratifies a natural curiosity common to 
all—or, at least, incites in no ordinary degre+—not only to 
understand their own peculiar dispositions, or “ bumps,” as 
they are called in the language of Phrenology, but those of 
others. Hence it is, that although, in many cases, the claims 
put forward by Phrenologists to the confidence of the peo- 
ple, in their unerring knowledge of the human mind and 
dispositions by an examination of the head, have been met 
with incredulity and often with contempt, yet the progress 
-made within some years past has removed many unfounded 
prejudices, and converted nuthbers of its opponents into 
ardent and sincere advocates. Mr. Holm’s lecture was ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting by a number of casts, which he 
exhibited as an illustration of his arguments, taken of the 
most celebrated persons of our day. Indeed, t 
of characters was rather of an extraordina 
Men of science, of literature, of the arts 
novelists, poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, were ranged 
by the side of murderers, burkers, thieves, madmen, and 
idiots. What a contrast in the great human family! Scott 
was associated with Greenacre, Coleridge with Bishop, 
Spurzheim himself with Williams, while lady authoresses 
and dignified philosophers had the satisfaction of being 
herded with some of either the most foolish, or the vilest 
of mankind, The association was as singular as it was in- 
structive and amusing. Mr. Holm, after adverting to the 
many objections raised to the science of Phrenology, which 
he contended were futile and absurd, proceeded to show 
by a number of illustrations how the human head expands 
in proportion as the intellectual powers of man are brought 
into operation. He produced a cast of Coleridge, taken at 
one time, which he compared by measurement to another 
taken twenty years afterwards, when the size of the head 
had increased in a wonderful degree, or at least that organ 
of it for which, as a poet, he was distinguished. The same 
peculiarity occurred in the case of Sir Walter Scott, and in 
that of several celebrated composers. But the most re- 
markable illustration of all, on this part of the case, was 
that of a young lad, which took placegunder very novel 
circumstances. It appeared that the child, either from ex- 
cessive indulgence by his nurse, or from some other cause, 
became addicted to stealing every thing which came within 
his reach On this being discovered by the father, he com- 
menced a severe course of discipline, which lasted eighteen 
months. The child was obliged to rise at six o’clock in the 
morning and commence his studies, which he continued up 
to breakfast; he then resumed them again, and for the en- 
tire day, until bedtime, was never allowed a moment's ces- 
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sation from labor, except an hour or so for exercise, to pre- 
serve his health. He was not allowed to possess any thing 
in the shape of money or property on his person or else- 
where, and at the end of the eighteen months, that which 
might have proved fatal to his prospects in life, and the 
happiness of all that was dear to him, had been totally 
eradicated. Mr. Holm made excellent use of this interesting, 
and what might have been, a painful incident. It appeared 
the father, on discovering the vice to which his child had 
become addicted, got a cast taken of his head; what the re- 
sult of that experiment was we have not been informed, 
At the end of the period of discipline, another was tried, and 
the difference, as shown by Mr. Holm, was most extra- 
ordinary. The latter cast showed a large expansion in the 
upper part of the head, in consequence of the severity of 
his studies, and the consequent working of his mental 
faculties. Mr Holm, in the course of his lecture, paid a 
high and well-deserved compliment to the great Spurzheim, 
whose friend and executor we understood he was, and re- 
lated a variety of anecdotes which showed him to have been 
the intimate friend of many, and the acquaintance of almost 
all the most distinguished men of our day, in the arts, in 
philosophy, and literature. It was a plain, practical disser- 
tation on a most interesting science, and eagerly listened to 
by a delighted audience, who crowded round his “‘ heads” 
in great numbers, when it terminated. 


The following is the form of Requisition : 

“Mr. Holm is requested by the undersigned to give a 
course of lectures on Phrenology, with its influence on edu- 
cation, legislation, and insanity. 

“Tickets of admission to the course of twelve lectures, 
One Guinea.” } 


—— 


Leoturrs.—Two lectures on this interesting and impor- 
tant subject were delivered in the New Temperance Hall, 
Bridlington, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 
16th ult., by Mr. Jabez Inwards, to very attentive and 
respectable audiences, and although each lecture was about 
two hours and a half long, the interest was fully kept up, 
and the truths enumerated were pleasingly and heartily re- 
ceived. We have heard many lectures on the same subject, 
but not any of them so truly practicable, and we consider 
the truths of the science in the hands of the lecturer were 
fully demonstrated. The peculiar development of certain 
organs was illustrated with facts and anecdotes which had 
come under the notice of the speaker. He had also upwards 
of sixty striking diagrams, which exhibited a great variety 
of development, The lectures were full of valuable instruc- 
tion, especially to parents and teachers. It is a matter of 
regret that there should be any prejudice existing against 
such an important science. } 


Pb vstology. 











“WEARING THE BEARD.-NO.II. 


BY F. W. E. 


Ovr interest is counted by dollars and cents. 
Time, also, is money. But we pay little regard 
to either in forming a habit, or in correcting one 
when formed, or in following a fashion. Our 
tastes must be indulged and gratified, be they 
animal, intellectual, or moral; be they gross or 
refined. Hence, the many little rolls of tobacco 
which, every day meet our view, called cigars, 
defined by “a coal of fire at one end arid a fool 
at the other.’ Hence the quids, the smoking 
pipes. Hence the cups of tea and coffee, of small 
and strong heer, of cider, of alcohol in wines, 
rum, brandy, gin, and whiskey, daily drank by the 
young and the old, the rich and the poor, of all 
classes of our people. Hence the frizzles and the 
frills, the pals and the gewgaws, etc., etc., etc. 
We stop not to count the cost, nor to ask or hear 
answered the questions, “Is it for our health? 
Is it for our happiness?”” And yet, every sober 
man and woman and child will admit, at once, 
that this counting of the cost is right ; and that 
these questions should always be asked by us, 
and answered affirmatively, or we ought not to 
“touch, or to taste, or to handle.”’ 

The beard costs nothing. It is one of the free 
gifts of our kind, gracious- Heavenly Father, as 
free as the light of day, or the air we breathe, 
free to every man, created in his image. Who 
will accept it as a gift? And whether he will or 
not it is bestowed. It grows, and will grow 
spontaneously, to beautify, to adorn him, and to 
distinguish him at sight, asa man; the stronger 
from woman, the weaker vessel. 
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And it costs nothing to wear it. How much 
does it cost to shave ? 

As we reckon money, a fip, a four-pence, ha’- 
penny, asixpence. This is every where the bar- 
ber’s price. And if we shave ourselves, it is all 
the same ; for, if a fip only pays the barber for 
his labor and time,—and is not that of any man, 
be he a minister, doctor, or lawyer, a mechanic, or 
a farmer, worth about asmuch? Yes, it is worth 
a fip. But this pays only for the time and labor 
of one,—of the shaver, for shaving; the time 
and labor, endurance, and suffering, of the per- 
son shaved, is still to be reckoned and added. 
How much is this? Shall we call it another fip? 
Is my time,—your time, ye bustling business men, 
ye men who stand on ’Change, the majority of 
men, worth no more than that Sambo’s, the yel- 
low boy who performs the work for us? Call it 
the same. Here, then, are two fips, or a levy, or 
a nine-pence, or a shilling, for every shave. 

How often do we pay this? 

The gentleman, the minister of the gospel, and 
most other professional men must shave or be 
shaved, to be “decent,’”? every day. The me- 
chanic, the farmer, and other laboring men must 
shave twice and thrice a week, and then how they 
look! 

Suppose now we “cast up’’—let every one fig- 
ure for himself. 

The gentleman, many professional and business 
men, men of fortune can afford it, as they can 
afford to pay for other follies; but the great ma- 
jority, the working men, the bone and sinew of 
our race, cannot. And yet they shave, are 
shaved, and pay the price! 

According to the estimate published in the 
Warer-Courg Jourvau of May last, to which re- 
ference was made in our first article, it costs the 
men of Great Britain annually, for their shaving, 
THREE MILLIONS OF Pounps STERLING, or FIr- 
TEEN Mintions or Donuars! It may be more, 
or, perhaps a little less than this ; probably, how- 
ever, not less. How much does it then cost the 
people of the United States? How much, all who 
shave in Europe? Asia? Africa? America, North 
and South? The World? How much good might 
be done with the time and money thus worse than 
thrown away, to feed, and clothe, and educate 
the poor ; to elevate, intellectually and morally, 
the masses of mankind ! 

Friendly reader, suppose you.and I lay aside 
our razors henceforth, keep them only to pare 
corns, (they may be advantageously used by the 
present passing generation for this purpose,) and 
turn this time and expense of shaving the beard 
into another channel. Whatsay you? Will you 
do it if I will? Whether you will or not, I WILL. 

Let the leaders of fashion lead off in this fash- 
ion also. Let the preachers preach it, both by 
precept and example. Let the editors write, and 
let the printers print it, “4s whole towns and 
classes in England have recently done, and are 
doing.” 

“The beard movement in England is one of 
the most rapid on record, even in these fast times. 

hole towns and classes go into it at once. The 
Daily News strongly recommends the clergy 
to abandon smooth shaving, and return to the 
manly and majestic beard as worn by the glori- 
ous reformers of the sixteenth century. It says 
nothing would be a surer preventive of clergy- 
men’s sore throat, than for nature’s covering to 
supersede cravats. The Rev. Peter Barlow, in- 
cumbent of Cockfield, has acted on the advice. 
Some of his people were so highly offended at 
his resemblance to Cranmer and Latimer, that 
they left the church. The great body of the 
congregation, however, were sensible enough to 
remain.” 


So reads a paragraph in a late number of The 
Church Journal. And so much to prove that it 
is for our interest not to shave. That it is for 
our health, Dr. Trall, or Shew, or some other 
physiological writer may show better than I. I 
give placetohim. And then, perhaps, somebody 
else, may make it more clearly appear, that not 
to shave is also for our happiness. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


GEORGE WiLLrAM Curtis, the author of the 
“Potiphar Papers,’ was born at Providence, 


Rhode Island, in the year 1824. He is, therefore, | 


thirty-one years of age. His father, one of the most 
respectable citizens of Rhode Island, had a com- 
petent estate, and gave the future author the 
best educational advantages which the State 
afforded. The boy remained at school till his 
eighteenth year. He had an inquiring, inde- 
pendent spirit, of which he gave proof by join- 
ing the community of enthusiasts at Brook Farm: 
where, for eighteen months, he worked in the 
fields, trying, with his companions, to learn how 
to live, and to show the world how. Then, he 
went to Concord, New Hampshire, and, in con- 
connection with his brother, hired an acre of 
ground, which they tilled with their own hands, 
and gained an excellent crop. It was at Concord 
that he became acquainted with Hawthorne and 
the other literary magnates who have made 
Concord classical. ; 

In 1846, when he had attained the age of 
twenty-two, he sailed for Europe. He was ab- 
sent from his country four years, during which 
period he travelled over the greater part of the 


European continent, and made the tour of Egypt, | 
Syria, and Palestine. He was in Berlin during , 


the revolutionary days of 1848, and saw the con- 
flicts in the streets between the soldiers and the 


people. He was in Paris when France elected | 
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her first President. During his stay abroad, he 
corresponded with the Wew York Tribune, and 
with the Courier and Enquirer. 

In 1851, Mr. Curtis made his debut asan author, 
by the publication of ‘“ Nile Notes, by a How- 
adji ;’’ a work which at once attracted attention 
by the novelty of its title, style, and plan. The 
book is an expression of the lazy and gorgeous 
Nile, and a faithful transcript of the writer’s 
own impressions. Its fault is an excess of charm. 
Single passages are read with delight, but the 
book cloys upon the mind. A few dry, hard facts 
would have been welcomed asarelief. The work 
had a very considerable sale, and was followed in 
1852, by “The Howadji in Syria,” and “Lotus- 
Eating ;” both in a similar style, and both suc- 
cessful publications. 
originally as a series of letters in the Wew 
York Tribune. 

Soon after the return of Mr. Curtis to the United 
States, he became one of the Tribune’s editorial 
corps. He wrote musical, art, and dramatical 
criticisms, “‘ City Items,’’ letters, and general 
articles. Finding editorial life too confining 
and exhausting, as well as poorly recompensed, 
he resigned that employment in 1852, and, soon 
after, became a regular contributor to Putnam’s 
Magazine, furnishing an article monthly, and 
assisting in the editing of the Magazine. It was 
in Putnam that he made his great hit with the 
Potiphar Papers, a series of articles designed 
to satirize ‘Our Best Society.”’ These papers 








“ Lotus-Eating”’ appeared. 
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made an extraordinary sensation, and contributed 
essentially to the early success of the periodical 
in which they appeared. They have also pro- 
duced a perceptible effect upon the tone and 
style of New York society. They helped to ren- 
der simplicity fashionable. Lavish, tasteless 
expenditure upon dress, furniture, and equip- 
age, is now known to be the mark of a low-bred, 
vulgar-minded, and small-minded person. Bar- 
baric splendor is scrupulously avoided, and there 
are indications in society of the restoration of 
good sense, as well as of the dethronement of 
the Upholsterer. Putnam has since published 
the Potiphar Papers in a volume. 

Mr. Curtis is one of our most popular lecturers. 
It is rumored in literary circles, that he has been 
for some time past engaged upon the Life of the 
late Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, a subject 


which we should judge admirably suited to his — 


powers. The world will read with eager inter- 
est the story of a life so full of vicissitude and 
romance, whenever it shall be told by a man who 
can combine in it the exactness which sanor 
readers expect, and the brilliant coloring which 
an oriental subject requires, 

Mr. Curtis is a favorite in the very society 
which he has ridiculed. Mrs. Potiphar herself 
is always extremely happy to see him. His style 
and appearance are decidedly those of a gentle- 
man. We wish him many happy years and vol- 
umes, 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

THE first thing that interests the Phrenologist 
on inspecting the above likeness, is the favorable 
relation existing between the body and brain, and 
morezespecially between the different faculties 
of the brain. All the faculties of the mind act 
harmoniously together ; hence a greater number 
of them are brought into exercise at the same 
time, and the action of the mind is more perfect 
with less labor, than is usually the case. Mr. 
Curtis’s head is high, indicating sentiment and 
refinement, sufficiently broad at the base to give 
energy and force, as well as full in the frontal 
region, giving philosophy, originality, and com- 


prehensiveness of mind. Large Order, Ideality, - 


and Constructiveness, would enable him to sys- 
tematize his thoughts, and clothe them in poet- 
ical language. Mirthfulness is prominent, which 
gives wit, sense of the ludicrous, and power to 
represent things ina witty manner. Large Com- 
parison joined to large Individuality, Language, 
Ideality, and Constructiveness, would give supe- 
rior descriptive talent, which is his distinguish- 
ing characteristic. Sense of luxury is very 
great ; he is capable of being more happy under 
a greater variety of circumstances than most 
men. On account of the likeness showing a 
front view, we cannot give a reliable delineation 
of the social faculties, nor of many of the organs 
in the lateral portion of the brain. Benevolence 
and Firmness are large, independence and self- 
possession is prominent, but timidity and re- 
straint of mind is’ not great. He is perfectly 
frank and dpen-hearted, and developes his 
thoughts and feelings in an easy style. He will 
not make any important mistakes, because of the 
well-balanced action of his mind. He has a pre- 
dominance of intellectual and moral power, over 
the selfish and animal propensities. 





———— 
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CHARLES M. DE L’EPEE.* 


CHARLES MICHEL DE L’EPrE was born at Ver- 
sailles in 1712. His father, who was the king’s 
architect, was a clever and a good man, and 
brought up his family as all good men wished to 
do. Young De l’Epée was therefore fitly trained 
up. No scenes of domestic misery, arising from 
the indulgence of evil habits, passed before his 
eyes; his parents taught him the theory and 
showed him the practice of the love of God and 
of his neighbor. He was educated for the church. 
Conscientious scruples stood in the way of his 
obtaining holy orders ; being a Jansenist, he re- 
fused to sign a formulary of faith according to 
the established practice of the diocese of Paris, 
and he could not get past the rank of deacon. 
He therefore turned his attention to the law: but 
this profession did not suit his inclination and 
spirit. ‘His only desire was to be a minister of 
the gospel of peace, and at last he was success- 
ful.’’ A nephew of the celebrated Bossuet, who, 
like his uncle, was a pious and liberal-minded 
man, being then bishop of Troyes, ordained M. 
de l’Epée, and gave him a canonry in his cathe- 
dral church. 

The Abbe de l’Epée’s attention was directed 
to the education of the deaf and dumb by an in- 
cidental circumstance. Business took him one 
day to a house where he found only two young 
women, who were busily engaged in needle-work. 
He spoke to them repeatedly, but received no 
answer. The mother arrived, and explained to 
him the cause of their silence—the two sisters 
were deaf anddumb! A kind ecclesiastic named 
Vanin, had tried to educate them by means of 
pictures ; but after his death they were neglected. 
“ Believing,”’ says M. de l’Epée, “that these two 
children would live and die in ignorance of their 
religion, if I did not attempt some means of in- 
structing them, I was touched with compassion, 
and told the mother that she might send them 
daily to my house, and that I would do whatever 
I might find possible for them.”’ 

M. de l’Epée recollected that when he was 
about sixteen years of age, his tutor, in a con- 
versation he had with him, had proved to him 
that there is no more natural connection between 
ideas and the sounds by which they are expressed 
to the ear, than between these same ideas and the 
written characters by which they are expressed 
to theeye. Thus, take any particular word, say 
water or fire :—the Englishman who hears these 
words spoken, or sees them in writing or in 
print, immediately associates the words with the 
things themselves, but to a foreigner ignorant of 
our language they convey no meaning at all. If 
ideas can be conveyed to the mind independently 
of sight or sound, it follows that the blind can be 
taught to read by their fingers, and the deaf and 
dumb to speak by their hands, and to hear with 
their eyes. On this groundwork M. de l’Epée 


commenced, and devoted himself to the task of |. 


teaching the deaf and dumb. Some people 
thought him a fool for his pains, and ridiculed 
his labors, others pitied the infatuation of. the 
good-natured enthusiast, vainly, as they imagined, 
trying to get access to minds shut up in prison. 
But neither sneers nor pity stopped the labors of 
the worthy abbé. At last public opinion began 
to change ; a clergyman said to him one day, “I 
formerly pitied you, I now pity you no longer ; 
you are restoring to society and to religion 

eings who have been strangers to both.’ (We 
have introduced representations of the single and 
double-handed alphabets as taught by M. de 
VEpée, and generally in use in this country and 
in Europe, which may be of practical use to some, 
and not without interest to many.) 

“One day,” says M. de l’Epée, “a stranger 
came to our public lesson, and offering me a 
Spanish book, said that it would be areal service 
to the owner if I would purchaseit. I answered, 
that as I did not understand the language, it 

* “TrLusTRaTED Brocrapuy, or Memoirs of the Great and Good 


of All Nations, and All Times,” by CHARLEE ©. SAVAGE. With 250 
portralts and Engravings. New York; Rufus Blanchard, 
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would be totally useless to me: but opening it 
casually, what should I see but the manual al- 
phabet of the Spaniards neatly executed in cop- 
perplate! I wanted no further inducement; I 
paid the messenger his demand, and kept the 
book. I then became impatient for the conclu- 
sion of the lesson; and what was my surprise 
when I found this title, ‘ Arte par ensenar 4 hab- 
lar los Mudos.’ I had little difficulty to guess 
that this signified ‘ The Art of teaching the Dumb 
to speak,’ and I immediately resolved to acquire 
the Spanish language for the benefit of my pu- 
ils.” 

M. de l’Epée’s attention was soon after directed 
to another book, written in Latin, by John Con- 
rad Amman, a Swiss physician, who resided at 
Haarlem, and who, in 1690, had undertaken the 
instruction of a girl, deaf and dumb from birth. 
These two works enabled him to form a system 
for himself, which, though it was deficient in real 
usefulness, as compared with the improvements 
since made in this department of instruction, was 
yet abundantly successful. 

But M. de V’Epée did more than devote his 
time and labor to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. His income was about four hundred 
pounds a year. Of this, he allowed about one 
hundred pounds for his own expenses, and he 
“considered the remainder as the inheritance of 
his adopted children—the indigent deaf and 
dumb—to whose use it was faithfully applied. 
‘The rich,’ says he, ‘ only come to my house by 
tolerance ; it isnot to them that I devote my- 
self—it is to the poor: but for these I should 
never have undertaken the education of the deaf 
and dumb.’ There was no kind of privation 
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which he did not impose on himself for the sake 
of his pupils. In order to supply their wants, he 
limited his own. So strictly did he adhere to the 
appropriation which he had made of his income, 
that in the rigorous winter of 1788, when suffer- 
ing under the infirmities of age, he denied him- 
self fuel, in order not to intrench upon the mod- 
erate sum to which he had confined his annual 
expenditure. All the remonstrances of his 
friends on this point were fruitless. His house- 
keeper having observed his rigid restriction, and 
doubtless imputing it to his real motive, led into 
his apartment his forty pupils, who conjured him 
to preserve himself for their sakes. He yielded 
not without difficulty to their persuasions, but 
afterwards reproached himself for this concession. 
Having exceeded his ordinary expenditure by 
about three hundred livres (about sixty dollars), 
he would afterwards exclaim, in the midst of his 


pupils, ‘My poor children, I have wronged you” 


of a hundred crowns.’ ”’ 

The abbé, in his old age, and when the effects 
of his labors were too conspicuous to be reviled, 
received both approbation and flattery. The 
ambassador of Catherine of Russia offered him 
rich presents. ‘My lord,’’ said the abbé, “I 
never receive gold ; tell her majesty, that if my 
labors have appeared to her to claim her esteem, 
all that I ask is, that she will send me.a deaf and 
dumb person, or a master to be instructed in this 
art of teaching.”’ When the emperor Joseph, of 
Austria, visited his institution, he expressed his 
astonishment that a man so deserving had ‘not 
obtained at least an abbey, whose revenues he 
might apply to the wants of the deaf and dumb. 
He offered to ask one for him, or even to give 
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him one in his own dominions. “I am already 
old,” said M. de ’Epée ; “if your majesty wishes 
well to the deaf and dumb, it is not on my head, 
already bending to the tomb, that the benefit 
must fall—it is on the work itself.’’ 

The success of the Abbé de l’Epée was not 
complete, but he pursued his methods with open- 
ness and candor, and with the single desire of 
promoting the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the deaf and dumb. Heinecke of Leip- 
zig, and Pereire of Paris, must be regarded as his 
rivals, but he invited them to a discussion of the 
merits of the various systems, which they de- 
clined. While the good abbé, with that frank- 
ness which formed a beautiful feature in his 
character, solicited the examination and the 
judgment of the learned upon his methods, his 
rivals shrouded their proceedings under a veil of 
mystery. The abbé devoted his life and whole 
fortune, excepting a bare supply for his own 
wants, to the service of the class whom he had 
taken under his own protection. Pereire refused 
to disclose his methods except for a large recom- 
pense ; and Heinecke, in addition to receiving 
payment trom the rich, had four hundred crowns 
annually allowed him by the Grand Duke of Sax- 
ony. Both these persons made the art they 
professed an interested speculation ; the Abbé 


de l’Epée only tolerated the rich ; he was proud 
of being the instructor of the indigent. His suc- 
cessor, the Abbé Sicard, carried forward the 
principles of de l’Epée ; he instructed his pupils 
in the elements of composition, a branch of their 
education comparatively new, and in which 
Sicard most completely evinced his superiority 
over his master. Sicard at first conducted a 
school at Bordeaux: on the death of the Abbé 
de l’Epée he was called to fill his place at Paris. 
The Abbé de l’Epée died on the 23d of December, 
1789. The king preached his funeral oration, 
and various honors were paid to his memory. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF CHARLES 
MICHEL DE LEPEE. 

Tue physiology of this man appears to be well 
balanced and fully developed; yet there is a 
predominance of mental power. 

We seldom find a finer illustration of large 
moral developments than this cut represents. 
The whole head is large, but particularly high 
and broad in the coronal region, His predom- 
inant desire must have been to do good, and pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind. Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, Hope and Spirit- 


uality appear to be all large ; which, combined * 


with Firmness, would give unusual stability of 
character, and a high degree of moral power. 

The forehead indicates a prominent develop- 
ment of intellectual power; for the reasoning 
and perceptive faculties were particularly large. 
He was very much inclined to think, originate, 
invent, philosophize, and inquire into the origin 
of all things. Language being large, enabled 
him to communicate his thoughts in a copious 
manner, while large Order rendered him method- 
ical and neat. The selfish faculties were com- 
paratively weak, and did not direct the mind. 
Secretiveness and Destructiveness being only 
moderately developed, gave him unusual frank- 
ness and gentleness—was not deceptive or re- 
vengeful. 

He could not live for the purpose of gratifying 
his selfish ends, nor keep money, when, by using 
it, mankind would be benefitted. Such was the 
predominance of brain in the coronal region over 
that in the base, that he made sacrifices which 
were uncalled for, and felt himself under obliga- 
tions to perform what would not be expected of 
him. Firmness, with his temperament, gave him 
unusual perseverance and patience ; and Benevo- 
lence, in the absence of Destructiveness, rendered 
him prepossessing, and well qualified to gain the 
affections of those with whom he came in contact. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Act abolishing Transportatlon—John Howard on English Jails and Prison Discipline—Prison Discipline 
—Rev Mr. Burt’s and Capt. Maconochie’s Opinions on dttto. contrasted—Edward Livingston’s and 
Archbishop Whately’s Views of the Object of Prison Discipline--Commentary on them, 

“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,”” embodies the principle of 
revenge. This has been called savage justice, and Johnson defines ‘“ re- 
venge”’ to mean “return of an injury ;” “ the desire of hurting one from 
whom hurt has been received ;” and “the wreaking of one’s wrongs on 
him that inflicted them.” Another authority has said, “‘ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you, and persecute you.” In a civilized coun- 
try, criminals are the great enemies of society: indeed, when we are not 
engaged in foreign war, they are our only corporeal foes. In dealing with 
them, then, on which of these maxims have we hitherto acted? What suc- 
cess has attended our efforts? And which principle shall we follow in 
future ? 

These questions are now brought home to our firesides. When our jails 
were periodically emptied on territories situated on the opposite side of the 
globe, from which few convicts ever returned, the British public treated 
convict management as a purely speculative, official, or philanthropic ques- 
tion, in which they had no direct interest. The Act of the 20th August 
last, by one single paragraph of five lines, has effected a complete change 
in this state of matters. By sect. I., it is enacted, that “after the com- 
mencement of this Act (the 1st of September, 1853), no person shall be sen- 
tenced to transportation, who, if this Act had not been passed, would not 
have been liable to be transported for life, or for a term of fourteen years 
or upward ; and no person shall be sentenced to transportation for less than 
fourteen years.” 

The Act substitutes “penal servitude’ for transportation, according to 
the following scale: 

‘‘ Instead of transportation for seven years, penal servitude for four years. 

“Instead of transportation exceeding seven years and under ten, penal 
servitude for not less than four, and not exceeding six years. 

“‘Tnstead of transportation exceeding ten years, and not exceeding fifteen 
years, penal servitude for not less than six, and not exceeding eight years. 

“Tnstead of transportation exceeding fifteen years, penal servitude for a 
term not less than six, and not exceeding ten years. 

“Tnstead of transportation for life, penal servitude for life.” 

Sect. VI. defines “‘penal servitude” to mean confinement in any prison 
in the United Kingdom, or in any river, port, or harbor of the same, in 
which persons under sentence or order of transportation may now be con- 
fined ; or in any other prison in Great Britain, or in any part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions beyond the seas, as one of the principal Secretaries of 
State may direct, accompanied by hard labor and all other penal inflictions 
in force at the time of passing the Act. The Queen and the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland continue to enjoy the power of pardoning offenders and mitigat- 
ing punishments. 

After four, six, or more years, then, spent in “penal servitude,” the 
great mass of our convicts will be returned into the bosom of society. 
The reader will judge of their probable influence on the population, when 
he is told, on the authority of Mr. Burt, that “the number of criminals 
yearly consigned to the prisons of England, Wales, and Scotland, ranges not 
very wide of 150,000. Of these, the number convicted of offences which 
render them liable to transportation, ranges somewhere about 30,000, and 
of these, the number actually sentenced to transportation is (in round num- 
bers) about 3000.” In four years, therefore, from the Ist of September 
last, the prison gates will annually open and send forth these large num- 
bers of convicted felons into the ordinary walks of life. Can any question 
be of graver importance to each of us than how, during the years of con- 
finement, shall these prisoners, consisting of individuals of each sex, be 
fitted to reénter society? _ Two of the works named in our title are devoted 
to the solution of this problem; and to give an idea of the extent to which 
past experience has enabled the best-informed official administrators of 
prisons to decide on the nature of the treatment which should be pursued 
to fit the convicts for civil life, we shall first advert to the suggestions 
offered by John Howard nearly eighty years ago, and then select a few 
passages from each of these works, showing what advances have been 
made since his day. 

In March, 1774, John Howard laid the result of his inquiries into the 
condition of English jails before the House of Commons, and received a 
vote of thanks from the House. He brought to light deficiencies of the most 
distressing nature—in food, water, bedding, and fresh air ; the total neglect 
of the morals of the prisoners ; the demand of garnish; the permission of 
gambling ; the use of irons; the overcrowding of prisons ;—all concurring 
to produce the “jail fever,” which spread its ravages from the prisoners to 
the courts of judicature, and to our fleets and armies. Howard not only 
brought these evils to light, but proposed remedies for them. ‘“ He con- 
sidered that, among the inmates of the prison, there is every possible 
degree of moral demerit, from the mere inconsiderate violation of some 
hard, ill-understood, local Jaw, to the deliberate breach of the most sacred 
and universal rule of action.” ‘‘ He convinced himself that it was the duty 


of every society to pay due attention to the health, and, in some degree, 
even to the comforts of all who are held ina state of confinement ; that 
wanton and unnecessary rigor should be practised upon none ; and that 
some were entitled to all the indulgences compatible with their condition.” 
He did not desire to render prisons attractive to the dissolute. On the 
contrary, “whenever imprisonment was made the punishment of a crime, 
his idea of reformation became a leading principle in the regulation of 
prisons; and it was that which cost him the chief labor in collecting and 
applying facts. To accomplish this end, he showed that these things were 
essential: strict and constant superintendence—close and regular employ- 
ment—religious instruction—rewards for industry and good behavior, and 
penalties for sloth and audaciousness—distribution into classes and divisions 
according to age, sex, delinquency, &c.—and occasional and nocturnal soli- 
tude,” “He extremely lamented that the plan of reformation.seemed, of 
all parts of his system of improvement, least entered into or understood in 
this country. The vulgar idea that our criminals are hardened and aban- 
doned beyond all possibility of amendment, appeared to him equally irra- 
tional and pernicious. He scorned, through negligence or despair, to give up 
the worst cases of mental corruption ; he fully believed that proper remedies, 
duly administered, would recover a large share of them ; and he thought 
it the greatest of cruelties to consign a soul to perdition without having 
made every effort for retrieving it. Merely to get rid of convicts by execu- 
tion or perpetual banishment, he regarded as a piece of barbarous policy, 
equally denoting want of feeling and deficiency of resource ; and he had 
not so much of English prejudice about him, as to suppose that a system 
not adopted in this country was therefore absurd or impracticable.’’* 

Let us now attend to the present state of the question of prison discipline, 
as represented by the two experienced authorities before alluded to—Mr. 
Burt and Capt. Maconochie. 

The Pentonville prison was erected for the purpose of submitting to 
actual experiment a new system of prison discipline—the “Separate Sys- 
tem.” Mr. Burt describes himself as “one of the very few personally ac- 
quainted with the important facts’’ of the experiment and of the changes in 
the system, and adds that he “ feels it incumbent upon him not to withhold 
this information.”’ This claim to accurate knowledge seems well founded, 
seeing that he was the assistant chaplain of the prison. Captain Maconochie 
tenders his opinion “with the more confidence, because my opportunities 
of studying the subject to advantage have been very great. I served eight 
years in the penal colonies, during four of which I commanded in Norfolk 
Island, their most penal settlement; and I was, two years since, governor 
of the borough prison of Birmingham, now so unhappily notorious. During 
the whole time thus spent, I took an especial interest in studying minutely 
the effect on society and on prisoners, of different forms and degrees of 
punishment.’? Let us hear, then, what system of treatment each recom- 
mends for adoption. 

Mr. Burt says:—“It has been laid down by Archbishop Whately, the 
highest authority on questions of penal science, that punishment, to be 
effective, must be severe.””—p. 90. ‘The Separate System at least satisfies, 
more than any other mode of imprisonment, this primary requirement of a 
sound penal discipline ; it is severe.’—p. 91. “The distinctive character- 
istic of the discipline,’’ says he, “ was the combination of severe punishment 
with a considerable amount of instruction and other moral influences. The 
elements relied on for severe punishment were rigid separation, and a pro- 
tracted term of eighteen months’ imprisonment, followed by transportation. 
The moral or reformatory elements were, frequent visitation by superior 
officers, a considerable amount of moral and religious instruction, combined 
with industrial training, and a reasonable prospect of earning an honest 
livelihood in the colonies, upon the sole condition of steady good conduct.” 
The italics are his own. 

Captain Maconochie writes :—“ We must altogether reverse the arrange- 
ments now in force in our prisons, and sanctioned by various acts of Par- 
liament. These having been organized without reference to reform, and 
looking only to coercion and example, are almost as if specially meant to 
be opposed to improvement in moral character—a comprehensive charge, 
but its justice will, I hope, appear incontrovertible, as I proceed to state 
the changes that I would suggest in them.”’ 

Mr. Burt again says :—-“ One end to be aimed at in dealing out punish- 
ment, is to impress the prisoner with the conviction that there is over him 
an irresistible power.: The deterring efficacy of punishment depends in a 
great degree upon its producing this impression. The most direct mode of 
subjugating one stubborn volition is to induce the action of a stronger. 
Hence the error of those who deny the value of the penal element of prison 
discipline, and rest exclusively upon directly reformatory agencies.””—p. 
50. In illustration of this remark, he adds: “ Judicious punishment, when 
severely felt, has a powerful moral influence: if, therefore, the efficiency of 
the punishment is impaired, reformation must be diminished.’’—p. 52. 
“The moral effect upon a man rendered permanently honest by punishment, 
is not fully embodied in the resolution, ‘ Crime is what I wid/ not do,’ but the 
feeling, ‘The punishment of crime is what I cannot bear.’ In the ab- 
sence of perfect moral rectitude, the only security against crime is this dread 
of consequences.”—p, 56, The italics are Mr. Burt’s. 

Captain Maconochie, after four years’ experience of the effects of the 
severest criminal treatment at Norfolk Island, declares, in another of his 
publications, that it fostered “‘a tendency to reckless daring’’—a quality 
which, more or less, characterizes all prisoners. ‘As a feature in the crim- 


* Dr, Aikin’s “Character and Services of Howard.” 1792. Pp. 66-77. 
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inal character, this daring is not, I think, sufficiently adverted to by those 
who advocate the attempt to deter from crime by severe punishments. 
Tempers, under its influence, feel themselves only challenged, both in their 
own eyes and in those of their companions, by the recurrence of these.” 
However strange it may appear to those unacquainted with the subject, 
“vet crime thrives on severe examples,’ and “ most certainly in direct com- 
petition with them.” a ant 

Mr. Burt says :—‘“ The passions of the criminal, by which he is chiefly ac- 
tuated, are usually excessive and malignant. Penal discipline finds the 
will vigorous, but vicious ; propelled powerfully, but lawhessly. It is this 
vicious activity that is subjugated by protracted seclusion and and whole- 
some discipline.”—p. 80. “Separate confinement is the system of imprison- 
ment under which it (punishment) can be administered with greatest effect. 
Not only is this discipline more reformatory—it is also, within equal pe- 
riods of time, more severely felt.” : 

Captain Maconochie continues :—“I do not approve of separation as a 
form of prolonged imprisonment, and have always opposed its being very 
strictly enforced. It excessively multiplies conventional offences, and the 
temptations to commit them, and thus almost of necessity introduces undue 
rigor of punishment in order to check them. It is also, as I think, much 
opposed to manly, moral improvement. I can find no example in history 
of ascetic discipline producing this ; and, on the contrary, by fostering un- 
productive musing and reflection, and occupying the attention solely with 
self, it has a directly opposite tendency.” “I donot think that its ten- 
dency is so much to make mad as to make surly, selfish, and thus in small 
matters wicked. Man is born social, his relations are social, his duties 
social, and he may be best improved in well-regulated social habits. We 


might as well, I think, seek to train our admirals by keeping them con- 


stantly on shore, as our criminals by keeping them for a length of time 
shut up between four walls. Like handcuffs and strait-waistcoats, sepa- 
ration has a good special application, and, as medicine, is excellent for 
certain phases of moral disease ; but it isno more fit for habitual diet than 
would be senna or ipecacuanha.” ; 

Both Mr. Burt and Captain Maconochie are evidently menof acute and 
energetic minds, both have had experience of the effects of the systems 
they describe, and both earnestly aim at the same object—protecting society 
and reforming the convict ; yet can any series of principles and practical 
applications be more at variance than those they severally advocate ? 

It is astonishing and mortifying to consider how little progress the Brit- 
ish Legislature has made beyond adopting tardily, partially, and in a va- 
cillating spirit, the improvements suggested seventy-nine years ago, by 
Howard. The punishment of death, as a means of “getting rid’”’ of our 
criminals, is indeed much restricted ; but the restriction is of recent intro- 
duction, and “ perpetual banishment”’ has only now shared the same fate, 
not from conviction of its being “a piece of barbarous policy,” but from 
necessity—our colonies having refused any longer to receive our convicts. 
It is to us a painful and fearful consideration, that after all that has been 
written, spoken, done, and suffered, in the matter of criminal legislation 
and prison discipline, we should still be on the threshold of our knowledge 
of the subject, and listening to contradictions such as these concerning it. 
What can be the cause of this discrepancy ? And how shall any one with- 
out experience pretend to arbitrate between these authorities? 

Two causes appear to us to have led to the failures which we deplore. 
First, vague notions of the objects which should be aimed at in prison disci- 
pline ; the consequence of which has been constant vacillation in the 
public mind between the two principles of severity and humanity, or be- 
tween punishment and reformation, as the chief aim in the treatment 
of criminals: and, secondly, almost a total neglect of consideration of the 
causes of crime, in devising measures for its prevention. 

The most enlightened and practical work on the whole subject in hand, 
which has appeared in modern times, is “‘A System of Penal Law for the 
State of Louisiana,’ by Edward Livingston, approved of by the General 
Assembly of that State, on the 21st of March, 1822. In regard to the object 
of prison discipline, the author says, in his Report prefixed to the Code :— 
“The law punishes, not to avenge, but to prevent crimes; it effects this, 
first, by deterring others by the example of its inflictions on the offender ; 
secondly, by its effects on the delinquent himself; taking away, by re- 
straint, his power, and, by reformation, his desire of repeating the offence. 
No punishments, greater than are necessary to effect this work of preven- 
tion, let us remember, ought to be inflicted ; and that those which produce 
it, by uniting reformation with example, are the best adapted to the end.” 
—p.19. With one exception, these few lines contain a sound exposition 
of the principles of criminal legislation ; but the exception is an important 
one. Are we entitled to prevent crimes by punishing in order to “deter 
others by example?” A right understanding of this question is of funda- 
mental importance in criminal legislation. Mr. Burt quotes Archbishop 
Whately as delivering the opinion, ‘that punishment, to be effective, must 
be severe.” (The italics are Mr. Burt’s). In our copy of Whately’s 
“ Thoughts on Secondary Punishments,’’ we read :—“‘The points which 
most persons would look to, as important requisites, are, first, and above 
all other considerations, that it should be formidable ; i. e., that the appre- 
hension of it should operate as much as possible to deter men from crime, 
and thus to prevent the necessity of its actual infliction ; secondly, that it 
should be humane; i, e., that it should occasion as little as possible of 
useless suffering — of ain or inconvenience that does not conduce to the ob- 
ject proposed ; thirdly, that it shonld be corrective, or at least not corrupt- 
ing ; tending to produce in the criminal himself, if his life be spared, and 
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in others, either a moral improvement, or at least as little as possible of 
moral debasement ; and lastly, that it should be cheap. ee. This 
last point is of far less consequence than the others.’’—-pp. 6, 7. That 
there may be no doubt about his Grace’s meaning, he repeats his opinion : 
“That punishment should be formidable, is, as I have said, decidedly the 
first point to be looked to: that it should be corrective is another point 
of great, though far inferior consequence: that it should be economical, is, 
though by no means insignificant, a matter of only third-rate importance,” 
—p. 38. The italics are the Archbishop’s. He once more reverts to these 
topics, and says:—“ The infliction of just vengeance on the guilty is clearly 
out of man’s province.”’. “ The prevention of a repetition of the offence by 
the same individual, whether by his reform or removal, is clearly of incal- 
culably less importance (desirable as it is in itself) than the prevention of 
crime generally, by the terror of example.”’—p. 60. 

We have quoted these dicta at full length because great weight is at- 
tached to them by the public, and we find them adopted not only by Mr. 
Burt, but by the great majority of governors and chaplains of prisons, as 
the foundations of their opinions and practice. Indeed, they may be said 
to embody the spirit and aim of our legislative enactments and practical 
regulations on the subject. Nevertheless, we are constrained to dissent 
from them, and to proclaim them fraught with pernicious errors. In his 
“ Thoughts on Secondary Punishments,” the Archbishop does not inquire 
into the causes of crime ; and probably from a difference between him and 
us on this fundamental point arises our difference on the objects which may 
be legitimately pursued in the treatment of criminals. We shall subse- 
quently state our opinion of the causes of crime ; meantime we may advert 
to a view of the rights of society in dealing with offenders, which appears 
to settle the question of our right to punish one man in order to deter 
another. When we have caught somebody committing an injury on the 
property or person of another, and ask what shall be done with him, is the 
Legislature, with Archbishop Whately, entitled to say that ‘it strongly 
suspects that there are, or at least may be, other people disposed to a 
criminal course of action, and that it will be highly useful to society to 
inflict on this one such punishment as may deter them from committing 
crime?” To be able to answer this question according to reason and just- 
ice, we must obtain answers to a few preliminary queries. We ask, who are 
these other people? If they have transgressed and been punished, they 
know punishment by experience in their own persons, and do not require 
that another should be punished to warn them: if they have not offended, 
we only suspect that they exist. Do these suspicions, then, warrant us in 
punishing the offender whom we have caught flagrante delicto, to deter 
unknown persons from doing what we only surmise they are disposed to do? 
We think not. What connection is there between the convicted offender 
and them? None that we can discover. Is he responsible in any way for 
their conduct, as a parent is for his child, or a master for his servant? 
Certainly not; for not only has he no authority over them, but neither he 
nor we know who they are! Then why should even one pang of suffering 
be inflicted on Aim with the purpose of deterring them from crime? We 
cannot conceive a rational answer to this question. 


Asvchology. 


PHYSICAL INFLUENCE .OF 
MENTAL STATES AND IMPRESSIONS. » 


From immemorial time the impression has been almost universal, that 
there is a certain mystical power in faith, whose efficacy is displayed 
not only in the religious and other subjective operations of the soul, but 
often, also, in various forms of outer and physical manifestation. This 
impression, indeed, has its full sanction in the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, as well as in the religious and mythical writings of all ancient 
nations. The great founder of the Christian religion, indeed, graduated 
his miracles in some measure according to the faith which he found among 
the people. The beneficiaries of his healing powers were frequently told, 
“ according to thy faith so be it unto thee.” He taught that they, and they 
only, who believed on him could be saved; and on one occasion he inti- 
mated to his disciples that if they had faith which might be compared to 
the interior qualities of the grain of mustard-seed, they might remove 
‘mountains. Em , "4 

Not unfrequently does the power of faith and the disadvantage of its 
absence, become manifest in our own times, and in operations far less sacred 
and important than many of those narrated in the sacred writings. Thus, 
the teacher of religion exhorts his sorrowing and stricken hearer to faith, 
and in proportion as the latter finds himself able to exercise it, he is really 
and interiorly blessed and comforted. The magnetist and psychological 
investigator (not unworthy to be mentioned in this connection) can add 
their scientific testimony to the efficacy of faith in all experiments and 
processes in that interior department of research; and these are often 
made fully sensible of the influence of skepticism in obstructing and 
neutralizing the operations of the physical forces on which their exterior 
demonstrations are dependent. 

Minds resting upon the merely exterior and sensuous plane find it 
difficult to comprehend why this should be so. They argue that a truth 
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is a truth, whether believed or disbelieved, and 
that neither our faith nor unfaith can have any 
influence upon its outer manifestation. This logic 
is correct when applied to all principles and 
forces dependent solely upon physical conditions 
for their outer development; and we see not 
how a mere outer, sensuous belief or disbelief 
in any thing can directly influence eventualities 
in any case. We now proceed, however, by the 
aid of a number of curious facts, to show that in 
the department of psychodynamics “faith,’’ in 
the true acceptation of the term, implies the 
presence of an influence far more deep and po- 
tential than mere external ‘‘belief;’’ that it 
implies a condition of soul impregnated with 
the spiritual germs, and surcharged with the 
spiritual forces adequate to the given outer pro- 
duction, and that if these inner conditions can 
exist without an external belief, the object is 
nevertheless secured. We will commence our 
illustrations with facts so far on the material 
plane as to be easily comprehensible to material- 
istic minds, and thence we will ascend by gra- 
dation to_more interior phenomena and induc- 
ions, 

From facts which have doubtless been far more 
numerous than have been their critical observers 
and recorders, it is known that by resigning our 
thoughts unreservedly to the contemplation of 
an object or person, we become more or less, 
according to our susceptibilities, imbued or iden- 
tified with the interior qualities of that object or 
person. x 

An illustration of this law in its more tangible 
manifestations, is furnished in the case of a wo- 
man, who, on intently gazing and deeply medi- 
tating upon a brilliant display of the aurora 
borealis, became a perfect electric battery, and 
gave off sparks for months afterwards.* A fact 
exactly analogous to this came under my own 
personal observation. A young man of my in- 
timate acquaintance, and who was distinguished 
for great powers of clairvoyance, had the power 
of surcharging his hair with electricity by simply 
fixing his mind upon the moon! I saw him per- 
form and repeat this experiment to my entire 
satisfaction, and I can speak of the facts, incred- 
ible as they seem, with the most perfect assur- 
ance. It was on a frosty moonlight night, and 
he was standing upon a thick woollen carpet. By 
fixing his mind intently on the moon for ten or 
fifteen seconds, and then passing a comb through 
his hair, electric sparks would be given off from 
the latter in abundance. He would then with- 
draw his mind from the moon for a few seconds, 
and the sparks which his hair yielded by friction 
would gradually diminish in quantity, until they 
would entirely disappear. The same mental ab- 
straction would be reinduced, and the sparks 
would appear again as before. He assumed, 
during the time, different positions in the room, 
and the experiment was repeated and varied, 
until all possibility of doubt was extinguished. 

These states of psychical abstraction—of inte- 
rior abandonment, so to speak, to the object of 
contemplation—are illustrative of those inter- 
nal states of soul necessarily accompanying faith, 
using that term in its highest and most interior 
sense. By mentally fusing themselves, as it were, 
into a oneness with the objects contemplated, both 
the woman and the young man became, for the 
time being, physically the recipients of what we 
may suppose to be the distinctive elements in 
the constitution and dynamics of those objects, 
in which it is extremely probable, not to say cer- 
tain, that electricity plays a conspicuous part. 

The same law which is here discovered to have 
occasionally manifest applications on the physi- 
cal, has still more perfect applications on the 
physiological plane. Thus it is known, from in- 
numerable tests, that if a magnetically suscepti- 
ble person come into the presence of, and in 
mental sympathy with, a sick patient, he will be 





* This fact, I am told, is stated in Silliman’s “American 
gos. of Science,” but I cannot now point to the volume 
and page, 





very liable to experience in his own system the 
aches and pains of that person; whilst, on the 
other hand, a diseased man may in some degree 
imbibe health from a healthy person, by entering 


into close mental relations with him. These re-° 


sults will take place, other things being equal, 
in proportion to that degree of abandon with 
which one fuses himself with, and loses himself 
in another. 

Moreover, it is known that if a person, dis- 
eased however badly, has a distinct and perfect 
conception of the state of health, and can by a 
process of mental abstraction dwell ideally in 
that state, he will most probably recover speedily, 
if not instantly from the disease as it affects the 
body: while, if one interiorly conceives that he 
is going to die at acertain time, he will most 
probably die accordingly, unless relieved of that 
impression. But such are the nervo-dynamic 
states of the mind which are usually termed 
‘faith.’ They are conceptions or imbibitions of 
the spiritual germs and dynamic elements of the 
corresponding outer and physical conditions, and 
when those conditions are physically brought 
about, then their internally and mentally con- 
ceived germs may be said to be born. | 

A still more perfect illustration of our subject 
is furnished in those exceedingly curious phe- 
nomena called nevi-materni, or mothers’ marks. 
They are marks or blemishes which, it seems 
established beyond all doubt, are produced upon 
the body of the child by some strong impression 
which took possession of the mother’s mind du- 
ring gestation. The law governing the produc- 
tion of these marks seems to have been known 
in very ancient times, and the Israelitish patri- 
arch took advantage of its application in the 
animal kingdom, in greatly increasing his pos- 
sessions. (See Genesis xxx. 37-39). The ope- 
rations of this law have been noted in all subse- 
quent times, and almost any number of cases in 
its illustration might now be collected. It will 
be sufficient for our present purpose, however, 
to cite the following, which rest on good medical 
authority. They are related, among others, by a 
physician writing from Marietta, Ohio, to Dr. 
Dixon, editor of the New York “ Scalpel.” 

A favorite heifer, belonging to a man in the 
town of Rutland, Vt., one day stuck fast in the 
mire. The owner of the beast being at the time 
absent from home, his wife, who was pregnant, 
went to her assistance. After endeavoring in 
vain to extricate her from her uncomfortable sit- 
uation, she became exhausted, and, sitting down 
by the side of the animal, commenced patting 
her on the head, admiring and playing with a 
curl in the centre of her forehead. The woman’s 
child was born some months after, having a tuft 
of coarse hair, which, in color and quality, was 
quite unlike that upon the other part of the head, 
covering nearly one-half of the forehead, and 
having the same curl which existed in the fore- 
head of the animal. 

A man residing in Clarendon, Vt., while cross- 
ing the North river near Albany, in a boat, some 
years since, was assaulted by another man with 
a broken oar, and a deep gash was cut through 
his scalp. In this wounded condition he returned 
home to his pregnant wife, who, of course, was 
deeply horrified at the spectacle. Some seven 
or eight months afterward she gave birth to a 
child, upon whose scalp was a wound correspond- 
ing in shape and position with that made upon 
her husband’shead. By means of adhesive straps 
the wound was made to heal, and the child lived. 

Some years ago a clergyman, in Providence, 
R. L, while riding out with his wife in a sleigh, 
encountered a span of horses attached to another 
sleigh, which were running away. The man was 
somewhat injured, and his wife was greatly 
frightened ; she became possessed with the idea 
that the top part of her husband’s head was 
carried away, and could not persuade herself 
of the contrary, until she had repeatedly placed 
her hand on the top part of his head to ascer- 
tain whether it was there. Some months after- 
ward the lady brought forth a child which had a 





face, but had no head or brain above its eyes! 
It lived but a short time. © 

A friend of mine knows of a lady on whose 
back, between the shoulders, is the perfect im- 
pression of a mouse, hair and all, flattened down 
to the surface of the skin. Several months be- 
fore she was born, her mother was frightened at 
a mouse which got between her clothes and her 
skin at that portion of her person. 

As these singular markings are always found 
to be sequences of corresponding impressions or 
psychical states of the mother at some period 
during the process of gestation, it is of course 
legitimate to look to psychical laws for their ex- 
planation. This explanation will be distinctly 
apprehended, when it is considered that the soul 
or interior life-force of any thing 2s the germ of 
its subsequent growth, and that the specific quali- 
ties of that soul or life-force necessarily deter- 
mine the character of its outer manifestations, 
in generals and particulars, and that the prolific 
psychical germs in the human world can no more 
produce results contrary to their own nature, 
than the seed of the apple can produce a grape- 
vine, or the trunk of an oak can send forth the 
branches of a pine. Now, the mother is the 
trunk from which the infant grows, as a branch 
grows from the trunk of a tree——the soul. of the 
mother, like the life of the tree, being the funda- 
mental and governing principle in determining 
the character and form of the offspring. If the 
soul of the mother, therefore, during gestation, 
receives a distinct and ineradicable impression, 
either from the outer or inner world, such im- 
pression becomes an integral part or quality of 
the soul—is permanently inwoven in the’ very 
texture of its composition—and consequently 
must be in some way represented in the offspring 
or outer production, of which the soul is the 
germ. If, for example, the prospective mother 
is,deeply and psychically impressed by the pres- 
ence of an animal, that animal, in its ideal 
qualities and features, so far becomes absolutely 
a part of her soul, and must necessarily be 
represented in some way (either conspicuously 
or otherwise) in her future offspring, of which 
her soul, with its qualities, impressions, &c., is 
the potential germ. And so, if the mother, during 
pregnancy, habitually contemplates and is deeply 
impressed with beautiful objects in art or nature, 
or dwells in high and holy thoughts in the de- 
partments of morals and religion, corresponding 
characteristics will necessarily be imparted to 
the offspring, according to the same law. 

It may thus be seen that the whole structure 
and constitutional qualities, not only of indi- 
vidual but of collective humanity, are depend- 
ent, in a great degree, upon the mental states 
and impressions which entered into the compo- 
sition of their foetal germs. By the light of 
analogies here rendered obvious, we may ascend 
to the perception of another truth. It is that 
any thing which is conceived in the soul may 
have an external birth in a manner and form 
according to the nature and degree of that con- 
ception. If the geometrical powers of the archi- 
tect or sculptor conceive, there may be a resultant 
birth which will be an exact material clothing of 
the image or pattern conceived and ideally 
formed in the soul. If, in the more interior 
depths of his psychical nature, a man can full: 
conceive and form the abiding germs of moral, 
physiological, and material states in the outer 
world, then those conceptions, as by a creative 
psychical energy constantly supplied from the 
infinite world of soul above man, may have a 
full and corresponding birth in. the sensible 
world, even though they consist in the healing 
of grievous diseases, or in the removal of moun- 
tains. 
Whenever the Christian’s great teacher, there- 
fore, said to an applicant for his beneficence, 
“According to thy faith so be it unto thee,’ his 
meaning was as if he had said, ‘According to 
thy psychical conceptions—those living thought- 
germs and mental impressions which thou hast - 
trustingly, confidingly, and abidingly admitted 
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i soul, so be the birth of the correspond- 
hig ei reality.’ No other kind of “ faith” 
than that which is here represented, can ever be 
efficacious in the outer development of its ob- 
jects. The assertion will, doubtless, at first blush 
seem paradoxical to many-—that such outer evo- 
lutions of the objects of faith take place by an 
application of the same general law which gov- 
erns the phenomena of the nevi-maternt ; but 
the strangeness of this assertion will diminish as 
reflection upon it becomes matured. P 

We had no intention when we commenced this 
article to give it even the faintest theological 
feature ; but as we believe that our position will 
be acceptable to all sects and parties, we cannot 
stop short of one other most important corolla- 
ry with which it is connected. It is that to be- 
lieve in Christ—to have a saving faith in him— 
is to have Christ in the soul.as a permanent, 
living, prolific conception, and in that case, the 
outer life of man—-the birth of that conception— 
will be in all respects Christ-like. 

As our article is already protracted, we leave 
some obvious conclusions relative to the respon- 
sibilities of prospective mothers, and of mental 
conceivers of the outer conditions and practica- 


bilities of life, to the good sense of the Teele. 





THE HOME WE LOVE. 


BY E. A. H. G. 


Tue home we love is no costly pile 
Of titled wealth or courtly style; 
No stately mansion marks the spot, 
No princely halls nor coral grot; 
No sculptured marbles line the way, 


No jet @eaus round their fountains play - 


Nor hanging gardens, choice and fair 
With rare exotics scent the air. 


But it is a sweet sequestered spot, 

With a grassy lawn and a vine-clad cot, 
Where native flowers of every hue, ~ 

From the wild rose red to the harebell blue, 
Sweet odors fling with a Jayish hand, 
Decoying forth a fairy band, 

Who waltz and whirl through the scented air, 
To revel at will o’er our gay parterre. 


Fair Hygeia dwells in our blest retreat, 

With the rosy wood-nymphs, coy and sweet ; 
The Naiads, too, round our fountains dwell, 
Filling the air with a choral swell; 

And as we list to the magic strain, 

The echoes wake, and a wild refrain 

Comes rolling back in a silvery tone 

From rocks and hills to our own sweet home, 


Kind Ceres guards our golden grain, 

As it nods and sways on the smiling plain ; 
And Pomona, couched in her leafy bower, 
Our fruits protects from the insect’s power; 
While gayly reigns the Floral Queen, 
With graceful majesty and mien, 

Flinging around our rustic bowers 

Her richest gifts, the odor of flowers. 


Our rural home! so cherished a spot 

The wide world round affordeth us not, 
With its treasured joys, so rich and rare, 
Clustered around the Penates there. 

A three-fold cord is around it flung, 

And the Love-law dwells on every tongue, 
While knowledge gained from Nature’s lore 
Our joys increases for evermore. 


We range so free o'er our pleasant lea, 

With hearts as blithe as the wild bird free ! 
And no gilded pageants dare intrude 

Their spurious joys on.our solitude. 

Content with blessings within our reach, 
We've wealth in abundance for all and for each, 
Our home is so happy, our hearts are so free, 
We wish all the world as contented as we. 
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DOUBLE-ROW HAND CORN-PLANTER, 


DGUBLE-ROW HAND CORN- 
PLANTER. 


Corn is the most important grain of this coun- 
try. By looking over the census of 1850, we 
find that there were six times as many bushels of 
corn raised in the United States, as of wheat. 
It is a crop peculiar to no portion of the country, 
but is raised from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans ; 
and we believe there is no State that does 
not raise more bushels of Indian corn than it 
does of wheat. 

The amount raised in the United States in 
1850 was, in round numbers, six hundred million 
bushels. This, on an average of forty bushels 
per acre, would require fifteen million acres of 
land, and near twenty-four thousand years’ labor 
to plant it, allowing two acres for a day’s work, 
which is as much as can be done by the old 
method, taking the different parts of the country 
together. This would cost, at two hundred dol- 
lars a year (small wages, board included), four 
million eight hundred thousand dollars. 

As one of the great ones of earth said, “He 
who causes two blades of grass to grow where 
one grew before is a benefactor to the world,” 
so we consider the inventor who produces an 
improvement by which a year’s labor is saved, 
is also a public benefactor : for that year can be 
employed for the physical, mental, and moral im- 
provement of mankind, and the pecuniary wealth 
of earth remains as great as before. 

Annexed is a drawing of Randall & Jones’s 
Double-Row Corn-Planting machine, a great 
labor-saving implement, which we examined at 
the late State Fair in this city, and which re- 
ceived the first premiumthere, as also at the Wis- 
consin and Iowa State Fairs, and at all county 
Fairs East and West, where it has been presented 
the past fall. ° 

No time, labor or expense has been spared by 
the.inventors to perfect their machine ; and their 
labors have not been lost, but crowned with the 
greatest success. Their implement has been 
thoroughly tested for two years, and has become 
a universal favorite with the farmers. Its success 
is almost without a parallel ; its sales can al- 
ready be counted by thousands, and it has not 
been presented in one-fourth of the United States. 

The weight of the machine is only from eight 
to ten pounds, and from eight to twelve acres 
can be planted with it in a day, as easily as one 
or two with a hoe. The process of working it is 
very simple, and can be learned in five minutes 
by any person of ordinary capacity. The boxes 








represented in front are filled with corn. Then 
simply pressing the lower black points into the 
ground and pushing down the levers, as repre- 
sented in the cut, does all the work, separates 
the corn from the mass, drops and covers it at 
an adjusted and uniform depth in the soil. Thus, 
by just setting down the machine, raising and 
moving forward, an operation which a person 
can repeat from thirty to fifty times per minute, 
on smooth land, and from thirty to forty, on 
rough, two rows are dropped and covered faster 
and more accurately than one row can be drop- 
ped by hand. 

And its merits as a labor-saving machine does 
not end at planting, but reaches far into cultiva- 
ting. A large number of farmers who have used 
it, testify that they cultivate their corn without 
the use of a hoe just as cleanly as they hitherto 
did with it. Thisis due to its accuracy in check- 
rowing and close planting in the hill. | 

Its perfect adaptation to all conditions and 
consistencies of soil renders its use practicable 
in every part of the country, and it can be used 
as well on rough as smooth ground in proportion 
to hoe planting. 


Dealing with the ground only where the hillis 
to be made, it cannot be choked or clogged like 
the old wheel and gear or plough method. It is 
very simple—there are but two movable pieces 
besides the levers in the whole machine. There 
there are no slides, valves, or springs, to get out 
of order. It is very durable in all its parts, and 
so adjustable that it will plant at any width or 
depth, or, on an average, any number of kernels 
of any size. It is not alone adapted to corn, but 
can be used to as good advantage for broom-corn, 
peas, beans, &c. Its planting is uniform, never 
planting deep at one time and shaliow at another. 
It presses the earth beneath the seed and not 
upon it, thus facilitating the sprouting of the 
germ, and leaving the blade free to grow, while 
the root has an opportunity to get a firm hold. 

By a general use of this planter in the United 
States, at least three million dollars would be 
saved in planting alone ; an amount sufficient to 
give every public school in the Union over sixty 
dollars, or enough to place a newspaper in every 
family in our country. 


Any person desirous of more information con- 
concerning this implement will address Randall 
& Jones, Rockford, Illinois, or F. R. Jones, Loch 
Sheldrake, Sullivan county, N. Y. Randall & 
Jones manufacture for the New England and 
Western States, and F. R. Jones, for New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the rest of the Atlantic States, 
The price in all parts of the country is $10. 
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Witerary Alotices. 


Att Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evrorzean Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
All letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed 
— on Fow ers anpD WELLS, 808 Broadway, New, 

or 





Tue Ways or Lire. Showing the right way and 
Wrong Way; contrasting the High Way and the Low 
Way ; the True Way and the False Way; the Upward 
Way and the Downward Way; the Way of Honor and 
the Way of Dishonor. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, author of 
“ Hopes and Helps,” ‘ Mental Sciences,” &. New York. 
Fowirrs AND WELLS. Price—muslin, prepaid by mail, 
625 cents. 


We have guide-books and “path-finders” from which to 
learn the ways of travel by railroad and steamer, through 
the various states and countries of the habitable globe, and 
we find them very useful—almost indispensable, in fact ; 
but we are too often content to pursue the “Journey of 
Life” without such aid. Is there not even more danger 
here that we shall take a wrong road? Do we not need a 
moral Path-finder? The young, particularly, should study 
well the “ Ways of Life,” ere they get involved in the laby- 
rinths of evil, and find return to their starting-point impos- 
sible; and here Mr. Weaver has given them just the book 
they need. He describes the various “ways” so plainly, 
that no one can mistake the wrong for the right. The 
“Ways of Life” should go with “ Hopes and Helps” where- 
ever there are men and women, and especially young men 
and women, who need sound and wholesome moral instruc- 
tion, earnest counsel, and cheerful encouragement. We 
hope to see it widely circulated. 

CoRNELL’S PRIMARY GrocRapuy ; forming Part 
First of a systematic Series of School Geographies. By 
8.8. Cornett. One small quarto vol., 96 pages. [Price, 
prepaid, by mail, 62 cents.] New York: D. ApPLeTon & 
Co. For sale by FowLrers anp WELLS. 


The reasons given by the author and publishers, for bring- 
ing out a new series of superior works on Geography, are 
the following :— 

“Wirst, Only those branches of Geographical Science that 
admit of being brought fully within the comprehension of 
the youthful beginner, haye been introduced into the pre- 
sent number of the series. 

“Sxrconp. At the same time that the memory is called 
into exercise, the understanding is enlightened by copious 
and appropriate illustrations. 

“Turp. The youthful students put in possession of a 
simple and easy method of memorizing the contents of a 
map, by means of a carefully systematized set of questions. 

“Fourra. The work is so arranged, and the science so im- 
parted, that teachers, parents, trustees, and others, may satis- 
factorily ascertain, at any stage of the pupil’s advancement, 
what he knows of the science. 

“Prrra, The mechanical execution of the work is equal 
or superior to that of any other school-book extant, and will 
commend itself. 

“Sixtn, The system pursued throughout the entire series, 
is calculated to save at least one-half the time heretofore re- 
quired for the purpose, and at the same time, secure to the 
student greater and permanent results.” 

Decidedly superior, in every point of view, to any school 
geography ever before published in America. We thank 
the author, as a public benefactor, and commend the pub- 
lishers for the excellence of its mechanical execution. May 
they be rewarded, while our American youth are to be so 
greatly benefited. 


Tur CasTLe oF OTranto ; a Gothic Story. By 
Horace Warrotn, Earl of Orford. With a Memoir of 
the Author. Phila.: Henry C.Barrp. Sold by C. Shep- 
ard and Co. New York. [Price 75 cents, postage, 12 
cents. ] 

This is one of the romances that has stood the test of time, 
and has received the commendation of such men as Byron, 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Dover, Dr. Warburton, and others. 
It has been thonght a new edition would be acceptable to 
the American public, and under this impression the pub- 
lisher has offered the present. 
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May Donpas; or, Passages in a Young Life——By 
Mrs. THomas Getprrt. New York. Roserr H. Car- 
tER & Brotuer, 1854. ([Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cts.] 


This story is designed to illustrate the influence of exam- 
ple on young and unformed characters, and to show that 
correct religious principles are the only safeguard for the 
young soul, in its conflicts on the battle-field of Life. 


Woman’s Rieuts Tracts.—Some of the friends 
of the Woman’s Rights movement haye collected a number 
of the best Speeches, Addresses, &c., on the subject, which 
they have published in a neat 12mo. volume, of 126 pages. 
Price prepaid by mail, 15 cents, It contains the speech of 
Wendall Phillips, at Worcester; the Call for the first Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention; Theodore Parker’s sermon on 
the Public Functions of Woman; the Enfranchisement of 
Woman, from the Westminster Review ; Woman and Her 
Wishes, by Rey. J. W. Higginson; The Responsibility of 
Woman, by Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols, editor Windham County 
Vt. Democrat, &c. The book may be ordered singly, or by 
the quantity, from Fow irrs anp WETLS, 308 Broadway, 
NucY, 


THE Worss or ALEXANDER Carson.—New York. 
Epwarp H. Frercuer, 1854. 


These valuable Theological works are compiled in five 
volumes of about two hundred and fifty pages each, and to 
the clergyman and biblical student will prove an invaluable 
treasure. The Christian Freeman, speaking of the author, 
says: 

“The Rey. Alexander Carson was one of the first biblical 
critics of the age. The great and almost singular excellen- 
cies of this most extraordinary man, are his clear philo- 
sophical conceptions, and his fearless philosophical spirit; 
even the German exegetical writers are only scholars, The 
true critic is made up of the scholar and philosopher com- 
bined.” See advertisement. 


Tue Boat Crus ; or, The Bunkers of Rippleton. 
—A Tale for Boys. By Oxtver Optic. Boston. Brown, 
Raaty, & Co., 1855. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cts.] 
One of the most interesting books for the young we have 

lately seen. It is just such a story as children—boys espe- 

cially, like; and has, withal, some excellent moral lessons. 

Lintes anp ViIoLETs; or, Thoughts in Prose and 
Verse, on the True Graces of Maidenhood. By Rosaria 
Bett. New York. J.C. Dursy, 1855. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1.50.] 

Flowers of the intellect and the heart culled with judi- 
cious care, and arranged with faultless taste. The book is 
made up of brief articles in prose and verse, original and 
selected, from the pens of some of the best writers in this 
and other countries. The design and the execution of the 
work are both good. Rosalia, (a floral name—rose et lis), 
has« arranged her flowers in fine boquets. 1, Esthetic; 2. 
Intellectual; 3. Affectional: 4. Devotional; 5. Domestic. 
It is beautifully “ got up,” makes a handsome gift-book, and 
is worthy of a place on the centre-table, as well as on the 
book-shelf. 


BrotHeR JoNATHAN’s CoTTaGe ; or, A Legend of 
the Fallen. By Henry H. Tator. New York. Fran- 
ois Hart. [Price, postage prepaid, 87 cents.] 


This is another addition to the literature of the temper- 
ance movement, and aims to portray, in a series of con- 
nected sketches, the baleful consequences flowing from the 
use of alcoholic drinks, It has no great merit as a literary 
performance, but conveys some excellent moral lessons. 

> ii 
THE PRacticaAL ELOCUTIONIST AND ACADEMICAL 

READER AND SpEaAkrR. By Joun W.S. Hows, Professor 

of Elocution in Columbia College. R. E. Peterson and 

Co., Phila. [Price, post paid, $1.25] 

In our schoolboy days we should have considered the 
possession of a volume like this a fortune in itself, and even 
now we have looked through its pages with much interest 
and pleasure. The greater proportion uf the extracts in the 
volume have never before been-incorporated into any simi- 
lar work; and there is scarcely an eminent name in modern 
literature that is not represented by some acknowledged 
“gem” of composition. Beside the extracts the work con- 
tains a brief treatise on Practical Elocution, which is far 
from being the least valuable part. We can give the whole 
our hearty commendation, 
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Humanity 1n Tue Ciry.—A series of Discourses 
by E. H. Cuarry. New York: For sale by Fow ers 
AnD WeLts. [Price $1.00: postage, prepaid, 15 cents.] 


Mr. Chapin is not only one of the best writers and one of 
the most eloquent pulpit orators of this country, but he has 
taken a prominent place among the progressive spirits of 
the age. The volume before us will add to his reputation 
as a writer, a thinker, and a reformer. The subjects of the 
lectures are as follows : 

The Lessons of the Street; Man and Machinery; The 
Strife for Precedence ; The Symbols of the Republic; The 
Springs of Social Life; The Allies of the Tempter; The 
Children of the Poor ; The Help of Religion. 

This is not a sectarian book, and will be gladly welcomed 
in every family into which it may find its way. It will 
help the cause of practical Christianity wherever it goes. 
Read it, and heed its appeals in behalf of “Humanity in 
Cities”—now,more than ever before, needing your aid!— 
Life Illustrated. ios 
HeartseasE; or, The Brother’s Wife. By the 

Author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” New York. D. Ar- 

PLETON & Co. 1854, 

This is a reprint of an English work by an author who is 
creating considerable interest in the minds of the novel- 
reading public, on te other side of the water. The style is 
lively and agreeable, and the moral tone of the book appa- 
rently pure. 


Tue Stupent.—This favorite with the young 
folks is as fresh and sparkling as ever. Send for it if you 
are a teacher, or if you have a family of children. See Ad- 
vertisement In another column. 


Damy Memoranpum Booxs ror 1855.—Our 
neighbors, Franois anp Lourret, 77 Maiden Lane, New 
York, have anticipated the wants of the people, and have 
manufactured a large supply of excellent Pocket Memoran- 
dums, in every desirable style, from the most elegant gilt 
morocco to the plain cheap varieties, at prices ranging from 
$2 to 50 cents. 

They also manufacture all sorts and styles of Account 
Books, Inks, Manifold Letter Writers, Copying and Seal 
Presses, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Envelopes, Tracing Paper, 
Sample Cards, ete, Faney and Staple Stationery, Writing 
Paper, Writing Desks, ete., ete. 


Rourn Hartt; a Domestic Tale of the Present 
Time. By Fanny Fern. Pp. 400. [Price $1.25, postage 
prepaid, 15 cents.] New York: Mason Brorugrs. 


This eagerly-expected work is now before us, chastely 
arrayed and decorated with exquisite taste. Fanny Fern’s 
admirers are counted by the hundred thousand. We think 
“Ruth Hall” will more than meet public expectation in re- 
gard to it; if it does not, then the public have expected too 
much for human genius to perform: it is certainly a work 
of much interest, of great power, and of a highly useful 
character. Its influence is on the right side,—on the side of 
humanity, of honest worth and of human progress. 

Fanny Fern is a “progressive.” She is down on fogy- 
ism and canting hypocrisy. She has an eye, a mind, and a 
heart, for the developments of the age; and “Ruth Hall” 
will, if we are not much mistaken, prove a powerful advo- 
cate for “Woman's Rights.” Fanny seems to be a practical 
Phrenologist. That examination of “Ruth Hall's” head is 
certainly done in a most masterly manner; and a famous 
head “Ruth” has, too. Wesuspect that is the authoress’s 
own Phrenological character, as given by a veritable profes- 
sor. It is almost good enough to be such, at all events, and 
is well worth an attentive perusal. 


— 
. 


AMERICAN PHoNnETIC JOURNAL, is the name of 
a new monthly, devoted to the writing and printing reform, 
and to general literature and science, the first number of 
which has been received from the publisher, R. P. Pros- 
sER, of Cincinnati, Ohio, It is a bandsomely printed and 
well edited work, and will, we are sure, deserve success. 
It has been established to supply the large and increasing 
number of phonetic readers with a first class periodical, 
filled with reading matter suited to the requirements of the 
intelligent of the nineteenth century. Terms, $2.00 a 
year. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


For sale at this office, or prepaid by mail, on re- 
ceipt of the price, Address FowLErs AND Wetts, 808 
Broadway, N. Y. 


TuE CHILDREN’S ees vy on Howitt. Tllus- 


trated, . 21 Ofc. 
LIFE IN THE CLEARINGS vs. THE ‘Busu, by Mrs. 
Moodie, . ° ; $1.32, 


ScrENCE AND Meonawism. —Tilustrated by exam- 
ples in the New York Exhibition, 1853-54, $5.50. 


Tue WuitE Dove and other peo g for Child- 
Ten, . c 62c. 


Out Doors At ‘Tous Wit) hy N. P. Willis, $1.37. 
GENERAL NOTIONS OF ee eS rs Tilus- 
trations, 6 $2.00. 
Ruta Hatt, by Fanny Feri, ote $1.25. 
Tur LANDS OF THE SARACEN, or Pictures of Pal- 
estine, by Bayard Taylor, . 5 P $1.50. 
Lire or P. T. Barnum, by himself — Portrait 
and Illustrations, . $1.25, 


HumanNivTy IN THE City, by ‘Rev. E. H. Chapin. 


. . . 


Portrait, $1.00. 
THE Resnaneee Covrr-—Quario. 21 Portraits, 
very fine, . : 3 $12. 09. 


Lire oF HoRACE Guesuey, by Je Parton, Tlus- 
trated, «os A A $1.25 


Scrence AND ART OF BLocunioN AND ORATORY, 
by W. Putnam, : $1.25. 


THouGHts TO HELP AND TO aieas Senn Se- 








ries, . ; ; : ° 4 3 3 : T5e. 
THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


FoR 1855, CONTAINS 


OrtcInaL Essays by our best writers on Hy- 
dropathy, Physiology, Anatomy, Chemistry, Food, Clothing, 
Air, Sleep, Exercise—physical and mental,—Labor, Recrea- 
tion, and Rest. 

GENERAL ARTICLES, covering the whole Phi- 
losophy and Practice of Water-Cure, including Discussions, 
in which the pro and con shall be presented, Facts and 
Personal experiences recorded, together with every new 
discovery relating to the Healing art. 

Dimretics.—In this department we shall be 
both general and specific, pointing out the proper food of 
man, encouraging the cultivation and use of Fruits and Far- 
inacea, and discouraging the use of substances injurious. 

Topics oF THE Monta, will embrace a critical 
review of the current medical literature, found in the Jour- 
nals of other schools, with articles upon timely topics and 
suggestions upon subjects of general interest. 

MisceLLANEous.—‘ Posting up the reader’’ on 
the progress of Water-Cure at home and abroad. Of new 
Establishments, and all other items bearing on the subject. 

Home Voices.—Interesting extracts from let- 
ters, and correspondents, on land and sea, including the evi- 
dence and testimony of experienced witnesses. 

Varieties.—Prose and Poetry, gathered from 
the spheres—mundane and ethereal,—with relishes of wit 
and wisdom. 

THe Dress Rerorm.—We shall continue to 
advocate this, for both male and female, until we obtain a 
more graceful, healthful, and appropriate covering for the 
Human form divine, than we now possess. 

ProFeEsstonaL.— All medical questions of a 
general character, will receive a public answer in this im- 
portant department. 

Marrimon1aL.—Those who deem it proper may 
avail themselves of this comparatively new mode of form- 
ing acquaintances, and obtaining congenial companions, 
Thus far it has been popular, and in many instances turned 
to a satisfactory account. 

Literary Norices.—New Books, Music, etc., 
will be noticed according to their merits. Our readers shall 
be kept informed of important issues in Europe and America, 

ADVERTISEMENTS of a useful and appropriate 
character will be inserted to a limited extent, 


Jes Sex Prospectus, for Terms. 














OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


For One Honprtp Dortars, two hundred 
copies of either the PurENOLOGICL or WATER-CuRE JouR- 
NALS will be sent, one year, to one or as many different post- 
offices as there are subscribers, and a premium of Ten Dot- 
LARS, in any books published at this office. 

For Frrry Dotiars, one hundred copies of the 
JOURNALS, and Five Doiuars in books. 

For Twenty-Five Dotuars, fifty copies of the 
JouRNALS, and Two DoLiars in books, 

For Tren Dotiars, twenty copies of the Jour- 
NALS, and OnE Douuar in books. 


For a single copy of either JournaL, ONE 
DoLiar. 


Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage stamps, shouid be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the’freight may be paid where the 
package is receiyed. 

PLEASE Speciry.—When renewing subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted,— 
the PuRENOLOGIOAL, WATER-Curg, or Lire ILLUSTRASED. 

CLuss may be composed of persons residing 
in all parts of the United States or Canadas. It will be all 
the same to the publishers, whether they send the JouRNALS 
to one, or a hundred different places. 

~ Extra Noumpers of the Journat, for specimens, 
will cheerfully be furnished (of such as we have to spare), 
with which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a 


single number will usually be sufficient to incline every in- . 


telligent MAN or WOMAN to subscribe. 

New York or Eastern funds are always pre- 
ferred, though bills on any specie-paying bank will be re- 
ceived by the Publishers, at par. 

In Apvance._—The exceedingly small price at 
which our Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 
cludes the possibility of continuance on any other principle 
than that of payment in advance ; consequently, no names 
are entered ou our book till paid for, and none are contin- 
ued longer tia paid for, unless the subscription be renewed. 

Tue only way to secure complete files of the 
Journals, is by subscribing for them at the beginning of the 
volumes, The Journals are not stereotyped. 

Request To PostmMasters.—Postmasters will 
confer a special favor on their customers, on us, and all 
other publishers, if they will stamp the name of their post- 
office PLAINLY on all letters, so that whea correspondents 
fail, as they often do, to insert in their letters the name of 
the town and State, we may find out where they come from 
by the stamp of the postmaster. The present mode of 
stamping letters, and the carelessness of many writers, often 
leaves us in the dark, 


WueEn Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers. 


Frienps, What say you? Shall we have the 
pleasure of enrolling you among the hopeful band of co- 
workers for 1855? If so, give us your name, your influ- 
ence, and aid, See Prospxctus, on the last page. 


Discount.—For Three Dollars, the Water-Cure 
JOURNAL, the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and Lire Inuvs- 
TRATED, will be sent to one address a year, 


Letters addressed to the Publishers ee be 
plainly written, containing the name of the writer, the 
Post-Orrice, County and Starz, Please address, POstT-PAID, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


The New Volume commences with January, 1855, Subscriptions 
may be sent in at once. Now is the time to begin. 
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On Popular Family Journals. 





FowLers AND WELLS, 3808 Broad 
way, New York, publish the following Popular 
and Scientific Ser1aLs, which afford an excellent 


| opportunity for bringing before the Public all 


subjects of general interest. 


Lire Inuustratep. A New Firsr- 
Class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to ENTERTaIn- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Progress. Designed to 
encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELI- 
ANCE, and activity among the people ; to point 
out the means of profitable economy ; and to dis- 
cuss and illustrate the LEADING IDEAS OF THE DAY ; 
to record all signs of proGREss ; and to advocate 
POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Its columns contain Original Essays— Histori- 
cal, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc.; Articles on Science, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the 
Markets, General News, and every topic which 
is of importance or interest ; all combining to 
render it one of the Best Famity NEWSPAPERS IN | 


THE WoruLp. Published weekly, at Two DoLLars 
a year, in advance. 
Large size and faultless typography. Almost every branch 


of human knowledge is treated of by able writers. A wel- 
come visitor.—Scientijic American. 





tee WatTER-CURE JOURNAL AND 
HERALD oF Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy, 
its Philosophy and Practice ; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with illustrative engravings: to Diet- 
etics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published monthly, in convenient form 
for binding, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 


‘We know of no American periodical which presents a 
greater abundance of valuable information on all subjects 
relating to human progress and welfare.—W. Y. Tribune. 


a most popular Health Journal in the world.—Zvening 
ost. 


eS eee a 

Tur AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL, A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence ; devoted to Phrenol- 


ogy, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Mechan- 


ism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive 
Measures which are calculated to Reform, Ele- 
vate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with 
numerous: portraits and other engravings. A 
beautiful quarto, suitable for binding. Published 


monthly, at One Dollar a year, in advance. 


The beautiful typography of the Journal, and the superior 
character of the illustrations, are not exceeded in any work 
with which we are acquainted. te Ammertcin Courier, 





For Turee Do.iars, in advance, a copy of 
Lire InvustratTep, the PurenoLoaicaL J OURNAL, 
and the Water-Cure Journat, will be sent a eS 
“to one address. 


== Now is the time to subscribe. _Communt- 
cations, NEw Books for notice or review, and 
SuBscRIPTIONS, should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishers, as follows : 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broapway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1855. 





REV. O. WHITE, D.D., ON 
; PHRENOLOGY. 


Rarexy do we deem it wise to turn aside from 
our promulgation of Phrenological truth to de- 
fend it from attacks, especially those of D.D.’s, 
confessedly the most obstinately antiprogressive 
“dogs in the manger” of truth; but their bark- 
ing is the least effectual. Yet, for once, we 
deign to answer. — BAG 

The article from which the following extracts 
are copied, appeared in the Vew York Evange- 
list, and is written in a more skeptical spirit than 
Tom Paine ever wrote. Only its careful perusal 
can attest how utterly faithless, how doggedly 
skeptical, how darkly infidel in every thing but 
‘¢ divine revelation,” its writer is. To be so ab- 
solutely skeptical ‘‘ outside of this boundary,” 
but so swallow-all a believer inside, argues either 
a mental ‘‘ screw loose somewhere,” or else dis- 
belief in revelation ; for if his mind really is so 
darkly, fatally skeptical by natural habit in other 
matters “outside of divine revelation,’’? why not 
also inside? If he applied to the Bible a thou- 
sandth part the philosophical disbelief he ex- 
hibits and commends in these articles, he would 
be a worse skeptic than Voltaire ever. was. 
Hither he should doff a little of his disbelief in 
matters of philosophy, or else apply it to matters 
of “revelation.” See his skepticism and credu- 
lity ludicrously intermingled in the following : 


The confines of this present world indicate 
another line of demarkation improper to be 
transgressed. by our unaided powers. Outside 
this boundary, all must be a matter of direct or 
indirect divine revelation. 

- This restriction of our studies within this 
world, except so far as God leads us beyond it, 
excludes all inquiries about a previous existence. 

As to preéxistence, implying a transmigration 
of the soul; as to either existence or conditions 
of existence before entrance into this world, there 
is no knowledge or device whatsoever ; not the 
slightest intimation from any quarter ; not one 
isolated ray of light. We are in ourselves as 
ignorant of any life or experience in a former 
world, as we are in respect to inhabitants, tem- 
ples, libraries, insane asylums, colleges, common 
schools, on the rings of Saturn. Positively, God 
has said nothing to us on this subject. Not one 
word! Not a direct allegation ; not the faintest 
verisimilitude for an inference. We should do 
well to forbear all speculations which reach back 
into a past world, until we have evidence that 
God ever made such a world. © : 

Respecting the future: beyond divine intima- 
tions our conceptions must be more than vague 
and uncertain—they must be the merest dreams. 
Our senses can find no entrance into the regions 
of departed spirits. Wecan make no inquiries of 
those who have already passed the dread bourne 
—no traveller returns. — 


- But we will proceed to copy the passages we 
would especially criticize, appending notes : 

Investigation should be omitted, where evi- 
dently from the nature and manner of the inqui- 
ries, no practical benefit can arise. (1) 

We must believe all scientific and moral truths 
are in some way available to human good. 

It is not by any means to be admitted that the 
Divinity has a store-house of realities and won- 
ders, which, when drawn out of their depths, 
would add no blessing to man. 

If what seems to be evolved in any of our 
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analyses and deductions subserve no valuable 
end whatever; be manifestly applicable to no 
improvement—to no mitigation of evil—to’ no 
ministration of good—we may believe ourselves 
groping in delusions, and may well pause in our 
researches. 

Mesmérism and spirit-rapping are of this de- 
scription. By the former some have been thought 
to be cured of disease, but after the thrill of im- 
agination and the excitement of expectation were 
over, the patients sunk down just where they 
were before. 

. Through fifty years of animal magnetism, not 
ten, not five, not three cases of cure, can be found 
in all Europe and America. (2) 

The clairvoyant has been resorted to to find 
stolen property, and to obtain many other kinds 
of information. Much is supposed to have been 
obtained ; but nobody has been blessed ; no so- 
ciety has been advanced ; no possession of human 
life has been improved; no assignable good has 
resulted. 

Tables have been reputed to be moved by 
spirit-rappers ; but no tables of the hungry have 
been spread with food. Spirits have been under- 
stood to reveal the invisible world ; but it has 
not transpired that there has been in consequence 
any preparation of men for its momentous reali- 
ties, or even any temporary reclaiming of the 
wretched and guilty. 

(1) Who can say beforehand, whether practical 
good can come of this or that research. Mag- 
netic researches are made, not without any 
thought of that telegraphic discovery which re- 
sulted therefrom. It is enough to know that we 
are searching for truth—for the Deity never 
ordained a truth which was not practically ap- 
plicable to the promotion of human happiness. 
Indeed, his two next sentences contradict his 
previous assertion, and then the third contradicts 
its two previous ones. 

(2) A downright contradiction of truth, on 
ipse dixit—just such as old fogy D.D.’s deal in— 
flatly controverted by every one who has ever 
attempted its application to the relief of pain, or 
the cure of disease. A hundred times the writer 
has been relieved of intense pain in the head and 
other parts, by the magnetic process. Ten thou- 
sand such witnesses give the lie to this D.D.’s 
dogmatic, skeptical assertion. And wherever it 
is applied it will ease pain, and cure curable 
diseases. The writer has cured many, and if it 
were more universally applied, its good would 
be commensurate. The heads of those families 


who will but learn the process, which any one 


can do in five minutes, and apply it to relieve 
family ills, and magnetize each other, will sim- 
ply “poh” at this D.D.’s dogmatic, but untrue as- 
sertions. 

_ As to spirit-rappings, table-tippings, &c., our 
skeptical D.D. virtually admits the facts, but de- 
nies their wse. We neither affirm nor deny either, 
but simply urge that it becomes all lovers of 
truth patiently to eramine the facts—to inquire 
“ What is truth?” concerning them ; for if true, 
it can be made available to human good. 

The skeptical dicta of these articles were ob- 
viously issued simply to plant blows in the faces 
of Magnetism, an acknowledged truth ; Spirit- 
ualism, an obvious Bible doctrine ; and Phreno- 
logy—especially the latter. Read what he says: 

Phrenology, as an instance, is based upon un- 
established allegations. (3) 

It is not a known fact that the brain, in com- 
partments and protuberances, or otherwise, lodges 


the several attributes of the soul. (4) It is not 
a known fact that the spirit has elements so dis- 
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tinct and separable as to be capable of separate 
local habitations, It is not a known fact that 
the external head certainly indicates the volume 
or conformation of the brain. It is not a known 
fact that the elevations on the external skull 
have answering ones of the brain underneath. 
It is not a known fact that the brain of a genius 
is of finer texture than that of adunce. (5) In 
truth, it is not a known fact that spiritual powers 
depend either on magnitude, or form, or fineness 
of brain, or on all united. (5) 

Phrenology has to rest on not one uncontested 
and incontestable fact. Not one without neutral- 
izing and opposing allegations. Not one! Every 
step we take, therefore, in this science, is into 
realms of imagination; every conclusion is a 
groundless assumption. We must suspend our 
labor and our faith until we have clear, positive, 
undeniable facts. (6) 

So in regard to many other subjects. Phreno- 
logy is only intended as an illustration. If our 
data are inferences from our ignorance, and not 
matters of our positive knowledge ; if all that 
we now know in the premises, throws no certain 
light upon what we seek to know, our inquiries 
will all be pursued in thick darkness, 


(3) It is,eh? Is it on “ unestablished allega- 
tion’’ that lion, tiger, hyena, and bull-dog, hawk 
and owl—all ferocious carnivorous animals—are 
broad at the ears, where Phrenology locates 
Destructiveness, but that sheep, and ox, hen and 
turkey—all non-carnivorous are narrow here? 
Is a universal natural fact, concomitant with 
Phrenological teaching, “unestablished allega- 
No, sir, the unestablished allegation 
is in your own ignorance of nature’s facts. And 
the man who is capable of penning the dogmati- 
cal skepticism evinced in the above extracts is 
incapable of learning any new thing. Several 
passages even ignore the senses. A man in such 
a state of mind is incapable of learning any new 
truth. 

(4) Then it is not a fact that the brain, with or 
without protuberances, is the organ of the mind! 
Why, the man who can deliberately declare that 
is not the established organ of the mind, is both 
a skeptic and an ignoramus—the latter, because 
he does not know nature’s facts which establish 
it; a skeptic, in doubting what all believe. 
Think of it, a collegiate D.D. denying that the 
brain is the organ of the mind. A mind as dog- 
matically skeptical on the Bible as he is on sci- 
entific truths would pronounce his divine revela- 
tion mere nursery tales. Ifthe people he would 
lead were constituted as he is, neither he nor his 
cross would ever preach another sermon, for 
none would go to hear. To argue with a D.D. 
who ignores the brain being the organ of the 
mind is futile. 

(5) Then it is not an established natural fact 
that quality corresponds with function. Rather, 
is it not a universal natural law, that power of 
function is performed by means of a powerful 
organism ; that rapidity of function is executed 
by flexible or rapidly-acting organs; that fine 
functions are carried forward by fine organs? 
Then the quality of the brain makes no differ- 
ence. A D.D.says there is no established natural 
relation or fitness between the qualities of the 
brain and its function. In the nature and fitness 
of things, does not power in the function always 
accompany power in the executing organs? 
Could a weak organ possibly execute a powerful 
function? What says reason? And since one 
organic quality—power—is a known concomi- 
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must see that other organic faculties necessarily 
accompany like functional qualities. 

Besides, what says common sense? Is it in the 
nature of things possible for weak organs to 
manifest strong functions ; weak muscles to exe- 
cute peculiar feats; weak bones or timbers to 
sustain great weights ; coarse organs to execute 
fine functions; and they, of all other organic 
qualities, as adapted to put forth similar func- 
tional qualities? If not, why not a pine stick 
just as good for cutting off an oak log as tem- 
pered steel? Why not a spear of grass as stout 
as a veteran hickory? Why ever any relation 
of fitness between any organ and its function? 
Whoever disputes this natural fitness of organs 
to functions cannot, at least does not, reason. 
Whoever has not learned this first natural fact is 
ignorant of nature’s established institutes. Wa- 
bash College has at least one ignorant, yet 
bigoted member—a veritable “ know-nothing.” 

(6) Then suspend it. Whocares. Ithas done 
without you, and still can. It even don’t want 
you. Such unmitigated know-nothingism better 
stay where it is, and teach its followers to doubt 
every thing, and they will soon learn to doubt 
both their teacher and his “ divine revelation.” A 
practical atheist penned this article. Watch this 
craft twenty years, and see where it lands. But 
the church needs some such philosophies to pro- 
voke her to think for herself on religious sub- 
jects, and exercise the same skepticism he would 
inculcate in reference to the very dogmas he 
teaches, which he exercises towards established 
natural truths. He will make skeptics of his 
college pupils faster than Paine, Hume, Voltaire, 
Gibbon, Bolingbroke, Rousseau, and Volney, all 
combined. Watch his religious pupils. Their 
religious skepticism will practically refute his 
philosophical doubt-every-thing. 


Ghenis of the Atonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress.—Among the proceedings in Con- 
gress worthy of special attention, we may notice the pro- 
posal of Mr, Sumner in the Senate, to offer the mediation 
of the United States, for the adjustment of the existing con- 
test between Russia and the Allied Powers. The measure 
meets the approval of several eminent statesmen, but it is 
not probable it will be carried into effect. An important 
bill has been reported in the Senate, providing for a Depart- 
ment of Law in the General Government. According to this 
bill, the Attorney General is to be the Chief of the Depart- 
ment, ex officio. An Assistant Attorney General is to be 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
A head Clerk is also to be appointed. The Secretary of the 
Interior’s supervisory powers over accounts are to be exer- 
cised by the Law Department, and the Solicitor of the 
Treasury to be one of the bureaus thereof. The bill also 
makes provision for auditing and adjusting accounts, dis- 
bursements, claims, and expenditures. It gives to the First 
Auditor, those arising in the Department of the Treasury; 
the Second Auditor, these arising in the Department of the 
Interior ; to the Third Auditor, those arising in the Depart- 
ment of War; to the Fourth Auditor, those arising in the 
Navy Department; to the Fifth Auditor, those arising in 
the Department of State and of Law; and to the Sixth Au- 
ditor, those arising in the Post Office Department. The 
accounts audited by the First and Fifth Auditors are to be 
revised and controlled by the First Controller, and those by 
the Second, Third, and Fourth Auditors by the Second Con- 
troller. The bill also makes provision for the classification of 
the Clerks in the Department of State, and fixes the salary 
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of the Commissioner of Public Buildings at $3000 per year, 
and an additional provision allows two Clerks to that officer, 
one of them to be in lieu of the Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Grounds. The bill after discussion between some of the 
leading Senators was referred to a Select Committee. 

In the House the Judicary Committee have been instructed 
to report a bill for preventing the importation of foreign 
paupers into the United States. A bill has passed ceding to 
New York that portion of Massachnsetts, known as Boston 
Corners, famous as the resort of pugilists from New York. 

A bill to provide for Harbor Improvements having been 
called up, a debate ensued, in which it was stated that no 
less than one hundred and forty bills for Internal Improve- 
ments are stayed by the President’s vetoes. It was suggested 
that the whole of them be put through at once. In the 
course of the discussion the President was severely handled 
for delaying his views, promised at length in his regular 
message. The particular bill under notice was referred to 
the Commerce Committee. 

In an animated debate on the Military Academy Bill, in 
Committee of the whole, Mr. Oliver, of Mo., read a speech 
for Col. Benton, who was necessarily absent. Mr. B. thought 
the man whoYshould restore the harmony which existed 
before the repeal of the Missouri Compromise would be a 
public benefactor; but he thought Mr. Mace’s bill was not 
the thing to restore the desired harmony Mr. Mace replied, 
explaining the rights of Kanzas. Mr. Barry, of Miss., devo- 
ted an hour to a speech in condemnation of the Know 
Nothing organization, dissecting their movements and pur- 
poses, and stigmatizing it not only as illegal, but a combina- 
tion to take away the rights of citizens. It was, in his opin- 
ion, a child of the alien and sedition laws, and anti-republican 
in its tendencies. Mr. Banks, of Mass., replied, contending 
that men have a right to conceal their political views, and 
the government which undertakes to trammel them in that 
right, strikes at the basis of republican institutions, and for 
that ought to be washed from the face of the earth. He ex- 
plained why men should combine for acquring rights denied 
them by corrupt political influence, and moneyed aristoc- 
racy, and took occasion to condemn, in severe terms, the 
claim of the Roman Catholic Church to interfere with, and 
control secular affairs. Both gentlemen were listened to 
with marked attention. 


Sourm Carorina.—On the 13th Gen. James 
H. Adams, the Governor elect, was inaugurated. In his 
Address, the Governor gives a flattering picture of the 
progress of the Palmetto State, and concludes with the 
following: 


“Upon the subject of our relations with the General Goy- 
ernment, I haye but little to say. I have no new opinions 
to announce, and no specific remedy to propose, to meet the 
dangers which are before us. The signs of the times are 
as open to your vision as they are to mine. We may inter- 
pret them differently, but, to my mind, they indicate a 
settled purpose on the part of Northern States to assail and 
degrade, or ruin the Southern States How or when the 
Sonth shall meet to redress the perils of her condition, I 
will not venture to anticipate. Time will demonstrate 
whether our institutions tend to lift us up as a people, 
promptly to protect our rights and perpetuate our liberties, 
or whether they will sink us down to the level of degraded 
and ruined provinces.” 


Micutean.—At the recent election of State 
Officers and Members of Congress in Michigan, the Re- 
publicans have met with decided success, electing all their 
State Officers, and three out of four Members of Congress. 
The Anti-Nebraska majority on Governor is nearly 5000. 
The Anti-Nebraska Congressional vote is 43,660; Demo- 
cratic and Nebraska, 88,247; Republican majority, 5413. 
In 1852, Scott had 38,859 votes; Hale, 7237; Pierce, 41,842; 
Pierce over the Whig and Free-soil candidates, 746: over 
Scott, 7983. Whig and Free-soil gain since 1852, 6159. 

New Yorx.- The inauguration of the new 
State Government took place on the ist ult. Gov. Seymour 
was present at the swearing in of the Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor. He addressed Governor Clark on the occa- 
sion in a pleasant manner, and the the latter replied in a 
speech of similar tone and purport. The Legislature was 
organized on the 2d, by the choice of De Witt OC: Littlejohn 
(Whig) as Speaker of the House, and proceeded to business. 
The Governor commences his first message by giving an 
account of the financial condition of the State. 

By this, it appears that the receipts, on account of the 
General Fund, during the late fiscal year, were $1,955,- 
527,42, and the payments $1,817,850,98. The deficiency 
in the revenue of this fund on the 80th September, 1854, 
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was $279,054,88. This deficiency will be increased dur- 
ing the coming year, owing to the decrease of the State 
tax to three-quarters of a mill on ‘the dollar. He sug- 
gests the restoration of ihe Missouri Compromise, as a 
means of promoting the peace of the country. Also a 
recommendation to “protect the political rights of this State 
against the further increase of slave representation in either 
branch of Congress.” As might be expected, Governor 
Clark goes for a high Tariff, and opposes any material modi- 
fication of the Usury laws. He directs attention to the 
propriety of modifying the General Banking Law, so as to 
prevent mortgages from being received by the Comptroller 
as a security for Bank notes, except perhaps in small amounts, 
at a low percentage on their value. This is a good suggest- 
ion, undoubtedly. He also recommends the appointment of 
counsel to argue the case of the Lemmon Slaves, and the 
passage of a prohibitory Liquor Law. With respect to 
State Education, he urges that the common schools of the 
State be made entirely free, by abolishing the remnant of 
the rate bill system,—that a better mode of distributing 
the public money among the districts be devised,—that the 
academies of the State be enlarged, improved, and made 
free to pupils from the common schools, and that these in- 
stitutions, as well as colleges, be brought into harmonious 
connection, so as to become essential and mutually neces- 
sary parts of one great system. 


_—- 





MassacuusEeTts.—The Inaugural Address of 
Mr. Gardner, the Governor of Massachusetts, was delivered 
on the 9th ult. before both branches of the Legislature, and 
a large concourse of citizens. It presented an elaborate and 
copious exposition of the principles of the party who tri- 
umphed in his election. The most important subject, de- 
manding the attention of the Legislature, related to the 
foreign population, and their influence on our republican 
institutions. The remarkable increase of immigration is 
fraught with peril to our liberties, unless guarded against 
by seasonable measures. The dominant race, established 
on American soil, must regulate the incoming classes. In 
order to accomplish this object, Gov. G. recommends that 
the popular use of foreign languages should be discouraged ; 
that all public documents should be in the English tongue 
alone; that all schools aided by the State should use the 
same language ; that military companies founded on foreign 
sympathies should be disbanded; and that the present easy 
system of naturalization should be subject to a stringent 
revision. He recommends the repeal of the unconstitu- 
tional sections of the liquor law, and will sanction any con- 
stitutional law passed to prevent intemperance. He alludes 
to the slavery legislation of Congress, denounces the ageres- 
sions of slavery, and submits whether additional legislation 
is not necessary to secure these cardinal rights—the habeas 
corpus and trial by jury. In regard to the national policy 
of the American party, he says: “We wish our army 
Americanized, and our navy nationalized. We wish the 
restriction as to birth, applicable to the office of President 
of the United States, extended to the members of the Cabi- 
net and of Congress, to the Judges of the Supreme. Court, 
and to all our diplomatic representatives abroad.” 


Wuart Is not A Lipen.—Judge Oakley recently 
expressed an opinion that, when an editor of a newspaper 
merely states a rumor that is abroad,—such, for example, 
as that a certain person, naming him, had issued stock ille- 
gally and absconded,—he should be exonerated, provided 
that it was a fact that the rumor existed, although not true. 
In such a case, there is no intent to do injury, and there is 
no malice. A circumstance that is commonly spoken of in 
business circles, as 2 matter of public interest, ought not to 
be regarded as libellous when an editor states it. 

ConvENTION oF OLp Soxtprmrs.--The Conven- 
tion of the soldiers and Indians engaged in the War of 1812 
met in Washington recently, and organized by the choice of 
Joel B. Sutherland, of Philadelphia, as President. Prayer 
was offered by the Rey. Mr. Sunderland, and brilliant 
speeches were made by Peter Wilson, Sachem of the Cayu- 
gas, and others. A very large procession, preceded by the 
Navy Yard band, and all the military of Washington, marched 
to the Presidential mansion. Most of the Cabinet were 
present. Mr. Sutherland, the President of the Convention, 
addressed the President of the United States, in substance 
as follows :— 


“T feel delighted to present such a vast body, all of whom 
were in the War of 1812, We have called because you, also, 
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are a soldier of the revolutionary stock. You had two 
brothers in the same war. The day and cause prompt us 
to pay our respects to you. About forty years ago, Packen- 
ham, with nine thousand men, came to our shores,—his 
men well-disciplined and armed. Our forces, four thou- 
sand, ill-provided, drove them back, with a loss of seven 
hundred killed and one thousand wounded, and with a loss 
to us of only seven killed and six wounded. Contrast this 
with the allies before Sevastopol. It proves that it is not to 
military skill and discipline, but to men with rifles on their 
shoulders. The man who fought that battle knew you, and 
you knew him well; all the country venerate him. The 
day should be commemorated henceforth for ever. Resolv- 
ing this last year, we met in Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia. This year we gave forty days’ notice in a single 
paper, end the result is before you.” 
The President made an appropriate reply. 


ConVICTION AND SenTeNCH oF ARRISON. —Wil- 
liam Arrison’s trial at Cincinnati for killing Isaac Allison, by 
sending him a torpedo box, or infernal machine, has resulted 
in a verdict of “ guilty of murder in the first degree ;” and 
the prisoner has been sentenced to be hanged on the 11th of 
May, 1855. It will be remembered that this horrid crime 
caused the death of Mrs. Allison, as well as of her husband. 
Arrison still remains very much indisposed, and is now 
under the special care of the jail physician. Since his sen- 
tence, Arrison has grown pale and haggard, and begins to 
exhibit in his features a hopelessness of escape from the 
sentence which hangs over him. Almost daily he is visited 
in his cell by a young lady, to whom it is intimated he is 
betrothed, Their conversation, although of a confidential 
character, is had in the presence of jailer McLean. 


Tue Paciric Emprre.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the WV. Y. Journal of Commerce has no con- 
fidence in the success of Mr. Benton’s Pacific Railroad pro- 
ject, or of any other scheme for uniting the Pacific and At- 
lantic by a direct linqof railway. Government ought not 
to, and will not, do it, and individuals cannot; and, besides, 
it is too late, for a reason that may possibly startle some 
readers : 


“ Before the country could be so far settled as to render 
the railroad project practicable, the Pacific slope will have 
formed a separate empire from that of the Atlantic. The 
Rocky Mountains are the natural boundaries between the 
two empires, and neither art nor policy can overcome that 
barrier. The separation, inevitable as it is, may be expe- 
dited by the occurrences of a foreign war, or by any event 
leading to a war, like the proposed acquisition and annexa- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands, not to the United States, but 
to the Pacific States.” 


DantreEL WexBsterR’s Estate.—The executors of 
the estate of the late Daniel Webster, Fletcher Webster, 
and Richard M. Blatchford, have presented a petition for 
leave to sell real estate to pay debts, to the Court of Probate 
in Plymouth. The debts due from the deceased amount to 
$185,230 88; the charges of administration amount to $2,500; 
the personal estate is valued at $28,522 10. The real estate 
was appraised at $35,500, and is incumbered to the amount 
of about $30,000. License was therefore asked to sell 
all or so much of the real estate as shall raise the sum of 
$109,206 79, for the payment of said debts and charges. 

A. sad case of insolvency, the debts exceeding the amount 
of both real and personal estate by over $100,000. 


PRENTICE on Dusiiine.—-George.D. Prentice, 
of the Louisville Journal, on his late visit to Little Rock, 
Ark., received a letter from M. B. Hewson, demanding sat- 
isfaction for some remarks madein a newspaper. Mr. Pren- 
tice disavowed any intention to offend Mr. Hewson, and 
nobly added :—* I would not call a man to the field unless 
he had done me such a deadly wrong that I desired to kill 
him, and I would not obey his call to the field unless I had 
done him so mortal an injury as to entitle him, in my opin- 
ion, to demand an opportunity of taking my life. I have 
not the least desire to kill you, or to harm a hair on your 
head, and I am not conscious of having done any thing to 
entitle you to killme. I do not want your blood upon my 
hands, and I do not want my own upon anybody’s.” 


A Lorp IN 4 QuanpaRy.—An amusing circum- 
stance is related about Lord Elgin, who left here for England 
a week or two since in the steamer Pacific. His lordship 
was in want of funds to settle his hotel bills, and so forth, 
and presented at the Bank of Commerce, in this city, a draft 
from the Bank of Montreal, ordering the first-named insti- 
tution to pay to the order of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine the sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds, etc., etc. The teller of the Bank of Commerce as- 
sured his lordship that he could not pay the draft—could not 
say whether he was the person named in it or not. The 
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Earl replied, ‘Why, I am the person—I will endorse it,” 
and forthwith wrote “ Elgin and Kincardine” on the back 
of the document, The teller was still incredulous. That 
sort of thing had been done by several confidence men be- 
fore, and the Bank of Commerce could not pay this money 
until the claimant of it had proved his identity by some 
person known to the bank officers. Here was a fix. Lord 
Elgin looked about in vain for some person who could tes- 
tify that he was really himself. He was finally obliged to 
depart without the money, there not being sufficient time 
previous to the sailing of the steamer to allow him to send 
for a friend to identify him. 

Damaces ror Lisei.—lIn this city, in the Su- 
preme Court, an action has been tried, in which the plain- 
tiff was Mr. CO. F. Shelton, President of the Empire Stone 
Dressing Company, and the defendant Col. Fuller, the pro- 
prietor of the Evening Mirror. The plaintiff claimed to 
recover $20,000 for an alleged libel, published in that paper 
in the month of August last, to the effect that there was 
“more Schuylerizing,” Mr. Shelton “being non est in- 
wentus, in consequence of an over-issue of stock of the com- 
pany of which he was president” ‘The publication was 
admitted, but the defence was set up that the article was 
printed with a full conviction of the truth, and without any 
knowledge of the plaintiff, or any malice toward him. The 
case occupied two whole days, and the jury returned a 
sealed verdict of $250 damages. The amount claimed was 
only $20,000, which the jury seemed to think was an ex- 
travagant over-estimate. It was not alleged—except in the 
formal pleadings—that there was any malice on the part of 
the editor of the Mirror, but on the contrary he had offered 
to make reparation by publishing any statement which 
would be satisfactory. 


——— 


FOREIGN. 


Tar Rousstan War.—Our accounts from the 
seat of war continue to be highly unfavorable to the allies. 
A general discouragement begins to prevail in England. 
Deep gloom covers all classes of society. The public mind 
is agitated with forebodings of more fearful disasters in the 
future, than those which have already thinned the ranks of 
the army, and borne mourning and woe into many English 
families. Indignation is aroused against Lord Raglan and 
all the Crimean generals, as well as against the administra- 
tion athome. In the present campaign, the English have 
lost their reputation for practical talent. The affairs of the 
camp have been most unskilfully managed. Much unne- 
cessary misery has been the consequence. A large number 
of officers are desirous of leavylng the army, and seek every 
pretext to return to England. They wish to sell their com- 
missions, or retire on half-pay, because they cannot live on 
rags—upon scanty and wretched food, and without protec- 
tion from the drenching rain in themudofthe camp. They 
have lost their confidence in their commanders, and refuse 
to sacrifice their health and their lives to military incom- 
petency. Still, the people charge them with cowardice, for 
deserting the post of danger. The hopes of peace are not 
80 bright as at the last advices. A high diplomatic confer- 
ence was to be held on the 28th December, at Lord West- 
moreland’s office in Vienna. The ambassadors of England, 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia (Prince Gortschakoff), 
were to take part in the discussion. The conference is to 
be “of a positive character.” Lord Westmoreland being 
reported sick, the conference, for greater convenience end 
privacy, will be held in his chambers. 


Louis Napotron’s Speecu.—The speech of the 
Emperor at the opening of the French Legislature is of a 
highly warlike tone. He recommends vigorous measures 
for the prosecution of the war, and announces the necessity 
of a loan. The recent movements of Louis Napoleon indi- 
cate a wish to conciliate the republican party, inasmuch as 
their resentment may endanger his throne. 





OPENING OF PARLIAMENT.—On Tuesday, the 12th 
December, Queen Victoria opened the session of Parliament 
in person. The House was filled about two o'clock, and 
presented a gay appearance, although the usual brilliancy of 
the assemblage was chequered by the appearance of numer- 
ous ladies in mourning, showing that many families of the 
upper ranks have suffered the loss of relatives by the war. 


A strong force of the corps diplomatique was present, in 


their array of uniforms, stars, collars, and ribbons, Mr. 
Buchanan attended in citizen’s costume. Musurus Bey, the 
Turkish Minister, Salil Pasha of the Turkish Admiralty, the 
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Maha-raja, Duhleep Singh, also, the Aides of the Rajah of 
Putteala, and other Orientals, in their national garbs gave 
variety to the scene. The Queen entered about half-past 
two, led by Prince Albert, and attended by the Duchess of 
Wellington; the Earl of Aberdeen bearing the sword of 
state, the Marquis of Winchester the cap of maintenance, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne the crown. On taking her 
seat on the throne, her Majesty gave directions that the 
Commons should be summoned. A little delay took place 
in consequence, but in a few miuutes the rushing tramp of 
“Her Majesty’s faithful Commons” was heard along the cor- 
ridor, and the Speaker made his appearance at the bar, at- 
tended by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and followed by a disor- 
derly throng of the members, the Ministers present being 
Lord John Russell and Sir Wm. Molesworth. Order being 
in a few seeonds restored, her Majesty, in a clear voice, 
which was distinctly heard all over the House, read her 
speech, which was handed to her by the Lord Chancellor. 


DAGUERREOTYPES OF WaR.—The art of daguer- 
reotyping has been found practically useful in depicting the 
events of the war in the East. Each battle-field is instantly 
impressed in a durable picture. So far has this been car- 
ried, that all the reports to the Minister of War are accom- 
panied by daguerreotype pictures of the most remarkable 
beauty and precision. 


Russra.—Accounts from St. Petersburg state 
that if the negotiations now pending do not produce peace, 
Russia will call out sixteen men per thousand, equal to a 
millon of men, to take the field as early as possible. The 
text of the Russsian note, which Prince Gortschakoff ad- 
dressed to Count Buol, at Vienna, on the 28th, was as fol- 
lows :—The undersigned is authorized to declare to M. Buol 
that his Majesty the Emperor accepts the four propositions 
of the Cabinet of Vienna, as a basis for negotiations of peace. 
The Vienna correspondent of the Daily News says, the 
Empress of Russia is reported to be dying, and it is not 
certain that she was alive when the account was transmitted. 
from St. Petersburg. 


TREATY OF ALLIANCE.—On the 2d of December 
a treaty of alliance was signed at Vienna, between Austria, 
France, and England. The exact terms are not known, but 
are surmised as follows:—Firstly, that Austria regards the 
violation of the Turkish territory as a war against herself. 
Secondly, that Austria will augment her force in the Princi- 
palities, so as to enable the Turks to resume offensive ope- 
rations. Thirdly, that on the demand of France and Eng- 
land, 20,0C0 Austrians will be sent to the Crimea. Fourthly, 
France and England guarantee that the territorial posses- 
sions of Austria shall under all circumstances remain undi- 
minished. Fifthly, “at present, is secret.” Sixthly, Prus- 
sia shall be invited to join the alliance. Seventhly, the 
treaty to come into operation on the part of Austria, should 
Russia not come to terms before 2d of January. There is 
also published a letter from Count Nesselrode, setting forth 
the terms on which the Czar will assent to peace, namely: 
First, a joint guarantee by the five Pewers, of the protec- 
tion of the whole Christian population in Turkey; secondly, 
a joint protectorate of the five Powers over the Principali- 
ties, subject to existing Russian treaties; thirdly, the revi- 
sion of the treaty of 1841, to which Russia will assent if the 
Sultan will likewise do so; fourthly, the free navigation of 
the Danube. 


Nurses For THE East.—Miss Nightingale’s 
present staff of assistants consists of thirty-eight, from the 
following sources, viz.:—Ten Roman Catholics, Sisters of 
Mercy; eight from Miss Sellon’s establishment; six from 
St. John’s House, Westminster; three selected by the 
lady who originally proposed the plan; eleven from 
among the applicants (amounting, in all, to between sixty 
and seventy), This number proving very inadequate to the 
wants of the sufferers, Miss Nightingale has deputed two 
confidential friends to organize a still further corps. This 
they are doing with the greatest success, 

Drats or Dr. Kirro.—The papers record the 
demise of the Rev. Dr. Kitto, at Canstadt, near Stuttgard, 
in his 51st year. Dr. Kitto was the author of a somewhat 
extensive series of works, chiefly of a biblical character. 
He was the editor of the Pictorial Bille; and for a length- 
ened period he edited, with remarkable ability, the Journal 
of Sacred Literature, a periodical devoted to the higher 
and more minute departments of biblical criticism. 
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New Booxs, and ADVERTISEMENTS for Lire It- 
LusTRATED, THE PurEeNoLogroaL and WATER-CURE JOUR- 
NALS, may be sent to FowLErs AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York; 
142 Washington street, Boston, and 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertion, ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the 
Publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding that 
in which they are to appear. 

All appropriate and useful subjects, such as Literature, 
Agriculture, Mechanics, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are 
deemed proper, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors, 
tobacco, etc., will be scrupulously rejected. 

Tue Ways or Lirs, showing the Ricut Way, 
AND Wrone Way, the High Way, and the Low Way, the 
True Way and the False Way, the Upward Way and the 
Downward Way, the Way of Honor and the Way of Dis- 
honor. By Rev. G. 8. WxAver, author of “ Hopes and 
Helps,” “Mental Science,” &c. &e. One handsome 12mo. 
yol. Price 50 cents. Published by Fowiers AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Hopes anp Hexrs! there is a magic in these 
very words, and through them, our author has reached the 
hearts of, all who read his earnest, hopeful book, Indeed, 
we never knew a work more highly commended. Among 
the young, it is a favorite presentation book for ‘‘all sea- 
sons,” and bids fair to become a HousrHoLD TREASURE, 
in eyery Family. It deserves such a place, for it is indeed 
a classical production. Hopes and Helps was first pub- 
lished two years ago, and the demand steadily increases. 

Tur Ways or Lirs, is a new work by the 
same author, marked by the same high-toned moral bear- 
ing, adapted to both sexes, and to all classes. It is brought 
out in the same plain, yet elegant style, and we believe it 
will be heartily welcomed, by the lovers of Goop Booxs. 

The author says, in his preface to the WAys oF Lirz,— 
“The ocean is made up of drops. So the influence that 
lifts the world upward is composed of the best thoughts 
and prayers of earnest and aspiring minds. * * * =s* 
Every book should bear to its reader the conviction that 
its intent was good—that it was the offspring of an earnest 
and gracious wish. If it does, it will leave blessings where 
it goes, in proportion to the strength of that conviction. 
With the hope that such a conviction may fasten itself upon 
the mind of the reader of this volume, we commit it into 
his hands.”—We conclude our notice, of this new work, 
by quoting a part of 

THE TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

PRINCIPLE AND Pieasure.—Principle the Mo- 
tive, Pleasure the Result; The Motive determines the 
Character and Results of Actions; The Life of Impulse 
Dangerous; The Drunkard; The Lady of Fashion; True 
Pleasure found only in Obedience to Principle. 

Honesty anp Poricy.— The Two Grand Prin- 
‘ciples of Action; Martyrs of Honesty; Triumphant; 
God's Nobleman; Three Kinds of Greatness; Greatness 
in Action; of Intellect; of Conscience; A New Era; 
Policy; The Broad Way; Trade, Literature, and Reli- 
gion; A Bargain; Honesty Eternal, Policy Temporal. 

Ricut anp Micut.—The Motive of More Con- 
sequence than the Act; True Men; Babies; Wealth, Po- 
sition; Politics; Power; Model of Manliness; Right in 
Every-Day Life; Presence of Death; Right Triumphant. 

Snow anp Susstance.—Show without Sub- 
stance; Show of Morality; Religious Pretension; Christ- 
ianity; Show leads to Ruin; The Wind; Electricity ; 
Human Greatness; Love, Patriotism, Religion; Charac- 
ter, Workman and Work; True Worth; its Expression. 

Luck anp Piucx.—KHarly Impressions of Luck ; 
Luck vs. Law; Proyerbs; Chance; Luck in Far-off 
Places; Luck at Home; The Do-Littles; Bad Philoso- 
phy, Luck and Dishonesty; Pluck the One Thing Need- 
ful; Luck in Pluck; How Luck is Lost; Pluck and Re- 
form; Wealth and Honors; Labor and Luck. 

THrory AND Pracrice.—False Ideas; True 
Origin of Theory; History; Philosophy; Labor; Present 
Theories; Practice before Theory; Confucius; Plato; So- 
erates and Aristotle; Theory and Practice should go 
together; Spirit of the Age. 





Fa 
Facts Impress us First; The Child’s Mind; The Use of 
Facts by Great Men; Study of the Universe; overdrawn 
Pictures; Day Dreaming; Literary Fictions; Test ap- 
plied to Works of Fiction. 

Tue Reat AND THE IpRat.—Mission of Each ; 
Our Alliance with. Materiality; Duties Growing out of 
this Relation; Our Appetites; Govern and Educate them; 
The Sensuous Nature; Degradation: All Things Given 
for our Use; The Poet and the Prophet; Beauty of the 
Ideal; Every One should have a Pure and High Ideal, 

THE SEEN AND THE Unseen.—What Appears 
and What Is; We See the Forms, but not the Spirit; 
Meaning; We Swim on the Surface; Immortality; 
Change, Laws Immutable, Nations Decay, Principles 
Remain; Moving Power; The Mineral Kingdom; Water; 
Air; Gases; Caloric; Chemical Affinity; Attraction; 
Electricity ; Unseen Forces; Eloquent Extract; Invisible 
Reigns over the Visible. 

CHARACTER AND Reputration.—Defined; The 
Ass in the Lion's Skin; Men do not Read Character well, 





Why? A Science of Character; Illustrations; Not Made 


in a Day; Culture and Discipline; Where Characters are 
Made; Washington, Franklin, Burritt; Examples. 

KnowLeper anp Curturr.—An Old Adage; 
Newton. and Galvani; Power; Mental Gormandizing ; 
We Read Much and Think Little; Knowledge easy of At- 
tainment: Culture Difficult; Memory; Thinking neces- 
sary to Development ; What we Make Ourselves; Means 
of Culture; Mind, Like the Body, Developed by Exercise. 

Tue Actual AND THE Posstpte.—The Acorn 
and the Oak; The Possible of the Potato; The Seed and 
the Plant; Newton and the Apple; Steam Engine; The 
Pilgrim Fathers; “The Child of Destiny; ” The Possibil- 
ities of Maternity; Hereditary Descent ; Education; The 
Possible of Childhood, Youth, and Manhood; We Fail to 
Reach the Attainable; Men Unconscious of their Highest 
Capacities; Knowledge and Culture Within the Reach of 
All; Eternal Progress. 





Tue Ways or Lirz, may be had by return 
of the first Mail, by remitting the amount,—50 cents, in 
Postage-stamps, to the publishers, as follows: 

Fow.LeErs AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

(= Five copies, prepaid by mail for $2; Twelve copies 
for $4; Sixteen copies for $5. 


Bust or Joun Van Burey.—Our neighbor, Mr. 
§. Exuis, artist, has presented us, for exhibition in our cabi- 
net, a copy of his bust of this distinguished politician and 
lawyer. Itis not only a good likeness, but, as a work of art, 
is pronounced excellent. We are happy to place so fine a 
specimen in our extensive collection. The studio of Mr, 
Ellis is in Room No, 238, Appleton’s building, 448 Broadway, 


Prices Commne Down.—The inflated prices of 
1854, we rejoice to know, are coming down, and a more rea- 
sonable state of things succeeding. The “hard times” have 
produced an effect upon almost every variety of property. 
Real estate, in city and country, may now be bought at from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. less than it sold for a year ago. 
A palpable effect is also observable in many articles of mer- 
chandize. Printing paper is a shade lower, and books can 
be manufactured a trifle cheaper. The publishers of Tux 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL can now supply their books to 
Agents and BooxKsEeLiers at the old wholesale prices. 
Young men, or others, who may be so disposed, may find it 
pleasant and profitable to engage in this work. For Terms, 
address the publishers, FowLers AND WELLS, 808 Broad- 
way, New York 


Our Lire on “ Trrau.’’—We refer to our news- 
paper. Agents report a large number who readily become 
subscribers to Lire Iniustrarep for the half-year term, 
“just to try it.’’ We cheerfully comply with this arrange- 
ment, feeling assured of a favorable verdict That “Tum 
Lire” will bear acquaintance, we have no doubt, and that 
we shall have the pleasure of continuing in their company, 
after journeying together for half a year. So, come on, for 
any time. A dollar pays for halfa year. Those who would 
like a FIRST-CLASS weekly paper, with the news of the world 
“ simmered down” into a few well-printed columns, together 
with ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Proaress, in all 
things, may find it in Lirn Intusrrarep. 
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OnE Hunprep Busnes or APPLE SsEeps.—For 
Sale by Fowiers anp Wetts, New York. Price, only $10 
a bushel, May be mere and sent by express to any Ung 
desired. i? J 

Our PUBLICATIONS, i in Woreester, Mass., may be 
had at New York prices, of our friend, Z. Baker, who has 
opened a bookstore in that city, and will supply all works 
published in the United States, Give him a call. 








Home Voices. 





J. M. F. R., Jones County, N.C., in a letter 
containing a renewal of his subscription, says,—“‘ Believing 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL to be ahead of all competi- 
tion, I shall make one in the number of your life subscri- 
bers.” ‘ 


From C, E. D., Hamilton County, Ind.--I in- 
close a few names, and hope soon to send you another list, 
I am sorry to say that there is not more stir on the reforms 
of the day here than there is, The people need educating. 
The matters of health—physical, mental, or moral—are 
mysticisms, only comprehended, too many appear to,suppose, 
by some “regular” M.D., D.D., or Professor. In their opinion, 
disease is a “divine dispensation of Providence,” and correct 
morals a chance! We have others, however, who have 
dared to think for themselves, and although not laborers in 
the cause, admit the great principles of health and moral 
reform, and the improvement of men as such. I have en- 
deavored to spread the organs of what I deem to be great 
principles—which organs are none other than WATER-CURE ~ 
AND PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNALS, 


—— 


W. J. H., Columbus, Georgia.—I send my sub- 
scription to the PurEnoLoaroaL Journal for 1855. While 
it continues to contain matter so well calculated to interesé 
and improve, I shall not be without it. Its teachings are 
doing good with us, and although we are not much in prac- 
tice of favoring Northern publications, we wish to embrace 
truth whenever and wherever we can find it. 


W. W., Corvallis, Oregon, sent us, some time 
since, a daguerreotype from which to give his Phrenologi- 
cal character. In a letter received by the last steamer, he 
writes as follows: 

“T received by the last mail the delineation of my cha- 
racter, given by you as you considered it to be indicated by 
the picture sent you. I have to thank you warmly for the 
prompt manner in which you have responded to my re- 
quest, and also for the full and lucid description of the sev- 
eral traits of my character, so far as your observations have 
extended. 

“The subject of Phrenology, withits kindred afircaie has 
engaged my attention for the past ten years. 

“There is a very favorable feeling existing throughout our 
society towards Phrenology ; but about-a year since, several 
of the religious societies became much alarmed about its 
spread, and put forth strong efforts to check its onward 
march. The Methodist church, in particular, became yery 
hostile towards it, alleging that its teachings were preg- 
nant with infidel doctrines and tendencies, and that its 
teachers were infidels in disguise. They invoked all the 
potent engines of religious bigotry to crush it, amd, as usual, 
made false and ridiculous charges against it, calculated to 
prejudice the unthinking portion of the community against 
it. Being confident in their own strength, they sought a 
public discussion of the subject, and I was called upon to 
meet two of their ministers in a public debate ; and after a 
discussion of about six hours, a yote was taken upon the 
merits of the subject and of the arguments, when they and 
their cause were condemned by a - large majority of the 
audience. 


A CLERGYMAN in Waupaca county, Wis., sends 
a club of subscribers, and says,—“As a minister of the Gos- 
pel, I feel deeply interested in promoting the physical, as 
well as the mental and moral benefit of the people in this 
new country, 











a 
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Hotes and Queries. 


BELLEVILLE, Canapa Wxst.—“ Messrs. Fow- 
LERS AND. WELLS :—I am informedthat, by the use of clair- 
voyance, you can foretell future events, &c, I donot say 
you cannot, but I do say that, if you can, you will be of 
great, service to me, and, perhaps, yourself. I wish you 
would write me on receipt, and state how far you can ac- 
commodate me, and perhaps it will be the opening of a con- 
fidential correspondence that will be mutually beneficial.” 

We should ‘be happy to oblige our Belleville friend, but 
cannot, at present, undertake to foretell future events, any 
further than they may be revealed to himself by the laws of 
cause and effect. We believe the human mind is capable of 
a higher degree of development, and of vastly more compre- 
hensiveness, than it has yet attained; but that it is to be 
brought about by fixed physiological and psychological law, 
There are an abundance of “facts” in clairvoyance; but the 
laws or principles upon which the power depends, is yet to 
be defined and developed. Our friend will obtain all the 
information on the subject which we are enabled to com- 
municate, in the Library of Mesmerism and Psychology, 





Drscontinusp.—Mr. T. S. Arthur’s weekly, the 
“ Home Gazette,” is discontinued. Mr. Arthur says it is 4 
losing business, though he has given for four years his time 
and talents to it—Zve, Post. 


Ah! Mr. Arthur opposed the Boomers. He made a 
womanish paper, but it did not suit the women. They want 
something with more back-bone; effeminate folly—love- 
story nonsense, don’t answer the purpose. Something fresh, 
with the real life in it, Mr. Arthur, is what they want. The 
real metal, with a ving to it, is what they like! We under- 
stand human nature well enough to know, that sickly sen- 
timental simpering is not the flag our women care to sail 
under. Nor are they particularly fond of physic, or other 
patent medicines, introduced into Mr. Arthur’s Home Ga- 
zette. mires a lee : 

Toe Orrawa PHRENOLoGICAL SocreTy. — We 
understand that this society is progressing well. A class is 
about being formed in connection with it to meet on Wed- 
nesday evenings at the Hall. The society likewise intend 
forming a Geological Museum, for public benefit. They 


request the friends of science to aid them by sending in 
specimens to the Secretary.— Ottawa Republican. 


A capital idea. Such a Society and such a Museum in 
every town in the Union, where our young men-and women 
could study nature and themselves, where they could find 
materials upon which to THINK, would soon do away with 
gambling and drinking saloons, and greatly increase the 
quantity and quality of human brains. Give us your Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, that we may publish it as an exam- 
ple for others. ’ ; : ‘ 


— 


p= Why are horses with white legs and feet 
less valuable than those which have them not ?—Because, 
even in a wet soil and climate, white hoofs are more liable 
to accident and lameness than black ones, and in stony soil, 
white hoofs are much more liable to break and to contract 
than those of a dark color.—Hechange Paper. 


White feet and a white face on a horse are indications of 
physiological conditions, not favorable for endurance, or any 
other good quality. They are, in fact, indications of a serefu- 
lous tendency. Hence the following, quoted by horsemen 
from time immemorial: . 7 é 

One white foot—buy him, 
Two white feet—try him. 
Three white feet—deny him. 


Four white feet and a white nose— 
Take off his hide and feed him to the crows. 


_ 


Sorp.—A clergyman having, on a certain occa- 
sion, delivered himself of what is called a fine address, was 
met by one of his hearers the next day, when, in the course 
of conversation, allusion was made to it, the parishioner re- 
marked that he had a book containing every word of it, and 
heard it before, T'o this the clergyman boldly asserted that 
the address was written by himself the week previous to its 
delivery, and, therefore, the assertion could not be correct. 
The next day he received a splendid copy of Webster's 
Dictionary—the great work, unabridged. 

For sale by Fowiers AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New 


York,—and an excellent work it is.’ 


— 


Nerpie-womeN SHort-Livep.—The average life 
_ of a needle-woman is ten years, and two-thirds die of con- 
sumption.—Medical Journal. 
Then hurry up the sewing machines. They may be or- 
dered of Fowxers AND Wes, New York, 





General Botiees. 


Lectures IN Futon Crry, Inuiwors.—The In- 
vestigator says, “Dr. Burrows has been delivering a course 
of lectures to the citizens of this place, on the subject of 
Anatomy, PHystoLogy, aud Purenonogy. They have 
been attended by a goodly number of our citizens, who 
speak in the highest terms of the Doctor's ability as a lec- 
turer. He possesses, in an eminent degree, the faculty of 
pleasing and instructing his audience, 

The editor adds: “There are several more lectures yet to 
be given, and advises all who wish to acquire a better 
knowledge of the human system, to attend.” 








PHRENOLOGY IN Boston.—The Boston Morn- 
ing Jowrnal of a recent date, pays us the following compli- 
ment. 


At the end of the closing lecture at 142 Washington street, 
Thursday evening, the_members of the Phrenological class 
unanimously passed the following resolutions ; 


Resolved, That we agree with the Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, 
that “when a man properly understands himself mentally 
and physically—and not till then—his road to happines is 
smooth, and society has the strongest guaranty, for his good 
conduct and usefulness;”, with Hon. Horace Mann, that 
“the principles of Phrenology lie at the bottom of all sound 
mental philosophy, all genuine theology, and all sciences de- 
pending upon the science of the mind ;” with Professor Sil- 
liman, that “the pursnit of Phrenology is in the highest de- 
gree reasonable, philosophical, moral and religious;” and 
with proper estimate of ourselves, of our defects of charac- 
ter, and the best modes of supplying them, is to possess a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of this science. 

Resolved, That we tender tu Mr. D. P. Butler our most 
grateful acknowledgments for his eminently sound, clear, 
and practical instructions during the course of lectures just 
now closed; that we recognize in him those qualities and 
requirements which render him one of the ablest and most 
efficient teachers and expounders of Phrenology, in its 
principles and practical application to the wants of the in- 
dividual, and of society; and we feel the greatest confidence 
that we do but express the opinion of all who have become 
acquainted with the professional merits of Mr. Butler, when 
we announce our earnest conviction that no Phrenologist 
in the country is better qualified than himself to make cor- 
rect and reliable examinations. 

A. ©, Fetron, Chairman. 


DIsEASE oF THE Eyxs.—This is a complaint 
which is very prevalent in New York at this season of the 
year, and one extremely difficult for physicians to treat with 
success. A gentleman attached to this office was severely 
afflicted with inflamed eyes a short time since, and two emi- 
nent physicians, after the usual treatment of cupping, leech- 
ing, blistering, &c., failed to afford relief, when the patient 
heard of several remarkable cures made by Dr. HenpERson, 
Oculist, No. 458 Broadway, and procured his services Dr. 
H., with a safe treatment entirely his own, restored the 
affected eyes to such an extent in one week, that the patient 
was enabled to resume his duties, This, however, is but 
one case out of scores, where Dr H. has restored eyes, 


“which had not been operated upon with success according 


to the old system. He has treated with happy results nearly 
a hundred patients from the public institutions, during the 
ie, year, and this too without resorting to cups, leeches, 
listers, scarifying, calomel, or any of the harsh means so 
often in use.—W. Y. Cowrier and Enquirer, Nov. +4. 


The mode of cure adopted consists in the various hygienic 
agencies, such as bathing, dieting, putting the body into a 
proper condition 7ivst, when the eyes are incidentally oper- 
ated upon. Dr. H. is a modest man, charges moderate, and 
is, we think, worthy of the high commendation above given. 


A First-Rats Liprary.—Young man, have 
you a good library? No.. Why not?. I can’t afford it? 
Why can’t you afford it? Because I’m too poor. Do 
you smoke cigars or chew tobacco? Yes. How much 
do they cost you per annum ?_ A triflle—a mere trifle—onl 
a mere trifle. How much do they cost you each day? Well, 
as I am very temperate, only about a dime for cigars. At the 
end of the year, do you feel any better than you would if 
you refrained from the use of tobacco? No, I can’t say 
that I do. 

Well, they cost you each day ten cents;. or, a little over 
thirty-six dollars per annum, Oh, not so much; but stop, 
let me see—yes, you're right!—thirty-six dollars a year. 
Now, that sum would purchase a first-rate library; you 
spend it, for what—aye, for what? Do you comprehend the 
reason that you are too poor to have a library—do you com- 
prehend the reason ?—Hillsdale Gazette. 


Turety DOLLARS EXPENDED for such works as are published 


at the office of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, treating upon ~ 


all the most important interests of Man, would hasten the 
development of the moral and intellectual faculties, more 
han any other instrumentality within our knowledge. 
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Young men, think of this—study yourselves, and you 
will soon realize the difference between expending you 
time, your money, and your very life upon worthless 
objects, and upon those calculated to reform, improve, and 
elevate that which constitutes the noblest work of God. 








Miscellany. 


AN ANCIENT Emprror’s Opmion or Booxs.— 
The Emperor of China, Houng-Won, appalled at the degra- 
dation of scholarship consequent upon the tragical events 
that preceded him, one day convoked the “Tribunals of 
Literature” and made to them a common sense speech, the 
pith of which is here in extract: 

“The ancients,” said he, “ the ancients used to write but 
few books, but they made them good, Our modern literati 
write a great deal, and upon subjects that cannot be of the 
slightest real utility. The ancients wrote with perspicacity, 
and their writings were suited to the comprehension of 
every body. 

“Jn former times their works were read with pleasure, 
and one reads them at this [A. D. 1868, in China] with 
the same. 


“You (addressing himself to the censors of the Press) 
you who stand at the head of Literature, make all your 
efforts to restore good sense / you will neyer succeed but 
by imitating the ancients.”—T7ypes of Mankind, 





FAsHionsBLe Fouts or 1854—Extract from 
the Carrier's Address for the W. Y. Evening Post By 
Doxsticks. 


“Isms,” of late, unbounded sway have had, 
Humbug has thriven, Folly has run mad; 

So Fifty-Four, pray let us note a few 

Of Follies which have thriven wondrous well 
Within your time, and fostered been by you; 
Then, Eighteen Hundred Fifty-Four, Farewell. 
And first, you’ve robbed us of our girls and boys, 
We hear no more of childish pets and toys, 
Children no more are Scripture “ olive-branches,” 
But wild and lawless as untamed Camanches, 
Young miss at four, begins her education 

In French and dancing, music and flirtation ; 

At six, refuses to be ranked with “girls ;” 

At seven, puts off her pantalettes and curls; 

At eleven, or twelve, or ten may do as well, 

She blossoms out a full-grown, dashing belle. 
“Whom shall we marry ?” is a serious thought ; 
We ought to ask not only whom, but what ? 
Let him who wants to wed a dashing woman, 
Ask of her milliner how much is hwman ; 

For, take a modern beauty all apart, 

She'd surely prove a “master-piece of art,” 
Whalebone, and cotton; paint and—who can tell, 
All the ingredients of a Broadway belle? 

With trailing skirts, she sweeps the needy street, 
(First made to cover elephantine feet, ) 

And round the neck, her dress is cut so low, 

She shows to gazers, all—she dares to show, 
Proving thereby her decency exhausted, 

Or that she’s bet her modesty, and lost it; 

And on her head a microscopic bonnet, 

As if she’d gambled for Queen Mab’s, and won it; 
She, thus attired, goes ‘“‘teetering’’ on her course, 
As graceful as a springhalt-stricken horse. 


Wonder what Doesticks thinks of the Bloomers? Is he 
married? What has become of his companions, Bull-dogge 
and Dm-Phoole? 


Tue Foreign Evemnnt.—According to De 
Bow, there are in the United States 961,719 persons born in 
Treland, 278,675 in England, 70,550 in Scotland, 29,868 in 
Wales, or, in Great Britain and Ireland, 1,340,812, consider- 
ably more than half of the foreign-born residents of the 
country. In France, 54,969; Prussia, 10,549; rest of Ger- 
many, 573,225; Austria, 946; Switzerland, 13,358; Norway, 
12,678; Holland, 9,848; Sweden, 3,559; Spain, 3118; Italy, 
8,645; West Indies, 5,772; Denmark, 1,888; Belgium, 1,813; 
Russia, 1,414; Portugal, 1,274; China, 758; Sandwich Is- 
lands, 588; Mexico, 13,817; South America, 1,543. The 
number of foreigners who arrived in the United States in 
1853 was 372,725; in 1854, 368,643. About 40 in every 100 
Trish live in the large cities, and about 36 in the 100 Ger- 
ere 56,2 4 persons born in the United States reside in 
Canada. 
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Aturrtigements. 


A uiuirep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





For afullpage,one month, , e « $7500 
For one column, one month, .» . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amonnts to only onE 
CENT A LINE, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIES, our edition being 50,000 copies. 





Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 

Copies of this Jovznat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Yorx Crry, Boston, PHira™ 
DELPHIA, and on the STEAMERS, 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHEENOLOGICAL 
JourRNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 








The Book Crade. 


Price 25 Cents Only, Post Free. 


CHAMBERS’ NOTES ON AMERICA, 
With Portrait and Biography of the 


Author, are now published, in a handsome and 
well-printed volume, adapted for popular cir- 
culation, and will be sent, post paid, to any 
address, on receipt of 25 cents. 

It is universally acknowledged, by the press and those 
who have read this work, that it is the best yet written 
by any foreign traveller on this country. The impartial 
view which Mr, Chambers takes of all he saw, will be 
highly gratifying to all Americans, Mr, Chambers’ 
competency for the production of a useful snd interest- 
ing work is undoubted, he having been for over twenty 
years the editor of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, one 
of the most widely popular literary periodicals published, 
and which at this time circulates 115,000 copies regular- 
ly! A large amount of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, which will be new to Americans themselves, is 
given in this work, 

Address 

Feb. 1tb 


THE BEST BOOK OUT. 


Tue Ivepriate’s Hut, or, Tu 


First Fruits OF THE MAINE Law, by Mrs. 8. A, 
SourHwortTH. 

A new and thrillingly interesting Temperance story, 
in one volume, 12mo, elegantly bound in rich muslin, 
and illustrated with fine and striking engravings. Price 
90 cents. Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of $1. 


P. D. ORVIS, Publisher, 
57 Ann street, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED—To sel this book in 
every town, In view of the REAL merits of the work, 
its title and author, and the interest everywhere felt in 
its subject, it is believed no other work offers better in- 
ducements to agents than the above. ; 


Terms liberal, and agents insured against loss. 
particulars, address 
HALL & BROTHER, Publishers, 
115 and 117 Nassau st., New York. 


For 


Feb, 1t 


CIRCULATION 115,000 COPIES! 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF 
PUBLICATION.—CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH 
JOURNAL is published monthly by P, D, ORVIS, No» 
57 Ann street, New York, at $1 50 per year. Clubs of 
five $6. Ten copies one year $10. Specimens gratis,— 
Clergymen $1 a year. Send for a copy. Feb. lt b 


400,000 IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS! 
I have despatched during the last 


eighteen months the enormous number of over 
FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND Periodicals to all 
sections. My plan givesa saving of nearly one-half to 
subscribers. Full lists gratis, HARPER, or any $3 
Magazine, only $2 per year. 

P. D. ORVIS, 


Eeb. It b No. 57 Ann street, New York, 





Boox Inuustrrarrons, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, ‘Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards. 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print. 
ing, &c., engraved in the bestatyle 


229 Broadway, 
One doorabove theAstor House N.Y 
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WORKS OF ALEXANDER CARSON, LL.D. 


I. 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS THE MOST EXCELLENT OF THE SCIENCES. 


A charming book, and we could wish it were in every Christian family—Lutheran Obs. 
A book of vigorous thought, worthy of careful study.—fel. Herald. 

Would do honor to any pen that ever wrote.-—Troy Budget. 

In illustrating this glorious theme, the author's mind expands in the full strength and 


vigor of its conceptions, and pictures realities of divine truth almost too brightly to be be- 
held with the eye of faith undimmed. : 

The present volume (“The Knowledge of Jesus”) is full of invaluable principles, cast in 
an attractive mould. Every page glows with interest ; there is nothing dry, nothing tedious. 
Its style flows transparent and free as the mountain stream.— Lon. Primitive Church Mag. 


Price 60 cents. 


i. 


PROVIDENCE UNFOLDED. 


Comprising “The History of Providence as Unfolded in the Book of Esther ;” also, “The 
God of Providence the God of the Bible ;” and also, “The Truth of the Gospel Demonstrated 
from the Character of God Manifested in the Atonement.” Price 75 cents. 

This volume contains a clear, cogent, and incontrovertible argument in favor of the cardi- 
nal doctrine of a special providence of God. The skeptic maintains that all events occur in 
accordance with the general laws of nature; but Dr. Carson shows conclusively, that even 
in the general laws of his government, God specially superintends them so that particular 
events transpire by the efficiency of particular agents, and usually in accordance with gen- 
eral laws.—Bap. Memorial, 

iil. 


THE HISTORY OF PROVIDENCE, 


[FEBRUARY, 





CHOICE AND ELEGANT WORKS. 


A great book for the holidays, just published 
by James 8, Dickerson, 69T Broadway, 
New York, : 


HARRY’S VACATION. By W. C. Ricx- 
Anps, author of “A Day in the Crystal Palace,” 
etc. This book will be welcomed by all the 
boys and girls as one of wonderful interest to 
themselves. It tells about a Christmas Visit 
to Beachwood, and all the adventures and 
pastimes of the happy party gathered there 
during the vacation; what was done in the 
cook’s kitchen, and what was performed in the 
laboratory by old Mr. Oldbuckle; what hap- 
‘pened in the long evenings in the parlor and 
the library; as well as what calamities befell 
them in the snow-storm and upon the frozen 
pond, are all duly narrated. Having enjoyed 
a delightful visit, having learned much that 
was interesting and profitable from the good 
Mr. Oldbuckle, and received his parting 
blessing, they all left Beachwood, hoping next 
year again to enjoy a similar Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year! 


’ This book has been prepared with great 
care, in order to benefit, as well as to please, 


As Manifested in Scripture; or, Facts from Scripture Illustrative of the Government of the readers of it, and parents may with per- 


God. ; 
It is a highly instructive book; for though it takes all its facts from the Bible, it throws 
them into a brighter light than that in which we suppose the mass of Christians even, have 
been accustomed to contemplate them.—Pwritan Recorder. 


Price 85 cents. 
Ihe 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


His fame, as a divine, will chiefly rest upon the distinguished service which he rendered 
to the cause of Christianity, by his triumphant vindication of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. In this great undertaking, he encountered and defeated some of the most learned 
and accomplished of the age; and not in this country only, but in England, Scotland, and 
America, and throughout the whole of Christendom, has been due homage rendered to the 
genius and success with which he demonstrated that “every word of God is pure,” and that 
every page of revelation is radiant with divine majesty and glory.—Banmer of Ulster. 


Price 85 cents. 
Wie 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT, 
And Other Treatises. 


There is a tendency, especially among the younger class of clergymen, to resort to meta- 
physical commonplaces in order to evade the difficulties which unbelievers urge against the 
doctrine of Atonement. We are ree to see a mind like Carson’s brushing these away, and 
taking his stand upon the bold and clear idea of the purchase of salvation by the blood of 
Christ, which lies at the very foundation of the theology of the Apostolic epistles.’—Wew 
York Recorder, 


Price $1. 
VWae 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


This volume comprises an examination of the principles of Biblical interpretation of Ernesti, 
Ammon, Stuart, &.; a Treatise on the Figures of Speech, and a Treatise on the Right and 
Duty of all men to read the Scriptures. 

This volume will be found an unusual specimen of controversial writing, unfolding in the 
clearest language the true principles of interpretation, while Ammon, Stuart, Ernesti, &c., 
are very severely handled. Price $1 25. 





OPINIONS OF CARSON AND H’S WRITINGS. 


One whose skill in the refinements of criticism, the subtleties of sitet So 2 and the 
Peery of language, was such as to leave him but few competitors.—Memoirs of the 
‘aldanes. 


A man of 
Romans, 


One of the first Biblical critics of the nineteenth century.—Scotsman. 


As a profound and accurate thinker, an able metaphysician, a clear reasoner, a deep theo- 
logian, Dr. Carson can stand the ground against any rivalship.—Scottish Guardian. 


One of the first Biblical critics of the age. The great and almost singular excellencies of 
this most extraordinary man are his clear philosophical conceptions, and his fearless philo- 
sophical spirit; even the German exegetical writers are only scholars. The true critic is 
made up of the scholar and philosopher combined.—Christian Freeman. 


He bears a powerful pen, and his works have produced quite a powerful impression in 
the religious world.—Olive Branch. 


He is no advocate of visionary theories, and when most pointed, and even caustic, it is 
because, like an gl writer whom in mind he much resembles, he is “set for the defence 
of the gospel.”— Watchman and Rejieetor. 


One of the great men of the present age.—Rel. Herald, 

An eminent scholar and divine.—New York Tribune. 

A man of bold and strong thought.—Congregationalist. 

The Jonathan Edwards of the nineteenth century —Orthodow Presbyterian. 

More than 30,000 volumes of these extraordinary works have been published in this 
country; and at the low price at which they are afforded should be in the possession of 
every Christian. Each volume is sold separately, and is complete in itself. 

EDWARD H. FLETCHER, Publisher, 
117 Nassau street, New York. 


profound knowledge and critical discernment.— Preface to Haldane on 


Feb 1t D 








fect confidence place it in the hands of their 
children. It is illustrated with numerous and 
spirited engravings, and is for sale by book- 
sellers generally. ; 


Sent free to any post-office upon receiving 
its price, $1 00. ' 


“BE CAREFUL WHAT FOOD THE 
MINDS OF YOUR CHILDREN FEED 
UPON:” Scriptural Histories for Little Chil- 
dren, By the author of “Mamma’s Bible 
stories.” Illustrated with 16 beautiful engray- 
ings by Gilbert. 1 vol., square 12mo, 75 cts, 
Just published by Jamzs 8. Dickerson, 697 
Broadway, Publisher of Books for the Young. 

This book will be found to fill a place of 
great importance in the home education of 
the young. It is designed to illustrate and 
improve the facts of Scripture, and so to im- 
press the lessons they unfold upon the minds 
of the young, that their influence may be felt 
in after years. 

The book is illustrated with 16 splendid en- 
gravings, representing scenes in the life of our 
Saviour, Joseph, Moses, etc., and this will be 
found by no means an uninteresting feature, 

For those little prattlers of the nursery who 
cannot read, the style of the book has been 
rendered so simple that they may understand 
it when read to them by another. 


JAMES 8. DICKERSON, 
Publisher of Juvenile Books, 697 Broadway. 


The book will be sent by mail, free, upon 
receiving the price in postage stamps. 
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SEWING MACHINE. 


(Patented November 14, 1854.) 
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Persons interested in Sewrne Ma- 
CHINES are invited to examine the Dorcas, three sizee— 
50, 75, and 100 dollars. 


Office 178 Washington St., Boaton. 


J. P. BOWKER, Jun., Agent, American Sewing 
Machine Company, 
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THE 


NEW-YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 


enters upon its sixth year in January, 


1855. It is a handsome journal, published 
every other Thursday, each number contain- 
ing sixteen quarto pages, including four pages 
of new music. 


The Review is comprehensive in its character, 
aiming to take notice of every passing musical 
event which is worth recording ; to convey infor- 
mation, instruction, and armusement, and to furnish 
an ever-fresh supply of New Music. 

The best evidence ofits value is, perhaps, the fact 
that it has attained a circulation twice as large as 
that of any other musical periodical in the world. 

Some of the features of the Review are as follows: 


I, MUSIC. — Each number contains four pages 
(usually six or eight pieces) of fresh new music. 
We give Glees, Part-Songs, Rounds, Quartets, Trios, 
Duets, and Songs, as well as Anthems, and other 
sacred pieces, with an occasional piece for the Piano, 
Melodeon, etc. The music alone published in the 
RKxEviEw in a year would cost from five to ten dol- 
lars, if purchased in sheet form. 


Il, NEWS.—Musical news from everywhere. Its 
readers are posted up as to every thing musical 
about which any one would wish to know. 


If. MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.—A leading feature 
of this Journal is toimpart musical instruction. In 
the first number of the new year, will be commenced 
the advance publication of a new work by Mr. 
Lower.t Mason, never before published, and which 
will not for some time be completed, so that it can 
be issued in book form, and which is designed as a 
complete guide-book or manual for music teachers, 
This feature alone of the Review will be worth 
many times its cost. 


Ivy. ESSAYS —Full and careful discussions of, and 
pec upon, questions of musical interest are pre- 
sented, 


V. CORRESPONDENCE.—The Review has a wide 
circle of correspondents, both at home and abroad, 
who contribute very much to the interest of its 
columns. 


VI. CRITICISMS.—Criticisms of all the leading 
musical performances in the principal cities are 
given in the Revirw. 


Vil. REVIEWS OF MUSIC, BOOKS, ETC — One of 
the features of the Revirw most valued by its sub- 
Scribers is its critical notices of the new musical 
publications of the day. These are carefully and 
conscientiously prepared, and therefore furnish an 
important guide in selecting new music, 


VIII. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS,—We 
invite our subscribers to ask, in good faith, ques- 
tions upon any musical matter on which they may 
wish information, pledging ourselves to answer to 
~ best of our ability, so far as circumstances will 
allow. 


IX. — BIOGRAPHY, ANECDOTE, ETC. — These 
have their appropriate place. 


X. TRANSLATIONS FROM FOREIGN MUSICAL 
PAPERS.—AII the musical papers of consequence in 
Europe are regularly scanned, and articles which 
would interest our readers are translated. 

XI. ADVERTISEMENTS,.-—-None but musical ad- 
vertisements are admitted into the Krvyirw. The 
leading music publishers of the country make it 
their medium for announcing new publications, and 
thus its subscribers get the earliest information of 
all new music of consequence, 


TERMS OF THE REVIEW. 
One Copy, perannum,. . . One Dollar, 
Six Copies, Leo + + « Five Dollars, 
Always in advance. The Review is never sent to 
any one for a longer period than it has been paid for 


in advance, 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
Feb 1t 23 Park Row. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Organ of the American Writing 
and Printing Reform Association. Edited and 
published by ANDREW J. GRAHAM, Editor of the 
Phonetic Department of Lise Illustrated, 


This Journal, the Foldest American Phonographic 
Publication, enters in January, 1855, upon its Fourth 
Volume. Its publisher is determined that this volume 
shall add to its former unequalled popularity, circula- 
tion, and usefulness. In addition to sixteen large pages 
of Phonography,E YGRAVED onand printed from stone, 
it will contain sixteen pages of corresponding size printea 
in Phonotypy, Longhand Phonography, and common 
type. Thus its patrons will be furnished each month 
w.th a journal of THIRTY-TWo PaGEs beautifully printed, 
containing Essay; Criticiams; Book Reviews ; Hints as 
to Phonographic Outlines, Vocalization, and Phrase- 
wiiting ; Remarks on Pronunciation and Orthography; 
Phonetic Intelligence; Notices to Correspondents; Im- 
portant Items of News; Biographies of Phonographers ; 
“Gems of Expression ; *“‘Glances, ” Sketches; Eloquent 
Extracts; etc., ete —in four different methods of repre- 
senting our language: Romaniec print, Phonetic print, 
Phonetic Longhand, and Phonetic Bicpthend. (in both of 
its styles.) All forONE DOLLAR, 

Subscriptions should be prepaid, and addressed as 
follows: ‘ANDREW J. Grauam, Phonetic Depot, 358 
Bleecker, New York,” 

{= Any person desiring to become practically ac- 
quainted with the various Departments of the Writing 
and Printing Reform cannot do better attain his or her 
wish by sending the pnblisher $1 50, (the fifty cents in 
stamps,) for which there will be furnished the neces- 
sary instruction-book, (prepaid,) and the UNIVERSAL 
PHONOGRAPHER for one year. 


*,* Editors wishing to exchange, will please to give 
the above two or more insertions, (sending us their pa- 
per marked,) and notice our monthly issues, 


Nes 
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JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
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WAREROOMS, 3800 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut represents his new style of Pianos. 


Jane Litetr D 





MODEL MELODEONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY MASON & HAMLIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


Unsurpassed in Quality, Power and Sweetness of Tone, Perfection of Tuning, 
Promptness of Action, and Style of Finish. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and style of the instrument. 

Recommendations from LoweLL Mason, Wm. B. Brapsury, Geo. F. Root, J. Q. WETHERBEE, 8. A. BANCROFT, 
L. H. Sournarp, E. Bruce, Wm. R. Bascock, F. G. Hii, N. Cuapp, and many other distinguished musicians and 
organists in the country, the opinions of whom give them a DECIDED PREFERENCE to all other Melodeons 
manufactured ; and, also, circulars, containing a full description of the MopEL MELODEONS, will be sent to any Post 


Office, by addressing the undersigned. 


ges Persons residing at a distance, and unable to visit the city, may rest assured of receiving as perfect an 


instrument, if ordered by letter, as though selected by themselves in person. 


gess- Every Melodeon is packed in a neat and strong box, and fully warranted. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 


NEW YORK CLOCK DEPOT, 


NO. 2 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK. 
H. C. HART, 


Manufacturers’ 
Agent for the sale of 
\} Clocks and Time- 
mW Pieces of every de- 
4 scription, wholesale, 
for Cash, at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 

§. P. Kirtie’s Cxir- 
BraTED Door FasrEn- 
ER, wholesale, at No. 2 
Cortlandt street, New 
York. 





Feb. 4t tr > 





SEWING MACHINES. 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Vo. We 


offer great inducements to purchasers in the 

low price of our wachines, The great strength of 

seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on satin, 

cloth, or leather, and the perfect simplicity of the ma- 

chine. : 4 . 
All classes cf sewers can find machines which will 

do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite the Park. 
Jan 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


Grirrita AND Decker, Improved 


Elastic Cushion Billiard Table Manufacturers, 
No. 90 Ann street, New York City, where we 
keep on hand Tables of the latest styles, with 


Marble and Wood Beds, suitable for private or 
public use with large stock of Balls, Cues, Silk 
and Worsted Pockets, Cue Leathers, Maces, 
Cue Wax, Pool Boards and Balls. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. 


BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, 


AND STATIONERY. 


Every: variety at Low Prices. Books 
made to Pattern, Paged, &c. 


COPY YOUR LETTERS by the use of Fran- 
cis’ Manifold Letter-Writer. Letters and 
Copies are written at the same time. Price, 
from $1 to $d. 


DIARIES AND DAILY JOURNALS for 1855; 
all sizes, for Pocket and Office use, Price, from 
25 cts. to $2. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, Printers, 
and Book-Binders, No. 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


semeenencnonincist ita a tant a ED 


Dante, D. Wrnant, 71 Gold st., N. Y. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKER. 


The oldest and most extensive establishment 
in the United States. Janitbd 








MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS. 


James ©. Forsom, (formerly Ross 


& Foisom), 236 WASHINGTON STREET, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he stil! 
continues to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish, 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO- 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and 
repaired. Jan tr 5td. 


DINSMORE’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 
Epirep principally by the Railroad 


Superintendents themselves, making it the 
most reliable and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and the only one containing the Time 
Tables of all the Railroads in the United States 


and Canada. : 

Its extensive sale makes it one of the best Adver- 
tising mediums extant. Sold principally on the 
Uars to Travellers, when they have leisure to read, 
and is taken by them, not only asa Railroad Gnide, 
but asa Directory to the best Mercantile and Me- 
cbanical Houses. 

DINSMORE & CO., Publishers, 
No, 9 Spruce street, New York. 





Jan 2tb 


———— 
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THE NEW WORLD, 


THE MOST SPLENDID VOLUME OF HISTORY 


EVER PUBLISHED, 
EMBRACING NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA, 


BY HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL, A, M 
Two Volumes Bound in One, 


Tne following is a very bhgrief synopsis of the princi- 
pal divisions of history con{|Jtained in this work, and it 
is only necessary to add th¥”at it embraces the most full 
and extended account of eva ery portion of the western 
hemisphere, from its discov) ery to the present period, 
ever published, 
Vol. I. contains an aceou() nt of the Northmen in 
America; their immediate Y antevedents, the Spaniards; 
including full accounts of thalhe conquest, settiement and 
history, to the present tij me, of all those extensive 
regions formerly under the’ rule.of Spain. Next we 
come to the French in A merica, and the Dutch in 
America, with a full histog ry to the present time of 
the country that they colo Ponte. ¢ 

Vol. Il, begins with the English in America, and a 
full history of their settle. ments in the old thirteen 
States. 

A minute account of the 
and the progress and situa 
time; then, following, the 


oppression by the crown, 
tion of the colonies at that 
American Revolution. The 
events of this glorious struk# ggle for Liberty are por- 
trayed with great force an* d minuteness. And from 
that time to the present, . embracing every incident 
in the history of our glori®® ous republic, comprising an 
impartial history of every7@ administration, including 
the present, and of all the political parties. 

The character of the illa  strations is of a higher and 
more magaificent standard 4sthan has everbeen attempt- 
ed heretofore, being from d@}-signs by Darley, Billings, 
Wallin, and Depler, andg@¥ereGanrLy coLorED (ex- 
cept the portraits; with fren five. to nine different 
tints, true to nature,so as. to impart a close resem- 
blance to well-finished pai{ nings. 

This work is printed fro‘ mnewand handsome type, 
also on paper of extra quafd lity as regards texture and 
permanency, and peosieeoat over 1,000 pages royal oc- 
tavo, with numerous and _ diversified colored engrav- 
ings, bound in embossed black morocco-leather bind- 
ing, with tipped corners. 

To men of energy and() business tact in every part 
of the country, this offers, an unparalleled chance to 
do a gocd business, by eng() aging an agency for this 
important work, which isP™sold only by subscription. 

(= For particulars, addg dress the Publishers, 


DAYTON & WENTWORTH, 
86 Washington St., Boston. 
Feb, 4t. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Winter ARRANGEMENT. — Trains 
leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 


Troy. 

Oo and after Monday, November 20th, 1854, the 
Trains will run as follows:—Express Train, 7 A M., con- 
necting with Northern and Western Trains; Mail 
Train, 9 a.M.; Through Way Train, 12 m.; Express 
‘Train, 4.45 pm 3; Accommodation Train,6 P.M, For 
Poughkeepsie :—Way Passenger Train, at 715 a.M.; 
and Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 10.30 a mM. 
For Peekskill :—At 3, 4,and 5.30p.m, For Tarrytown: 
—land8p.m. The Tarrytown, Peekskill, and Pough- 
keepsie Trains, stop atall the Way Stations. Passengers 
taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, Fourteenth, 
and Thirty-first streets. SUNDAY MAIL TRAINS at 
9 a.m., from Canal street for Albany, stopping at all 


Way Stations, 
Feb, OLIVER H, LEE, Vice-President. 


Book AGENTS WANTED in every 


County in the Union, to sell, by subscription. 
The UNIVERSAL HISTORY of the WORLD, 
from the creation to the year 1708. By John 
V. Muller. Revised and brought down to the 


present ume by W.K Murray, Hsy. Complete in one 
royal octavo volume of over one thousand tour hundred 
pages, elegantly illustrated with numerous engravings 
from original designs, by S W. Rowse. Any comments 
respecting the fitness of Mr. Von Muller for the prepa- 
ration of a work of this kind will be entirely superfluous 
Known as he is to the literary and scientific world. It 
will suffice to say that the mechanical execution of the 
work is every way worthy of the contents, and that the 
book admirably suited to the wants of the American 

eople. 

«The value of this work as a comprehensive histori- 
cal manual has been fully tested ” [N. ¥. Trrpune. 

“ We have seen no work of the kind so complete and 
desirable in all respects.’’ 


(3 Sold only by Subscription, 


offered to agents. 
J. K. STICKNEY, Publisher, 
19 Westminster st , Providence, R. I. 


Good inducements 


Dec 3t 





A NEW AND COMPLETE 


GAZETTEER OF THE U.S. 


Giving a full and comprehensive 
review of the present Condition, Industry and 
Resources of the American Confederacy, em- 
bracing also important Topographical, Statis- 


tical, and Historical Information, from recent 
aud original sources; together with the results of 
the Census of 1850, with Population and Statistics 
in many cases to 1853, with alarge and beautiful 
Map of the United States. In this work it was in- 
tended to give accurate and reliable Statistics of 
every Town and Post Village in the United States, 
and is an almost indispeusab e volume to any busi- 
ness-man. Price, $3 50. Postage, 50 cents. 
For sale by FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 











RICHARDSON & BOYNTON, 


SUCCESSORS TO CHILSON, RICHARDSON & C0., 


[R-WARMING AND VENTILATING 


WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


"MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 
a: 
CHILSON’S 
Wor’s Pair Prine Meda 
Fur —s ces: 


PARTICULARLY APPROVED 











FOR THE 


QUALITY OF THE AIR OBTAINED, 


Special provision being made for the supply of 


a large amount of 


PURE WARM AIR, 


























red-hot iron, 





BOYNTON’S VENTILATING HEATER, 


An entirely new article, combining 
strength and durability, simplicity of 
construction, and economy in the use 
SS of fuel, with perfect efficiency in oper- 
¥ ation. Is entirely of casT IRON (the 
Pot lined with Soapstone), and so con- 
structed as to prevent the escape of 
gases or smoke. 

Four sizes adapted for brick-work ; 
five sizes of Portables. 


BOYNTON’S 


VENTILATING 


WOOD FURNACE. 


A new and complete Ventilating 
Furnace, expressly designed for burn- 
ing wood. Adapted to all classes of 
public and private buildings, possess- 
ing peculiarities worthy the examina- 
tion of those who require a first-class 
Wood Furnace. 


BOYNTON’S VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVE, 


FOR COAL (Four Sizes), 


Particularly commended to the attention of School Com- 
mittees, and others in want of an apparatus for thorough- 
ly and properly warming and ventilating School-roomS 
and Halls, 


Boynton’s Ventilating Wood. Stove, 


Patented August 8 1854; a new and improved stove for 
the exclusive use of wood; particularly adapted for Rail- 
road Cars, School-rooms, Halls, and Private Dwellings. 


Emerson’s Patent Ventilators, of all sizes, and 
Ventilating Apparatus in every variety. 


A complete assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and 
Enamelled Registers, including three sizes of a new and 
improved Pedestal Register; together with all sizes of 
the 

i METROPOLITAN COOKING-RANGH, 


a new and superior range, embracing all the modern 
improvements, equally fitted for the use of Anthracite, 
Bituminous Coal, Coke, or Wood, Feb. 





























NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE STUDENT, AND FAMILY 
MISCELLANY. 


The best. Fammy MaGazine pub- 


lished, devoted to the Diffusion of Useful — 
Knowledge and Home Instruction. It contains 
36 octavo pages, monthly, for only $1 a year. 
Five copies, $4. Read what is said of it by 
The New York Daily Times,—“‘The Student’ is 
Gobie much good, is highly popular, and deserves to 


Mrs. Swisshelm, in Pittsburg Saturday Visitor.—* We 
do not have so many applications from our little friends 
for any other periodical, as we have for ‘The Student.’ ”? 

Nantucket Inquirer.—‘* We know of no better Maga- 
zine for the home circle.”’ 

The Massachusetts Teacher.—“ Parents, Teachers, 
and Pupils, will not fail to find something in every num- 
ber adapted to their wants and tastes.’’ 

The Ellsworth (Me.) Herald.—“ A family of children 
may derive more useful knowledge from one year of 
‘The Student,’ than from ten dollars’ worth of almost 
any other journal now published.” 

fay Those who desire to know more of this highly 
instructive work, will please address, post-paid, 

WN. A. CALKINS, Publisher, 
848 Broadway, New York. 


gay 100 Agents wanted immediately. Feb, 
WOODWORTH'S 


YOUTH’S CABINET 
Is the best Illustrated Dollar Maga- 


zine in the Union. If you don’t believe it, 
please send for aspecimen. Ifyou do, please 
subscribe for it. Now is the time to com- 
mence. The January number (the richest 
ever issued, with 80 engravings) is now ready. 
Single number, 12 1-2 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, $1; four copies, $3 50. Send on your 





orders to the publisher, 
D. A. WOODWORTH, 
Feb ltd ~ 118 Nassau st., New York. 





THE CAYUGA CHIEF, 


A Live Temperance, Family, Liter- 


ary, and General Newspaper, is published 

every Tuesday morning, by T. W. and EMM. 

BROWN, Auburn, N, Y. 
TrerMs,—$1 per year, in advance. 


NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCED, 
The best Temperance Journal in the State.—[Orleans 


m. 
' Advocates the cause with an ability seldom equalled— 
never surpassed.—[Phcenix Democrat, 
One of the best Temperance Papers in the world.—[R. 
I, Temperance Advocate. 
The tallest warrior of them all.—[Spirit of the Age, 


ae 

There are few such men in the Temperance Reform, 
—([Gen, Cary, 

The chief of Temperance Papers.—[Maine Watch- 
man, 

Brown writes with remarkable vigor, — [Musical 
World and Times, 

The most vigorous champion of Temperance in the 
country.—[Lancaster Express, 


("All letters and communications directed, 


post-paid, to 
T. W. & EMMA BROWN. 
Feb. Auburn, N.Y. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which - 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It maybe packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. FOWLERS anv WELLS, 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age, A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenofogy, so far as the location of the Organs 
js concerned.””—New York Daily Sun, 


THE SIGHT RESTORED! 
Remedies for Ophthalmic Affec- 


tions, Weak and Defective Vision, perfectly 
safe and reliable in Sores and Diseases of the 
EYE. Have restored multitudes—some born 


blind, blindness of fifty years, and one 108 years old. 
Tnese remedies sent by mail. 


gay Pamphlets of information respecting this Method 
of Treatment, 1 Dime—sent to you posT FRax, 








Address, prepaid, Taz Nourritrvze Cure, Boston, 
Mass. Feb. 31* 


1855.] 





HUMPHREY'S JOURNAL 


OF THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE AND PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS. 


Also embracing the Sciences and 


Arts pertaining to Heliography. Second Series, 
containing 16 octavo pages. Published semi” 
monthly, at 546 Broadway, New York. 

One Volume, containing 384 pages, per annum 


This useful and popular publication should be in the 
hands of all. No one should be without it. 


LET THE PRESS BE HEARD, _ 

“Ti treats the subject knowingly and with force.””— 
(Tribune. , ee 

‘Both s popular and interesting publication ’?’—[Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. . nye. 

“I, is highly useful to all ‘who practise ‘ shadow- 
catching.’ ”— (Ohio State Journal, 7 

“The work is neatly gotten up, and contains many 
interesting varieties in this new field of Science,””— 

Times 

“Jt should be hailed and encouraged, not only by 
Daguerreotypis's themselves, but by every lover of Sci- 
ence and Art.”’—{Thke Democrat, x 

“We cannot too strongly urge all Artists, and those 
persons who feelan interest in the Heliographic Arts 
and Scicnces, to take a copy of the work,’’—(Sentinel 

“Tt is indicative of talent worthy of the important Art 
it is designed to elevate.’’—(American. : 

“ This Art is entitled to its own organ, which could 
not have fallen into better hands than those of the Editor 
of Humphrey’s Journal.”’—[Transeript. 

“Tt is a scientific work of interest and usefulness.”’— 
[Star of the Ngrth. 

“This Jouraal answers many points heretofora re- 
garded as inexplicable.””—[ Hudson River Chronicle, 

“Tt is rich with interest.””—|North American, 

“Tt contains all the ‘improvementsY »—[Delta. 

“Tt teaehes us how to take ovr own portraits.’’—Bee. 

“Tt will cultivate a taste for Daguerreotypes.”’— 
[Commercial Advertiser. ; 

“Tt should be in the handsof all.””—[Beayelle’s. 

“Tt is the Daguerreotypist’s friend.”’—[ London News. 

“Tt should be found in every library.””—[Evening 
Journal. 


ONLY ONE DOLUAR A YEAR, 


Six copies $5; Thirty copies $20; foreign subscribers, 
postage additional. ; 

It is particularly requested that all addressing ordere 
to me, would write in » plain hand the name in full of 
the Town or Pest (fice, County and State, to which 
they wish their answers forwarded. 

Post Office Stamps taken at their value, 

(= All letters addressed (PosT PAID) to 

Ss. D. HUMPHREY, 


Feb, lt x 546 Brozdway, New York. 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithographed and republished 
by Enviccrr & Co., No. 59 Beekman street, New York, 
from the German edition by Prof. M. J: Weber, consist- 
ing of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mounted. 
Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted, $25+ May ly b 


IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 

Dr. J. ALLEN, late Professor in the 
Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites atten- 
tion to his improved method of constructing 
ARTIFICIAL DENTURES, which combine the 


following advantages: 

jst. There are no seams or crevices for the lodgment. 
of ood, to vitiate the saliva or infect the breath, as not 
eyfen the slightest moisture can get between the t eth 
and plate, De srt ‘ 

9d. An Artificial Gum, which is as firm and inde- 
structible as the teeth, is fused at a high heat, between 
and around their base, which unites them firmly to each 
other and to the plate upon which they are set. This 

nm mparta to the teeth that peculiar expression and 
ife-like appearance which characterizes the uutural 
organs. i Ni 

3d. Great strength is obtained by thus uniting the 
teeth, gum, and ata! and no ordinary force in masti- 
cating can break them from their base. 

4th. A clear and distinct articulation of speech is re- 
stored. This important change is effected by having 
the inside of the teeth and gum of a natural form. To 
this form the tongue is readily adapted. This perfect 
adaptation of the tongue to the denture prevents the 
hissing or muffled sounds in speaking or singing so often 
observed in persons wearing artificial teeth. 

5th. The natural form and expression of the mouth 
and face can be restored in cases where they have be- 
come sunken. This is done by means of additicnal at- 
tachments to the frame-work supporting the teeth. 
These attachment are so formed as to bring out the 
sunken portions, and sustain them in their proper posi- 
tion. They are covered with the above-named gum- 
compound, and become component paris of the denture, 
and when rightly tormed cannot be detected by the 
closest observer. This method of restoring the cheeks 
to their original fullness, and also the natural form and 
expression of the mouth and lips, has been well tested, 
having been made a special feature in the author’s prac- 
tice for several years past. A variety of Phctog aphic 
and Daguerreotype likenesses, which have been taken 
of persons without this improvement, and also with it, 
ean be seen at his office, showing the great change in 
appearance which ia produced in the countenances of 
individuals, now wearing dentures constructed upon this 
principle, which the pablic are invited to call and ex- 














amine, together with other specimens of his improved 
style of work, not requiring the above attachments. 

6th. The plates usually employed for this work are 
platina, the purity of which prevents even the slightest 
tarnish, or unpleasant taste in the mouth. In short, this 
system embraces many new and important features, 
which are readily appreciated by those wearing artifi- 
cial dentures upon this principle. With reference to 
the utility of this method, numerous testimonials can be 
given from eminent Dentists in the various cities of the 
Union, and persons wearin, the work in ‘his and ot! er 
cities. J ALLEN. 

Jan No. 30 Bond street, New York. 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
DAILY, $6........SEMI-WEEKLY, $3........ WEEKLY, $2. 


ALWAYS IN ADVANOE. 





THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE commences its XIVth annual volume with 


the month of September—commences it with a circulation (115,000) larger than was ever 
before accorded to any general newspaper whatever, This circulation has been gradually 
and laboriously attained by concentrating upon THE TRIBUNE the best efforts of many 
editors and correspondents, and by a greater liberality of outlay in each department than was 
ever before risked on any journal, It has been attained, not by sailing smoothly in the cur- 
rent of Opinion before the wind, and basking in the smiles of majorities, but by an earnest, 
fearless deyotion to Truth and Progress, as above all partisan exigencies, all temporary inter- 
ests, all momentary illusions of popularity and success, Its thorough advocacy of Temper- 
ance and Liquor Prohibition, of Justice to the despised and down-trodden, and of the equal 
and inalienable Rights of the Human Race, irrespective of Sox, or Creed, or Color, have from 
time to time repelled many sunshine friends, whose prejudices or seeming interests were 
thereby contravened; but have combined to form a character which it will endeavor to 
maintain, and assign it a position among journals which we feel that it will be henceforth a 
success not to impair. 

The leading ideas to which THE TRIBUNE is deyoted may be briefly set forth, as fol - 
lows: 1. FreEpom, to do whatever is essentially right—not alone for white Americans, or 
Anglo-Saxons, or Caucasians even—not for one Race to determine whether they will or will 
not hold another Race in abject bondage—but for every Race and Nation, and every adult 
rational human being. This Freedom is rightfully absolute in the broad domain of Opinion, 
and involves the equal and imperative right to Political Franchises. 2. Orper, or the 
necessary right of the legally indicated majority to interdict in the sphere of Action all prac- 
tices which it deems demoralizing, therefore prejudicial to the common weal, 3. Brnzrt- 
OENOE, or the wisdom and policy of employing the resources and credit of the community 
to accomplish works of general and unquestioned utility, to which individual means are in- 
adequate, or which, though eminently conducive to the public good, do not promise to reim- 
burse; by their direct income, the outlay required for their construction. 4. IypusTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, as the corner-stone of a true and benignant National Policy, counting the 
naturalization of a new and valuable art or product of the soil as more important than the 
acquisition of a fresh province or island, and equally within the legitimate sphere of National 
concern and National effort. 5. Pxacsn, as a vital condition of true Progress, to be cherished 
by the most anxious, assiduous study to proffer, as readily as we are prone to require, redress 
for every wrong, and never to be surrendered except at the call of endangered Liberty. 
Such are the chief landmarks by which THE TRIBUNE directs its course. 

But a small portion of THE TRIBUNE is allotted to what is currently distinguished as 
light reading; but Reviews of New Books of decided interest, with choice extracts illustrat- 
ing their quality, are freely given—while the great vody of our paper is devoted to a lucid 
and careful digest of the News of the Day, with Editorial comments thereon. We have 
reliable Correspondents in each quarter of the globe, and in nearly all the principal cities 
of Europe and America, and their letters will aid our readers to a clearer understanding of 
the causes which are now gradually converting the Old World into one gigantic arena for 
the death-struggle of rival interests, passions and ambitions. 

THE TRIBUNE contains reliable reports of the Markets. Our Cattle-Market reports 
alone are worth more than the price of the paper to those who are engaged in raising and 
selling Cattle. 

No paper involving so great an expense as our Weekly and Semi- Weekly could be afforded 
at the price of these sheets, except in connection with a daily—nor could our Daily be sus- 
tained at its price without the aid of our Country editions. Large as our circulation is, it 
would involve us in ruinous loss but for the receipts for Advertising. We believe that in 
THE TRIBUNE is realized the largest variety and extent of solid information concerning 
the events of the day, which has been or can be combined with extreme cheapness; and in 
that faith we commend it to the favorable regard of the reading public. We offer no premi- 
ums for subscribers, tempt none to take it by gambling prospects of winning farms or man- 
sions in a lottery in which tickets are furnished to its patrons, employ no travelling agents 
pe importune people into taking it, and waste none of our room in dunning our subscribers 

or pay. : 


ee 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Single Copy, one year—$6 00. Clubs—same price. 





TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Single copy, one year, - - - - . ~ $2 00 
Three copies, one year, - - : - - 5 00 
Five copies, one year, - . - - 2 “, - 800 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - - 12 00 
Twenty copies, to one address, - - - - 20 00 


And any larger number at the rate of $1 per annum. 
es At the price to the $20 Clubs, we cannot direct the paper to cach subscriber. 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment in advance is required in all cases, 
and the paper is invariably discontinued at the expiration of the advance payment. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters at our risk; but the Postmaster at the 
place where the letter is mailed should be made acquainted with its contents, and keep a 
description of the bills. 

Bills of any specie-paying banks in the United States or Canadas received at 
scriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to receive Tot TrrpunE need not wait to 
be called upon for his subscription. All that is necessary for him to do is to write a letter 
in as few words as possible, inclose the money, and write the name of the subscriber, with 
the Post-Office, County and State, and direct the letter to 

GREELEY & McELRATH, Tribune Office, New York. 


————>—~ee > > 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Persons residing at points where mails arrive oftener than once a week, are requested to 
examine the Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest paper, all things considered, pub- 
lished in the United States. 


par for sub- 


TERMS. 


Single copy, one year, - - - ° - - x $3 00 
Twocopies, - - - - - - es 6 00 
Five copies, “ - - oO - - - - : 11 25 





POSTAGE ON THE TRIBUNE. 


The Postage on the Daily Tribune one yearis - - - - - - $1 56 
The Postage on the Weekly Tribune for one year is - - - - "26 
The Postage on the Semi-Weekly for one year is - - - - - 52 


Payable quarterly in advance, at the office where the paper is received. 


Feb. GREELEY & McELRATH, Tribune Office, New York. 








THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT 


or 
HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 





Tux best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deous in the world, T. Ginpert & Co.’s World’s 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the AZolian, 
and with iron frames and circular scales, The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation, GiLBErr’s BoupoiR 
PIANOS, an elegant instrument for small rooms. 
HaLiet & ComsrTon’s Pianos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co, Jacons CHIcKkERING’s PIANOS. 
Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Piunos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States, Horacke WaTeRs’ PIANos, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch, Pianos of other make. In 
® word, 333 Broapway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording au opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 
continent, 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
Prices from $60 to $175, 


MELODEONS, 
8S. D. & H. W. Smirn’s CELEBRATED 


Mxtopzons- 

The wonderful perfection to which Messrs. Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them farin advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned {n the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
aud Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and are the only make sotuned, Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

MarTin’s unrivalled Gultars, from $25 to $60. 
Flutinas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $2 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 to $15, Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds. 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr. Warxns’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders, 

asa Music sent to any part of the United States, 
postage free, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 


‘(Amy Rosy Lee,’ ‘ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,’ and “I’m Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Duinbleton, full of joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton’s celebrated band of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success, 
Price 25 cts, each, 

“ Darlington’s Schottish,’? by Thad. Weilig, dedi- 
cated to Miss Carrie E, McIver, of S.C. Price 25 cta, 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
| no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad. Weilig is. 

**Amoretten Waltz,’? by August Gockel. Price 
25 cts, The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is foundin all of this popular 
Composer’s productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners. 

“The Prodigal Son’’ Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant, Price 38 cts. The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular reli~ 
gious song, renders it a beautiful plece for Piano 
practice, 

“Let mealone.’? Ballad Words by James Sim- 
monds. Music by Henry C. Watson. Price 25 cts, 
An exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the “ blind god,” to which is given full 
and pleasing effect by the corresponding melody of 
the well-known composer, 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
in print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage 
free. HORACE WATERS, 
883 Broadway. 
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THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 
A NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 


ENTITLED 
FIRST LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, 


AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE, 
BY J. EMERSON KENT, A.M., M.D, 


A new school book, the first Ameri- 


can work ever issued as the flist book, or ‘‘ Firet 
Lessons in Chemistry and Geology as applied to 
Agriculture,” designed as the first step for the 
young, to be used in all our common schools, is now 
submitted to the educational pubiic, Some indeed 
protest against the introduction of all modern 
improvements in making the earth productive ; 
still the great agricultura! interests of our nation 
depend upon a rising generation of practical farm- 
ers, who will till the soil as much by a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws of Chemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow. 

The subject of agricultural chemistry cannot but 
8001 commend itself to the world as the most im- 
portant of all studies, and, in fact, the wealth of this 
country would be doubled within one year, were 
all that saved which is now lost by stupid, bungling 
agriculture. A volume of recommendations could 
be given to the public, but it is not necessary. 

School Committees and Teachers will be furnished 
with a copy gratis, for examination, by mail, post- 
paid, on application to the undersigned. Price 
25 cents. 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


Also for sale in quantities by F. Cowperthwalit & 
Co., Philadelphia; Cady & Burgess, New York; 
Phinney & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Darrow & Brother, 
Rochester, N. ¥.; Willlam Wilson, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; H. M. Rulison, Cincinnati, O.; and by all 
other booksellers in the United States. 

N. B.--A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State in the Union, and in- 
troduce this work into schools. <A liberal commis- 
sion will be paid. Gentlemem who travel for health 
or recreation will find this occupation a lucrative 
and agreeable employment. Address as above, 

Oct 5t, 


BUCHANAN’S ANTHROPOLOGY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON 


THE NEUROLOGICAL SYSTEM OF AN- 
THROPOLOGY. By J. R. Bucuanan, M.D. In 
Four Parts. Part 1, Parenotocy. Part 2, 
CEREBRAL PaysioLocy. Part 3, PATHOGNOMY. 
Part 4, SarcoGnomy, With numerous Original 
Engravings. Price Two Dollars. 


LANGUAGE OF THE PRESS. 


Having been a student of Phrenology for twenty 
years, and having made a critical acquaintance with 
the merits of this most interesting science as devel- 
oped by Gall, modified by Spurzheim, and further 
modified by Buchanan, we feel competent to pro- 
nounce both as to.the value of Phrenology in gene- 
ral, and the changes made by Dr, Buchanan in 
particulac, Aud we have no hesitation in asserting 
the great superlority of the form in which it is pre- 
seuted by Dr, Buchanan, whether we regard its 
practical accuracy, or its philosophical excellence,— 
[American Magazine Hom, 

The author has long been known as a distin- 
guished Professor of Physiology, whose name is 
identified with one of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries of the age, the impressibility of the brain, 
We are confident Buchanan’s Anthropology 
will soon supersede the fragmentary systems of 
Gall and Spurzheim, the metaphysicians and phren- 
ologists.—{Daily Times, 

We are certainly of the opinion that Dr. Buchanan 
is a much abler Phystologist and Anthropologist 
thau De, Walker, of England,—{Democratic Tran- 
script. 

De, Buchanan is the author or discoverer of a new 
theory of Phrenology, and his system appears more 
consistent and rational than those which have pre- 
ecededit. Posterity will assign him a place by the 
side of Gall, Spurzheim, and other great reformers 
of the past —{Olean Journal. 

Beyond all doubt it is a most extraordinary work, 
exhibiting the working of a mind of no common 
stamp. Close students and hard thinkers will find 
in it a rich treat —a deep and rich mine of thought. 
—{Gospel Herald, 

It supplies the deficiencies in the phrenological 
systeins of Gall and Spurzheim, and blends phren- 
ology and physiognomy into one compact science, 
—[Louisville Journal, 

ear For Two Dol ars, sent by mail to Dr. J. R. 
Buchanan, Cincinnati, at his risk, the work will be 
oe es to any part of the United States. 

eb 2t. 


THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY MONITOR 
is just commencing its twenty-third 


volume. If, from its title, any may think it a 
work devoted to threadbare theses on a trite 
theme, we have only to ask them to send for a 


specimen number, which will be sent on giving 
their address. 


For the variety of its eubjects, the originality and in- 
trinsic interest of its articlcs, and ita adapiedness to in- 
terest and benefit every member of the fale it is un- 
surpassed by any dollar monthly in the country. 

It goes into the moat intelligent Christian families, and 
there are thousands to whom it has become indispenanble, 

Many of the best writers in the country are umong its 
contributors, and no pains will be spared to make it 
worthy of an extended patronage. 

Clergymen, Postmasters and others, are respectfully 
reqnested to use their influence to form clubs, and in 
other ways extend our circulation, 

Terms.—One dollar a year; four copies for three dol- 
lars. 8 T. ALLEN & CO, 
Feb. 116 Nassau st., N. Y. 
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THE ART JOURNAL, 1855. 


With Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Galleries at Windsor Castle, 
‘Buckincham Patace, and Osborne. 


MONHTLY JOURNAL OF THE ARTS, PRICE Tic. 

To that portion of the Public who do not already subscribe to the ArT JouURNAL, it may 
be stated that no period could be selected more opportune for commencing. With the year 
1855 will commence A NEW AND GREATLY ENRIOHED SERIES, preserving all the leading fea- 
tures of the work, but introducing some that will be new, to one of which we are desirous 
to call particular attention. 

The attraction upon which we largely depend for the future success of the Arr JouRNAL, 
is the series of pictures by ancient and modern masters, to be commenced in January, which 
we have been permitted to engrave and issue by Her Masusty QurEN VioTORIA AND His 
Roya Hieuness Prince ALBERT, from the private collections at Windsor Castle, Bucking- 
ham Palace, and Osborne. 

In addition, her Majesty and Prince Albert have also permitted us to introduce ENGRAVINGS 
OF THE WORKS OF SOULPTURE IN THEIR POSSESSION. 

Each monthly part of the Arr JourNAt, therefore, will contain two line engravings of 
Pictures in the Royal-Collection, and one engraving of a work of sculpture. 

With the new year will also commence a series of ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF LEADING 
Buitisn artists. The illustrations consisting of engravings on wood of their principal 
works, so as to exhibit the peculiar style and character of the leading painters of our school. 
These will be issued in lieu of the illustrations of ancient masters, and will be EXCEEDINGLY 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS OF ART. The Art JouRNAL has been established sixteen years, during 
which period it has received a greater degree of encouragement and approbation than any 
journal of a similar kind ever published. 

In addition we shall commence the year with a series of engravings—to extend probably 
to one hundred examples—of the principle and most valuable contents of the Museum of 
Practical Art at Marlborough House. The engravings of these famous works cannot but be 
valuable to every class of producers of art manufacture. 

The subscription is nine dollars per annum, or 75 cents for each number. Sold by the 
Booksellers in all the cities of the Union. VIRTUE, EMMINS, & CO. 

26 John street, New York. 





CORNELL’S NEW AND COMPLETE SYSTEMATIC SERIES OF 
SCIIOOLh GEOGRAPHIES, 


IN THREK PARTS; THE FIRST OF WHICH, OR ‘‘ PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY’? (Small Quarto, 50 cents), 
Is JUST PUBLISHED, 





One of the leading objects in the preparation of this little work was to make it, in every sense of the word, what 
its title indicates, viz., a ‘‘ Primary Geography ;’? consequently, all terms respecting those departments of the 
science which are too abstruse in their nature to admit of being brought fully within the comprehension of the 
youthful beginner, have been purposely excluded. 

Tut Maps ann ILLUSTRATIONS ACCORD STRICTLY WITH THE CHARACTER OF THE LESSONS, each map containing 
all that is taugnt in its accompanying leasous, and nothing more. 

The work is illustrated by upwards of seventy sugges'ive designs, exquisitely drawn and engraved FoR THIS 
Book. The maps, twelve in number, are large and clear. 

At desirable intervals, there isa systematic arrangement of promiscuous questions, designed as a review of 
preceding lessons. A Pr:nouncing Vocabulary, containing the names of all the natural and political divisions 
used throughout the work, is appended. 


Cornell’s Intermediate Geography 
Is IN PRESS, AND WILL APPEAR AT AN EARLY DAY, 
This book clearly explains the terms used in the Physical, Political and Mathematical branches of the science, 
and contains & judiciously selected and carefully systematized amount of Descriptive Geography. 
Cornell’s High School Geography and Companion Atlas 


ARE IN PERSS, AND WILL SHORTLY APPEARs 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY; to which is added, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, 
Accompanied with all the necessiry Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. By Groner R. Perkins, 
LL. D., author of ‘‘ Elements of Geometry,” ‘Plane Trigonometry and Land Surveying,” ‘Treatise on 
Algebra,” etc., etc, Large 8vo. $1 50. 


This work is designed to give an extended and comprehensive course of Geometry and its applications, adapted 
tothe use of ApvaxcED Scsoots and CoLLEGEs 


PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA.  Rewrilten and thoroughly revised, with the addition of a large 
number of new examples, 12mo,. 175 centa. 


CHEMICAL ATLAS; OR, THE CHEMISTRY OF FAMILIAR OBJECTS: Exhibiting the general principles 
of tha science in a series of beautifully colored diagrams and accompanied by explanatory essays, embracing 
the latest views of the subjects illustrated. Designed for the use of students in all schools where chemistry 
is taught. By Epwarp lL. Youmay, author of ‘ Chemical Chart,’’ “‘Class-Book of Chemistry,” etc. Large 
quarto, 105 pp. $2. Pa 


The present work is a reproduction and improvement of the author’s mode of exhibiting chemical facts and 
phenomena employed in his ‘Chemical chart,” which has received the unqualified commendations and endorse- 
ments of the most eminent teachers and scientific men in the country. 


D. APPLETON, &.CoO., 
346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


gar All communications in reference to School-B»oks will be promptly answered, and liberal terms made for 
their introduction. A compjete Descriptive Catalogue of all text-books published by D. A. & Co., will be sent, 
post-paid, to any one sending his address. A copy of any of our Text-books, for examination, will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, torny teacher, upon his remitting one half of their respective prices. Feb. 


NEW ASTHETIC JOURNAL. 


WEL i® ALY: ON; 
A Weekly Journal Devoted to the Graphic Arts and the Literature Related to Them. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PROSPECTUS. 

In this work we shall spare no pains to secure the codperation of the most powerful writers 
of whatever country, and particularly that of Artists themselves, whose communications 
possess a practical value the thoughts of mere theorists can never have. Our Foreign Cor- 
respondence will be the most complete and valuable we can secure, and will be drawn from 
all places of interest in an artistic point of view. 

Our plan, while it includes essays on all the Representative Arts, will not be limited to the 
purely instructive development of the Principles of Art, but will be open to its Romance and 
its Poetic relations, and, incidentally, to the «sthetics of Dress, Music, the Drama, and all 
things wherein Beauty makes daily approach to our unpoetic lives. 

Criticism will in all cases be placed in the hands of those who, by education as well as by 
feeling, are qualified to judge in the premises. 

“Tue Crayon” consists of 16 pages, quarto, printed in handsome type, in three columns, 
and is published at $3 per annum, payable in advance, 

W, J. STILLMAN & J. DURAND, Editors and Proprietors. 
te" Publication Office, No, 237 Broadway, Corner of Park Place. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE CRAYON. 


Wm. C. Bryant, Hon, Chas, Sumner, James Russell Lowell, 
A. B. Durand, P.N. A, Rey. H. W. Beecher, Rembrandt Peale, 
8am’l Osgood, F. W. Edmonds, Sam’l Longfellow, 


H. K. Brown, And others among our most eminent writers, 
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“ A Book to create a profound sensation,”—N. Y. Mirror. 


RUTH HALL; 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE 


PRESENT TIME. By Fanny Fern. 12mo, 
Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.25. 


This is the first continuous story ever published 
by this distinguished authovess, who has achieved 
a reputation so brilliant in so briefa time. We be- 
lieve truth will warrant usin the assertion that it 
is creating a more profound sensation than any 
book ever issued from the American press In anti- 
cipation of a great demand, two mammoth editions 
were prepared previous to the day of publication. 
In TWo DAys these were entirely exhausted, and 
though we have been mauulacturing since at the 
rate of fifteen hundred copies per day, we are still 
some thousands of copies behind our orders! Ar- 
rangements have been made to manufacture still 
more rapidly. 

Some indication of the effect of this book upon the 
press may be gathered from the following brief ex- 
tracts, many of them from whole-column notices : 

Here is a remarkable book—a book to create a pro- 
found sensation. We have read it through, the vol- 
ume of 400 pages, in six consecutive hours. ..*.. 
The story is told with extraordinary power and in- 
terest. ‘There are passages in ** RurH Hav’? eq ual 
in tragic description to any thing in the works of 
Dickens. It is a book that will make a sobbing 
among mnothers and widows, and cause a general 
sighing over the sins of the rich and sufferings of 
the poor.--[N. Y. Mirror, 

Never did a tale abound in so many beautiful 
images, and so skilfully-drawn pictures of the heart. 
... Destined to be one of the most*popular works 
ever issued from the Ameran press.—[Philadelphia 
Mercury. 

If any doubts have existed in the minds of Fanny 
Fern’s readers as to her being a woman of genius, 
‘Rove HALL” will dispel them. ... Noone will 
fail to read the book through, who reads the first 
chapter.—{N Y. Courier, 

Fanny Fern seems in reality to have eclipsed her 
previous fame, great as that was.... It will be 
sought for and read all over the land--in the man- 
sions of the rich, and the quiet country-house of the 
farmer, It will become a sort of household god, and 
many will be the sympathizing and gentle hearts 
that will beat in unison with that of the heroine,—- 
{N. Y. Atlas 

Fauny Fern is, beyond comparison, the most 
popular of American authors.... Wherever the 
English language is spoken, “* RurH HALL” will be 
eagerly read. There will be those to smile and 
weep over it in farthest Australia, and in distant 
Oregon.—[N. Y. Picayune. 

Weil, we read the book through, aloud, sometimes 
interrupted by a sobbing wife ; and we never knew 
a moment’s peace until Dr, Goldsmith had prescribed 
hive-sirup and something else, which we had ‘‘ put 
up’? by Rushton & Aspinwall, and placed in the 
wife’s keeping, in case our Jittle first-boin Mary 
should get the croup and die, as Fanny Fern’s little 
Daisy did.—{N. Y. Pick. 

In many of the short chapters of this volume there 
is a power displayed of revealing the workings of 
the soul, which is quite up to the capacity of Dick- 
ens, while his tedious minuteness is never permited 
to appear.—[{Presbyterian Banner, 

Through all the writings of Fanny Fern, and pre- 
eminently in this, there breathes unmistakably the 
spirit of one who has suffered, Her pathos, her 
burning sarcasm, her genial and overflowing hu- 
mor, her scorn of what is base, her vehement de- 
nunciation of social wrongs, assuredly are no fic- 
tions.—{Philadelphia North American, 

Fanny Fern for descriptive power has no superior 
in this country. . . . It will be 1.ead with the deep- 
ert interest by all,—{Christian Chronicle. 

Imagine all the wit, eloquence, pathos, humor, 
tenderness, and scathing irony that lie scattered 
through her fugitive pieces, brought together and 
co-operating in the working out of one connected 
story ; imagine that story containing the materials 
for three or four ordinary volumes, boiled down or 
compressed by some intuitive process of condensa- 
tion into one; imagine every incident bearing the 
unmistakable impress of being a living reality, an 
exponent of some action, that under aslight change 
of name, has undoubtedly taken place in New Yok, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, within the last five years, 
and you will begin to have some idea of this extra- 
ordinary romance,—{Phil. Sat Courier. 

“ Rura HALL” isa great advance upon any thing 
Fanny Fern has heretofore written. It is distin- 
guished by the same condensed and vigorous style, 
the same sweetness and pathos of sentiment, the 
same picturesqueness, vividness, and affluence of 
description, the same minute and comprehensive 
knowledge, the same scope and originality of 
thought, and the same fidelity to nature which com- 
manded such a flattering success for her first pro- 
ductions; and added to these is the attraction 
which .a sustained and interesting story always 
possesses ... The influence of ‘‘Rurm Hay” in 
on the side of goodness, truth, and religion; and 
“we think no one can read it without being made 
wiser, and better,and happier.—! Buffalo Republican, 

The same fine, graceful, inventive genius that has 
stamped her less formal and elaborate efforts, will 
be recognized in this also, There is an exuberance 
of good humor and kindly feeling pervading the 
work, which will be a security for the attention and 
sympathy of the reader.—{Puritan Recorder. 

Columns of equally enthusiastic notices might be 


‘presented, The indications are, indeed, that the pre- 


diction of a New York journa! that ‘¢it will have 
the most unbounded sale of any work of the time,’’ 
will prove no exaggeration. 

“Rors HA”? is for sale by booksellers generally, 
Copies will be sent by the publishers by mail, post- 
paid, on the receipt of the retail price. 

Published by MASON BRO'HERS, 

Feb 1t 23 Park Row, New York, 





To VeGrETARIANS.—One or two fami- 


lies, or a few single persons who desire a 


healthy diet, and opportunity to live a pure 
and genial life,can be accommodated with board and 


rooms at No. 13 Wooster street, near Cana!. 
Feb. 1t b* 
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Beautiful Books for Schools and Families, 


THE ILLUSTRATED COMPOSITION 
BOOK. 


Containing Directions, Subjects, 
and Blank Leaves for Composition, beautifully 


illustrated, 


The plan of this werk is new end original, enablin 
pupils 10 choose subjects, ana write compositions, wil 
but little aid from the teacher, and to preserve them in 
a neat and permanent form, It is a quarto of letier- 
sheet size, seventy two pages, printed on fine wirting 
paper, and handsomely bound. [t contains several pages 
of Directions in penmanship, spelling, punctuation, ar- 
ranging and correcting compositions, styles of writing. 
letters, debates, &e. The Engravings, prepared ex- 

ressly for this work, present as much variety as possi- 
bie, affording the pupil an extensive range of s» bjects, 
With each cut sre printed several subjects referring to 
the picture, with divisions to assist in the arrangement 
of the pupil’s ideas, Four blank pages follow each cut, 
on which one long, or two cr more short compositions 
may be wrilten 

It has received the commendation of educational 
journals, and hundreds of eminent teachers who now uze 
it. For the regular price—37 1-2 cents—or post ee 
one copy will be mailed to any person, post-paid; for 
$1, three copies, PAID, 


I AISO PUPLISH 


THE SCHOOLMATE, 


A Monthly Reader for School and Home 
Instruction of Youth. 


This Magazine is conducted by eminent teachers, and 
is intended pxrticularly for school exercises in reading, 
speaking, &c, Each number contains Reader’s and 
Speaker’s Charts; Essays on Reading and Speaking; 
Articles on Philosophy, Astronomy, Mechanics, Natural 
History, BiogzaphYs Travels, &c. Also, Essays on 
Composition, Drawing, Music, &c. ; Dialogues, Speeches 
marked for emphasis, tone, inflection and gesture; 
Chapter of Facts and Events; Srories, Problems, Puz- 
ales, &e.; Original Music, and numerous handsome En- 
gravings i 

The Schcolmate is published month!y—the fourth Vol. 
commencing Nov., 1864; but subscriptions may com- 
mence with any menth, TERMS, IN apvancg, One 
copy, one year, #1; Five, $4; Eight, $6. , 

‘ack numbers, and bound volumes. ($1 each, by mail, 
PAID), constantly on hand. 
Address all crders, with cash, to the Publisher, 


A. R. PHIPPEN, 
66 Fulton Street, New Yok, 


(G" Agents wanted for both works. 
. Feb. trtfda 


NOTICE TO AGENTS. 


Tue WAR STU.L GoInG on.— Just 


Published, the MODERN WAR MAP, com- 
prising a complete Map of Europe and the Old 
World, showing the Theatre of the present 


War between Russia and Turkey, and contain- 


ing a very minute delineation of the shores of the 
Baltic, where an important part of the war will be 
carried on by the Allies, 

Map and Book Canvassers can make money very 
rapidly by engaging in the sale of this Map for the 
People, and our other Map publications. On ad- 
dressing a letter to us, acircular will be sent giving 
fu l particulars, price, terms, &c. Address, 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 

Jan 4t trd 86 Washington St., Boston, 








WELLS’ 


CHEAP CASH. BOOK, STATIONERY, MUSIC, 


AND FANCY GOODS EMPORIUM, 
140 NASSAU STREET, WN. Y. 


A general assortment of Book, Music, 


Stationery, Fancy Goods, Blank Books, Diaries, 
Memorandums, Portmonaies,. Maps, Charts, 
Portfolios, Pocket-Books, Bankers Cases, Writ- 
ing-Desks, Pad-Blotters, Plain and Fancy 
Note Papers and Envelopes, Foolscap and 
Letter Papers, Wedding, Visiting, and Business 
Cards, etc., etc. 
Depot for Fowlers and Wells publications; 

ite Snow’s Celebrated Round Pointed Pens; 

oe Waters’ Chemical Writing Inka; 

G3 Giles Printing Ink Co.’s Inks; 


«Empire Knife Co.’s Cutlery ; 
& European and Americen Papers, Magazines, 
&e., &e 


{37 Books or Musie sent to any part of the country 
free of postage, on receipt of the publishers’ prices, 

1G Any book not in store, furnished at short notice 

("Any deseription of Plain or Ornamental Printing 
executed at short notice, 

Janlibdad G. S. WELLS, 140 Nassau street, 


WANTED, 
85,000 SUBSCRIBERS to CHAM- 


BERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, which now 
hag 115,000 cireulaticn, and is in its ‘TWENTY-THIRD 
YEAR of PUBLICATION. The 85,000 are required to 
make areven 200,000 copies!!—thus placing it “head 
and shoulders”? above any literary periodical in the 
world. Issued monthly, at $1 50 per year. Clubs of 
ten, only $10. Specimens gratis. 
P. D. ORVIS, Publisher, 

No. 57 Ann street, New York- 





Feb. 1t b 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY, AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TIMES has just entered upon the fourth 
year of its publication, under circumstances in thezhighest degree encouraging to its Con- 
ductors. In the extent and ‘character of its circulation—in reputation as a prompt and 
reliable Newspaper, and in the degree of public favor which it has acquired by its discus- 
sions of topics of public importance, itfhas greatly transcended the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its projectors. It has now a regular circulation of over 36,0090 copies, which is 


steadily and constantly increasing;—and its advertising patronage is highly gratifying and 
satisfactory. 


The Proprietors of the Times feel that in appealing to the public for a continuance and an 
increase of the fayor they have so abundantly extended to it hitherto, they can refer to the 
past as a guarantee for the’future. They aim first of all to.make the Timms as a NnwsPAPER 
inferior to none in New-York City or in any part of the United States. They will spare no 
expense nor any labor necessaryfto procure for its columns the {eariiest, fullest and most 
reliable information, upon all subjects that may enlistZpublic interest and attention. The 
Correspondence of the Trmzs, both Foreign and Domestic, is especially copious and attract- 
ive,—enlisting in its service some of the ablest and most accomplished writers connected 
with the press in any part of the world. In its Congressional and Legislative reports,—its 
record of Personal, Literary, and General Intelligence, it will not be surpassed by any jour- 
nal of the day. 


Tn its Political and Social discussions, the Times will adhere steadily and firmly to the 
course it has hitherto pursued. It neither claims to speak the sentiments, nor will it con- 
sent to follow the dictation, of any party, nor is it devoted to the inter: sts of any man or of 
any faction. It is, and will remain, independent of parties, and regardless of mere party 
objects,—pursuing such a course, in all respects and on all subjects as shall seem to its 
Editor best caleulated to promote the public welfare, and to advance the great principles of 
Republican Freedom and of Christian Morality, on which all social and all civil good must 
always depend. It will urge and advocate Education, Industry, Temperance, Economy, 
equal and exact Justice to all men, submission to Law, devotion to Civil Order, the Love of 
Liberty and of the Union, adherence to the Constitution in its letter and in its spirit, the 
development and strengthening of a truly American sentiment, respect for the religious, 
social, and personal rights of all classes, and that general culture and elevation of the public 
spirit on which, far more than on specific measures, the advancement of Society depends. 
While it claims the right to diseuss every subject of public interest and importance, and to 
present its own views upon them all, it will exercise this right with due respect for others 
whose opinions may be different, and with that just regard for public sentiment essential to 
public usefulness. It will seekiin all things to substitute Reason for Dogmatism,—appeals 
to judgment instead of passion,—and a reliance upon the sound patriotism, morality and 
common sense of the People, instead of the prejudices, the selfishness, or the vanity of indi- 
viduals, It will advocate all just and salutary Reforms ;—will denounce abuses wherever 
they may exist;—urge economy, efficiency, and an intelligent regard for the public good in 
every department]of the public service ;—resist all unjust aggression upon the rights, the 
institutions, and the sentiments of every section; and in all things aim to promote harmony 
of sentiment and unity of effort among all the friends of rational Freedom, of sound Morality 
and of universal Education. While there will be no deviation from the conduct of the 
paper hitherto in these respects, every effort will be made to give it additional strength and 
interest in every department. 


The Editorial management of the Tres will continue to be hereafter, as it has been here- 
tofore, under the exclusive supervision and control of HENRY J. RAYMOND, assisted in 
its various departments by accomplished and experienced writers. 


The DAILY TIMES (Morning or Evening Edition) as may be desired is sent to subscrib- 
ers by mail in,any part of the United States for SIX DOLLARS a year. 


The SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, published twice a week, and containing ali the reading 
matter of the Daily, printed upon fa handsome quarto’ sheet, is sent to subscribers for 
THREE DOLLARS a year. Postmasters and others who may procure Txn subscribers at 
this rate, may retain Frve dollars as their commission. 


The WEEKLY TIMES, containing a selection from the Daily, embracing the news of 
the day and:all articles of general interest, is sent to subscribers by mail, for TWO DOL- 
LARS a year. TuRee copies will be sent for Fivz, Ten copies for kirreen, and Twenty 
copies for TWENTY-FIVE Dollars, to one address, 


Payment in all cases is required invariably in advance; and no papers will ever be 


sent wntil the receipt of the money. rP 


Country Newspapers that may copy this Prospectus and send a copy marked to this 
office, may receive the Srmi-WEEKLY Times in exchange for one year. Four Doxiars 
required from weekly journals for exchanges with the Datty. 


All letters inclosing money, or on business of any kind with the office, to be addressed to 
the Publishers, 


RAYMOND, HARPER & CO., 
No. 138 Nassau-st., New York. 








“NEW YORK UNIVERSE” 
Is the Largest Weekly Newspaper 
published in the United States. 

The NEW YORK UNIVERSE has been 
changed from a jolio toa quarto sheet, con- 
taining eight pages of seven columns to each 
page, giving in each issue 


Fifty-six columns of Reading Matter. 


While we shall not promise any further improves 
ments upon the UNIvrErs« than that alluded to 
above, we may nevertheless be permitted to say, 
that no pains will be spared to maintain for it the 
high position which it has enjoyed during the past 
nine years, in every section of the United States, 
for its late and authentic News from all quarters of 
the Globe; highly interesting Tales and Sketches 
of life; bold and independent Criticisms of the 
Events of the Times ; Correspondence and Count: ibu- 
tions ; Answers to Correspondents on all subjects 
of interest; Gleanings from Books, Magazines, and 
Newspapers; and on all the subjects that go to 
make up such a weekly publication as cannot fail 
to be a welcome visitor to the fireside of every en- 
lightened fumily in the Union—one which shall be 
as desirable in the store of the merchant, as it is to 
the closet of the man of letters ; that shall carry in- 
struction and information alike to the Mechanic, 
the Farmer, or the Man of Leisure. But it is need- 
less for us to enter into any explanation of the 
merits or demerits of the Universe. It has been 
too long before the people—has enjoyed too large a 
circulation, to be unknown to the intelligent por- 
tion of the people of the, United States. 


THE NEW YORK UNIVERSE 


is regularly issued every week, (except for the 
weeks in which the lst of January and the 4th of 
Jnycome,) making in each volume FIFTY NUM- 
BERS. Terms, always cash in advance. 


The following are the terms up-n which the Uni- 
VERSE will be sent to subscribers in any part of the 
United States :— 


One copy, one year, Bee eg so $2 06 

Three copies, oneyear, - - - 5 00 

Ten copies, one year, - - - - 15 00 

Clubs of over ten, at the rate of $1 50 for each 
subscription, 

gar Any person who has or may send us a club for 
Volume X. (or for 1855) will be allowed, any time 
dming the year, to make additions to such club, at 
club rates, for the balance of the year; the money, 
in such cases, must always be sent by the party 
sending us the first club, The money must, in all 
cases, accompany the order for the paper. 


Jes Canada Subscribers must send 
twenty-five cents extra, for United 
States postage to the lines. 

tar New York, New Jersey, or New England 


money preferred; but bills on all specie-paying 
banks tuken at par for subscriptions, 


gam Persons sending subscriptions should be care- 
ful to write names plain, and give the name of the 
Post Office, County and State, to which the paper 
is to be sent. 


All orders must be post paid, and addressed to 


A. J. WILLIAMSON, Publisher, 
22 Beekman st., New York, 
Feb. b A, 


MERRY’S MUSEUM 


AND PARLEY’S MAGAZINE 





is the best Dollar Magazine in the 


country. Its illustrations are more numerous 
and rich than in any other, and its articles 
have the merit of being substantial, and yet 
attractive to young readers. 

The new volume for i855 will be superior to all its 
predecessors, Now is the time to subseribe, ‘Terms, $1 
a year, in advance ; 4 copies for $3. 

An intelligent lawyer said ibe other day, “ Last year’s 
subscription to Merry’s Museum has been worth titty 
dollars to my family.” We do not ask so much, 

Considering the hard times, we are willing to let all 
the boys and girls in Ameilca have it for one dollar 
each, Besides, if you will write the best English ren- 
tence, under certain conditions proposed in the Jannary 
number, we will give you a beautiful GOLD WATCH 
into the bargain. 

Address 


§. T. ALLEN & CO., 
Feb. 


116 Nassau et,, N.Y. 


J. H. JAMES, HATTER, 


no. 525 BROADWAY (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL), 


Would most respectfully invite the 
Public to visit his Hat Establishment, located 
in the St. Nicholas Hotel, assuring them that 
his best exertions will be expended in accom- 
modating them with an article of head-gear 
that, in brilliancy of Justre, elegance of contour, becom- 
ingness of style, and excellence of materials, cannot be 


surpassed by any establishment in the world. 
Feb. lt bp 
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Trg New York Free Acapemy, of which we 
present a view in the above engraving, is located 
on Twenty-third street, corner of Lexington 
avenue, and is 125 feet in length, by 80 feet in 
width. The building is four stories in height 
above the basement. The value of the building, 
lots, farniture, apparatus, library, cabinet, &e., 
at the present time, is about $140,000, and forms 
a part of the school property belonging to the 
city. 

There is a good supply of philosophical appa- 
ratus, a library of about 5,000 volumes, including 
many of the most valuable literary and scien- 
tific works in English, German, French, Spanish, 
Latin, and Greek. Annual additions are made 
to the library from the appropriations of the 
Literature Fund, by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State. 

This Institution is designed to afford the ad- 
vantages of a Collegiate course of instruction to 
the pupils of the public schools of the city of 
New York. Any male pupil of these schools 
may be admitted to the Academy, if he be thir- 
teen years of age, shall have attended the Public 
Schools at least twelve months, and shall pass a 
good examination in Spelling, Reading, Writing, 
English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping, History of the United 
States, and Algebra, as far as Simple Equations, 
inclusive. 

Neither the names of the candidates for ad- 
mission, nor the schools from which they come, 
are known to the instructors during the exami- 
nation ; but each candidate is designated during 
the examination by a number given to him ona 
card by the President of the Institution. The 
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examinations are decided by the merit-marks in 
a scale of ten; which alone form the basis of 
admission or rejection of the candidate, 

The studies pursued in the Academy are classi- 
fied in three courses :—Ist. A full course with 
modern languages. 2d. A full course with an- 
cient languages. 3. A partial course embracing 
any studies less than either of the full courses. 
The choice of studies is made by the parent or 
guardian, or submitted in writing to the discre- 
tion of the Faculty. 

Each course of study embraces a period of five 


years, and includes not only the usual collegiate 
course, but also the department of Fine Arts, 
their history and application to manufactures, 
machinery, architecture, and decoration. The 
studies pursued during the introductory year, 
are Algebra, Geometry, Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory, Latin, French, Linear Drawing, and Natu- 
ral Philosophy. The second year is the Fresh- 
man period, and the succession of classes follows 
as in other colleges. The course of studies is 
designed to be as practical as possible in its cha- 
racter, and to afford the largest measure of lit- 
erary and scientific knowledge which can be 
given during the period covered by its scheme. 

The Drawing Department furnishes instruction 
in the Fine Arts, Mechanical and Practical Draw- 
ing and Descriptive Geometry. It is furnished 
with a large number of the finest casts of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, and also- with 
casts of a number of the Elgin marbles—the only 
copies,we believe, that have been taken, and which 
were secured especially for the Academy. These 
casts were donated to the Academy, by Charles 
M. Leupp, Hsq., of this city. 

Several medals have been founded for superior 
scholarship in the various departments. The 
Board of Education of the city of New York, 
who are the Trustees of this Institution, are au- 
thorized to confer degrees upon its graduates, 
‘and have adopted the degree of Bachelor of Arts 





for the classical course, and that of Bachelor of 
Sciences for the modern course, with general 
literature and science. } 

As the Academy is a part of the Free School 
system of the city, there are no expenses what- 
ever to the student. All the supplies of every 
description are furnished by the Institution, even 
to the stationery usual for compositions and other 
literary exercises, drawing materials, and text- 
books. The Academy furnishes the means, and 
requires only that the student shall furnish the 
industry, talent, and the ambition to use them to 
the best possible advantage. 

The Institution was organized in January, 
1849, and was opened for the reception of stu- 
dents on the 15th of that month, and commenced _ 
its course of instruction on the 5th of February. 

Since the Academy was established, 1,163 stu- 
have been admitted, who have, for longer or 
shorter periods, been subjected to its instruction 
and discipline. Such of them as have left, have 
gone forth to speak its praise, and to look back 
to it with gratitude and pride, and to feel it al- 
ways as one of the ties that binds them to the 
city of New York, and her honor and prosperity. 
Had it done nothing but educate these, it would 
be well worth the money it has cost. But in 
addition to these direct results, the Institution has 
an influence which reaches down through all the 
Grammar-Schools, and affects the entire system 
of public instruction. The pupils of nearly fifty 
Grammar-Schools, with their teachers, have a 
stimulus and a prize before them which awakens 
interest and ambition, both humble and noble. 
Coming from these schools, the pupils of the 
Academy meet on the common ground of intel- 
lectual competition, and the most worthy, whe- 
ther of high or lowly birth, is he who wins the 
honors of the strife. 

The Academy deserves the confidence and 
friendship of the public ; and all interested in 
literary institutions, and particularly in the 
great scheme of public instruction, should visit 
it, witness its operations, and become acquainted 
with its details. 
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Phrenology. 


‘When a man properly understands himself, mentally aud phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is sinooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and uséYulness.”’—Hon. T, J. Rusk.” 





ON THE EFFECT OF 
MENTAL STATES 


IN CHANGING THE FORM OF THE HEAD. NO, 2, 


Iy an article in the December No. of the Jour- 
nal, an attempt was made to set in a clear light 
the reasons, drawn from a consideration of estab- 
lished anatomical and physiological principles, 
which lead to the conclusion that the form of the 
human head, once acquired, is susceptible of 
being changed by any causes capable of producing 
a steady exercise and development, or the con- 
trary, of particular cerebral organs, i. e., portions 
of the external surface of the brain. It is believed 
the principles and illustrations there presented, 


» are sufficient and satisfactory proof of the physio- 


logical possibility of such change; the facts in 
regard to which are now to be considered. Ac- 
cording to promise, one or two apparent difficul- 
ties in the way of the views now presented, will 
first require attention. 

It may be admitted that the nutritive changes 
which the bones, in common with other tissues of 
the body, are always undergoing, will allow of 
new forms and prominences being impressed on 
the cranium by special developments in the sub- 
stance of the brain. It may be admitted that the 
internal and external tables of the cranium are, 
as a general or even universal rule, so firmly 
united, that whatever pressure is made on the 
inner table will necessarily make itself felt on the 
outer, and cause that to protrude also; unless 
where the internal pressure is so intense, that nu- 
tritive changes do not enable the bone to make 
way before the force applied ; a case in which 
absorption of the inner table must of course take 


place, and the change is not fully, if at all, mani- 
fest. on the external surface. 

But, it may be asked, is there no provision 
within the cranium by which the effects of press- 
ure would be counterbalanced, and the change of 


form prevented, There is, to a certain extent, 
such a provision ; and it is our first business to 
inquire, whether this extent is so great, as to 
interfere with the effects we have supposed would 
take place. Active exercise of the brain always 
invites a much larger quantity of blood into that 
organ, than is present during a state of mental 
inactivity. This blood swells up the brain, or the 
parts of it into which its flow occurs ; and were 
not this effect compensated in some way, “ com- 
pression of the brain” must be the result, and 
complete loss of consciousness, as facts have 
shown, would at once follow. Within the cra- 
nium, however, and lying beneath the arachnoid 
membrane, is found in variable quantity the 
“ cerebro-spinal fluid ;’’ and this is so named be- 
cause the small spaces containing it, communicate 
freely from the brain to the spinal cord, thus al- 
lowing the fluid to recede from the one to the 
other, according to the relative states of the two. 
The quantity of the “ cerebro-spinal fluid’’--its 
average being about two ounces—would seem, 
however, to be too small to account for any thing 
beyond a mere adjustment of the cerebral mass 
to rapidly or temporarily induced mental activity, 
as in fits of passion, the excitement of joy, or the 
exertion of thought and study, all of which must 
after a short period subside. But over and be- 
yond these temporary enlargements of the brain, 
we have as good reason to believe in the actual 
and permanent growth of some of its parts under 
continued exercise, as we have to suppose the 
muscles of the arm or leg to be greatly enlarged 
by labor; or to suppose—what physiologists 
assure us is a fact—that one of the kidneys will 
grow to almost twice itsusual size, when, through 
the destruction of its fellow by disease, it has 
double duty thrown upon it. Now, when this per- 
manent growth has been superinduced upon a 
fully-formed brain, there must still be a fair sup- 
ply of the “ cerebro-spinal fluid’’ within the cra- 
nium, or the power to accommodate the mass of 
the brain to the cavity containing it, will be lost ; 
and serious consequences must then be likely to 
occur, in an increased ratio, which facts do not 
show to exist. Hence, when growth of any part 
of the brain has become established, it must be in 
the end the skull, and not the “cerebro-spinal 
fluid,” that has made way for the additional size ; 
and the “ gray” or active matter of the convolu- 
tions, or “ organs,” lying at its surface, it must 
be over the particular portion which by ment 
activity becomes enlarged, that the protrusion of 
the skull will occur. And thus the doctrine of 
our last paper is fully sustained. For it will be 
recollected that we are not here attempting to 
prove that there is a plurality of cerebral organs ; 
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but simply, that if there is such a plurality, 
change in the form of the head from special men- 
tal activities, must be the result. 

Much has been said about the varying thickness 
of the scalp, the frontal sinuses, the ‘“ angular 
processes” at the corners of the eyes, and the 
“ protuberance”’ upon the occipital bone, as pre- 
senting difficulties in the way of determining the 
shape of the brain. But the reiterated statement 
of these points, if nothing else, has been sufficient 
to place Phrenologists fully on their guard against 
admitting into their judgments the fallacies that 
might otherwise flow from them. ~As to the first 
—the scalp—all difficulty disappears when one 
abandons theory, and puts his hands in any sen- 
sible way to the task of manipulating the skull. 
But all these difficulties come, not solely into the 
question, whether a visible change in the conform- 
ation of the head can be brought about by mental 
exercise, but into the prior and more important 
question whether the qualities of the mind, as 
manifested in the form of the brain, can be ade- 
quately recognized at all in the external config- 
uration of the skull. To those who treat of this 
particular inquiry in their works, therefore,—-to 
Gall and Spurzheim, the Combes, and the Fow- 
lers,—we may refer those who may be disposed 
to raise the objections above referred to. It will 
be sufficient to state here, that all changes in the 
form of the cranium, except in that portion of its 
base which lies within the bones and muscles of 
the face and neck, can be readily determined by 
the hand and eye; and to call attention to the 
fact that it is notsolely by the ‘“‘bumps”’ or prom- 
inences of the head that ascientific Phrenologist 
judges of brain and character, but by taking these 
prominences into account in connection with the 
entire length, prolongation, or outward stretch 
of brain from its centre, near the opening of the 
ear, in each direction, forward, upward, latter- 
ally, backward, and downward ; and also in con- 
nection with the temperaments. It is by “‘bumps’’ 
and comparative measurements over the head, 
from part to part, taken by the hand and eye, or 
by a measuring line, that the skilful Phrenologist 
determines the strength or weakness of particular 
faculties in individual instances. 

We might go on, in the next place, to give 
strong presumptions, drawn from analogy, in 
favor of a change in the contour of the head, to 
correspond with a change of mental activity ; 
but to these, our space will admit but a brief al- 
lusion. The active. thinking, busy temperament, 
is one of long feature, long limbs and long head, 
(i. e , Jong when compared with their bulk or 
thickness.) Now, this quality of length must ex- 
tend to all the tissues which make up these sey- 
eral parts. Whether each separate fibre is long, 
or not, there is certainly a unity of character im- 
pressed on every portion of the organization, by 
which a uniform style of tissues and parts is in- 


_ sured. We are not likely to see a really long, 
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slight arm, or hand, or a head long from crown 
to base, or from fore to back-head, on a thick-set, 
short, square-built body ; nor the reverse. So the 
enjoying, hoarding, sensual temperament is short, 
low, solid, large, (i. e., short when bulk and 
squareness of outline are compared with length, 
whatever the real height may be.) And this type 
and quality of character must also be impressed 
on every part and tissue. Now, it is well known 
that the countenance and general appearance of 
persons sometimes change almost wholly, and 
within a short space of time. A different express- 
ion sits on the features, and speaks in the gait, 
the tones of voice, and all the movements. We 
know a man of close literary pursuits as soon as 
we see him, or a man whose life is spent in ac- 
tion and accomplishment,—who lives to work 
rather than to enjoy, or one whose moral nature 
is cultivated and active. And so it is with the 
opposite class of characters. The stamp of 

e prevailing dispositions is imprinted on every 
part of the man. And how is this to be accounted 
for? Is it magic? No: but simply the result of 
natural law. The psychical and vital forces 
mould every product that comes under their in- 








~ereised to a greater degree.” 
_first seem to be a confirmation of the doctrine of 
‘Hereditary Descent, rather than of the one under 
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fluence. The man’s bone and muscle come to be 
as his thought; and the very ligaments that 
vibrate to form the voice, take their quality and 
tone from the sentiment that rules in his heart! 
How, then, shall we explain this change of coun- 
tenance and air, for better or worse? In no 
other way than this: under different mental and 
vital influences there must be a change in the 
make and structure of the tissues of the body. 
The skin, the muscles, the adipose tissue, the in- 
ternal organs, the brain, and in the end the liga- 
ments and bones, become moulded to a new type, 
—from the gross to the refined, or the opposite. 
The inebriate or the sensualist reforms, and for a 


few years or months leads a life of self-denial, 


and of new and intellectual and spiritual life. 


Vow, there are very perceptible changes going |. 
‘on in his person. 


hi Do these affect the body, limbs 
and face, but stop short of the head? Or, where 
the whole body is one, do they affect all parts 
alike, giving to all a new structure and conform- 
ation? “Really I should not have known you,” 
says one old friend to another. “And with reason,” 
the reply will sometimes be, “ for I am another 
man.” Tfheis “another man,” may he not get 
another head? We believe he does! 

But, it may be asked, do facts sustain the doc- 
trine that the form of the head may be changed 
in consequence of the exercise of particular facul- 
ties of the brain and mind? Let us see. Mr. 
Bushnan, the author of “ Philosophy of Instinct 
and Reason,’’ and himself an opponent of Phre- 
nology, says, in speaking of the European peas- 
antry, ‘The children of peasants, though highly 
educated, retain their form of head [that is, of 
course, in the main ; for we are not to expect Mr. 
Bushnan either measured or took casts of the 
heads of those he speaks of, but trusted to the 
impression of the eye], but in two or three gener- 
ations,’ he proceeds, “they gradually acquire 
that form of head belonging to those orders of 
Saciety among whom the mental faculties are ex- 
Now, this may at 


consideration. But we must ask by what prin- 
ciple parents could thus transmit in a marked 
degree, what they themselves had not acquired 
in any degree? If Mr. Bushnan had observed 
more closely, would he not have found that to 
be a progressive manifestation, which he supposes 
to break’ out with new distinctness in each suc- 
ceeding generation ? 

But there are cases of change in the form of 
the head on record, about which there can be no 
dispute. In Fowler’s Phrenology, p. 366-7-8, 
we find several examples of this kind, from which 
a few will be selected. Mr. Spurzheim examined 
the head of a literary woman who had all the in- 
tellectual organs well developed, except those 
observing faculties which lie in a line over the 
eye. To improve these he advised her to leave 
abstract studies, and take up botany, mineralogy, 
phrenology, &c. This advice she followed indus- 
triously ; ‘‘and in three months,’ we are told, 
“there was a perceptible increase of the organs 
thus exercised.’’? Mr. O. S. Fowler tells us that 
he can discover a perceptible increase in the 
developments on his own head, corresponding to 
the faculties he had most exercised in his phreno- 
logical pursuits, and a diminution of the others. 
This increase was most apparent in the organ of 
size. He tells us, also, that after an eighteen 
months’ lecturing tour of his brother, Mr. L. N. 
Fowler, he observed that in his head the organs 
of individuality, form, locality, eventuality, and 
still more those of size, comparison and language, 
had very much increased. In old seamen he has 
invariably found the organs of form, weight and 
locality very large ; and adds, “‘Among the hun- 
dreds I have examined, I have never seen one in- 
stance of a deficiency of these organs.” It is not 
at all supposable that these particular organs are 
in all cases proportionally large in those who first 
go to sea. © 

Broussais states that within two or three years 
in which he was closely engaged in deep reflec- 
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tion and argutnentative study, the organ of causal- 
ity in his head increased to a degree that was 
easily perceptible by measurement. Mr. R. 


Beamish, F. R. §., stated, at a meeting of the 
‘Edinburgh Phrenological Society, that a bust 
taken from his head could not be recognized as 
his own, after he had spent two years in severe 
study. But the most complete array of testimony 


on this point is that furnished at the same meet- 
ing, by Mr. Deville, a. phrenologist of London, 
and published, with the proceedings, in the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal. His attention was 
first called to this class of facts, by discovering, 
on taking the bust of a young man for the second 
time, after he had completed his course at college, 
a marked difference in form from that which he 
had taken before. He then commenced taking 
second, or even third casts, after a term of years, 
of individuals whose modes and pursuits of life 
had materially changed within the interval ; and 
of these he remarks as follows: “The result is 
that I now posstss about 140 casts, illustrating 
more than 60 cases, and the greater number 
showing change in the form of the head to have 
taken place, corresponding with the altered ac- 
tions and successful studies of those individuals, 
at various ages,—some of these changes occur- 
ring after thirty, forty, and even sixty years of 
age.’ These statements of Mr. Deville were de- 
livered before a highly-intelligent body of men. 
They were not questioned en the occasion ; ex- 
cept that George Combe gave it as his opinion, 
that organs very deficient in size, could not thus 
be increased. Dr. Spurzheim mentioned his hay- 
ing taken a cast of a Mr. Oldham, mechanist to 
the Bank of England, at the age of forty-five 
years, and again several years afterwards, and 
stated that he found the whole intellectual re- 
gion in the latter instance much increased. 

In the “ Southern Medical Reformer and Re- 
view”’ for July, 1854, a case is recorded of a negro 
boy, who died at about the age of three and a 
half years, and in whom the anterior portion of 
the brain upon the right side was occupied by a 
large abscess,—the cause of death. Dr. Brents, 
who reports the case, in speaking of the post- 
mortem appearances, says: ‘‘I found the cranium 
considerably enlarged over the antero-superior 
portion of the right side, some eight lines above 
the right supra-orbital ridge. The os frontis was 
perfectly transparent, and not thicker than the 
paper on which I write.” Farther on H€ remarks, 
“that the shape of the cranium may readily be 
changed, I think is abundantly shown by the 
cranial enlargement over this abscess. It was 
quite perceivable through the scalp; but when 
the scalp was removed, it was too plain to admit 


of doubt. Let phrenological skeptics, who op- - 


pose the doctrine of cranial change by mental 
culture, explain this matter. If cerebral conges- 
tion, produced by pathological causes, may so 
readily produce this change, why may not the 
same effects follow the rapid exercise of certain 
mental faculties, when it is known that such exer- 
cise as certainly calls an increased quantity of 
blood to their support, as in the former case, 
only to a less extent ?”’ 

Thus, from a consideration of physiological 
law, of analogies, and of observed facts, we have, 
as we think, established the principle that the 
activity of particular mental faculties, through 
the attendant development of the: corresponding 
organs of the brain, will produce changes in the 
form of the head. Assuming this as a law of 
mature, we shall still see that the degree of 
change will be modified by a number of condi- 
tions, such as the age, the amount of the mental 
exertion, its duration, and the rapidity of the 
changes going on in the various tissues of the 
body, the cranial bones included. 

Hence, in conclusion, we may infer as a safe 
practical guide the converse of the proposition ; 
namely, that, as a general rule, a marked change 
in the form of the head will indicate a corre- 
sponding change in the size and activity of the 
organs involved, and consequently of some facul- 
ties of the mind. 
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ee BSQ.UILMA UX INDIANS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Arctic Ocean is encircled by a coast three thousand leagues in 
extent, and contains an area of four and a half millions of square miles. 
The shores of this mysterious sea, rock-ribbed and ice-bound, indented with 
numberless inlets and bays, and increased in available extent by many 
islands and capes, are inhabited by three races of men, differing from the 
rest of the species and from each other. Along the Asiatic shores’ of the 
Arctic, the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eating Tartar tribes, wander in pursuit of 
fish and game. The North American coast, from Russian Alaska to Danish 
Greenland, is occupied, where it is occupied at all, by the Esquimaux. The 
northern shores of Europe, which complete the grim circle that shuts ih 
the icy seg, are inhabited by the Laplanders. 

Between these three races, there are certain obvious points of resem- 
blance. They are all short of stature, and of swarthy complexion. They 
are all accustomed to a wandering life. They all have one enemy in com- 
mon—the coLp; and one peril in common — Starvation. Compelled to 


devote their whole energies to the preservation of their existence against | 


the same dangers, they resemble one another much in their habits and way 
of life. Between the Esquimaux and the fish-eating Tartars, there are 
indeed so many points of resemblance, and the Behring Straits offer so 
slight an obstacle to communication between the two continents, that there 
seems no reason to doubt the common theory, that the American Esqui- 
maux are the offspring of the Siberian Tartars. It is even asserted that 
an Esquimaux from Greenland and a northern Kamptschatcan can partly 
understand each other’s language. Certain it is, that their similarity in 
physical formation, in character and customs, is striking in the extreme. 
The very words which travellers employ in describing one race are those 
ordinarily used in destribing the other. 
But the Laplanders are neither Tartars nor Indians ; they are Europeans 
and Christians. They have brown hair, and complexions bronzed more by 
smoke and wind than by the nature of their race. 
are loyal subjects of their king. They have servants, riches, magistrates, 
and all the essential features of a civilized community. Single Laplanders 
possess as many as two thousand reindeer. Laplanders drink brandy, 
take snuff, make cheese, wear cloth and ribbons, understand the rudiments 
of mechanical trades, and give entertainments. Rude as they are in man- 
ners, costume, and habitations, and slender as their knowledge is of all 
things excepting the arts indispensable to their own existence, the Lap- 
landers are fairly entitled to rank among the civilized races of the world. 


The Esquimaux alone, of all the American tribes, extend across the entire 
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They go to church, and . 


' moustache and-under-lip form pendulous beads of dangling ice. 
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continent. They occupy 5,400 miles of coast, and they are all alike in lan- 
guage, appearance, employment, and habits. An Esquimaux from Alaska, 
an Esquimaux from Labrador, and an Esquimaux from Greenland, if they 
should chance to meet in an Esquimaux village in the western coast of 
Baffin’s Bay, would each find himself perfectly at home, and competent, 
without initiation or instruction, to enter into all the pursuits of the settle- 
ment. No estimate can be made of the number of these people. Probably 
it is not very great; for as they derive their subsistence mainly from the 
sea, their settlements are never found more than one hundred miles inland, 
and seldom a tenth part of that distance. Considering, however, the im- 
mense extent of coast along which their settlements are scattered, it is 
probable that the Esquimaux are more numerous than any other North 
American tribe has ever been. 

An Esquimaux is, in appearance, merely a short, fat Indian. His hair is 
coal-black, coarse, and long ; he pulls out his beard by the roots; his cheek- 
bones are high, and his cheeks plump ; his face is broad, round and flat, 
the nose being half buried by the protruding cheeks ; his eyes are small, 
black and dull; his mouth is little and round, the under-lip being some- 
what thicker than the other; his hands and feet are small and soft; his 
legs are thick and clumsy ; he has a tendency to corpulence ; his forehead 
is low and retreating ; and he stands about five feet in his seal-skin boots. 
Unlike the Indians of milder latitudes, his good humor is imperturbable. 
He never fights, never quarrels, and seldom steals. An honest, good- 











GROUP OF ESQUIMAUX INDIANS, 


tempered, slow, industrious, ingenious, patient people are the Esquimaux,. 
The name by which they call themselves is Karolit,a word the signification 
of which is unknown. The word Esquimausx is said to be an obsolete 
French word, which meant eaters-of-raw-flesh, a name conferred upon them 
by some early French navigators, who were amazed to see them devour 
the flesh and drink the blood of the fresh-taken seal. 

‘Cold and hunger, as we just observed, are the two enemies against which 
the Esquimaux are compelled almost ceaselessly to contend. From the 
middle of October to the middle of April, the thermometer ranges from 
twenty to forty-five degrees below zero. We who are wont to shiver 
when the mercury falls to the freezing point, can form little idea of the 
cold to which the Esquimaux is exposed. Arctic navigators tell us that 
they are obliged, when the thermometer stands at only twenty-five degrees 
below zero, to cut their brown sugar with a saw, and break their dried 
apples, their salt meat, their lamp oil, their butter, their prepared punch, 
and their preserves, with an axe. On going out for a tramp on the ice, the 
beard and eye-brows are covered in a moment with a hoar frost. The 
If the 
unwary hunter puts out his tongue it is instantly frozen to the icy crust of 
the lips, and must be disengaged by the hand. The chin and the upper- 
jaw freeze together by the beard, and the mouth can not be opened. The 
iron barrel of the gun burns the hand through two pairs of the thickest mit- 
tens, and the jack-knife feels hot in the pocket. The pocket-handkerchief, 
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damp with the condensed moisture of the cabin, is no sooner exposed to 
the air than it is changed into a white shingle, its corners sharp enough to 
serve for a tooth-pick. An officer can not touch a brass button of his uni- 
form without blistering his hand. 

During the short summer of the Polar regions, the Esquimaux live in 
seal-skin ten's, and feel the weather sultry at ten degrees above the freez- 
ing point. But when the long, dark winter sets in, they clothe themselves 
in seal-skin, and form huts of snow or turf, which they light and warm with 
alamp. Dr. Kane describes, in his graphic manner, one of these winter 
huts: “A square enclosure of stone or turf is raftered over with drift-wood 
or whale bones, and then roofed in with earth, mosses, and broken-up boats. 
One small aperture of eighteen inches square, covered with the scraped 
intestines of the seal, forms the window; and a long, tunnel-like entry, 
opening to the south, and not exceeding three feet in height, leads to a 
skin-covered door. Inside, perched upon an elevated stall, with an earthen 
lamp to establish a focus, several families reside together—I have seen as 
many as four (twenty persons) in an apartment sixteen feet square. Some 
of the huts are garnished with little tinselled pictures— (purchased of 
navigators.) Others are a very caricature of discomfort—mouldy, dark, 
and fetid—their rude ceilings distilling filthy water, and sometimes covered 
with introverted grass which had originally formed part of the outer 
covering, but now intrude upon the greater warmth of the interior.”’ An 
Esquimaux is not a creature of delicate sensibilities. 

The great ally of the Esquimaux, in his warfare both with the elements 
and with necessity, is the SEAL. His obligations to the seal are numberless. 
He eats its flesh, drinks its blood, points his dart with its bones, makes 
string of its intestines, uses its smallest bones for needles, covers his boat, 
lines his hut, forms his tent, and makes his clothes of its tough, flexible 
and impervious skin. What the reindeer is to the Laplander, the sheep to 
the Australian bushman, the ox to the South American herdsman, and the 
man to the African chief, the seal is to the Esquimaux. 







































































































































































ing; brushing nervously, as if either to rub something from himself or 
from beneath him. Then comes a complete series of attitudes, stretching, 
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WATCHING A SEAL HOLE, 


collapsing, curling, wagging : then a luxurious, basking rest, with his face 
towards the sun and his tail towards his hole. Presently, he waddles off 
about two of his own awkward lengths from his retreat, 
and begins to roll over and over, pawing in the most 
ludicrous manner into the empty air, stretching and rub- 
bing his glossy hide like a horse. He then recommences 
























































his vigil, basking in the sun with uneasy alertness for 
hours. At the slightest’ advance of the hunter, up goes 
the prying head. One searching glance, and, wheeling 
on his tail, as on a pivot, he is at his hole and descends 
head foremost.’’ 

A fellow so watchful and active as this is not easy to 
catch or kill. But the Esquimaux is a match for him in 
cunning, and more than a match for him in™skill and 
patience. Behind a screen of snow or canvas, within 














darting distance of a seal-hole in the ice, the shaggy 
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THE SEAL, 


Of all creatures the seal is one of the most curious and interesting. He 
has been called the connecting link between the fish and the beast ; and, 
physically, he may be. But he is more intelligent, and more human, than any 
animal except the dog, and seems to have nothing in common with the fish 
except a fondness for their flesh. His life appears to be one of constant 
happiness. He is ever at play, tumbling about on the ice, treading water 
with his body peering five feet out of the. sea, and looking about with so 
intelligent an expression of countenance, that the hunter hesitates to fire, 
and feels, when he has killed one, like a murderer. ‘“ The first act of a seal 
after emerging,” says Dr. Kane, “is a careful survey of his limited hori- 
zon. For this purpose he rises on his fore flippers, and stretches his neck 
in a manner almost dog-like. This mancuvre, even during apparently 
complete silence, is repeated every few minutes. <a commences 
with his hind flippers and tail a most singular movement allied to sweep- 











hunter takes his seat, and waits, and waits. With the 
mercury at twenty-five degrees below zero, an Esquimaux 
will remain motionless in the open air for six hours, his 
eyes fixed upon the aperture, and his lance ready. A 
seal emerges at length, and is at once transfixed. 

But it is at seal-catching in his world-renowned boat, 
or kayack, in the open sea, that the Esquimaux displays 
his greatest skill, and acquires fame among his fellows. 
This kayack is a marvellous and beautiful structure. It 
plays so great a part in Esquimaux life, and is so indis- 
pensable to Esquimaux existence, that he who would un- 
derstand the Esquimaux must understand the kayack. It 
is commonly eighteen feet in length; its breadth on deck, twenty-one 
inches; its depth just sufficient to allow its owner to sit on the bottom 
and have his hips above the sides. Its frame is composed of mere laths 
of wood, and is covered with tanned seal-skin. The deck is seal-skin 
also, glued securely to the sides, only a “man-hole” being left in the 
middle, into which the man squeezes himself. He so completely fills up 
the hole with his body, and so closes his garments over its elevated rim, 
that he will roll over and over in the water, boat and all, without the 
slightest danger. In this egg-shell craft, which he can shoulder with the 
utmost ease and carry all day without fatigue, an Esquimaux will fearlessly 
venture upon the roughest sea, and encounter such risks as the heroic 
whalemen of New London would, justly shrink from. He fears nothing, 
indeed, but the perforation of the seal-skin hull, which, by the mere fric- 
tion of use, becomes sometimes so thin and transparent that floating parti- 
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cles in the sea can be seen through it as plainly as through glass. To propel 
his little bark, the Esquimaux uses a single paddle, admirably adapted in 
every respect to its purpose. 
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53 
beach, and receive him and his prize with joyful acclamations. Upon the 
wife devolves the duty of disposing of the precious carcass. On other 


occasions, the Esquimaux hunt the seal in parties, and in larger boats, which 
are always paddled by women. In summer, they wander 
inland, with their canoes on their shoulders, with which to 
































cross the lakes and streams, and spend the season in hunt- 

































































ing deer. The arrow and the lance are the weapons em- 













































































ployed in the chase, and they are skilful enough in wield- 






























































































































































ing the lance to pierce a bird on the wing. 








All the world has heard of the Esquimaux dog. He is 








Thus constructed and furnished, its seal-skin covering renewed every 
year, the kayack is the life, the pride, the pastime of its owner. He carries 
it on his shoulder into the surf, dressed in seal-skin from head to foot, with 
a belt drawn tight around his neck, and his head covered with a hood. He 
squeezes himself into the man-hole, lashes his clothes to the rim, and then, 
boat and man being as it were one creature, he launches gleefully out 
towards the breakers for a frolic or a seal-hunt. As he approaches the 
breakers the ‘“‘ roaring lip of green water bends roof-like over him. Down 
cowers the pliant man, his right shoulder buried in the wave, and his 
head bowed upon his breast. An instant, and he emerges on the outer 
side with a jutting impulse, shaking the water from his mane, and prepar- 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LISTENING AT A SEAL-HOLE AND STRIKING A SEAL, 


ing for a fresh encounter.’’ With caution, and in perfect silence, he ap- 
proaches his prey. A harpoon, with a line attached, at the end of which is 
a bladder-float, is poised in his hand. In a moment he has thrown his 
body back, and sent his weapon home. The float goes bobbing over the 
water ; but the harpoon has pierced the creature’s lungs, and he soon rises 
to the surface for breath. The hunter is upon him instantly, and either by 
a skilful gash with his knife, or by darting his unerring lance, gives him 
the fatal wound. The death-struggle over, the seal is fastened astern and 
towed ashore to the hunter’s family, who stand awaiting his arrival on the 
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a large, strong, shaggy, sagacious animal; resembling the 
New Foundland species, though far less beautiful. In 
training his dogs, an Esquimaux does not proceed on the 
principle of moral suasion. ‘I never,” says a navigator, 
“heard a kind accent from an Esquimaux to his dog. The 
driver’s whip of walrus-hide, twenty feet long, a stone or 
lump of ice skilfully directed, an imprecation loud and 
sharp, made emphatic by the fist or foot, and a grudged 
ration of seal’s meat, make up the winter’s entertainment 
of an Esquimaux team. In the summer the dogs run wild 
and cater for themselves.”” They never bark nor wag their 
tail; their voice is only heard in howls. An ordinary team 
consists of twelve dogs, and they are attached to the sled 
merely by a breast-strap and trace, eight, ten, and twelve 
abreast, with a very knowing dog ahead for a leader. The 
driver, according to Captain Parry, sits low, on the forepart of the sled, 
with his feet overhanging on one side, and having in his hand a whip, 
of which the handle, made of wood or whalebone, is eighteen inc’es, 
and the lash more than as many feet in length. The part of the thong 
which is nearest the handle is plaited to give it a spring, and the lash is 
chewed by the women to make it flexible in cold weather. The men 
acquire from their youth surprising expertness in the use of the whip, 
the lash of which trails along the snow by the side of the sled, and with 












































































































































HOLDING THE LINE WHEN A WALRUS IS STRUCK, 


which they can inflict a severe blow on any dogjin the team, however 
distant he may be, or however mingled with the others. There are no 
reins to an Esquimaux team. A sharp hiss and a crack of the whip is the 
signal for greater speed, and a loud “.4ie’’ calls the halt. Other words 
change the direction to right or left. To these words a good leader attends 
with admirable precision, especially if his own name be repeated at the 
same time, looking over his shoulder with great earnestness, as if listening 
to the directions of the driver. On a beaten track, or even where but a 
single foot or sledge mark is discernible, there is not the slightest trouble in 
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guiding the dogs ; for, in the darkest night, and in the heaviest snow-drift, 
there is little or no danger of their losing the road, the leader keeping 
his nose near the ground, and directing the rest with wonderful sagacity. 
A good team on a good road can “do” fourteen miles an hour; but the 
average pace for long journeys does not exceed six. The constant hunger 
which the Esquimaux dogs suffer is sometimes turned to good account by 
the driver. In drawing the sledges, if the dogs scent a deer a quarter of a 
mile distant, they gallop off furiously in the direction of the scent, and 
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near to the shore as the wind would permit, to give an opportunity to the 
Hsquimaux Indians of coming off to barter, which they soon embraced. 

“ Their shouts at a distance intimated their approach some time before we 
descried the canoes paddling towards us : the headmost of them reached us 
at eleven: these were quickly followed by others, and before noon, about 
forty canoes, each holding one man, were assembled about the two ships. 
In the afternoon, when we approached nearer the shore, five or six large 
ones, containing the women and children, came up. 


“The Esquimaux immediately evinced their desire to 
barter, and displayed no small cunning in making their 
bargains, taking care not to exhibit too many articles at 























first. Their principal commodities were oil, sea-horse 

































































teeth, whalebone, seal skin dresses, caps, and boots, 





deer skins and horns, and models of their canoes; and 
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THE WALRUS, 


often bring their master within bow-shot ot the game; and such is the 
fury of their desire to attack the bear, that a common mode of rousing the 
flagging energies of a team is to shout the word nennook, (bear.) Three 
dogs will attack, and sometimes kill a bear of twelve hundred pounds 
weight. 


Not much is known of the language of the Esquimaux. They call the 
bear, as we have just seen, nennook ; a boat, kayack ; the man-hole of the 
same, pah; the harpoon, wnahk; the bird-javelin, neu-ve-ak; the seal- 
lance, ah-qnu-ve-to; the paddle, pa-wh-teet ; a saw, kuttee-swa-bak; a dog- 
harness, annoo ; their shout of exultation is kee; and their emphatic affirm- 
ative is teyma. 

Most navigators, from Captain Cook to Dr. Kane, report the Esquimaux 
to be an honest race. “A couple of kayacks,” says Dr. Kane, “ boarded us 
twenty miles out to see, and for a few biscuit gladly took charge of our 
despatches. The honesty of these poor Esquimaux is proverbial. Letters 
committed to their care are delivered with unfailing safety to the superin- 
tendent of the port or station.” Their honesty, however, has been known 
to give way before the temptation of European implements and baubles. 
There are no chiefs among them, nor government; nor have they any 
religion, except a vague belief that good people will go to a good place 
after death, and bad people to a bad place. To one another, they are 
remarkably kind and obliging. , 

The first European that ever saw an Esquimaux, was probably Sebastian 
Cabot, who, in 1498, sailed up the North American coast as far as the fifty- 
eighth parallel of latitude. In 1576 Martin Frobisher took one home to 
England, and thenceforward many ships came to Labrador in search of gold, 
carrying back loads of sand and stones, supposed to contain the precious 
metal. Of late years, Arctic expeditions have been painfully numerous, and 
the world has become as familiar with the splendors and perils of the polar 
regions, as with the gorgeous phenomena of the tropics. From the narra- 
tives of recent voyagers, we will select one passage, descriptive of the 
Esquimaux, to which late events have imparted a new interest. The 
passage occurs in Sir John Franklin’s account of his first Polar expedition, 
published in London in the year 1829. 

“ We arrived,” wrote Sir John, “abreast of Upper Savage Island early 
in the morning, and as the breeze was moderate, the ship was steered as 





they received in exchange small saws, knives, nails, tin 
kettles, and needles. It was pleasing to behold the 
exultation, and to hear the shouts of the whole party ~ 
when an acquisition was made by any one; and nota 
little ludicrous to behold the eagerness with which the 
fortunate person licked each article with his tongue on 
; receiving it, as a finish to the bargain, and an act of 
appropriation. They in no instance omitted this 
strange practice, however small the article ; the needles 
even passed individually through the ceremony. The 
women brought imitations of men, women, animals, and 
birds, carved with labor and ingenuity, out of sea-horse 
teeth. The dresses and figures of the animals were not 
badly executed, but there was no attempt at the delin- 
eation of the countenances ; and most of the figures 
were without eyes, ears, and-fingers, the execution of 
which would, perhaps, have required more delicate 
instruments than they possessed. The men set most 
value on saws; kuttee-swa-bak, (saws,) was a constant 
cry. Knives were held next in estimation. An old 
sword was bartered from the Eddystone, and I shall long remember the 
universal burst of joy on the happy man’s receiving it. It was delightful 
to witness the general interest excited by individual acquisitions. There 
was no desire shown by any one to over-reach his neighbor, or to press 
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ESQUIMAUX PROMENADING, 





towards any part of the ship where a bargain was making, until the 


-person in possession of the place had completed his exchange and re- 


moved ; andif any article happened to be demanded from the outer canoes, 
the men nearest assisted willingly in passing the thing across. Supposing the 
party to belong to one tribe, the total number of the tribe must exceed two 
hundred persons, as there were, probably, one hundred and fifty round the 
ships, and few of these were elderly persons or male children. 
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“Their faces were broad and flat, the eyes small. The men were in 
general stout. Some of the younger women and the children had rather 
pleasing countenances, but the difference between these and the more aged 
of that sex bore a strong testimony to the effects which a few years produce 
in this ungenial climate. Most of the party had sore eyes, all of them 
appeared of a plethoric habit of body; several were observed bleeding at 
the nose during their stay near the ship. The men’s dresses consisted of a 
jacket of seal skin, the trousers of bear skin, and several had caps of the 
white fox skin, The female dresses were made of the same materials, but 
differently shaped, having a hood in which the infants were carried. We 
thought their manner very lively and agreeable. They were fond of 
mimicking our speech and gestures ; but nothing afforded them greater 
amusement than when we attempted to retaliate by pronouncing any of 
their words. : 

“The canoes were of seal-skin, and similar, in every respect, to those 


used by the Esquimaux, in Greenland ; they were generally new, and very’ 


complete in their appointments. Those appropriated to the women are of 
ruder construction, and only caleulated for fine weather. They are, how- 
ever, useful vessels, being capable of containing twenty persons with their 
luggage. An elderly man officiates as steersman, and the women paddle ; 
but they have also a mast which carries a sail, made of dressed whale-gut. 

“When the women had disposed of all their articles of trade, they re- 


_ sorted to entreaty ; and the putting in practice many enticing gestures was 


managed with so much address, as to procure them presents of a variety of 
beads, needles, and other articles in great demand among females. 

“Tt is probable these Esquimaux go from this shore to some part of 
Labrador to pass the winter, as parties of them have been frequently 
seen by the homeward-bound Hudson’s Bay ships in the act of crossing the 
strait. 

“They appear to speak the same language as the tribe of Esquimaux 
who reside near to the Moravian settlements in Labrador ; for we perceived 
they used several of the words which had been given to us by the mission- 
aries at Stromness. 

“ Towards evening, the Captain being desirous to get rid of his visitors, 
took an effectual method by tacking from the shore; our friends then 
departed, apparently in high glee at the harvest they had reaped. They 
paddled away very swiftly, and would doubtless soon reach the shore, 
though it was distant ten or twelve miles.” 

















THE POLAR BEAR, 


On another occasion, it must be confessed, Sir John Franklin’s interview 
with the Esquimaux was not so agreeable. They displayed very consider- 
able ingenuity in stealing articles from his boats, and he came near being 
compelled to resist their efforts by a volley of musketry. As a general 
thing, however, the Esquimaux are honest and amiable. They are passion- 
ately fond of music, and value few things more than a Jew’s-harp. A mu- 
sical snuff-box throws them into ecstacies of delight. On one occasion, a 
hand-organ and a musical snuff-box were exhibited to a party of Esqui- 
mattx, and they concluded at once, that the smaller instrument was the 
offspring of the larger. Dancing is an amusement of which, as far as we 
can learn, the Esquimaux are not fond. 


The wood-cut which appears at the head of this article, is the portrait of | 


Ucet, an Esquimaux brought to this country a few months ago, by Captain 
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Budington, one of the brave whalemen of New London. Ucget, we believe, 
is the first of his tribe who ever visited the United States ; as Captain Bud- 
ington was the first American who was ever domesticated among the Esqui- 
maux. .Captain Budington, in the fall of 1852, was mate of the bark 
McLellan, off the coast of Greenland. The season had been unfavorable 
for whaling, and little oil had been obtained. Mr. Budington proposed to 
some of the crew to remain with him during the winter with the Esquimaux, 
and employ their time in catching whales in the Esquimaux manner, and 
accumulating oil against the opening of navigation in the spring. The 
project was carried out. The party was treated with great kindness by the 
Esquimaux, and five hundred barrels of oil were obtained. The ship, how- 
ever, was wrecked, and the crew were obliged to take passage in an English 
ship, and reached home by way of England. Nothing daunted, Captain 
Budington sailed again for Greenland, in 1853, in command of the bark 
Georgiana, and after a few months’ cruising, returned to New London with 
a thousand barrels of oil, and a live Esquimaux—the veritable Uget, to 
whom we have just alluded, and whose peculiar physiognomy adorns a 
previous page. Uget, it appears, had cherished a desire to see “ how 
the pale faces lived.” 

A few weeks since, Uget, accompanied by his friend, Captain Buding- 
ton, visited New York. During his stay here, the party were the guests 
of our enterprising and hospitable neighbor, Mr. John Genin, through 
whom we obtained an introduction to the gallant Captain and his inter- 
esting protégé. Uget submitted with a puzzled aspect, but with perfect 
good-humor, to the manipulations, both of the daguerreotypist and the 
phrenologist, The results of the efforts of the daguerreotypist, Mr. Insley, 
the reader has seen above. The record of the phrenological examination 
is as follows ; 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF UGET THE ESQUIMAUX. 

The arterial and digestive portions of the vital temperament predomi- 
nate in the organization of Uget; but there is a fair amount of muscular 
power and nervous energy. 

He is less savage and revengeful than the orth American Indian ; 
indeed, his form of head is not unlike that of the European. The occipital 
portion of his brain is much larger than that of the majority of Indians, for 
it is remarkably developed. He is very fond of wife, devotedly attached 
to children, and much interested in place, as such. 

His mind is not developed spontaneously, but he retains impressions 
for a long time; will be slow in maturing, but steady and persevering in 
carrying out his purposes. Prominent Combativeness would lead him to 
resent quickly, but he is not revengeful. He has a better appetite and 
digestion than the white man. Love of property is comparatively good, 
but tact and duplicity, which is a peculiar characteristic of the Indian, 
is only moderate ; is disposed to rely on the integrity of others; is not 
watchful or irresolute ; but very ambitious and sensitive as to the opinions 
of others. He is wanting in dignity and pride, but possesses great firmness 
and perseverance. 

Benevolence and Veneration are both large—hence he is kind, gener- 
ous, sympathetic, and comparatively humane, as well as respectful and 
inclined to submit to authority. He is not particularly penitent or con- 
scientious, yet Conscientiousness is larger than we usually find it in 
the savage head. Hope and Spirituality are only moderate—is not 
sanguine or enterprising, nor has he much of the religious element, save 
that of obedience. 

Constructiveness, Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation, and Mirthfulness, are 
full faculties, and might have a prominent influence if circumstances 
favored their development. The muscles being particularly large at the 
side of the head, might mislead the amateur phrenologist in judging of the 
organs in that locality. 

The perceptive faculties are well developed, especially observation and 
memory of forms and proportions. He can keep the centre of gravity 
well, and might make a good marksman; has an excellent memory of 
places, is very orderly and systematic, but memory of events and colors is 
poor. Sense of time, when and how long, is good, and love of music is 
decidedly prominent ; but he has not a copious command of language. The 
reasoning intellect is fairly developed, giving the power to think and un- 
derstand ; but his thoughts are not acute, vigorous, nor intuitive, 

If he is a type of his race, they are quiet, generous, and affectionate ; 
but not energetic, enterprising, nor vigorous in thought. They prefer to 
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take life easily, and enjoy the social pleasures, rather than the war and the 
dance. 


Uget, we may add, was not particularly pleased with New York. The 
ceaseless noise and bustle disturbed him, and he begged Captain Budington 
to take him away from such a horrible place. At present, he is living at 
the Captain’s country residence near New London. He has manifested no 
desire to drink the contents of the lamps, but eats, drinks, and comports 
himself in the civilized manner. He carefully saves any thing that may 
be given him, in order to take it home, and astonish his friends. In a few 
weeks he will return in Captain Budington’s ship. 

From Captain Budington we obtained some information respecting the 
habits of the Esquimaux, of the most interesting character, and not pre- 
viously published. 

Their manner of whaling, said the Captain, is very simple and ingenious. 
They skin some seals whole, and blow up the skins like bladders. These 
are attached to the barb of the harpoon by a strong seal-skin line. They 
paddle up to a whale and drive the harpoon home. The whale immediately 
disappears beneath the surface, but the floats make it impossible for him to 
sink more than a few feet, and he soon rises exhausted with the efforts, and 
is despatched with lances; or, to use the Captain’s expressive language, 
“they work around him until they kill him.” 

The Captain mentioned a pleasing fact illustrative of the good feeling 
of the Esquimaux. They frequently stand six or eight hours over a seal- 
hole without success, and a whole settlement will be hungry from a gene- 
ral run of ill Iuck. In that case, if one seal is caught, it is immediately 
divided among all the hunters in proportion to the number of persons de- 
pendent upon each. 

The women, added Captain Budington, do all the covering of the boats, 
after the men have constructed the frame. The frame is made of the ribs 
of the whale and such pieces of wood as they can pick up; it is lashed to- 
gether with shreds of black whale-bone. The women make the summer tents, 
and do all the rowing in the larger boats. 
come a mother, they make a hut on purpose to receive her, in which she 
stays until she is ready to come out, which is usually about twelve days. 
During that period no one is permitted to enter the hut ; but.a hole is left 
in the side, through which provisions are passed. They have no medicines, 
no medicine-men, no head-men nor chiefs, no government of any kind, no 
worship ; but all are upon an equality, and live quietly and peaceably to- 
gether. Crime is unknown among them. They have no forms of marriage ; 
but when a man has obtained the parents’ consent, he takes the girl whether 
she is willing or not. The women’s dress is very similar to that of the men, 
The hoods which they wear on their heads are made large enough to admit 
a child, which they carry in the hood over the shoulder. The women wear 
seal-skin trousers like the men. They nurse their children five or six years, 
because they have no other food suitable to young children. The men rarely 
live longer than forty years ; the women fifty or sixty years; and the reason 
why the women live longer than the men, is, because they are less exposed 
to the cold and the dangers of the sea. Thus, there are always more women 
than men in a settlement, and a man generally has to support the family of 
a deceased comrade or relative, besides his own. They are all exceedingly 
industrious. To strangers they are very kind and hospitable. 

With regard to the health of the Esquimaux, Captain Budington stated, 
that they are subject to consumption and to dropsy; though not to an 
excessive degree. They have a instinctive aversion to medicine, and if a 
ship’s physician should administer any thing to one of their sick, and the 
patient should die, nothing could shake their belief that he died in conse- 
quence of the medicine—an opinion from which some of their civilized 
friends would not be inclined to dissent. Their teeth are good, but worn 
down, owing to their practice of chewing seal-skin. 

When a woman dies in the winter season;the family merely vacate the 
hut, stop up the entrance, and then consider her buried, In the spring 
when the snow-roof has melted off, the dogs devour the remains. When a 
woman dies in the summer, they take out the sticks which support the tent, 
and let the seal-skin covering fall in a mass over her body, and so let it re- 
main. A man’s body is disposed of in a still more summary manner. The 
moment he has breathed his last, a team of dogs is harnessed to his body, 
and it is dragged to some crevice in a rock, a little way from the settle- 
ment ; where it is immediately devoured by the dogs. ‘I have seen,” said 
Captain Budington, “the children looking on and seeing the dogs eat the 
bodies of their own parents, and they were apparently elated at the sight.” 
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There is a belief among the Esquimaux, that if the ravens eat the dead bod- 
ies, the souls of the departed perish ; but not so, if their flesh is consumed 
by dogs. 

They have an ingenious plan of “shoeing” their sleds. Before starting 
on a journey, they smear the runners with a mixture of seal’s-blood a n 
water, which immediately freezes into an icy “shoe.” This will last all 
day, and the process is repeated every morning. 4 
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ESQUIMAUX TRAVELLING, 


And thus life goes on in the icy regions of the North. By such expedi- 
ents is life preserved, amid the cold which would stop its vital currents, 
amid barrenness which continually threatens inanition. Let no one pity 
the Esquimaux. He is equal to his situation; and nature, that seems his 
enemy, has given him ample compensation for the apparent dreariness of 
his lot. Gorgeous is that polar night, with the splendors of the aurora and 
the frosted silver of the ice-berg’s towering pinnacles. And the living crea- 
tures of the Arctic world, the lordly bear, the frolicsome seal, the kindly 
man, seem, above all the rest of breathing creation, to be sedately happy, 
or exuberantly joyous. 








CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER II. 


In dealing with criminals, Society has aright to use such measures only as are necessary for its own 
protection ; vengeance being excluded—Punishment of Death— Sudge Hurlbut, of the State of New 
York, on Society’s right to punish quoted—What criminals should be confined for life—Objections to 
the present state of the criminal law. ? 


We. can understand society, through its legislature, prohibiting all its 
members from doing certain acts, and announcing that if nevertheless any 
one shall perpetrate them, it will inflict on him a certain amount of suf- 
fering. This intimation would be calculated to act as a restraining motive 
on many individuals who might feel themselves secretly inclined to crime ; 
and to produce this effect, society must suit its action to its word, and when 
any of its members, defying its authority and braving its threats, commits 
one of the prohibited acts, it must inflict the penalty. This is probably 
what is meant by deterring by example ; but it is in truth quite a different 
thing. It is dealing with the offender simply for his own transgression. 
Society has prohibited and threatened ; he has despised its authority and 
set its power at defiance. For its own protection it punishes him, to show 
him that it is in earnest, and to furnish him with motives to abstain from a 
repetition of his crime. If there are unknown persons at large who are 
disposed to do evil, the spectacle of his treatment may operate beneficially 
on them as a restraining influence, by showing that society is in earnest ; 
but this effect will be contingent on many circumstances,—on their know- 
ing the nature of his suffering, on the impression it will produce on each of 
them according to his own constitutional qualities, and on his calculations 
of the chances of escape. But, in every point of view, the effect which 
may be produced on them is extrinsic to the question at issue between the 
convicted culprit and society. He is answerable for himself, but for none 
else. Society, therefore, in our view, has no right to add one iota of pain 
to his punishment, from any consideration of its effect on them. If they 
shall profit by perceiving in his person a proof that society is in earnest in 
threatening, so much the better for society and them ; in this case his pun- 
ishment operates as a practical demonstration of the evil which will over- 
take them, if they, too, offend ; but if they should happen not to be moved 
by that example, this is no fault of his; and the proposal to render his 
example effective on them by dealing with him otherwise than we should 
have done if they had never existed (and in the eye of the law they do 
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not exist, for they are still unknown as criminals) is sheer barbarism and 
' absurdity. This conviction was first forced upon us by the following inci- 
dent : 

About the year 1804, under the impulse of youthful curiosity, we hap- 
pened to stray for the first time, into a court of criminal justice. The 
moment was a solemn one, We heard the verdict of a jury delivered, 
finding two men guilty of stealing a horse, value $90. The presiding 
judge put on the black cap, rosein awful dignity, and sentenced the two 
culprits to be hanged. Our heart sank within us, on hearing the doom. 
One of the men asked if he might be permitted to address the court and the 
jury. His request was granted ; and in a firm but respectful tone, and in 
good language, he said: “My Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, we do 
not complain of your verdict or of your sentence, but we appeal to you 
for mercy! We are both married; we have between us nine children ; we 
have never before appeared before a criminal court ; we were pressed by 
want and fell into temptation. The horse was worth only $90. In the 
name of heaven do not take away the lives of two men, render two unof- 
fending women widows, and nine children fatherless, and brand them all 
through life with disgrace, for the single offence of our stealing that one 
horse ; we entreat you to recommend us to mercy from the crown.” To 
our young and unsophisticated nature, this appeal appeared irresistible. 
But the presiding judge rose in stern grandeur and said : ‘“ You mistake 
the reason why yousutier. You are condemned to death, not solely because 
you have stolen a horse, but that horses may not be stolen. In the fields 
and on the hill sides, the law is their only protector, and this circumstance 
renders it impossible for us to recommend you to mercy. Prepare your- 
selves, therefore, for your doom, and do not deccive yourselves with hopes 
of a mitigation of punishment ; it can not be granted without inflicting on 
society whom you have injured, an additional wrong, by diminishing the 
influence of the law as the protector of their otherwise unprotected prop- 
erty.” The two men were subsequently hanged, and the judge’s speech 
met with general approbation ; but our moral instincts revolted against it ; 
we felt that the sentence was cruel and unjust, and although at that time 
our intellectual perspicacity could not unravel the web of sophistry in the 
speech of the judge, we left the court with the full impression that it was 
wrong in principle and unnecessary in practice. The whole scene was 
indelibly stamped on our brain: we still see the condemned men and the 
expression of their countenances ; we hear the tones of him who addressed 
the court, quivering with terrible emotion, yet firm and respectful,—his 
manhood and good feeling bearing him up in the agony of a death doom, 
with desolate hearths, and degraded, destitute, and disgraced widows and 
children, before his mental eye. He uttered no word of complaint, but 
solemnly, earnestly, and beseechingly craved for that mercy as a boon, 
which our inner soul told us he was entitled to asaright. We think that 
we now understand where the judge’s error lay : it was common to him and 
his age ; but still it was a grievous mistake. These culprits were answer- 
able only for their own transgressions ; society, in hanging them to deter 
others, was guilty of infringing their rights; and as the safety of society 
can not be based on the infringement of a right, it might have been con- 
eluded, a priori, that the forfeiture of the lives of these two men was not 
necessary to protect cattle from being stolen. Experience confirms this 
conclusion; for the punishment of death is not now inflicted for horse- 
stealing, and fewer horses are stolen now than when death was, inexorably, 
the penalty of that crime. 

The true merits of a principle are tested by itsextreme applications. If it 
be right in morals to punish one man in order to deter another, it must be right 
also to increase the punishment until the desired effect shall be produced. 
When society found that men still stole horses although it had hanged pre- 
vious horse-stealers, it should on this principle have proceeded to torture the 
next offender in order to add greater efficacy to the example. If this too 
had failed, which assuredly it would have done, the conclusion would have 
been irresistible, that the principle was wrong and the whole practice 
founded on it barbarous ; but the two facts that society never dared, even 
in its fiercest moods, to carry deterring punishment to the length of torture, 
and that, in its more humane condition, it thought proper to abrogate the 
death penalty entirely for this and a hundred other crimes, is a virtual 
condemnation of the principle itself, and justifies us in discarding it alto- 
gether as a basis of criminal legislation. 

If, then, we exclude from our principles the right to punish one man for 
the purpose of deterring another with whom he has no connection, and for 
whom he is not answerable, we must deal with each offender on grounds 
applicable to himself and his own conduct. Society is clearly entitled to 
treat him in whatever way may be necessary to protect itself against his 
future outrages. No man, be his mental constitution and circumstances 
what they may, has a right to prey upon the property or to molest the 
persons of his neighbors. He can not, therefore, justly complain of any 
measures the social body may use to insure its own safety, however painful 
these may be to him. But if there be several means of effecting this 
object, society is bound by every moral and religious principle, to employ 
that which, while equally beneficial to itself, is least injurious to the cul- 
prit. Thus, an offender may be effectually restrained from future crimes 
in one or other of three ways: by putting him to death ; by locking him 
up in prison for life ; or by completely reforming him. Banishing him for 
life, before he is reformed, is not justifiable on any principle ; for it is 
only extruding him by force from our own social circle, and intruding him 
into another, to prey upon and outrage its members : a crime in itself quite 
equal to that of which he has been guilty. 











_ To putacriminal to death, is to protect ourselves against his future felonies 
in a way entirely effectual and also very economical, in so far as society is 
concerned ; and we have heard this punishment defended by the argument 
already stated, namely, that society, for its own protection, is authorized 
by reason and morality to announce to all its members, that it will put to 
death every one who shall commit certain acts; that this announcement 
will arrest and deter many who are wavering on the verge of crime ; but 
that to render the threat effectual, society has no alternative but to inflict 
the penalty on all who incur it. This is an intelligible and self-consistent 
argument, for it abandons the ground of punishing one man to deter 
another, and proposes to deal with each on the supposition of a kind of 
pre-announced contract binding on all the members of society. If the 
punishment of death thus threatened and inflicted stood in the relation of 
a natural means of removing the causes which lead to crime, then, as Arch- 
bishop Whately observes, it would be justifiable, because it would be effect- 
ual, and there would be no one to punish. But, unfortunately, when we 
examine into those causes, which we shall subsequently do, we shall find 
that it bears a very distant relation to them ; besides, it is proved by expe- 
rience that severe punishments do not deter, but excite and challenge to 
crime those who, through daring and reckless natural qualities, are predis- 
posed to commit crimes of violence,—and none others are prone to this 
class of offences. Moreover, there are moral instincts in society which 
operate with irresistible effect without being clothed in legal forms and 
expression. Severe punishment outrages the public sentiment—society 
sympathizes with the offender, obstructs the action of the law against him, 
and regards him as a martyr; and the knowledge of this state of things 
acts as an incitement to the criminally disposed to defy the law and brave 
its terrors. 

The point, then, at which we seem to have arrived is this: We can not 
justify putting a criminal to death on the plea of protecting society from 
his outrages,—because confinement would be equally effectual; nor by the 
plea of reforming him, for this is excluded by his death ; nor by the plea 
of taking vengeance on him, for this is generally disavowed ; nor by that 
of deterring others from crime who are still guiltless, because he is not 
answerable for them, or in any way connected with them From these 
considerations it appears to follow that, in dealing with offenders, we are 
bound to restrict ourselves to those punishments which, while they shall be 
equally efficacious in providing for the protection of society, shall be the 
least injurious to the criminal, and that these are only two in number, viz.: 
confining the culprit for life ; or, subjecting him to a temporary discipline 
sufficient to produce such a change in his dispositions, that, after undergo- 
ing it, he shall be fitted to return to society, cured of the inclination to 
infringe its laws. 

It is gratifying to us to be able to cite the authority of the Hon. E, P. 
Hurlbut, one of the Supreme Judges of the State of New York, a lawyer 
of great talents and experience, in support of the principles now laid 
down. In his work on “ Human Rights and their Political Guaranties,’’* 
chap. iv., he says :—‘‘ It is unfortunate that our language furnishes no word 
which expresses the idea of that procedure which the State can rightfully 
take for the prevention of crime and the reformation of offenders. We call 
it punishment, which conveys to most minds a wrong idea. It imports 
vengeance, to answer the demands of human passions which have been 
excited by the offence—security from further wrong by disabling the 
offender—making his punishment a terror and example to mankind—and, 
in some cases, the reformation of the evil-doer. But this latter is poorly 
provided for, and restitution to the injured party scarcely enters into 
account. 

“ This compound idea of punishment is altogether wrong, as well because 
of the false elements which enter into it, as by the omission of proper ones. 
The offender is endowed with all the rights of a man—he is one of the 
people composing the State, and can claim the perfect enjoyment of every 
right as against the State and every citizen thereof, except when security 
for the rights of others demands that this enjoyment by him shall be limit- 
ed or restrained. By his offence he forfeits no rights whatever, but only 
incurs a limitation, a restraint of his enjoyment of tnem so long as the 
public safety may require. Thisis justified by the principle of self-defence ; 
society has a right, for its security, to take into custody all persons who 
are shown by their actions to be at war with the rights of mankind. * * 
* * He must be taken into the custody of the State, irrespective of his 
sanity or insanity, for the State knows only that he is a dangerous man, 
whose restraint is necessary for the safety of society. 

“This theory negatives, of course, all idea of vengeance in our dealing 
with offenders. It also leaves out another false element in the idea of 
punishment—that of the infliction of pain for example’s sake ; upon which 
I have simply to remark, that the whole power of society is exhausted 
when they have secured themselves from further harm from an offender ; 
and that if the State go further and inflict pain upon him, which is not 
directed to his reformation and cure, it violates his rights; and it is no 
answer to say that its object was to inspire terror in others, since by doing 
it, a wrong is inflicted on the prisoner—-and as the example is an outrage, 
it can scarcely be expected that any good can come from it. This theory 
also denies to the State the right to take the life of its prisoners.” p. 76. 
Mr. Hurlbut allows that it is lawful to take life in a state of war, or when 





* New York, 1845. Fow.ers anp WELLS, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. Reprinted in Ed- 
inburgh in 1847, and published there by Maclachlan and Stewart, and by Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co., London, . 
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we are assaulted to the danger of our own life, as a measure of defence, 
but maintains that when the offender is captured and in prison, this neces- 
sity no longer exists, and killing is no longer justifiable. 

First, then, let us consider on whom the punishment of imprisonment 
for life should be inflicted. In our opinion, on murderers and on incorrigi- 
ble criminals. Murder means deliberately and feloniously taking away the 
life of another person. Any man who has shown himself possessed of such 
malignity of disposition, as this crime necessarily implies, is not fit to be after- 
wards trusted with liberty. Society is entitled to say to him that it can not 
expose its members to the risk of his destroying another of them, however 
sincere his repentance and complete his reformation may appear to be; 
for absolute certainty in such a case can not be attained. He should be 
confined, held to labor, and instructed ; but cut off from all hope of ever 
again breathing the free air of social life. We should propose to place 
murderers in a prison by themselves ; to have it surrounded by high walls, 
painted black, and “ Murperers’ Prison” inscribed on it in large letters of 
flaming red. We are prepared to show, by reason and experience, that 
such a mode of treating this class of criminals, while justifiable and humane 
in itself, would, extrinsically to its own merits as between society and the 
offender, have a more powerful effect as a deterring influence on men of 
similar dispositions still at large than the punishment of death; but we 
can not now enter into this question. 

The other class whom we should confine for life are incorrigible offend- 
ers. That such exist is acknowledged by all who have attended to prison 
discipline, and the history of the inmates of jails. Mr. Burt admits that, 
among prisoners sentenced to transportation, individuals were found “ who 
had evinced the last excesses of depravity, or an invincible pertinacity in 
crime.’’—p. 26. On p. 27 he informs us that “ these worst classes among 
transports, after all, constitute not one per cent. of the whole prison popu- 
lation ;”’ but on page 49 he says :—‘‘ It is true that habitual and hardened 
offenders constitute only a portion of prisoners, but they are a numerous 
class.’’ Which of these statements, in regard to numbers, is correct, we 
shall not now stop to inquire ; but we believe him to be perfectly justified 
by experience in affirming that, ‘‘ It is the undistinguished diffusion of in- 
corrigible criminals among the whole body of convicts that renders the 
problem of prison discipline at present almost insuperably difficult. If 
the amount of this incorrigible criminality were distinctly ascertained, 
and reduced within its actual limits, we might then more readily discover 
and apply the specific measures required.’’—-p. 22. In order to treat suc- 
cessfully the other convicts, the confinement of incorrigible prisoners in a 
separate prison is here distinctly acknowledged to be indispensably neces- 
sary to the successful application of prison discipline; and, if this be 
assumed, the question will next occur, How shall the incorrigible be dis- 
criminated? We shall afterwards revert to this point ; meantime, as the 
remaining class of convicts will be the corrigible, let us proceed to con- 
sider what kind of treatment should be administered to them. 

It does not admit of dispute, that, at present, when a culprit is brought 
to the bar of a criminal court, it forms no part of the duty of the judge or 
jury, to investigate the circumstances which led to the commission of the 
offence ; and if the principle before contended for be well founded, this 
rule is practicably right. Judge Hurlbut remarks :—“ The law having 
pronounced certain acts’ (such as murder, arson, rape, burglary, and 
theft) “to be so dangerous to society, as that the offender must be re- 
strained of his liberty to prevent their repetition; if the issue is found 
against the prisoner, the judgment of the tribunal should be that he be 
lodged in a place of confinement, provided by the State for the detention 
of persons of the prisoner’s description, there to remain, under appropriate 
treatment for his intellectual and moral condition, until he should be dis- 
charged by due course of law. Whether the prisoner in such a case be a 
wilful felon, or an insane man, in the common acceptation of the term, or a 
moral idiot, is not a question to be tried by the jury, or to be determined 
by the court. It is immaterial, since he has at any rate shown himself to 
be so dangerous a man that he ought not to go at large; and that is the 
foundation of the procedure of the State against him.’’----p. 68. The 
accused being convicted, and sentenced to confinement, the important 
question arises, How shall he be treated? Having disallowed vengeance, 
and deterring by example, from our principles of action towards him, the 
question is reduced to the simple points : What have been the causes of his 
offence? And how shall they be best removed? In our present criminal 
legislation, these inquiries are altogether omitted ; our code is based on 
vengeance and deterring by example—its main object is punishment, and 
these topics do not concern it; but observe the consequences :—A young 
offender may have been trained by his parents to crime; or he may have 
been abandoned by them, caught up by thieves, and, under their auspices, 
put to an apprenticeship to stealing; or, although not absolutely insane, 
he may be weak in intellect, and wholly ignorant of all moral and religious 
duty ; or he may be the victim of such a defective or ill-balanced brain as 
to render crime with him an instinct. It matters not to our present crimi- 
nal law from which of these, or of any other causes his offence arises ; it 
ignores them all, assumes him to be a normally constituted, adequately 
trained, and favorably circumstanced human being, and therefore fully 
responsible for hisconduct. On this assumption it metes out to every offend- 
er, to which ever of these category he belongs, the same kind of punishment, 
varied only in quantity according to the degree of injury he has inflicted 
on society. If there be any relation of cause and effect.in the moral order 
of the world, nothing but failure can ensue from such a mode of action. 
What should we think of a physician who counted only the beats of the 
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pulse of his patients, and administered one medicine to all of them, propor- 
tioned in amount to the rapidity of their circulation, but who dispensed 
with all inquiry into their age, sex, circumstances, and habits, and ignored 
all the causes of their different maladies, of which the different rates of 
their pulse were merely the symptoms? Such is the way in which the law 
deals with criminals ; and should such a physician compare notes with one 
of our prison administrators, the cures in the experience of each would 
probably be pretty similar in number arid duration. 

One individual, for example, picks a gentleman’s pocket of a handker- 
chief, and is sentenced to 14 days’ confinement in a house of correction ; 
another steals a loaf from a shop, and is sentenced to 30 days’: a third 
conceals himself behind a counter, and robs a till, and is sentenced to three 
months’; a fourth commits an assault of an aggravated kind, and is sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment. These appear to be moderate and just 


‘ inflictions, when measured solely by the amount of injury each offender 


has done to society ; but mark the consequences. 

In 1825, the late Mr. William Brebner, governor of Glasgow Bridewell, 
framed a table, founded on an average of ten years’ experience, to show 
the effects of first sentences for different periods of confinement, of which 
the following is a copy: 


Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 8 months . « 25 per cent. 
14 days’ confinement, there returned to 6 ditto . pay 20 “ 
jail for new crimes, about 75 per cent. SD.  CUHO gee ie echt eal rcs Th a 
perditio = 7a 3 12 Uitte te koe yi 4 " 
Bevatitarisys- che Wildes see bO 5 18 distor ee, PRS Pen te 1 bs 
CO.Gittayuean 2 . “aap Nad x 24: ditto v2; eH shee None. 


During the ten years (which ended on the 25th of December, 1825), 93 
persons were committed for the first time for two years, of whom not one 
returned. Mr. Brebner did not assume that all who did not return to his 
prison were permanently reformed, for they might have left the district 
and committed crimes elsewhere ; but among those who did remain, the 
regular diminution in the number of recommittals, in proportion to the length 
of the discipline, indicates strikingly the effects of the different periods of 
confinement. Mr. Brebner adds, that when prisoners came back two or 
three times, they went on returning at intervals for years, and that many 
of those who were committed for short periods, for first offences, were sub- . 
sequently transported or hanged. In that prison, strict discipline was 
maintained ; but the prisoners were trained to industry, and educated with 
something like a paternal regard to their welfare after liberation ; and he 
ascribed the effects of the prolonged confinement partly to dread of 
renewed punishment, and partly to the habits of order and application 
acquired under his discipline.* 





HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 
A LETTER TO WORKING PEOPLE WHO PROPOSE GOING WEST. 


BY A CO-WORKER. 


PART FIRST. 


Reaper :— Having acquired considerable experience in Western life, 
during a residence of nearly twenty years in Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa, 
and observing that emigration for these and other Western States and 
Territories is receiving a new impulse, I have thought best to address 
this epistle to my fellow-workingmen, in the hope of rendering some slight 
service to such of them as are about settling in these vast agricultural 
regions. 

08 need not expect a geographical or geological description of the 
great West, as 1am not competent to such an undertaking, and I presume 
you do not wish for it, and would not be as well pleased as you will with 
what I shall write. 

I am often asked for the best place to go to, or settle in, in the West. 
There is no best place ; so you might as well make up your mind where 
you will stop before you start, if your object is to settle down at once, and 
there commence the foundation of your future home. 

I said there is no best place ; simply because, taking townships, coun- 
ties, States, and, for aught I know, Territories, and there is but little to 
choose between them. The whole West is, as it were, a vast garden, with 
scarcely any waste land, with so little variety in scenery, soil and pro- 
ductions as to render it rather tame and monotonous. This, I think, is 
the general rule, though there are exceptions. There are places, too, 
which I should prefer above some others, but what would be my choice 
might not be the choice of the majority ; still, we should doubtless think 
alike upon some points: for instance, none of us would choose or prefer a 
situation where mosquitoes and ague prevailed. And if one builds in 
the high open prairie, with no fields, low trees, or much shrubbery close to 
their dwelling, so as to impede the free circulation of air, the prospect 
for health and freedom from mosquitoes is better than many places in the 
older States. But to say that you are not rather more liable to bilious 
attacks on that rich alluvial soil, than you would be in a mountainous, 
sterile country, is contrary to my experience. But with the precaution that 





* We have said “a paternal regard to their welfare,” because Mr Bre bner really gained 
the affections of the better class of his prisoners, not by slackening the reins, but by admin- 
istering the discipline with kind fecling, and conyjncing them that it would benefit them- 
selves through life. 
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T have and may suggest, your prospect for health, 
on the whole, taking all diseases, is just about as 
good as in the more eastern States, with this ex- 
ception, perhaps—I think a majority of persons 
would enjoy better health by remaining near 
their native place. The climate, soil and pro- 
ductions of one’s native country are more in har- 
mony with their organizations than a foreign and 
dissimilar one can be. This is natural. If one 
is more liable to bilious complaints West, I think 
they are compensated somewhat by being less 
liable to catarrh and pulmonary affections. Colds 
are not as common, and are not prolonged as in 
the Eastern States, but they are equally as severe 
while they last, and not unfrequently terminate 
fatally, in fever or pneumonia. 

Long, drizzling rain-storms are not common, 
as, usually, when it rains it comes in showers, and 
they are generally accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, not unfrequently of the most ter- 
rific kind; especially in the rainy season, which 
usually commences in May and ends in June, and 
in which more rain usually falls than in the rest 
of the year. So the farmer should have his corn 
planted the first of May, so that it may get up 
and have one ploughing before the rainy season 
sets in, which is generally near the middle of the 
month. Though this is by no means a uniform 
description of the weather, still, I have observed 
it to be a very safe rule in planting. 

I might as well make some further remarks 
here, not only on corn-raising but all or various 
other productions. In raising corn, plant it as 
close as you can; if cultivated with horse and 
plough, do not have the hills more than three and 
a half feet apart—less, if possible ; put plenty 
of seed in the hill, but thin out so as to leave but 
two or three stalks to the hill, and see that every 
hill has its complement, because you will have to 
plough all alike, even if one half of your hills or 
stalks are missing ; and where you do not raise a 
crop of grain, Nature will raise a crop of weeds. 
She seems to be opposed to nakedness, and de- 
termined to clothe the earth with something. 
Therefore, whatever you plant, be it corn, vines, 
or any thing else, plant close, so that when up 
the earth will soon be shaded : then nature seems 
satisfied, weeds will not grow, and if your plants 
are too thick, you can easily thin them out, which, 
if you expect a crop, must be done judiciously 
and thoroughly, as they grow. Beginners often 
miss on this point ; when plants are young and 
growing finely, five or six in a hill, looking so 
fresh and vigorous, it does seem almost wasteful 
to pull out half or more ; but spare them not, if 
you want good corn, melons, beets, &c. 

In going to a new country, take no nice arti- 
cles of the furniture, crockery, or glass kind. 
Fine clothing, jewellery, musical instruments, and 
what silver-ware you can afford, you might as 
well have there as elsewhere ; if they give you 
pleasure here, I am sure they would there ; but 
take nothing that is easily broken, or requires 
tight dry rooms to preserve it in, for it will cause 
you more trouble than pleasure, as the care of it 
is so great. 

Take plenty of the common dry-goods—blank- 
ets, sheetings, shirtings, and goods for common 
clothing, and such tools of a good quality as you 
may have on hand, or can get very cheap ; for you 
can get all such things as tools and hardware, 
stoves and farming implements, as cheap on the 
Mississippi river at and above St. Louis as this 
side of the mountains. 

A hand-mill, too, would be an excellent arti- 
cle to take, for sometimes you can get corn and 
wheat when and where you can not get flour or 
meal. 

If possible, every adult person should also 
take a small canvas house, or tent, say six by 
twelve feet, so constructed that it can be easily 
tied up. Itshould be good and strong, so that one 
can sleep and keep their clothing and other per- 
sonal matters in it, Where a company or large 
family are together, these little. houses would be 
very desirable, especially to those who have been 
\ accustomed to have separate rooms, and it is par- 











ticularly desirable where there are both sexes, 
which, if possible, should be the case, as this 
seems to be the natural course; and what is 
natural I reckon must be about right. I do not 
approve of the plan of having men go out and 
live in the wilds alone, without females. I see 
many reasons against it, and none in favor of 
such an unnatural course. No; let man’s help- 
meet go with him and share in the toils and 
pleasures of erecting a new home, which are nei- 
ther few nor need be particularly disagreeable. 

A large tent, too, I think would be an excel- 
lent thing for a company or several families to 
take, especially should they be going so far 
out that lumber could not be had conveniently. 
Tent-cloth would always be useful until fairly 
worn out, should it last until you had built good 
houses and barns, and even after that, for cover- 
ing threshed grain, and to erect in harvest-fields 
forshelter. By the way, I am surprised that tents 
are not more used now for this very purpose in 
the settled parts of the West. I do think it would 
be a matter of health and economy. 

A good strong tent or canvas house would an- 
swer some time for a dwelling. I should prefer 
it in many respects to an ordinary log-house, 
which of all human habitations that I have ever 
seen or had any thing to do with is the least de- 
sirable, and about one of the hardest and most 
expensive in constructing, especially if made 
neat and comfortable. In short, I would try 
every conceivable way of building before I 
would use logs. The reasons are unanswerable, 
and almost innumerable, why I would do it. 

I have had some experience in this manner of 
building, and perhaps, after all that I could say, 
you would not be satisfied but by learning the 
same way. Ifso, go ahead; you may be satis- 
fied with the result. There are many, doubtless, 
who do like log cabins, but were I now going 
West, I would sooner take a canvas house, or per- 
haps several small ones or rooms, that could be 
securely tied together to a light frame. For 
a large tent or house it seems to me that the hex- 
agon form would be economical and comfortable ; 
one of thirty-six feet in diameter would contain 
seven rooms, six around the seventh central one, 
and not a foot of waste canvas orroom. I would 
use no water-proof or fire-proof preparation on 
the canvas, as it causes if to crack and makes 
it much heavier; consequently, it will not last 
as long, and adds materially to the expense. 
Should your canvas not be thick enough to keep 
out wet and cold, line or double it. 

By all means take all kinds of fruit-seeds or 
stones, especially should you go out to the border 
of civilization ; and whatever else you neglect, 
do not neglect them. Put them in the ground 
at the proper time, and watch them with care, as 
health and wealth will flow to you from their cul- 
ture and use. Just heed what I am now saying, 
and act up to it; don’t say, My neighbor is going 
largely into the business, and will supply us 
all. Don’t leave this matter to your neighbor, 
any more than you would to supply your daily 
wants ; for should he’go into the business, there 
will be room enough for you and him too. 

A few quarts of fruit-seeds, properly attended 
to, will lay the foundation of a fortune in any 
new country where fruit will grow. Had I fol- 
lowed the advice which I now give you, when I 
first went West, I might now have been sitting 
under my own trees and vines, with an abundance 
around me, instead of being a poor wanderin 
journeyman mechanic, without home or trees ex- 
cept hired ones. 

After having bought your land, look around 
for berry bushes and vines. Set out all you can 
of those, and with good care. they will soon 
furnish you the most desirable, healthful, and 
consequently important food you and your family 
can have, especially-if eaten in their natural 
state and fully ripe. 

I hardly think one could get sick, if good ripe 
strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries, with 
good coarse bread, were their main articles of 
food in the summer months, Hspecially if they 


’ all the sickness. 


did not work too hard in the hot sun, and were 
correct and regular in all other habits. 

Use no milk with fruits, and the least of it 
you use the better. I am confident that its al- 
most universal use at the West is one of the 
main causes of the bilious diseases which are 
said to be so prevalent there, but which, by the 
way, are probably not near so numerous as East- 
ern people suppose ; but whatever thore are of 
them have a cause for their existence, and among 
these causes I do think milk stands preéminent. 
It is milk, milk, morning, noon, and night, with 
many families, especially in the summer, when 
plenty. Milk, hot dodger, light biscuit, and fried 
bacon, in the morning. Milk, with boiled smoked 
pork and greens or beans, cabbage and corn, at 
noon. Coffee, hot biscuit and butter, chicken, 
and milk for supper. I do not wish to ridicule 
any one’s food, but I must say this kind of living 
never did agree well with me, andI do believe 
that it is not the food best adapted to stomachs 
in general. 

But the question naturally arises, What shall 
we eat? or what would be the best food for 
settlers in a new country like the West? As far 
as possible, use that kind of food you have been 
accustomed to, that agreed well with your or- 
ganization. And gradually make all changesin 
your diet, so that the system will receive no 
sudden revolution ; for revolutions are generally 
destructive and tend to discord, for the time be- 
ing, at least, politically and socially, as well as 
physically, though they are sometimes necessary 
and ultimately tend to harmony. 

A very safe diet, if you are accustomed to a 
mixed one, which most of us are, is wild game, 
good bread, dried apples and peaches; all of 
which can generally be got anywhere within a 
reasonable distance of the Mississippi river or its 
navigable tributaries. And most of the season 
you will find a great variety of vegetables that 
are well adapted to give you health and strength, 
without the flesh of domestic animals, or milk, 
which are both more or less diseased, and the 
latter not adapted to the stomachs of any but 
the unweaned. 

As to health among the native population West, 
I think it will compare favorably with the older 
States, especially in the open prairie country, 
and where a large proportion of vegetable food 
and fruits are used. I do insist that it is of 
the first importance that the young especially 
should have an abundance of the pleasant acid 
fruits, berries, &c.; and there can be no good 
reason why one should not have them by the sec- 
ond year, in the meantime raising an abun- 
cance of tomatoes and melons: and do not fear to 
make a free use of them, especially if the appe- 
tite should crave them, in sickness or health. I 
would hardly dare say so much in regard to 
fruits and their free use by children, had I not 
reared children there ; and with my experience, 
I certainly feel that I have not said too much. 
And Ido think one is much more likely to be 
sick when the food consists principally of the 
flesh of domestic animals, (particularly hogs,) 
milk, and eggs. 

After all, it is not the food alone that causes 
Too much labor and care is an- 
other cause of sickness, especially to those who 
have had every thing about them convenient and 
agreeable: and woman, particularly suffers, for 
by her constitution and training she can not as 
well adapt herself to the inconveniences of a 
new country ; hence the sickness is more common 
and more fatal among them than it is among men. 

But much of this sickness, care, and toil might 
be avoided if men would not attempt to do so 
much. Every thing is on a large scale at the 
West, especially prairies and rivers; and the 
farmer who has been confined to little fields of 
from two to five acres of rough, sterile, stony 
land, has his ideas wonderfully expanded when 
he gets on to the creamy soil of the prairies, and 
immediately goes on the other extreme, and at- 
tempts to enclose entirely too much, especially 
when he has so many other things to do—house 
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to build, well to dig, &c.,&c. He attempts to do 
entirely too much, with his force and means: 
the consequence is toil, care, sickness, and short 
crops. 

= om within your means ; far better do too lit- 
tle than too much ; but whatever you undertake, 
do it right. And by all means do not fail to pur- 
chase a piece of land and pay for it all down, 
though it may not be more than an acre for each 
member of your family. And to mechanics I 
would say, Do not think that you will better your 
condition by going West and depending entirely 
upon your trades for a support, without getting 
you a home of your own; as you will do no bet- 
ter there than in the Eastern States, as a general 
thing, and all over the country, both East and 
West, you will find men who have tried it and 
found it so. But by all means get you a few 
acres of land; not merely a town lot or two, but 
a spot large enough to produce what you would 
consume ; 80, if business is dull, or prices too low 
at your trades, you can cultivate the soil and 
thereby retain that independence which is so 
agreeable and so essential to the true dignity 
and happiness of man. And if you have not 
means to get such a place near a large town or 
city, go where you can get it. Donot think you 
must huddle together in order to live. This 
crowding up in towns and cities is no doubt a 
fruitful cause of crime, poverty, and sickness, 
and surely there is no need of it at the west, for 
you can get a good living almost any where by 
work enough to keep in good health. 
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WHAT PURSUIT SHALL I 
FOLLOW P 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


To the young man, no question is more import- 
ant than this; and, we may add, none is more 
frequently asked and none less frequently or sat- 
isfactorily answered. Man’s pursuit is, ina great 
degree, the foundation of his fortune and his 
happiness ; yet on no subject are young men 
more liable to fatal mistake, and in reference to 
none do they play a more blind and hap-hazard 
game than in the selection of an occupation. 

Ignorant of their real capabilities and defi- 
ciences, and uninformed in the school of experi- 
ence, they submit to the guidance of a treacher- 
ous fancy, or are pushed by real or apparent ne- 
cessity to enter upon an avocation to which their 
talents are not adapted ; and after wasting the 
best years of life in finding out their mistake, 
they sink into a dejection of spirit and a paraly- 
sis of hope and ambition, or, in despair, reckless- 
ly rush into vice and ruin. ee 

We think there is no cause more prolific of 
mischief, to the individual and to the community 
in which he dwells, than the selection of a wrong 
pursuit. If every man had an occupation to 
which he was better adapted, all things consider- 
ed, than to any other, he would be in possession 
of the highest and best field of action he is capa- 
ble of filling, and have within his reach the 
largest amount of success and happiness of which 
he is capable ; and if, added to this fact, he could 
have some positive assurance, his mind would 
acquire a spirit of contentment with his lot, and 
a pride or ambition to fill his station well. More- 
over, a vast majority of the crime and wretched- 
ness that now scourges the race, would be obvi- 
ated if all men had enough to do of the right 
kind of business; and we believe that all might 
have, if every man was in his true sphere. -A 
majority of men are better adapted to farming 
or mechanism, than they are to mercantile pur- 
suits, to art, or to professional life, and it is ap- 
parent that the industrial pursuits open a far 
wider field for effort than the avocations last 
named, We want at least five hundred farmers 
and mechanics to one lawyer, one clergyman, 
one physician, one artist, and one merchant, 
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In the present state of public sentiment, how- 
ever, nearly every young man, with any preten- 
sions to talent, thinks he must be a lawyer, doc- 
tor, minister, or merchant, The plough is aban- 
doned in the furrow, the saw, the hammer and 
the plane are discarded, and the stores, medical 
schools and lawyer’s offices are swarming with 
candidates for wealth and fame. 

Instance our eight medical colleges in Phila- 
delphia, two of which have four hundred and 
fifty students each, the others varying from thir- 
ty-five to one hundred and fifty students each. 
Thus we have from thirteen to fifteen hundred 
incipient doctors under collegiate instruction in 
our city. The statistics of law, divinity, trade 
and art, we have no means of ascertaining ; but 


suffice it to say, that nearly every one of these | 


pursuits are over-crowded, and that failure and 
poverty necessarily await the great majority of 
those who are entering the lists to obtain the 
few prizes in this great professional lottery. 

In this time of commercial stagnation, it is 
well for the young to ponder their future course. 
Our farmers are now reaping’a golden harvest, 
and through all this season of hard times which 
pinches nearly every body but themselves, they 
command enormous prices for their products. 

Does not this fact indicate that the plough has 
been neglected for trade and other pursuits, un- 
til farming has become a monopoly, and farmers 
the true lords of the land. They virtually put 
an embargo on our mouths, and name the premi- 
um at which they will raise it ; and though judges, 
senators and millionaires cry out extortion / RoB- 
BERY! the farmer quietly holds the keys to our 
stomachs and refuses to yield them except on his 
own terms. 

Such a mercantile crisis as that through which 
we have passed, is a severe test of virtue, as 
numerous frauds, defalcations and failures, attest. 
Is not this a sufficiently severe lesson for young 
men who think it would be very fine to be 
a.rich merchant. There are, at least, a hundred 
blanks to a prize in this pursuit. On the other 
hand, millions of acres of land in our great west, 
rich, nay rank with unshorn luxuriance, await 
the first foot-prints of civilization, and beckon 
the gathering hand te, take possession of their in- 
exhaustible stores. 

Prairies almost boundless wave there bloom- 
ing verdure to the breeze with no owner’s eye to 
admire their beauty, no olfactory to be regaled 
by their floral fragrance, and no hand to garner 
up the teeming fruits of their sunny bosoms of 
nature. 

Nothing is more common than for us to be 
applied to for our professional advice by disap- 
pointed and desponding men, who, at thirty, have 
learned that they mistook their calling and have 
wasted a dozen years of life and effort on the 
wrong track. In the month of September last, a 
man called on us for an examination, and written 
description of character. We attributed to him 
good inventive talent, and told him if he would 
keep his eyes open he would soon find a field for 
its exercise. He was working for others as a 
common house-painter, and had never conceived 
the idea that he could invent any thing valuable. 
But before the close of December he called again 
and explained to us an invention of great im- 
portance, for which he had already applied for 
a patent, and, we doubt not, that, within three 
years, he will have received for it as much money 
as a lifetime of house-painting would have afford- 
ed him. And the public will doubtless be bene- 
fited to a degree much greater than the amount 
which will find its way to the pocket of the in- 
ventor. We are promised an engraving of the 
apparatus for the journal as soon as it shall be 
ready, when we shall speak more at large on this 
fruit of a Phrenological examination. - 

The man stated that he had never supposed 
himself possessed of any such talent as invention, 
but on reading over our description and finding 
it so very correct on all points which had been 
verified by experience, he began to reflect that 
perhaps:this point was correct also. This gave 
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him confidence to try his powers and a promise 
of success in his efforts, and the first suggestion 
his mind received in the direction of invention, 
he encouraged and followed it out, and the result 
was an apparently perfect and highly-useful ap- 
paratus at the first effort. 

We do not contemplate urging a claim for a 
pension from the public on account of stirring 
up the latent genius of its Fultons and Whitneys, 
its Morses and McCormies, but are quite willing 
that these great results of our labors shall be set 
down to the account of the duty we owe to our 
age and generation “to do good as we have op- 
portunity.” Nor do we expect a compensation 
from the individuals whom we thus aid, equal 
to the value of the advantages they receive, 
any more than does a teacher, who imparts in- 
struction, expect his pupil to pay him the full 
value of his education.—Phrenological Cabinet, 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





BRAIN AND THOUGHT. 


Ricumonp mentions the case of a woman whose 
brain was exposed in consequence of the removal 
of a considerable portion of its bony covering by 
disease. He says he repeatedly made pressure 
on the brain, and each time suspended all feel- 
ings and all intellect, which were instantly re- 
stored when the pressure was withdrawn. The 
same writer also relates another case, that of a 
man who had been trepanned, and who perceived 
his intellectual faculties failing, and his exist- 
ence drawing to a close, every time the effused 
blood collected upon the brain so as to produce 
pressure. 

Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, mentions, 
in his lectures, that he saw an individual with 
his skull perforated, and the brain exposed, who 
was accustomed to submit himself to the same 
experiment of pressure as the above, and who 
was exhibited by the late Professor Westar to his 
class. His intellectual and moral faculties dis- 
appeared on the application of pressure to the 
brain; they were held under the thumb, as it 
were, and restored at pleasure to their full activ- 
ity by discontinuing the pressure. But the most 
extraordinary case of this kind within my knowl- 
edge, and one peculiarly interesting to the phys- 
iologist and metaphysician, is related by Sir 
Ashley Cooper in his surgical lectures. 

A man by the name of Jones, received an in- 
jury on his head, while on board a vessel in the 
Mediterranean, which rendered him insensible. 
The vessel, soon after this, made Gibraltar, 
where Jones was placed in the hospital, and re- 
mained several months in the same insensible 
state. He was then carried on board the Dol- 
phin frigate to Deptford, and from thence was 
sent to St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. He lay 
constantly upon his back, and breathed with dif- 
ficulty. His pulse was regular, and each time it 
beat he moved his fingers. When hungry or 
thirsty, he moved his lips and tongue. Mr. 
Clyne, the surgeon, found a portion of the skull 
depressed, trepanned him, and removed the de- 
pressed portion. Immediately after this opera- 
tion the motion of his fingers ceaced, and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon (the operation having 
been performed at one) he sat up in bed; sensa- 
tion and volition returned, and in four days he 
got out of bed and conversed. The last thing he 
remembered was the circumstance of taking a 
prize in the Mediterranean. From the moment 
of the accident, thirteen months and a few days, 
oblivion had come over him, and all recollection 
ceased. He had for more than one year drank 
of the cup of Lethe, and lived wholly uncon- 
scious of existence; yet, on removing a small 
portion of the bone which pressed upon the brain, 
he was restored to the full possession of the pow- 
ers of his mind and body.—_Journal of Health. 


Cups may still be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughout our country, and be forwarded at once to 
the publishers, for the present volumes of our Journals, 
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Architecture. 





OCTAGON AND GRAVEL 
, WALL HOUSES. 


A new era in the art of building seems to be 
dawning upon the world, or, at least, the idea 
seems to have broken upon the minds of some in- 
dividuals, that the present mode of building, of 
brick and stone, or wood, is not exactly adapted 
to the present and prospective wants of the 
world. This is undoubtedly the case ; for brick 
and stone are too expensive, and wood soon will 
be, and is now, in fact, in many places, besides 
being so subject to decay as to render it totally 
inadequate for any but a new country and a 
sparse population. The gravel wall claims to 
supply the required desideratum, and, I must 
confess, I think that claim is entitled to a respect- 
ful consideration. It is certainly much cheaper 
than brick, and in most localities is probably 
cheaper than wood ; and if it is properly put up, 
and the right materials used, I see no reason why 
it is not detter than either, provided an outside 
finish can be obtained that will not crack or peel, 
and that will resist the action of cold and mois- 
ture, and retain its beauty. This is the only dif- 
ficulty that yet remains unsettled in my mind, 
and this is, perhaps, in consequence of not being 
sufficiently informed on the subject. Can not 
some of the readers of the Journal, who have had 
experience in this matter, give it to the public 
through its columns? There are doubtless many 
(I know one, at least) who would be desirous of 
building in this manner, if they could be perfect- 
ly satisfied of its practicability. . 

Next, with regard to the octagon form. This 
form certainly has many advantages over the 
square form. It saves nearly one-fitth of outside 
wall, all the gable end, (unless you have a square 
roof,) and a large amount of cornice, and some 
are disposed to think that it cuts up into rooms 
to better advantage. 

It is certainly far superior to the oblong and 
winged forms, saving, in many instances, one-half 
of the outside wall and cornice, one-third of the 
roof, (provided you have a wooden roof in both 
cases,) besides getting more room in a@ more com- 
pact form. 

Iam of the opinion that all this expense of 
building woodsheds, especially for village resi- 
dences, and even most of farm-houses, is entirely 
useless. A good high, light, airy basement—a 
part of which can be“ partitioned off,” and made 
abundantly warm for vegetables—is as good a 
place, and handier for wood than a woodshed. it 
is no worse to bring wood up one pair of stairs 
than to go twice that distance, or more, on a lev- 
el; besides, you can, at a trifling expense, con- 
struct a dumb-waiter, by which any persons, even 
young girls and weakly women, can draw up a 
whole boxful of wood with perfect ease. 

By adopting this plan, we can have a form of 
house most admirably adapted to the gravel 
wall. 

But I am exceeding my limits. I took up my 
pen mainly to propose that the readers of the 
Journal who have given their attention to this 
matter, favor us with some plans of getting up 
and “partitioning off” octagon houses. There 
are several very good plans in the “ Home for 
All;” but there may be others equally good, or 
perhaps better, (with due deference to the author 
of that excellent work ;) and as this is a new style 
of building, there may be many excellent plans 
which may not very readily suggest themselves 
to the uninitiated. I have made several rough 
drawings, but have not yet concluded that they 
are unimprovable, or even fit to be made public. 

I would suggest, also, that some individuals 
who have the right “ gift,’ try their hands at a 


ten or twelve-sided house, and give us the result. 
P. K. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Coneress.—-The assembled wisdom of the na- 
tion at Washington have made a good move in passing a 
joint resolution of both Houses, in favor of sending relief to 
the Arctic Expedition under the command of Dr. Kane. 
This resolution authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
spatch a steamer and a tender to the Arctic Sea, with supplies 
for the gallant commander of the Expedition, concerning 
whose safety there is now considerable anxiety, A bill for 
the relief of sufferers by French Spoliations, which have been 
the subject of extensive speculation for many years back, 
has passed both Houses, but was arrested previous to enact- 
ment by the veto of the President. A bill has passed the 
House providing for more efficient discipline in the naval 
service. Among its most important features are the follow- 
ing: It provides that sailors serving three years, if faithful, 
shall receive an honorable discharge; and one reénlisting 
within three months after his discharge, on presenting his 
certificates of fidelity and obedience, shall be entitled to full 
pay during said three months. Summary Courts Martial 
may be ordered on petty officers, and persons of inferior 
ratings, who, on conviction of an offence, may be sentenced 
to any one of the following punishments: Discharge from 
service, with a bad conduct discharge; solitary confinement 
in irons, single or double, on bread and water, or diminished 
rations; solitary confinement in irons, single or double— 
the confinement not to exceed thirty days; solitary confine- 
ment in irons not exceeding two months; reduction of next 
inferior rating; deprivation of liberty on shore, on foreign 
stations. Extra police duties and loss of pay, not to exceed 
three months, may be added to any of the above-mentioned 
punishments, No sentence of a Court-Martial to be carried 
into effect, without the approval of the officer ordering the 
Court, who shall have power to remit, in part or altogether, 
but not to commute any sentence. Exceptions made in case 
of sickness or injury to the health of the person sentenced. 
Another bill for the same purpose has passed both Houses, 
the leading provisions of which are that the President shall 
summon a board of naval officers to make a careful exami- 
nation into the efticiency of officers, and report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy the names and rank of all officers of said 
grades who shall be incapable of performing, promptly and 
efficiently, their duty, both on shore and afloat. Ifthe find- 
ing be approyed of by the President, they shall be placed in 
the order of their rank and seniority at the time, upon a list 
in the Navy Register, to be called the Reserved List. They 
are to receive leave of absence, or furlough pay, to which 
they may be entitled when so placed, and shall be ineligible 
to further promotion, but shall be subject to the order of the 
Navy Department, at all times, for duty. The vacancies 
created in the active service list by placing officers on the 
reserved list, shall be filled by regular promotion, in the 
order of rank or seniority. All officers who may be pro- 
moted to fill vacancies, shall, while unemployed, receive 
only leave of absence, or, waiting orders, the pay to which 
they would have been entitled, if such promotion had not 
been made; but when employed at sea, or on other duty, 
they shall receive, in addition, the difference between that 
and the sea or other duty pay, of the grade to which they 
may be promoted. It is provided that this scrutiny and 
reseryation of officers shall extend only to the grades of 
Captain, Commander, Lieutenant, Passed Midshipmen and 
Masters. After debate, the bill passed—116 to 46. 





Tus Case or Lisut. Hunter.—The Secretary 
of the Navy has dismissed from the service the notorious 
Lieut, Hunter, of Alyorado memory, who lately came home 
from the Brazilian Coast with the Brig Bainbridge, contrary 
to orders. It seems that Mr. Hunter was at Montevideo 
when the late difficulties occurred between the Government 
of Paraguay and the American Consul, In his judgment, it 
was necessary that the Bainbridge should be despatched up 
the Parana to Assumpcion, to protect the Americans there 
against the insolence and oppression of President Lopez and 
his Councillors. Such, howeyer, was not the opinion of 
Commodore Salter, the commander of the United States 
squadron in these waters; and when Hunter applied for 
orders to go to Paraguay, the request was denied by the 
Commodore. Again, a month later, Lieut..Moore came 
down from the interior, and informed the Commodore of 
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the state of affairs; but, even then, though the latter might 
easily haye sent orders to Hunter to proceed up the river 
with his vessel, no such orders were issued. Mr. Hunter 
says it was because the commander-in-chief feared to take 
the responsibility—and accordingly, filled with disgust, the 
zealous lieutenant put up his helm and sailed for the United 
States, without permission from anybody—preferring, as he 
says, to let the Bainbridge ingloriously rot in the mud, at 
home, rather than ingloriously sail the seas, according to the 
orders of his proper commander. The legal punishment for 
this offence is death; but on his getting home, instead of 
being brought before a court-martial, the Secretary has sim- 
ply dismissed him, 


Tue SMITHSONIAN InstiruTION.—The Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution met at Washington in January, 
every member of the Board being present. The session was 
held with closed doors. The Smithsonian Regents vote, by 
a majority of two, to break up the compromise, which de- 
voted half of the yearly income to a library and museum, 
and the other half to publications, &c. Rufus Choate made 
a masterly and lucid argument to show that the Act of Con- 
gress required that a library and collections should be the 
principal objects of the Institution, that it would be vio- 
lated by the proposed abrogation of a compromise, to favor 
publications in opposition to the library. The Regents who 
voted to sustain the compromise were Choate, Douglas, 
Meacham, English, Stuart, Towers.. Those against it were 
all the oldest members of the Board, who probably felt com- 
mitted to that course by previous action. 


Unitep States Senator From New Yorx.— 
The Senate and Assembly of New York proceeded, on 
Tuesday morning, Feb. 5, to ballot for an U. 8. Senator for 
six years from the 4th of March next. Hon. William H. 
Seward was elected in both Houses on the first ballot. He 
received in the Senate 18 votes to 13 cast for all others, and 
in the House 69 votes to 57 for all others. No election in 
the country has been so long a subject of discussion and 
party strife. The question is now settled for six years to 
come, and the great State of New York will be represented 
by a statesman of acknowledged ability and great experi- 
ence, 


Nepraska——The Legislature of Nebraska as- 
sembled on the 16th, and received the message of Acting- 
Governor Cummings. Both Houses were permanently 
organized on the 17th by the choice of officers supposed to 
be favorable to the Administration. The course of the 
Governor would probably be sustained. 

THe TeMPERANCE Biiti.—The following is a 
synopsis of the Temperance Bill, now under consideration 
in the New York Legislature. Upon the first of May next, 
licenses are to cease. Hotels must close their bars, drink- 
ing-shops shut up, and bottles and barrels disappear from 
behind the counters of wholesale dealers. Liquor to drink 
can neither be sold nor given away. It is declared a public 
nuisance. If a shop be found open, the police are to give 
information of the fact to a magistrate. If a man is found 
reeling along the street, he is to be taken into custody, kept 
till sober, and then questioned as to where he got drunk. 
Any one who knows where liquor is kept may complain to 
the magistrate. Any one who knows that other people 
know where it is kept, may demand that they shall be 
brought into court and made to tell. The place being ascer- 
tained in any of these ways, the court will issue a warrant. 
The sheriff, or constable, or policeman, will go there, search 
counter, closets, shelves, cellars, &c., &c., seize all the bot- 
tles, decanters, barrels, kegs, and hogsheads, containing in- 
toxicating stuff, convey them to a safe place, and lock them 
up. If any one is found serving it out, he will be taken 
along. If no one is found, written notice will be given to 
the owner of the seizure. The case will then be tried im- 
mediately, but for good cause shown may be adjourned 
from time to time, not exceeding twenty days. Either com- 
plainant or defendant may demand a jury, by whom the 
issue shall be tried the same way, and with the same forms, 
as other criminal cases. If adjudged guilty, the defendant 
will be fined for the first offence $50, for the second $100, 
and thirty days’ imprisonment in the jail or penitentiary, 
for the third $100 to $500, and imprisoned from three to six 
months, Besides this, he must pay the costs of the suit, and 
forfeit the liquor, which the sheriff will then, in presence of 
witnesses, destroy. In case no owner is found for it in two 
weeks, it will be destroyed in the same way. Magistrates, 
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sheriffs, constables, and policemen, who neglect or refuse to 
perform these duties, may be fined any thing under $500, 
and imprisoned any time less than a year, or both. This is 
the substance of the prohibitory features of the bill. But 
they are subject to the following exceptions: Cider may be 
freely bought and sold in quantities over twenty-eight gal- 
lons, if not drunk on the premises of the seller. Alcohol 
and wine made from the native grape, may be manufactured, 
kept, or sold to persons authorized to retail them, and other 
pure and unadulterated spirits, or wine, for mechanical, 
chemical, or sacramental purposes. There shall be such a 
person in each election district. He must be a man of good 
moral character, and not interested in any place where in- 
toxicating drink is usually retailed, and must give ample 
proof and security that he will not sell itas a beverage. No 
dwelling-house unconnected with a dram-shop can be 
searched, except where the occupant or owner of It has 
been convicted within the previous year of selling in viola- 
tion of the law. 


TEMPERANCE.—Neal Dow has laid before the 
special committee of the Maine Legislature, a new liquor 
law, more stringent than the existing law. It inflicts for the 
first offence of illegal selling, a fine of $50 and imprison- 
ment in jail 4 months; for the second, $50 fine, and six 
months; and for the third, $100 fine, and State Prison one 
year. Intoxicated persons are obliged to disclose where they 
obtain their liquor, under penalty of going to the House of 
Correction. 


Tue Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that 
the Liquor Law passed by the Legislature is constitutional. 
The law is of a stringent character, prohibiting the retailing 
of liquor, with the exception of native wine, beer and cider, 
the penalty for violation being a fine and imprisonment. 
Public sentiment appears to favor the law. 


SuPPRFSsION OF OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS.—We 
understand that the Mayor of this city is making earnest 
efforts for the suppression of the sales of indecent publica- 
tions in the streets. Several newsboys have been arrested 
for hawking copies of a vile sheet, the proprietors of which 
have been held to answer in the proper quarter. 


MormonismM.-—Mrs, Sarah Young, one of the 
wives of Brigham, of Salt Lake City, has published a letter 
in which she talks severely about the Mormon faith. She 
anda Miss Eliza Williams, another refugee from Mormon 
society, promise shortly to visit Boston, and to give in that 
city and elsewhere, lectures on the peculiarities of the Mor- 
mons. 


SocratisM—-Among the passengers who ar- 
rived here by the steamship Union, was M. Victor Covsid- 
erant, who comes to prepare for the establishment in Texas, 
of the colony of Europeans which he has for some time had 
in contemplation. M. Cousiderant is known as the leader 
in Europe of that class of Socialists who adopt the system 
of Fourier. , 


JAPAN PRESENTS.—The presents from the Em- 
peror of Japan to President Pierce, are on deposit in the 


State Department. They consist of silks, swords, writing — 


tables, delicate and fragile ornaments, vases, bowls of glass, 
and other materials, umbrellas, mats, bells, jars, cabinets, 
flower boxes, lances, Japan matting, stone from Japan, stone 
from Loo Choo, agricultural implements, Japan shine 
(marked from Sindda) hermetically sealed, samples of sugar- 
cane, seven dogs, two birds, and lots of Plants, 


—_— 


A case came up for trial a few days since in 
New York, which revealed some of the secrets of the coffee 
trade. One man sued another for the value of forty bags of 
peas, The plaintiff was a coffee roaster, and had contracted 


with the defendant for 250 bags of peas, to be burnt with 
the coffee. 


SEVERAL bodies have recently been found in a 


state of petrifaction in an old grave-yard near Germantown, 


Ohio. One of the bodies had been buried twenty-four years. 
The shroud and all the covering on the body had disap- 
peared, but the body was perfect. The body was stone of a 
drab color, with the smile on her face which she wore when 
she died, 











TuE annual statement of the business of rail- 
roads in Massachusetts shows an increase during the last 
year, of 509,162 passengers compared with the previous 
year, and 204,979 tons of freight, 

A woMAN was robbed in the cars of the Central 
Railroad, a few miles east of Rochester, by an enterprising 
fellow-traveller. Chloroform was administed to her by an- 
other female, by offering the use of a smelling bottle, and 
while under its influence the robbery was effected. 


On a recent Sunday, Mrs. Mary Farrar, of 
Petersham, Mass., celebrated her one hundredth birth-day, 
by attending meeting at the Unitarian church. She ap- 
peared in good health—rose and stood unsupported during 
the singing. The thermometer stood in the morning only 
two degrees above zero, 


Tue coal mountain in Pennsylvania, which has 
been on fire since 1837, will probably soon be extinguished. 
A mass of coal has been consumed three-eighths of a mile 
long, sixty feet wide, and 300 feet deep, equal to 1,420,000 
tons of coal. 


TuE Catholic Telegraph states that the vener- 
able Father Mathew is at Madeira in distress, in want of 
means to pay his board. His right hand is paralyzed. 





JaMES RusseLL Lowe, the poet, has been 
elected to sueceed Prof. LonareLiow, in Harvard College, 
as Professor of Modern Languages and Belles Lettres. It is 
stated that he will accept the appointment; but before en- 
tering upon its duties he will spend a year abroad, in Ger- 
many and Spain. 


Proposition to repeal existing laws concerning 
usury, has been introduced into both branches of the 
Louisiana General Assembly. 

Isaac P. Davis, a literary gentleman of the old 
school, died in Boston, Jan. 18th, aged 84. He was one of 
the three surviving original members of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association. 

Tue Supreme Court of Wisconsin has acquit- 
ted Booth and Ryecraft, on their trial for aiding the escape 
of a fugitive slave, on the grounds of the illegality of the in. 
dictment against them. 

THeoporE Gray, the individual who was ar- 
rested about. two months ago, for throwing vitriol upon the 
dresses and clothes of upward of fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
as they were leaving the various places of amusement, in the 
months of Noyember and December, has been discharged, 
on the ground that he was insane at the time he committed 
the offences. 


Tue statue of Benjamin Franklin is to be 
erected in Boston. A contract has been made for a bronze 
statue, which is to be eight feet in height, and is to be com- 
pleted within twenty-six months from the date of the con- 
tract. The statue is to be cast by Mr. Ames, of Chicopee. 
Its cost will be $10,000. Neither the bas-reliefs—of which 
there are to be four—nor the foundation, have been yet con- 
tracted for. These will cost, with the necessary adornments, 
about $7,000 or $8,000. $16,000 have already been sub- 
scribed. The work will be finished in 1856, 


Drs. Hares and Bacon of Boston have reported 


_ that the impurity of the Cochituate is mainly caused by the 


presence of jish oil, 


A Pawnee Emigrating League, composed prin- 
cipally of building mechanics, who design settling in Kansas 
Territory, has been formed in Philadelphia. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Eastern War.—Our last advices from 
Europe aro still of an unfavorable character, in regard to the 
conduct of the war by the allied powers, The greatest dis- 
tress continued to prevail in the army before Sebastopol, 
while complaint and recrimination are the order of the day 
among British statesmen at home. A motion providing for 
an investigation of the condition of the army engaged in the 
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siege, was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Roebuch ; it passed by a vote of 305 to 148, and was followed 
by the instant resignation of the Ministry. After consul- 
tation with Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby, the Queen ac- 
cepted the resignation ; but, thus far, a new Ministry has not 
been formed. The Aberdeen Cabinet were to continue in 
office until further arrangements couldh e made, and mean. 
time the friends of the administration were actively hostile 
to Lord John Russell. 

Lorp Exery.—-The Earl of Elgin, on his arri- 
val at Liverpool from the seat of his late government in 
Canada, was presented with a public address from the Liver- 
pool and American Chambers of Commerce. The cere- 
mony of presentation took place in the Town Hall, Liverpool, 
where his Lordship, who was accompanied by Sir. P. C 
Roney and Capt. Torrens, was met and welcomed by a 
number of the most eminent mercantile men of the town. 
Major Tobin introduced Lord Elgin to the meeting. Mr. W. 
Oxley, President of the American Chamber of Commerce, 
read the address, of which the substance was congratulatory 
of Lord Elgin for the part he had in negotiating the Reci- 
procity Treaty. Lord Elgin replied in an appropriate speech. 

France.—Prince Napoleon, the heir presump- 
tive to the imperial crown, has returned from the Crimea in 
bad health. The great loan to the government has been taken 
by the French people themselves, so that the six millions 
of pounds sterling ($30,000,000) subscribed for, by English 
capitalists, through Sir. Francis Baring, was none of it 
accepted; and the deposit of $600,000 made on itis being 
returned.. The Emperor wisely designs to add to his secu- 
rity in possession of the crown a pecuniary interest among 
the people for the perpetuity of his dynasty Should he 
fail in the war with Russia, he will need it all. 

Tue VieNNA Negortiation.—With respect to 
the negotiations at Vienna, they were still going on, though 
nothing had been decided. Prince Gortschakoff was under- 
stood to have received written instructions from his govern- 
ment in regard to them, The exact contents were, of 
course, secret, but rumor from well-informed sources says, 
that Russia again expressed the Czar’s readiness to enter 
into negotiations for an honorable peace, and also his earnest 
desire to put an end to all present difficulties. It is also 
stated that the Austrian Minister expressed an earnest 
desire to see peace, but would, nevertheless, firmly insist 
upon the acceptance, by Russia, of such conditions as the 
welfare of Europe demanded; butitis added, Austria would 
hesitate to conclude an offensive alliance with England and 
France, until the latter powers should have stated exactly 
the nature of their demands. 
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GO .PLANT A. VINE! 


Reaver, go plant a vine! 

Why should the virgin soil drink in the sun? 
Why should his blessing shine 

On the bare earth with naught to rest upon? 
Go, plant a vine! 


Dig deep the soil; 

Let it behold thy morn and evening care; 
Bend to thy toil 

As thoughit were glad labor to prepare 
To plant a vine, 


‘Perhaps ‘twill cling, 

Alas! too late, around a withered tree, 
And all its fragrance fling 

On the ungrateful air full wearily: 
Yet plant a vine! 


No clusters may 

Reward thy labor and thy toil arrayed, 
Yet e’en a lamb may stray 

In summer heats beneath its broad-leaved shade. 
Go, plant a vine! 


Thou lovest thy fellow-man ; 

Why tarry longer ? for the sun will set. 
No philanthropic plan ! 

Up! up! Oh, hast thou nothing done as yet? 
Go, plant a vine! 
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FLOWER SEEDS !BY MAIL. 

Wits the hope of encouraging and facilitating 
the cultivation of flowers in all parts of our 
country, and thereby promoting the happiness, 
refinement and elevation of the people, rather 
ihan with an expectation of profit to ourselves, 
we publish the following list of choice flower- 
seeds, in packages, which we will send, PREPAID 
BY MAIL, to any part of the United States, on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar, per package. All letters 
must be prepaid, and the money must in all cases 
accompany the order. The seeds will be sent by 
return of mail. 


PACKAGE No. 1 
Contains the following varieties: 





Adonis Flower; a hardy annual;* color scarlet. ) 
Mixed Fall Aster; half hardy; diverse colors. 

Dwarf Mixed Aster. 

Athanasia Annual: hardy annual; yellow. 

Animated Palz; hardy annual; apetaloust 

Wind Flower; hardy perennial; + diverse colors, 
Pasque Flower ; hardy perennial; violet. 

Balsam Apple; tender annual, 10 ft. high ; yellow. 
Double Mixed Balsams ; half hardy ann., diy. col. dbl. fd. 
New Dwarf Beans; hardy perennial; white. 
Canterbury Bells; hardy perennial; white. 

Mixed Candy Tuft; hardy annual; diverse colors, 
Scarlet Cypress Vine; annual; scarlet climbing. 
Cardinal Flower; hardy perennial; scarlet. 

Double China Pink; hardy annual; diverse colors. 
Imperial Pink; hardy §biennial (1); diverse colors. 


PACKAGE No. 2 


Contains the following varieties : 


New Alyssum; very beautiful. 
Finest Mixed German Aster ; half hardy ; diverse colors. 
Dwarf Cocksbomb; tender annual; diverse colors. 
Mixed Double Dalia; hardy perennial; diverse colors, 
Daisy, Poetic; hardy perennial; diverse colors. 
Starry Marigold; hardy annual; orange. 
Caper Tree; hardy annual; green. 
Balloon Vine; tender annual; white and green. 
Mixed Chryantheum; hardy annual; various colors. 
Touch-Me-Not; tender annual; red. 

onesty ; hardy biennial; lilac and white, 
Scarlet Gilla Flower; half hardy annual. 
Mixed Portulaca; hardy annual; diverse colors. 


PACKAGE No. 3 


Contains the following varieties : 


French Honey Suckle; hardy biennial; red. 
Branching Larkspur; hardy annual; diverse colors, 
Scarlet Morning Glory; hardy annual. 

Pure White Portulaca; hardy annual; white, 
Mixed Flowery Petunia; hardy perennial ; diverse colors, 
Loye in a Mist; hardy annual; blue. 

White Spotted Love Grove; tender annual. 
Winged Peat; hardy annual; yellow. 

Yellow Eternal Flower; hardy annual. 

Dwarf Convolvulus; hardy annual; three colors. 
Venus Looking-Glass; hardy annual; blue. 

Scarlet Zinnia; half hardy annual. 

Globe Amaranthus; hardy annual; purple. 





* Annual—lasting only one year. 

+ Perennial—lasting three or more years, 

+ Apetalous—without petals. 

% Biennial—lasting two years. Biennials and perennials, marked 
thus : (1) flower the first year if planted early, 


Those who wish for only a part of these FLower 
SwEps, should specify according to the numbers 
which they prefer. No. 1, No. 2, or No.3. It 
will be seen that No.1 contains sixteen varieties ; 
No. 2 thirteen varieties; and No. 3 thirteen 
varieties. One Dollar pays for one package. 
Three dollars pays for the whole three packages, 
forty-eight varieties. We pay postage on the 
seeds, at the New York office. Address, prepaid, 
Fow ers anp Wetts, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Cuorce GARDEN SEEDs.—The following put up 
in parcels weighing about one half ounce each, 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 


prices annexed : 
Cents 

ArticHoxrs, Green Globe, 25 
AsPaRaous, Giant, 10 
Brets—Early Blood Turnip, 

Early Yellow, Long Blood, 

White Sugar, Green for 

Stews, each 10 
Brocote—Early White or 


Cents. 
Onrton — Welsh, for Salad, 15 
Large Red and Yellow ‘ 
Dutch, each 10 
Parsixey—Hambug or is 


Rooted, + 
Extra Curled, and Plain, 
each 10 


Purpla, 20 Parsnip—Guernsey,or Cup, 
Canpacr—Large late Ber- New Round or Long 
gen, 95 White, each 10 
Earliest Dwarf, Superfine, 15 Prrr“ar—Cherry, 25 
Late Flat Dutch, fine, 15 Long Cayenne, Large 
Red for Pickling, 12 Squash, each 20 
Early Dromhead, and Su- PumPKin—Mammoth, 15 
garloat, each 10 Rabisa—New Rose Colored 


Winter, | 15 
White, Yeliow, Purple, 

Scarlet, Grey Turnip, 

Early Scarlet Short top, 


Carrots—Early Horn, Long 
Orange, dei Long 
Yellow, eac 

CavuLiFLowgr—Large Lon- 


don, (early or late) 20 Long White Maples, 
CxLErny—Giant White Solid, White Spanish, each 10 
and Cole’s Sup. Red, each 15 Ruvusars—Karly Tobolsk, 
New Silver Giant, 12 and Myatts Vic. each 15 
CucumBer — Long Green Sarstry, or veg. Oyster, 
Turkey, 25 Long White, 12 
English Gherkin, 20 Savory—Winter, 25 
Long Green Southgate, 15 Summer, 15 
Long Green Prickley, 12 Srrnacu—New Zealand, 
Early Green Cluster, 10 Summer, 15 
Early Short Green, 10 _ Round leaved, or Prickley, 10 
Eee Puiant, Large Purple, 87 SquasH—Early Egg, or Ap- 
KavLe—Siberian, 10 ple, Lima Cocoanut, and 


Letives — Ice Drumhead, Polk, (fine winter), 15 


(fine) 15 Crook Neck, (Summer or 
Early Curled Silesia, 12 Winter,) Early White 
Large Green Head, 12 Scullop, Bush, 10 

Musx-Mz._on—Pomegranate Swest Macorum, 25 

or Musk Scented, 25 TuymE, 25 
Large Yellow Cantelope, 12 Tomaro— Red or Yellow 
Extra Fine Nutmeg, 12 Cherry,and PearShap'd, 20 
Pine Apple, 12 Large Red or Yeilow, 15 

Wartra-M&.on--Ice Cream, Turnip—Early Dutch, 
extra fine, 15 Waite, Flat, or Globe, 
Apple Seeded, 15 Farly or Late Red-top, 
Black Spanish, 12 Long Yellow, French, 
Long Island, 10 Dales, Hybrid, New Gol- 
Oxra—Long White or den Globe, Yellow Aber- 
Green, 10 deen, Swan’s Egg, each 10 


The following are too heavy to be sent by mail, 
but can be sent by express. The figures annexed 
show the prices per quart in New York. Freight 
must be paid by parties ordering: 


Cents. Cents. 
Ene.ish DwanrF Brans, per Larger Sorrs—Dwarf, per 
uart. Early Mazayan, quart. Queen of Dwarfs, 
road Windsor, Sword Blue Eclipse, 50 
Long Pod, 18 Banksian Marrow, fine, 25 
Dwaker or SNop Beans-- *Knight’s Green Dwarf 
Quail Head, or Early Marrow, 3T 
Rachel, Early Yellow, Strawberry, 18 
six weeks, Refugee, or Hair’s New Dwarf Mam- 
100 to 1, Early Marrow moth, (extra), 15 
fat, Early Turtle Soup, 25 Faru— 
Extra Early Soap Shorts, 87 *Stanley Marrow, (extra 
Large White Kidney, 18 fine), 15 
Pours or Running BEans— *Knight’s New Tall Mam- 
Smsll_ White Lima, moth, 1 00 
Large White Lima, Im- * arter’s Victoria, Tall 
ported White Lima, Sugar, Edible Pods, 50 
(large), each 50 Woodford’s Tall Prolific 
Dutch Case Knife, 37 Waterloo Blue, 


Pris—Early, per quert, 
Washington, or true May, 18 
Emperor, and Champion 

of England, 37 y 
Bishop’s Long Pod, - 60 Those marked * are Wrinkled 
Early Warwich, Early Marrow, the finest flavored of all 

Double Blossom, frame, 18 the Peas. 


Pompxin—Connecticut field, 25 
Green Siriped Bell, 12 


All letters should be plainly addressed to 
FowLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Wotes and Queries. 


CRIMINAL LEGISLATION. 


A SERIES of articles are in course of publica- 
tion in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
on the principles of Crimman LEGisLation and 
the practice of Prison DiscrpLinn, by GEorGsE 
Compe, author of the Constitution of Man. The 
importance of the subject and the talent and 
learning of the author, are a sufficient guarantee 
for their interest and value. These articles alone 
will be worth many times the price of a year’s 
subscription to that valuable periodical. Besides, 
it is a subject which demands the attention of 
every one, that our sympathy may become more 
generally enlisted for the unfortunate culprit, by 
which we may strive more ardently for his re- 
form.—Iillinois Freeman’s Advocate. 


The subject of CAPITAL PUNISHMENT is engaging 
the minds of Reformers every where, and of all 
schools, the religious, political and social. We 











_ recently lectured in Oneonta. 
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shall examine it in the light of PurEnoLocy. On 
this basis the question must finally be SETTLED. 
It gives us great pleasure to introduce to our 
readers the clear and logical arguments of that 
fine and forcible reasoner, GeorGE ComBE. 


A. GENTLEMAN IN TENNESSEE writes: “ You will 
please send me word whether ‘Hopes and Helps for the 
Young of Both Sexes,’ contains love - letter writing or not, 
and if it does, and is well executed, I want it.” 

We must inform our correspondent that “Hopes and 
Helps” does not contain love - letter writing; but we will 
assure him if he will read it and profit by its lessons, he will 
get different ideas of love, courtship and marriage than he 
now seems to entertain. As far as our experience goes, the 
girls don’t like copied letters. But read the book, and you 
will doubtless be able to originate some that will suit. It is 
sent by mail, post paid, for 87% cents. 


PHRENOLOGY IN ONEONTA.—The Oneonta Her- 
ald, Otsego co., N. Y., speaks of our friend, H. B. Grszons, 
Phrenologist, in terms of high commendation. Mr. Gibbons 
The Herald says: Those of 
our citizens who have not attended his lectures have lost 
much which would have been of interest and benefit to 
them. 


(1.) How may excessive cautiousness be re- 
strained? 

By reason, stimulating courage, and good health. 

(2.) How much sleep does an adult of sedentary habits 
require? 

From seyen to eight hours. 

(3.) What organ or organs is the seat of Ambition? 

Approbativeness and Self-Esteem. 


I wrore some time since to Mr. Joseph Hawley 
of Detroit, Mich., respecting his roofing material, as I sce 
you refer us to him for particulars. I have received no an- 
swer from him, very likely he has removed from that place. 
Perhaps, sir, you can give me the particulars respecting it. 
I have already built a large house after your mode, and like 
it so well that I think of putting up several other buildings 
with the same material next season, and would like to use 
this roofing material. 

At Nashua, N. H., I saw several houses, some made of 
gravel and others of other material, covered by a kind of 
tared paper, put on three thicknesses, and covered with 
gravel stones and tar, which Mr. Noyes, a wealthy man 


and heavy builder, and several others, recommended highly. 


* The inventor, I was told, lived in Worcester, Mass. It costs 


some five cents per foot; but the first cost was thought not 
to exceed three cents. 


_— 


B. D.S., Iowa. The price of passage to Cali- 
fornia by the Panama route, (railroad across the Isthmus, ) 
including entire transit ticket, is for first cabin, state room 
berth, $300; second cabin, open berth, $250; steerage, $150. 


Maxims And Morats.—-Three things to loye-— 
courage, gentleness, affectionateness. 
. poe things to admire—intellectual power, dignity, grace- 

ulness. 

Three things to reyerence—religion, justice, self-denial. 

fiiy things to delight in—beauty, frankness, cheerful 
spirit. 

Three things to pray for—faith, peace, purity of heart. 

Three things to like—cordiality, good humor, mirthfulness. 

Three things to suspect—flattery, puritanism, sudden 
affection. 

Three things to avoid—idleness, loquacity, flippant jesting, 

Three things to cultivate—good books, good triends, 
good humor, 

Three things to contend for—hono1, country, friends. 

Three things to govern—temper, impulse, the tongue. 

A wise man never grows old in spirit; he marches 
with the age. 

She who studies her glass, neglects her heart. 


Refinement in manners is the only quality which can 


distingnish you from the lower class of people. 

Neyer make a jest of any person; particularly of those 
with whom you live on terms of friendship. 

Young people should reverence their parents at home, 
strangers when abroad, and themselves when alone. 

Lying is so infamous a vice, that we should avoid it even 
in jest. Exaggeration is a species of falsehood. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION.—Dr. Har- 
riet K. Hunt, of Boston, pays her taxes under protest, alleg- 
ing that taxation without the privilege of suffrage is unjust. 
Persons who are afraid of knotty and perplexing questions 
had better not attempt a thorough examination of the subject 
which her action suggests, 
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It is several years since the inventor commenced his in- 
vestigations of this subject, during which he has devoted 
much time and money to this object; and now has the sat- 
isfaction of its approval by every competent person who has 
examined it in principle and detail. That there are many 
places in this country where this plan would be a desidera- 
tum, none can doubt. . 

All parties interested in such an improvement are invited 
to examine the subject for themselves. The patentee, if 
invited to do so, will visit any part of the country where 
this improvement is wanted, with a working model, with 
the assurance that it will be adopted if approved; but if 
approved and not adopted, a reasonable remuneration for 
such visit would be expected. Or if provided with a public 
hall, gratis, will give an elaborate description of the whole 
subject to such as are willing to pay the usual price of ad- 
mittance to a public exhibition. 

The main design of the inventor in the gonstruction of 
this travelling bridge, is to provide railroad companies with 
a convenient method of crossing navigable rivers where 
drawbridges are objectionable, but it may also be used as a 
substitute for a ferry-boat. It is designed to afford the 
means of crossing broad rivers, over which the expense of 
constructing long bridges are very great, and the keeping of 
them in repair no less so. _ 

At such places as Albany, N. Y., and Havre de Grace, 
Md., where ferry-boats are used to cross the rivers, to con- 
nect railroad lines, and where the waters are frozen in 
winter, such a bridge would afford convenient crossing dur- 
inga ll seasons. At Cleveland and other places where the 
stream is not over two hundred feet in width, no piers are 
necessary ; all that is requiied in such places is land enough 
for the bridge to run back upon, in order to leave the stream 
entirely unobstructed. The idea is a novel and bold one, 
Can it be carried out successfully, or is it inoperative? 
Several distinguished engineers, we have been informed, 
have pronounced a favorable verdict, and concur in the 
opinion that it is economical and practicable. That such a 
bridge can be constructed and operated, who can doubt, in 
the present advanced state of engineering in our country. 
Of course it is not to be expected but improvements will be 
made upon it, but its economy in all its workings, is the 
main question, What company or association will first test 
this on a scale of sufficient magnitude? We hope we have 
more than one that will do this. 

The patentee does not confine himself to the exact mode 
of propelling the bridge, as here represented. 

More information may be obtained of the patentee by 
letter addressed to [or otherwise] him at his residence, 
tioned above, where a working model can be seen. 

he following communication from Mr, Haswell, Marine 
and Civil Engineer, isamong the testimonials received from 
scientific men; 
« New York, Feb. 19, 1855. 

Sir: The drawing and explanation of your Travelling 
Bridge, designed for the transportation across rivers, of loco- 
motive trains, ordinary travel, &c., were duly received by me, 
and upon an examination of them, and a consideration of 
the character and operation of an instrument like to that 
presented by you, I submit the following opinions: 

1. The essential features of the arrangement, so far as my 
observation extends, are wholly novel. 2, The arrangement 
is perfectly practicable. 8. Utility in its application is at- 
tainable under the circumstances, of the transit of navigable 
rivers where the obstructions of a permanent bridge, and the 
delays of a draw, would be very objectionable. Finally, 
the adoption of such a structure, in any of the cases here 
cited, would be productive of economy, and in many appli- 
cations of it in this country, where the fall of the river is 
great, it could be worked by the aid of the water thereof, 
and consequently free of the cost of locomotion beyond the 
labor of attendance. 

Iam, respectfully, your obedtant servant, 
Cuas. H. Haswet1, 
Marine and Ciyil Engineer. 
To Mr. Frederic Field, 


15 Laight st., New York. 





New Enterprise.—The Worcester Transcript 
says: We noticed yesterday morning a man about our 
streets, collecting into a bag old stumps of cigars. In our 
larger cities; the collecting of old ’cigars is made quite a 
lucrative business, as they are readily purchased by tobacco- 
nists, and manufactured into Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco, 
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Witerary Wotices. 


Att Works noticed in this department of the 
JOURNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices, 
Evropzan Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed to 
Fowters anp WEt15, 308 Broadway, New York. 








TarEE Hours Scuoon a Day: A Talk with 
Parents. By Wm. L. Cranpat. For sale by Fow errs 
AND WELLS. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1,25.] 


We wish we could place this little book in the hands of 
every parent in the land. We boast of our schools, (and 
with all their evils they have done much for the country,) 
put in nothing is there a greater need of radical reform than 
in them. This book will pave the way for the needed 
changes. Mr. Crandal has not exposed all the falseness 
connected with our systems of education, but he has made 
a good beginning. The leading idea, which gives the name 
to his work, is that three hours per day is as much time 
as can be safely and profitably employed by the young in 
mental culture, The Tribune gives the following synop- 
sis of the work, which is very good as far as it goes. It de- 
serves an extended review; but our space will not allow it 
in this number: 


I. A “sound mind in a sound body” is the proper end of 
education. But health of body and vigor of mind are both 
assailed and impaired by a daily confinement of six hours 
in the school-room. 

II. Even with the best ventilation no school-room in 
which a score or more of persons are daily collected, can be 
so healthy as the open air. No pupil, therefore, should be 
kept in school longer than his attention can be absolutely 
fixed upon, absorbed in, his lessons. And experience has 
proved that three hours per day is as long as such attention 
can unflaggingly be given. 

Ill. The first duty of every child is to crow. It is of 
course ‘a primary duty of every parent to see that the am- 
plest facilities of growth and development are secured to 
his children. To this end the constant, or all but constant, 
enjoyment of pure, fresh air, unconstrained attitudes, puaple 
exercise, exhilarating play, &c., are indispensable. 

IV. The mind naturally loves Knowledge, seeks it, re- 
ceives it with delight, and assimilates it. Each child is a 
natural seeker, and absorbs Truth as naturally as the grow- 
ing plant or tree imbibes carbon. We should so adjust our 
Educational machinery as to preserve this thirst for intel- 
lectual acquirement fresh and keen through life. 


Mr. Crandal, we are glad to see, recognizes the truth that 
education. means something more than mere intellectual 
culture. He would educate and develop the body as well 
as the mind. 

Old fogies will sneer at some of the doctrines of this book, 
but we venture to say they will not dare to meet them with 
fair argument3. Let them controvert this statement, for 
instance, if they can: 


Whoever attempts to teach and does not understand the 
science of Phrenology and Psychology, and the relations of 
Electricity to the human system, teaches by guess, as he 
can not know what he is about. 


We have no room to tell the reader more about this most 
original and suggestive book, but we earnestly commend 
it to all parents and teachers. Let Wm, L. Crandal have a 
hearing in behalf of poor suffering, abused childhood. 


THE AMERICAN House CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ 
AssIsTANT.—A -new and easy system of lines founded on 
Geometrical principles for cutting every description of 
joints and for framing the most difficult roofs, to which 
is added a complete treatise on Mathematical instruments, 
Also Mensuration, table of the weights, and cohesive 
strength of the several materials used in the construction 
of buildings, a treatise on stair building, &e. By Lucius 
D. Gouxp, Architect. Second edition. Large quarto. 
New York: Daniel Burgess and Co. fs 


The title of this work gives a fair idea of its contents. 
We have examined it with considerable interest; and as we 
are able to understand many of the rules laid down, we have 
no doubt it will be a valuable aid to practical men. - It con- 
tains 136 pages of letter-press and 48 pages of various plans 
for the use of the student. We consider it a very practical 
and valuable work, 

BaTTLes oF THE CRIMEA; with a superb Map of 
the Seat of War. New York: G. 8. Wells. Price, pre- 
paid, by mail, 56 cents. Fow mrs anp WELLS. 

An interesting and timely work, containing a historical 


ummary of the Russian War, from its commencement to 
the present time, and giving a graphic picture of the great 
drama of war—its bloody encounters, thrilling incidents, 
hair-breadth escapes, fierce enthusiasm, individual daring, 
etc. It is illustrated with a new plan of Sebastopol. 


For Youne Men ann Youna Women.—Just pub- 
lished, Tz Ways or Lire; showing the Right Way and 
Wrong Way, the High Way and Low Way, the True 
Way and False Way, the Way of Honor and of Dishonor 
By Rey. G. 8. WEAVER. 

A new work, by the author of “ Hopes and Helps,” marked 
by the same high-toned moral bearing, adapted to both 
sexes, The following interesting topics are among the 
Contents: 

Principle and Pleasure; Honesty and Policy; Right and 
Might; Show and Substance; Luck and Pluck; Theory 
and Practice; Fact and Fiction; The Real and Ideal; Char- 


acter and Reputation; Knowledge and Culture; The Actual 
and the Possible. 


Tue Ways or Lives, may be had by return of 
the first Mail, by remitting the amount ~50 cents—in Post- 
age-stamps, to the publishers, as follows : 

Fow.ers anp Wet1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 

(22 Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2; Twelve copies 
for $4; Sixteen copies for $5. Handsomely bound. 

AGENTS would find this one of the most useful, popular, 


and saleable books yet published. It should be placed in the 
hands of every Family. 


JUVENILE Macazines.—We are in the receipt 
of several. There is Tur STUDENT, a very useful monthly 
periodical for children and youth, parents and teachers. 
Published at $1 a year. 

Tue Yourn’s Canrner, is a nice, snug little monthly, full 


of pretty stories, pretty poetry, and pretty puzzles. $100 a 
year, 


Tue Lirttz Pruerim, is a small quarto paper, published 
at 50 cents a year, 


_ Tue Yourn’s Casket, a small monthly magazine, at 50 
cents a year. 


All these come to us regularly. We will forward names 
to publishers, and magazines to subscribers, on receipt of the 


subscription price, as given above. FowLrrs AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Booxs RECENTLY PuBLIsHED.—For sale at our 
office, or sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 
Address (prepaid) FowLers AND WeL1s, 3808 Broadway, 
New York. 

American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1855. 12mo, 852 pages, paper. $1. 

The World a Workshop ; or, the Physical Re- 


lation of man to the Earth. By Thomas Ewbank, 12mo., 
87h cents, 


Knickerbocker Gallery. Containing original 
articles from the best writers, and steel portraits. $7. 


The American Sportsman. Notes on shooting, 
and the habits of the game birds and wild fowl of America. 
Illustrated. 8yvo, 494 pages. $3.50. 


The Papal Conspiracy Exposed: and Protest- 
antism Defended in the Light of Reason, History, and 
Scripture. $1 50. 


Cornell’s Primary Geography, with maps and 
cuts. 4to. 50 cents, 

Christianity and Statesmanship. With kindred 
topics, by William Hague, D.D 12 mo, 429 pages. $1 25. 

Hibernia; or Comprehensive Sketches of Ire- 
land, religious and historical, with an account of the causes 


of the degradation of the country, ete, by a clergyman. 
62 cents. 


Post Meridian. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
12mo. 83 cents. 
~ Whig Almanac for 1855. 12 cents, 

Life of Rey. Hosea Ballou; with accounts of 
his writings by Thomas Whittimore, 2vols, $2. 

Chemical Atlas ; or the Chemistry of Familiar 


Objects. By Edward L, Youmans. Imp. 4to, 106 pages. 
$2 50. 


Wolfert’s Roost and other Papers; now just 
collected. By Washington Irving. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 
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Husiness. 


New Books, and ADVERTISEMENTS for Lire IL- 
LUSTRATED, THE PHRENOLOGIOAL and WATER-CURE JOUR- 
NALS, may be sent to FowLers AND WELLS, 

308. Broadway, New York; 
4142 Washington street, Boston, and 
234 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertion, ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the 
Publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding that 
in which they are to appear. 4 

All appropriate and useful subjects, such as Literature 
Agriculture, Mechani.s, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are 
deemed proper, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors 
tobacco, etc., will be scrupulously rejected. 
een 

Parent Orrick DepaRTMENT.—It will be seen, 
by reference to another column, that we have now estab- 
lished in connection with this office a department for trans- 
acting the business of inventors with the United States 
Patent Office. This department will be under the superin- 
tendence of John B. Fairbanks, Esq., @ man well qualified 
by experience and a knowledge of the mechanic arts for this 
position. We have offered these facilities to inventors with 
the hope and confidence of benefiting a most worthy, perse- 
vering, and useful class of men and women—and a class in 
which may often be found those as puor as meritorious. 

Inventors have a most important part to act in the great 
cause of human reform, and whatever we can do to aid them 
in realizing a just remuneration for their mental acquisitions 
and contributions to human knowledge and improvement, 
we shall be ready to do. We are confident that a large ma- 
jority of our readers and patrons are of that original, inde- 
pendent class of persons, who have ever been the leaders in 
the world of reform—as well in mechanism as in morals, 
mind, or any other scheme for human education and ag- 
grandizement, 

Inventors are often deceived and defrauded by men who 
aro more truly patent swindlers than patent attorneys. 
There may be exceptions to the general rule; most patent 
attorneys are, doubtless, honest, and conduct their business 
honorably, but there should be no exceptions to the rule 
Those who have entered the inventor's field of labor are as 
much entitled to fair dealing and fair remuneration for their 
services as those in any other department of human toil, 
whether physical or mental, and their rights should be 
secured to them as carefully and as fully as any other of our 
natural rights. 

We shall hereafter notice, in some one or more of our 
publications, such new inventions and improvements which 
come under our observation as are of interest and utility to 
our many readers. 

As soon as the necessary responsible parties can be ob- 
tained in foreign countries to procure patents, we shall be 
able to offer facilities for securing foreign patents, as well as 
American. 





— 


Our New Weekty— Lire ILiustratep — is 
meeting with the most cordial welcome and hearty support, 
wherever and by whomsoever it is received. Thougi not 
yet quite half a year old, it has a circulation of several thou- 
sand copies. It ought to reach THN THOUSAND the first 
year, and wéll if our friends continue their good efforts in 
procuring subscribers. It has proved acceptable to all, and 
objectionable to none. We have determined to make Lirz 
IutiustraAteD the very best family newspaper possible. 
Subscribers may commence now or any time. It will be 
sent a year for $2. Half a year for $1. Prospectuses and 
samp’e copies sent gratis to all who may wish to form clubs. 


_— 


Fruir Sreps.—It is not yet too late to procure 
and plant apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, and other fruit 
seeds the coming spring; though the sooner they are put 
into the ground the better. For mode of preparation and 
planting, see “Agricultural Department” of Lirz In.vs- 
TRATED, in which directions and instruction are given. 

GarpEN Sreps and FLowrr Sreps may be found on 
page 63 of the present number. 

. SHowers or Sarners.—Our subscribers in Ore- 
gon, Washington Territory, California, and in other “Hard 
Currency” States, are remitting their subscriptions in the 





real “dust”—the “yellow boys.” One, two, three, four or 
five gold dollars, or a half eagle, may be remitted by mail at 
single letter postage. When carefully “done up,” there is 
no more danger than in sending bank-notes. 

Large amounts should be sent in checks, or drafts on New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly endorsed, payable 
to FowLers AND W<LLS. We pay cost of exchange. 


Mrs. D. Cuasx, Eaton. Your letter is received, 
will you please let us know the State you live in? There 
are eight post offices named Eaton, scattered from Maine 
to Missouri, and we have no means of ascertaining to which 
you belong. 


PLEASANT AND ProriTaBLE EMPLOYMENT.—In 
every town and village, for any number of young men, to 
sell VALUASLE BOOKS, and to canvass for our popular 
and scientific Journals. All who engage with us will be 
secured from the possilility of loss, while the profits will 
be very liberal For particulars, address FOwLERS AND 
We tis, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


aMiscellang. 


A Natorat Dreata.— The following account of 
death from old age, by the distinguished divine, Dr. A. L, 
P. Green, of Nashville, will be read with great interest by 
every student of nature, The death of Aunt Phillis, as the 
doctor beautifully expresses it, was truly a “natural death,” 
for death from disease is not according to nature, but might 
cay be classed under the head of “accidents” or “ casu- 
alties :°— 

Docror Eve: Dear Sir: I promised you that I would 
furnish you with some of the facts connected with the last 
days of Aunt Phillis, an old negro woman of mine, who died 
last fall. Aunt Phillis was, at the time of her death, at the 
lowest estimate, 111 years old, and the probability is that she 
was several years older. 

For fifty years past she has enjoyed uninterrupted health, 
and, as far as I have been able to learn, she was never sick 
in her life, except at the birth of her children. For thirty 
years of her life, and down to within three years of her death, 
she did not seem to undergo the slightest change in her ap- 
pearance—time exercising but little power over her. The 
first sign of decay was that of sight, which took place about 
three years before her death: up to that time she was in the 
full enjoyment of all her senses; and at the age of one hun- 
dred and four years would have married an old negro man 
of seventy-five, if I had not objected. 

Her sight failed not in the usual way, but she became near- 
sighted, not being able to see objects at a distance. Soon 
after this her hearing declined, but up to the time of her 
death, she could hear better than old persons generally do. 
The first indication of mental failure was that of locality,(1) 
she not being able to find her way toa neighbor's house; yet 
her memory seemed perfect in all otherrespects. She recol- 
lected her friends and old acquaintances, but could not find 
her way to their houses. 

I at first supposed that this was owing to defective sight, 
but on examination found it wasinthe mind. Still her loco- 
motion was good; she had the full use of herself, and could 
walk strong and quick, like a young person, and held herself 
up so straight, that when walking from me I often took her 
for some of the younger servants about the premises. The 
next, and to me the most singular sign of decline was, that 
she lost the art of walking—not that she had not strength 
enough to walk, but forgot how to walk.(2) 

The children would lead her forth and interest her fora 
while, and she would get the idea, which seemed to delight 
her very much, and she would walk about the yard and 
porches until some person would tell her she had walked 
enough—but she would no sooner take her seat, and sit for 
afew moments, before all idea of walking would be gone, 
and she would have to be tawght over again. 

At length she became unwilling to try to walk, unless she 
had hold of something: take her by the arm and she would 
walk, and walk well, but just as soon as you would let her 
go she would stop, and if no further aid was afforded her she 
would get down and crawl like a child; and at length be- 
came so fearful that she refused to walk altogether, and con- 
tinued to set up during the day, but had to be put to bed 
and taken up like a child. After awhile she became unwill- 
ing to get up altogether, and continued to lie until she died. 

All this time she seemed to be in good health, took her 
regular meals, and her stomach and bowels were uniformly 
in good condition. I often examined her the best I could, 
and she had no pains, no sickness, no aches of any kind, and 
from her own account, and from all that I was able to learn, 
she was in good health, and all the while in fine spirits. The 
intellect and the mind seemed to be perfectly good, only 
that she did not seem to know where she was all the time. | 8) 
At length one of the children said to me that Aunt Phillis 
was getting cold, and on examining her I found it even so; 
the extremities were cold—still she took her regular meals ; 
and did not complain of anything ; and the only change that 
I recollect of was that she slept a little more than usual. 
The coldness increased for two days, when she became as 
cold almost as a dead person. Her breathing began at length 
to shorten, and grew shorter and shorter, till she ceased to 
breathe. ; ‘ 

Deat : closed in upon her like going into 4 soft, sweet sleep, 
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and for two minutes it was difficult to tell whether she was 
breathing or not, There was no contortion, no struggle, no 
twisting of the muscles, but after death she might have still 
been taken, on a slight examination, to have been in a deep 
sleep. So passed away Phillis—the only natural death I ever 
witnessed.— _Vashville Medical Journal. 


Note 1. The records of disease and injuries of the brain af- 
ford numerous instances of persons who have lost, tempora- 
rily or partially, the use of some faculty of memory, as of 
colors, facts, numbers, names, and words. Metaphysicians 
speak of the faculty of memory as though there were but 
one faculty. They do not account for the various kinds of 
memory, or for the fact that a person may have one or more 
kinds of memory in a high degree of perfection, while on one 
or more subjects his memory is idiotic. ‘“ Aunt Phillis” 
remembered all about her friends, but failing in her local 
memory she could not find her way to their residences. We 
regard this account as a proof of the plurality of the facul- 
ties, and, of course, of the Phrenological doctrine, It is not 
strange for aged persons to lose their memory of facts, but 
it is unusual for them to retain facts and forget localities, 

2. We suspect there may be some connection between the 
faculty of Locality, which gives a knowledge of direction, and 
the process of walking. So that when Aunt Phillis lost the 
use of the faculty of Locality, that oss affected her mental 
power to walk, or destroyed her memory of the process of 
walking. 

8. She even appeared to forget where she was, showing 
that a knowledge, or cognizance of one’s own home or place, 
depends on Loéality. She forgot the position of other places 
in their relation to her home, and why not forget its posi- 
tion in relation to all other places? The idea of place, of 
here and there, as such, was lost with the loss of the faculty of 
Locality. Can Anti-Phrenologists either understand or ex- 
plain such a case as this old woman, Phillis, presents ? 

Srema. 


THE Power or Nations.—That nation which 
employs the greatest amount of the best machinery, in every 
department of industry, says the Scientific American, is the 
most powerful. It was calculated ten years ago, that Britain 
had manufacturing machinery in operation equal to the 
labor of 400 millions of men—nearly half the inhabitants of 
the globe, This is the secret why one-fourth of a population 
of 20,536,357, with only two and seven-tenths of an acre of 
land for each, a climate by no means genial, and a soil not 
very productive naturally, not more than one-fourth cf the 
population being actual producers, can pay .$250,000,000 of 
taxes every year to the general government, besides support- 
ing all the rest of the population, and paying the great county 
and municipal taxations of the country. Our own country 
is extensive in domain, fruitful in soil, varied in climate, has 
one-fifth more inhabitants than Britain, and possesses natu- 
ral resources surpassing those of all other nations. Its com- 
merce floats on every sea, its inhabitants are ingenious, in- 
telligent, and industrious, and its moral and physical power 
is second to no other nation. But without the great amount 
of useful machine power which our country possesses—those 
Briarean hands of iron which spin, weave, sow, reap, forge, 
grind, saw, plane, and hew—our country would not be pow- 
erful, though its inhabitants were twice as numerous, and its 
natural resources ten-fold more abundant. Many entertain 
the opinion that the number of inhabitants, the climate, the 
extent of territory, and the natural fruitfulness of soil, are the 
exponents of a nation’s power. If this were so, those nations - 
would be the most powerful which possessed the greatest 
number of inhabitants, the largest extent of territory, the 
finest climate, and the richest soil, But do we find this to bo 
true respecting the nations of the earth? No; some of the 
weakest and most depressed of them, with inhabitants bask- 
ing under the most serene skies, and walking upon the most 
extensive and fruitful plains. Look at China, Persia, and 
some of the Indian kingdoms in Asia; Spain in Europe, and 
Brazil in America, for proofs of this opinion, Machinery, 
then, is the foundation on which rests the physical power of 
modern nations, and its perfection and multiplicity should 
be the aim and object of every citizen. 


The Tribune has received a letter, from which 
the following is an extract, and which it publishes upon its 
first editorial page, with the heading “Summary Enforce- 
ment of Michigan Maine Liquor Law.”—New York Courier 
and Enquirer. 


“Orsrao, Allegan Co., Michigan, Dec. 15. 

“Hurrah for the women of Otsego! Thirty strong, and 
backed up by some fifty men, the women of this town re- 
cently turned out, and went to work for the practical en- 
forcement of our Prohibitory Liquor Law, which had been 
evaded by designing men in our midst for the sake of gain. 
The women marched to the ‘ groggeries’ with axe in hand, 
and soon cleared the rum-barrels of their aleoholic contents, 
demolishing the barrels, and spilling out the ‘rum. Two 
‘groceries’ were served thus. The women then proceeded 
to the village tavern, and compelled Moses, the landlord, to 
give up his illicit traffic in the contraband article—threaten- 
ing to serve him as they had the other groggeries. He 
romised to accede to the wishes of the ladies. The chief 
eroine was Osmand Smith’s wife. The women will be 
brought before the Court; but there can be nothing done to 
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them, as they have the sympathy of the great majority of 

_ the people of the county, and no county has suffered more 

us the pernicious effects of the liquor traffic than has 
egan. 

“ Judge Abner Pratt, of the Supreme Court, and who pre- 
sides over the Courts in this district, says that our women 
ought to have a reward for their bravery. Pratt is strongly 
on their side.” ; 


Upon which the Cowrier and Enquirer remarks :— 


“Tt is not the first time, nor the worst occasion on which 
the Trilwne has given its countenance, if not its support, to 
outrages upon public order and private rights, perpetrate 
in the name of freedom or temperance; and it seems to 
enjey especially this most cowardly way of committing vio- 
lence—doing it by the hands of women, against whom aman 
is unable to lift his hand. In this case, the cowardice was 
particularly marked and aggravating, for the thirty ‘ /adies’ 
were accompanied by fifty men, to see the work well done, 
and defend their ladyshi,s against any mild resistance, or 
avenge any ungallant remarks that might offend the tender 
sensibilities of their sex. Judge Pratt, of the Supreme 
Court, ought to be very thankful to the Zrihwne and its 
correspondent for giving publicity to his views, so honorable 
to an inflexible administrator of the law and a guardian of 
the public honor. Does the 7rivune think that converts 
are made to its views of Temperance by giving importance 
and unrebuked notoriety to such outrages as that of those 
‘ladies’ of Otsego, which it heralds as the ‘Execution of 
Law ’?” : : 

Well. The Courier acts on the principle that the major- 
ity shall rule; and, counting the women, the majority were 
clearly in fayor of the measure carried out with such effi- 
ciency, successfully. Revolutions are no more wicked to- 
day, than when our forefathers achieved their liberty; and 
now, if, by marshalling our women into the ranks of a 
Temperance army, so great a reform may be effected, we go 
in for “taking the responsibility.” Old fogies and wicked 
rulers fear revolutions; but, when the people have régAt on 
their side, the Lord will favor them, and permit the over- 
throw of bad laws, and the establishment of Temperance, 


Intelligence, Virtue and Religion, among His creatures. 





SrxcunarR Fratorr 1x Lunacy.—A writer in 
the Church's Bizarre gives us some interesting facts and 
remarks concerning the unfortunates in a lunatic asylum, 
A peculiar condition of lunacy is thus described: 


“There are seasons when most of the patients—especiall 
those whose lunatic attacks are only intermittent—are dread- 
fully weary of their confinement, and would get away if they 
could. And why do they not get away? How is it that 
half-a-dozen attendants are able to control a hundred men, 
four-fifths of whom, perhaps, are physically as strong, if not 
stronger, than themselves? If the patients, or even a score 
of them, could harmonize and combine, they might bind 
and gag every attendant, take their keys, unlock the doors, 
and escape. But the simple fact is, lunatics can notycombine 
for effecting a common end; this is one of the most marked 
features of their malady. A single maniac may employ a 
great deal of cunning dissimulation, and is capable of carry- 
ing out a complicated and lengthened series of measures for 
accomplishing some purpose of his own. But when two or 
more of them attempt to unite their forces and confer on 
some plan to be executed, they either can not agree at all, or 
if they agree for a short space, one or another is sure very 
soon to betray the rest, to disclose their intents, and perhaps, 
help to defeat them; so that, practically, each lunatic stands 
alone in opposition to the whole number of attendants, and 
can not rely on the slightest aid from scores of his mad com- 
panions. So striking is this feature of lunacy, that we may 
well regard it a providential arrangement, which deprives 
of a terrible power of working mischief those who have lost 
their capacity of self-control. 

“Something of the same conservative providential ar- 
rangement is witnessed in the case of the criminal and 
vicious. They can not rely on each other's fidelity, but are 
ever ready to betray each other, and rend in pieces the very 
schemes they have aided in forming, and have sworn to 
help execute, By this means society is preserved from the 
measureless evil which might be done by a combination of 
men, with all their intellectual powers in full vigor, on the 
alert, and totally free from the restraints of conscience and 

rinciple, if at the same time they could hold together, and 
:; as true to each other as the virtuous part of mankind. 
But evil is self-defeating as well as lunucy; and Heaven be 
thanked for both these ordinations.” 


CeRTIFICATES OF CHARACTER.—Several firms 

in Boston, we learn from a reliable source, do not employ a 
new clerk unless he can show a certificate of fitness and 
faithfalness from Mr. D. P. Butler, the accurate Phrenol- 
ogist of Fow ters, WEeLLs snp Co.'s establishment, 142 
Washington street. Clerks selected by this method seldom 
turn out blunderers, and never plunderers. It is easy to 
foresee that a wide application is destined to be made of 
Prenology, in fixing upon honest and capable men for places 
of trust, as well as pointing out the path of their best use- 
fulness and success to the young, who have to depend upon 
their own exertions, Were some such test applied to rail- 
road and bank officers, the business world would not be lia- 
. ble to such panics as attended the Schuyler and Crane 
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frauds ; and were Congressmen chosen on the ground of 
moral and intellectual “developments,” instead of party 
“availability,” the era of corrupt and sectional legislation 
would come to a speedy end.—Liberator. 


[If every young man would consult a competent and re- 
liable Phrenologist, obtain a written description of charac- 
ter, with advice as to the most appropriate calling or oceu- 
pation in life he may be best adapted, it would be worth 
a fortune to him. Without such advice he may blunder 
into success and fortune. With it, he would be sure of 
knowing what to undertake with an asswrance of success. * 


Give THE Mind EmpLtoyment.—There is much 
truth in the following from George S. Hillard’s Address 
before the Mercantile Library Association: It is no over- 
statement to say that, other things being equal, the man who 
has the greatest amouv@ of intellectual resources is in the 
least danger from inferior temptations; if for no other rea- 
son, because he has few idle moments. The ruin of most 
men dates from some vacant hour. Occupation is the armor 
of the soul, and the train of idleness is borne up by all the 
vices, Iremember a satirical poem, in which the Devil is 
represented as fishing for men, and adapting his baits to 
the taste and temperament of his prey; but the idler, he 
said, pleased him most, because he bit the naked hook. 


MEN or THE REVoLUTION.—“ There were giants 
in those days.”"—Mr, Tunis Van Pell has now in his possess- 
ion a much-worn document containing the weight of some 
of the Revolutionary worthies. It is dated West Point, 
Aug. i9, 1783. 

General Washington weighed 209 Ibs. 

General Lincoln weighed 224 Ibs. 

General Knox weighed 280 lbs, 

Colonel Henry Jackson weighed 238 Ibs. 

Lieut.-Colonel Huntington weighed 232 Ibs. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cobb weighed 182 lbs. 

Lieut.-Colone! Humphrys weighed 221 Ibs, 

Lieut.-Colonel Creaton weighed 166 lbs. 

Colonel Swift weighed 219 Ibs. 

Colonel Michael Jackson weighed 252 Ibs. ° 
Average weight, 214 lbs, 

It will be seen by the above list that these old patriots 
“held their own,” notwithstanding the hard times they 
were seven years in getting through, 


ADVERTISING Busts._—At the window of a shop, 
or within, some times, we see a form that gives us ‘to un- 
derstand that mél/inery is executed, or ladies’ goods are fur- 
nished by the proprietors. Occasionally, the caricature of 
a woman is slowly turned by invisible machinery. The 
question is, why such shapes are chosen. No painter or 
sculptor would ever design such a representation of the 
beautiful. The physiologist would declare a human body 
after such a model, a monstrosity. The back, narrow ; 
shoulders, sloping; bosom, enormous; waist, infinitesimal ; 
hips and pelvic region, immense ; feet and ankles necessarily 
invisible for length of skirts. - 

I hate such exhibitions I think they aro demoralizing. 
The ignorant girl is left to conclude that the more, by 
lacing, padding, and loading herself, she works herself into 
an imitation of such a fright, the more interesting she must 
be. I would almost justify men in accidentally (?) over- 
turning such things when they happened to stand in their 
way, or the boys in throwing stones at them, The best way 
to effect their removal, however, is for intelligent ladies to 
give offending shop-keepers to understand that when they 
set up these perversities, they will frighten away some cus- 
tomers. Hiram Powers, 2d. 


[Ladies, what say you to that? This Jovrnatris open for 
the expression—not compression—of your feelings or opin- 
ions, Let us hear from you.—Eprrors.] 


A WESTERN ADVERTISEMENT— As an evidence 
of the go-a head disposition of the North-westerners, we 
copy the following educational advertisement from the 
Saint Anthony Hxpress : 


- HURRAH FOR -EDUCATION!!! 
8T. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY, 
Falis of Saint Anthony. 


Tus Inst1TuTION, for the complete education of young 
ladies will be opened by the Sisters of Charity, on the 6th 
of November next, [last] in their large new building, where 
there are accommodations for forty boarders and over one 
hundred day-scholars, 

Terms per Quarter of 12 weeks in Advance. 
Day-Scholars, a aes oe AD oT BS TOSS 
Board, Tuition, Washing, . H - A ; m 85 
French Language, . . 3 . 3 : . : 5 

N. B. No scholar will be received for a less time than a 
quarter of twelve weeks, 

A class of French for gentlemen, under the direction of 
Rey. D. Ledon, will be open on the 14th Nov., provided 
that at least ten scholars engage themselves for a quarter of 
twelve weeks, four lessons a week, Terms, five dollars per 
quarter.—3t. 


Cheap enough. This “Hurran ror Epvoation,” and 
the “complete education of young ladies” in twelve weeks, 
is “not so slow.” 











LANGUAGE oF FLowers.—Magnolia signifies, 
in the language of flowers, “‘nature’s nobility ;” a pretty 
compliment to pay some stately dame or demoiselle through 
the medium of a bunch of those gorgeous flowers. 

Jessamine, in the same vocabulary, means to the initiated, 
“My heart is joyful,” a pretty retnrn to the fair utterer of 
oe mweiiering “yes!” so long awaited, to seem so sweet 
at last. 

Peach Blossoms is an outspeaking flower, and saves a 
world of bashful hesitation. It says, “ You are my choice !” 
and done with it. 

Carnation variegated just tells the aspiring lover, “ You 
have my friendship, ask no more!” But to the silent admi- 
rer, the rosebud enables the loved one to say, You have 
stolen my affections.” 

Hearts Ease, or Pansy, (ladies’ delight,) gently whis- 
pers, “‘ Forget me not;” hyacinth is “Affection returned ;” 
pd et teas confession—exclaims, “For ever 
thine 


THE GRAVEL Watt In HonoLotu, Hawatran 
IsLanps.—The new mode of building is attracting attention 
throughout the world. We expect to hear of its adoption 
every where. We have received orders for “*Home for 
All,” from England and France, from China, the Sandwich 
Islands, and expect orders from Japan. We quote from a 
letter just received from Honolulu : 

GENTLEMEN,—I inclose to you $2 in American gold, and 
wish you would forward to me two copies of your work on 
the “Gravel Wall and Octagon mode of building,” and send 
the same by mail, prepaying the United States postage via 
San Francisco. Should there be more money forwarded 
than covers the cost, please balance it by putting in copies 
of your Almanac for 1855. H. M. W. 


HeErepitary Monomania.— Henry Case, a lad 
14 or 16 years old, is in confinement at Haverhill, Mass., for 
setting fire to the almshouse, and also for firing two barns, 
which acts he acknowledged to have committed, but gave 
no reason therefor other than that he liked to see a fire. 
His mother, some twenty-five years ago, fired a barn, and 
has been an inmate of our almshouse ever since in a mono- 
maniac state. His father, who is also in the almshouse, is 
said to be an idiot, and this boy was begotten and raised in 
the | ouse.—Jlontgomery, Pa., Watchman. 


For a complete elucidation of this whole subject, sce 
Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and Facts applied to Human 
Improvement. By 0.8. Fowler; in which a score of facts 
are given, showing the effects of intermarriage by relations, 
&c., &c., with which all should become acquainted. 


According to the last census, there are in the 
United States, 499,736 more white males than females. 
The proportion is 21 males for 2U females. Those gentlemen 
who do not like the idea of travelling life's journey alone. 
should patronize the Matrimonial Department of the Water- 
Cure Journal. 


A Prouiric Pra.—The local Editor of the 
Richmond Lnquirer states that he planted a single Oregon 
Pea on the 28th of June last, and one stalk yielded 6,500 
peas perfectly matured and fit for planting. He thinks if 
planted in May it would have yielded 15,000, as more than 
half did not ripen on account of the frost. 


Tue perils of celibacy, particularly in cold 
weather, can not well be exaggerated. A few nights since, 
an old bachelor in Mansfield, Ohio, being afflicted with a 
severe cold, undertook to take a bath in a tub of warm 
water, before going to bed. The operation produced so 
comfortable a state of feeling that he dropped asleep in the 
tub, and only awoke in the morning to find himself froze in 
as tight asa brick. He is now a candidate for matrimony. 





Errects or LIGHTNING ON THE HuMAN SYSTEM. 
—The French Academy of Science have received some in- 
teresting observations on the effects of the lightning stroke 
upon human beings. The number of people yearly struck 
by lightning in France averages 200, Of the number 
struck, there were nearly three men to one woman. One- 
fourth of the people who have been struck may trace the 
misfortune to their own imprudence in taking shelter under 
trees, which attract the electric fluid. M. Boudin called at- 
tention to two curious facts in connection with this subject. 
The first was, that dead men, struck by lightning, had been 
found in exactly the upright position they held when killed; 
the second was, that other bodies bore upon them faint im- 
pressions of outward objects, probably somewhat resembling 
photographic shadows. Animals, however, are much more 
exposed to the influence of lightning than men, and suffer 


more by its destructive properties. More than once a single 


flash of lightning has destroyed an entire flock of sheep; 
and, according to M. D’Abbadie, flocks of 2,000, in Ethiopia. 
A letter from Paris, published recently in a New York 
paper, relates that an old man afflicted with paralysis, has 
fully recovered his nervous power by a lightning stroke. 
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Aturrtisements, 


A LiMiTED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





For afullpage, one month, . . + $7500 
For one column,one month, . . « 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . ° 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or legs, one month, 1 00 


At these pricesan advertisement amonnts to only one 
CENT A LINE, OR FORTY CENTS A COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIES, our edition being 50,000 copies. 








Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 

Copies of this Journat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotele in New Yorx City, Boston, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, and on the STEAMERS, 

All advertisements in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear, 








Che Book Trade. 


NOW READY, 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 
Showing the Right Way and the 


Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 
Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way of Honor and the Way of Dishonor; by 
Rev. G. S. Weaver, author of ‘“,Hopes and 
Helps,” ‘Mental Science,” etc., etc. One 
handsome volume. 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents. 
0" Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2; 
Twelve Copies for $4; Sixteen Copies for $3. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y- 








REMOVAL ON ACCOUNT OF FIRE! 


J.M. FAIRCHILD & CO., 
(Successors to R. T, Young,) 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

Have removed to No. 109 Nassau street, the 
third door above Ann street, their store, No. 
140 Fulton street, having been destroyed by 
fire on the 5th inst. 


Supplies of their own Publications will be imme- 
diately received from the Bindery, and their store 
will be filled without delay, with a new and com- 





plete stock of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND SCHOOL BOOKS ; 
STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS, 


The removal will occasion no delay in the execu- 





tion of orders, but they will be filled with despatch, 
aud at the lowest market prices, Trade from all 
quarters is respectfully solicited. A list of books, 
especially adapted to the wants of Agents, will be 
sent to any address, free of postage, -Any mailable 
volume sent at the Publisher’s price free of post- 
J. M. FAIRCHILD & CO., 


age. 
Mch it d. No. 109 Nassau St., New York, 


VALUABLE NEW ATLAS. 


APPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. 


With an Alphabetical Index of the 


Latitudes and Longitudes of 31,000 Places. 
Thirty-four beautifully engraved and colored 
Maps, with Temperature Scales. 8vo size, 


bound in 1 vol. English 8vo. Price, only $3.50. 


“Nothing could be more beantiful than the style 
in which this exceedingly valuable work is execut- 
ed. It is done in the very first style of art, and 
prepared with a care and attention that insure the 
Greatest possible accuracy. Besides the THiIrtTy- 
Four beautifully engraved and colored Maps, with 
comparative scales, it contains an alphabetical 
index of the latitudes and longitudes of 31,00y 
places. An Atlas of this character, corrected up to 
the present year, convenient in size, and in every 
way admirab'y fitted for the study, the library or 
the school-room, we regard as indispensable, We 
bespeak for it the attention of our readers.?’— 
CHURCHMAN. 

D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

Mch 1t d. 





346 and 348 Broadway. 





Boox ILuustrarions; 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bil] Heads, Business Cards, 
3] Ornamental] Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the beststyle 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 














THAER’S AGRICULTURE. 


The principles of Agriculture, by ALBERT D. 
THAER. Translated by WiLtLt1AM SHaw and 
Curapert W. Jounson, Esq., F. R. 8. With a 
Memoir of the Author. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 564. 

This work is regarded by those who are compe- 
tent to judge, as one of the most beautiful works 
that has ever appeared on the subject of agricul- 
ture. At the same time that it is eminently prac- 
tical, it is philosophical, and, even to the general 
reader, remarkably entertaining, 

Von THAER was educated for a physician, and, 


after reaching the summit of his profession, he ree | 


tired into the country, where his garden soon be- 
came the admiration of the cilizens ; and when he 
began to lay out plantations and orchards, to culti- 
vate herbage and vegetables, the whole country 
was astonished at his science in the art of cultiva- 
tion, He soon entered upon a large farm, and 
opened a School for the study of Agriculture, where 
his fame became known from one end of Europe to 
the other. Price in cloth, $2. 
C. M. SAX TON, Agricultural Pook Publisher, 
Mch It, 152 Fulton Street, 


100,000 COPIES OF MISS LESLIE'S 


NEW RECEIPTS FOR COOKING. 
Published by T. B. PETERSON, 


No. 102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will soon 
be sold. 


It is an elegantly bound duodecimo volume of 520 
pages, and in it there will be found One housand 
and Eleven new Receipts; all useful, some orna- 
mental, and all invaluable to every lady, Miss, or 
family in the world. Price $1 a copy only. Ask for 
MISS LESLIE'S NEW RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, 
published” by T. B PETERSON, and take no other 
for it, as itis the only new book on the subject pub- 
lished by Miss Leslie for the last seventeen years, 
Published and for sale by 

T. B. PETERSON, 


No. 102 Chestnut st,, Philadelphia, 
And by all Booksellers and News Agent generally 
throughout the United States, 
Copies will be sent to any one, to any place, free 
of postage, on receipt of One Dollar, by the pub- 
lisher, Mch lt. 


ANATOMICAL CHARTS. 


Designed for Schools, Lectures, or 
Private Study. We haveon hand a few sets 
of these admirable Charts, which are acknowl- 
edged by all to be the most complete, and the 
best adapted to the purpose for which they are 
designed, of any ever furnished, for the same 
price, in this or any country. The set em_ 
braces six separate charts or maps, beautifully 
colored, 22 by 36 inches each, mounted on roll- 
ers, with substantial cloth backs. All the dif- 
ferent parts of the system are distinctly shown, 
and a complete knowledge of the human frame 
can, by the aid of these charts, be procured in 
a short time. Price, for the six, ONLY SIX DOL- 
LARS. 

They are not mailable, but can be sent by ex- 
press to any part of the world. Address 
FUWLERS anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, NewYork. 








“GET THE BEST.” 


WEBSTER’S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


WuatT more essential to every fam- 
ily, counting-room, student. and, indeed, every one 
who would know the right use of language—the 
meaning, orthography, and pronunciation of words, 
than a good English DicrioNnary ?—of daily neces- 
sity and permanent value, 

WeBsTER's UNABRIDGED is now the recognized 
standard, ‘‘ constantly cited and relied on in our 
Courts of Justice, in our legislative bodies, and in 
public discussions, as entirely couclusive,’”’ says 
Hon, JoHN C. SPENCER, 

CAN I MAKE A BETTER INVESTMENT? 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
Sold by all Booksellers, Mch it b 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST. 


Toe InuustraTeED Lonpon News, 


Puncu, Diocenes, and all other London, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Newspapers are sup- 
plied, and will be mailed (to order) to any part 
of the United States or Canada. 

Books and Periodicals of every variety imported (to 
order) on reasonalle terms and quickly by 

ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
Mch tr tf 109 Fulton St., (2d Floor,) N.Y, 


~~ 


WEBER’S ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithographed and republished 
by Fypicoir & Co., No, 59 Beekman street, New York, 
from the German edition by Prof, M.J. Weber, cons s:- 
ing of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation, For sale in sheets, or mounted. 
Sets in sheets, $15, Mounted, $25. May ly b 
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All the World will Read this Book. 


NOW READY TO SEND BY MAIL TO ANY ONE ON 
RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR. 


THE LIFE AND BEAUTIES 


FANNY FERN. 


In one Vol. 12mo, Cloth. Price $1. | 


Who is Ruth Hall? Is Ruth Hall Fanny Fern, 
or somebody else? Andif Fanny Fern is not 
Ruth Hall, who is Fanny Fern. 

The Life and Beauties of Fanny Fern is now 
before the public, and the world will be en- 
: “oogal And this book a strange tale un- 
olds. 

The present work is authentic in all its de- 
tails. ‘‘hose who have read the advance copy, 
pronounce it the wittiest, spiciest book of the 
season. 5 hata tae P 

It presents vivid, life-like pictures of the 
charming and brilliant Author of Fern Leaves 
and Ruth Hall, at her own fireside, in the 
Editor’s Sanctum, in the street, at Church, and 
everywhere, and in every position she is the 
same fascinating woman. 

In this volume, several of Fanny Fern’s 
efforts appear for the first time in book form. 

The reader will find that they possess the 
same attractive features which characterize 
all her productions, 3 " 

They are alternately witty and pathetic, 
caustic and soothing, sparkling and pensive. 

No other author has succeeded so well in 
touching the finer chords of the heart. 

{=> Booksellers, News Agents, Pedlars, and 
all others, will please send in their orders at 
once. ‘They will be supplied at very low rates, 


| by the single copy, dozen, hundred or thou- 


sand. All orders will be supplied in the rota- 
tion that they are received. So all had better 
order at once. 

Price for the complete work, handsomely 
bound in one volume, cloth gilt, is One Dollar 
a Copy only. 

Copies of the above work will be sent to any 
person, to any part of the United States, per 
first mail, free of postage, on their remitting 
One Dollar to the publisher, in a letter, post- 


paid. 

Published and for sale by 

H. LONG & BROTHERS, 

121 Nassau St., N. Y..—and all Booksellers. 

To whom all orders must be addressed to re- 
ceive prompt and early attention. 

ie pede WANTED!!! 

c E 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 


IMPORTER AND AGENT, 
109 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


LE BLOND’S 
PATENT OIL PRINTS, 

In Oil Colors, by Baxter’s Patent Process, and 
each handsomely mounted on a Bristol board, 
from 12% cents upwards. = 

FOR SALE BY 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 
Sole Agent fur the United States. 





Tyrolean Waltz, $0 1214 Londonderry, 


12 1-2 

Brother’s Water, Loch Katrine, 12 1-2 

Westmoreland, 1244 Abbots:or4, 12 1-2 
Venice, 1244 Victoria Bridge, Wind- 

Balmoral Castle, 1234 _ sor, 12 1-2 


Wedding Day, 1244 Lake Windermere, 12 1-2 


Courtship, 1234 Derwent Water, 12 1-2 
The Departure, 124 The Shipwreck, 25 
Porismouth Harbor, 1234 Spanish Lover, 25 
Spring, } The Cavalier, 25 
Summer, The Gleaner, 25 
(Four Female Figures) 1214 The Sisters, 25 
Lady at Bath, 1244 Diana Asleep, 25 
Lady in a Shell, 124% A Lady, 25 
Lady and Harp, 1244 Water Nymph, 25 
La Sylphide, 124% ‘The Image Boy, 50 
House of Parliament, 1244 The Grotto, 50 
Westminster Hall, 1144 Fancy Subjects, 12 -12 
Her Majesty.on Horse- Ulles Water, 12 1-2 


back, 
Prince Albert, 
Bingen on the Rhine, 
Lake Lugano, Italy, 
Coblentz, 


1244 Durham Cathedral, 12 1-2 
1z% Ballinahinch Lake, 12 1-2 
1244 Ben Lomond, 12 1-2 
124% Fancy Subjects, 12 1-2 
Rheinfais, iy RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS: 


Constancy, 124% The Sacrifice at Lystra, 50 
The Moorish Bride, 12 1 z Paul at Athens, 50 
Castle of Heidelberg, 12 1-2 Christ’s Charge to Peter, 50 


Britannia bridge, 12 1-2 Miraculous Draught, 50 
‘Yen Designs, } Elymas Struck Blind, 50 
Do. 0. Death of Ananias, 50 

(Different) 50 


12 1-2 Beautiful Gate, 
60 The Image Boy isa 
88 very perfect specimen of 
25 the art—it is a rural 
25 scene, with a boy selling 
25 images at a cottage 
25 door, 50 
Remember the Grotto 
88 —its companion—repre- 


Windsor Castle, 
Crystal Palace, 
The Queen at Osborne, 
The Queen at Windsor, 
The Queen at Balmoral, 
Osborne House, 

Royal Family at Buck- 

ingham Palace, 


The Queen, 25 sents an inn door, chil- 
Prince Albert, 25 dren playing with Oys- 
The Rose, 12 1-2 ter Shells, 5 
Gate of Justice, Al- 

hambra, 2 1.9 


Also, BAXTER’S, BRADSHAW’S, KRON- 
HEIM & CO.’8, DICKE’S & CO.’S OIL 
« PRINTS, &c. 
{> Frames and Mouldingsin every variety. 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 


Mch It 1UY Nassau strect. 
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THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY 


AND CHEERFUL VISITOR, 


OR, WHAT MAY BE HAD FoR $1 00. 





Tue Propie’s Lisrary, consistin 
’ 


of the six following Valuable and Interesting 
Fire-side Tales: 


trated Semi-Monthly Paper. One year, for 
$1 00. . 


Subscribers to the CHEERrFuL Visitor will receive 
the Pkor_e’s LiBRaky in the following order, viz :— 
The first book of the series, immediately on receiving 
the name ; the second at the expiration of two months ; 
the third at the expiration of four months, &c., until the 
entire series have beenreceived. For the accommoda- 
tion of those who wish a Monthly Magazine, the pub- 
dieters make the following liberal offers, viz.: to send 
either 


Harper's, Godey’s, Graham’s, or 
Frank Leslie's Magazine of Fashions, 


“And the CHEERFUL VISITOR, 


with premiums, on the receipt of three dollars. 


Address BROWN & GORHAM, 
Mch 3t tr No, 47 Dey st., New York, 


THE LONDON 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


ARE now issuing in parts, price 25 cents and 50 cents 
each, and in divisions handsomely bound, at $2 00 
each, 


England’s Battles by Sea and Land, 


INCLUDING THE PRESENT 
EXPEDITION AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Tlustrated with portraits beautifully engraved on 
steel, including those of Lord Raglan, sir George 
Brown, Lord Cardigan, Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
Sir Edmund Lyons, and Admiral Dundas, 

Also, PorTrairs of the Queen of England, the Em- 
peror of the French, Prince Napoleon, Marshal St, 
Arnaud, General Canrobert, Admiral Hamelin, the 
Sultan, Omar Pacha, the Duke of Cambridge. 

ViEws engraved on steel in the first style of art, 
of The Baltic Fleet, he Black Sea Fleet, ‘ihe Battle 
of Alma, The Storming of Sebastopol, ‘‘he Bombard= 
ment of Odessa, The Storming of Bomarsund, and 
The Great Battle of Inkermann, and all the principal 
battle scenes by sea and land, &c., &. 

Also, Maps of the Baltic and Black Seas, &c., &c. 

‘Tue History oF THe Wanks, printed in fine, clear 
type, from the commencement of the great French 
Revolution to the present time, with a retrospective 
view of the celebrated epochs of Biitish Military 
History, including the Indian Campaigns, 

That portion of the work which relates to the con- 
test which is now going on, will be published con- 
currently with the history of the battles of an ear- 
lier period, so that, as the work proceeds, the sub- 
scribers will have presented to them a faithful record 
of the hostile movements of the belligeient armies, 
contemporaneously with their occurrence, 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


Now publishing, on the 1st and 15th of every 
month, in parts, at 25 and 75 cents each, 


THE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS. 


Seats of Industry, and Sources of Wealth of all 
Nations, in Commemoration of the Great Exhibition, 

Comprised in a series of Maps of every Country, 
Plans of the Principal Cities and Towns of Great 
Britain, drawn and engraved from the most recent 
Government Surveys, by J. RAPKIN, with Letter- 
press Descriptions of each Country, and an Alpha- 
betical Index Gazetteer of the world, 


By R. Monrgomery Martin, Esq., 
author of “The History of the British Colonies,” 
&c., and a great variety of other works. 


J. B. FORD, General Agent, 


Mch 1t- 55 Dey street, New York. 





PRACTICAL 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


A Constitutional Exposition of the 


True System of Society, discussing at length 
its Fundamental Principles, Constitution Pol- 
ity, and Superiority to other Systems. By 
Adin Ballou, with a Portrait of the Author. 

‘This work is designed to give the inquirmg publica 
true statement of the views of those culling themselves 
Practical Christian Socialists, who believe they have 
found the true system of Human Society. The princi- 
ples therein advocated, and the form of union pioposed, 
s the sume as is now practiced at the Hopedale Com- 
muuity, Milford, Mass, The pointsof diff-rence between 
this community aud others are clearly shown. It is not 
akin with Individual Sovereiguty, Free Love Principles, 
Noyesism, or Shakerism, and d.ffers materially with 
Fourieriam, It presents theoretically a complete Social 
Superstructure from foundation to pinnacle, Let friend 
pel foe inspect every part of it critically. 

Price $2, free by mail, The trade supplied. 


Address, FOWLERS ann WELLS, 
Jan 808 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN C. RIKER, 


JEFFERSON'S WORKS. 


“ Every politician, student of his- 
tory, or other person, pretending to a knowl- 
edge of our public affairs, should possess the 


works of Jefferson.”—Zerald, 
(" Nine volumes, 8vo, cloth, $2 50 per volume, 


MINISTERING CHILDREN.—A Tale, dedi- 
cated to Childhood. 
gar Cloth, l12mo; $t 00. 
“Let it find its way to every fire-side.”—[Boston 
Daily Bee. 
MAGDALEN HEPBURN.—A story of the Scot- 
tish Reformation. 
ga Cloth, 12 mo; $1 00. 
“ A faithful picture of the times of John Knox, and the 
Reformation,’’—[Boston Dispatch,” 
BEHIND THE SCENES.—By Lapy BuLwer. 
~ gay Cloth, 12mo; $i 25, 


“The overflowing memories of a disappointed wo 
man.’’—[Delta, 


“A book full of quaintness and power.”—[New York 
Day Book, 


“The point of the book is its satire.”"—[Transcript, 


SISTER AGNES; Or, Tae Captive Noy. 
g=> 12mo, cloth, illusirated ; $1 00. 











“Ttis painfully interesting.’’—[Bostcn Atlas. 


“Strongly and graphically written,’? — [Hartford 
Courant, Mch It > 


BUCHANAN’S ANTHROPOLOGY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON 


THE NEUROLOGICAL SYSTEM OF _ AN- 
THROPOLOGY. By J. R. Bucuanan, M.D. In 
Four Parts. Part 1, PHRENOLOGY.. Part 2, 
CEREBRAL PuysioLoGy. Part 3, PATHOGNOMY. 
Part 4, Sarcocnomy. With numerous Original 
Engravings. Price Two Dollars. 


LANGUAGE OF THE PRESS. 

Having been a student of Phrenology for twenty 
years, and having made a critical acquaintance with 
the merits of this most interesting science as devel- 
oped by Gall, modified by Spurzheim, and further 
modified by Buchanan, we feel competent to pro- 
nounce both as to the value of Phrenology in gene- 
ral, and the changes made by Dr, Buchanan in 
particular. And we have no hesitation in asserting 
the great superiority of the form in which it is pre- 
sented by Dr. Buchanan, whether we regard its 
practical accuracy, or its philosophical excellence,— 
[American Magazine Hom. 

The author has long been known as a distin- 
guished Professor of ‘Physiology, whose name is 
identified with one of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries of the age, the impressibility of the brain. 
+... Weare confident Buchanan’; Anthropology 
will soon supersede the fragmentary systems of 
Gall and Spurzheim, the metaphysicians and phren- 
ologists,—{Daily Times. 

We are ce: tainly of the opinion that Dr. Buchanan 
is a much abler Physiologist and Anthropologist 
than De, Walker, of England.—{Democratic Tran- 
seript. 

Di. Buchanan is the author or discoverer of a new 
theory of Phrenology, and his system appears more 
consistent and rational than those which have pre- 
ceded it. Posterity will assign him a place by the 
side of Gall, Spurzheim, and other great reformers 
of the past —(Olean Journal. 

Beyond all doubt it is a most extraordinary work, 
exhibiting the working of a mind of no common 
stamp. Close students and hard thinkers will find 
in it a rich treat —a deep and rich mine of thought, 
—[Gospel Herald. ' 

It supplies the deficiencies in the phrenological 
systems of Gall and Spurzheim, and blends phren- 
ology and physiognomy into one compact science, 
—({Louisville Journal. 

gay For Two Dol ars, sent by mail to Dr. J. R. 
Buchanan, Cincinnati, at his risk, the work will be 
sent, post-paid, to any part of the United States. 

Fe ; 





THE NEW YORK , 


PEOPLE’S ORGAN. 


A FAMILY COMPANION: 
This popular Temperance and 


Family Weekly Journal, now in its fourteenth 
year, continues to be the vehicle of a pure, in- 
structive and elevating literature, and the 
determined opponent of vice in every form* 
but more especially of that great demoralizing 
agent, the Liquor Traffic. 


As it is our object to inake the ORGAN as attrac- 
tive as possible, and at the same time place it with- 
in the reach of all, we have offered several premi- 
ums for Original Temperance Tales, in addition to 
those now in course of publication, by some of our 
most admired writers, while the subscription price 
remains at ONE DOLLAR. 

Each number of the OrGaw will contain original 
and selected fales, together with the usual quantity 
of Editorial Matter, Elegant Extracts, Temperance 
Notices, Poetry, Enigmas, Wit, Humor, &c, 

Every family should take the ORGAN, and we want 
forty thousand subscribers, at least, to begin the 
next volume witb, Address 

: JAMES MACKEAN, Publisher, 

____N. Y. People’s Organ, 118 Nassau £t., N. ¥. 

Mch 3t b, ’ 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS, 


ADDED TO THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. A SYSTEM OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, by Rev. Asa Manan, 
First President of Cleveland University. Price $1 00. 


2. INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, or, ANAtysis or NumpBers, WITH EsprcrAL REFERENCE TO 
MENTAL TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT, by CuArces Davies, LL. D. Price 25 cents, 


3. MONTEITH’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 25 cents. 

4, MONTEITH’S YOUTH’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 50 cents. 
5. THE ART OF RHETORIC, by Prof. H. N. Day. 75 cents, 

5. Pror. CHURCH’S ELEMENTS OF CALCULUS, $2 00. 

7. Pror. CHURCH’S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, $2 00. 


“The two last-named works are used in the Military Academy of the United States, Harvard 
College and Yale College. 

(2@¥" Single copies of the above works will be forwarded to any part of the United States, 
POSTAGE PREPAID, on receipt of the printed prices. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard School Books, 


Mch it tr No. 51 John street, New York. 


EVERY CARPENTER HIS OWN MASTER! 





THE AMERICAN 
HOUSE CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ ASSISTANT. 


BY LUOIUS D. GOULD, AROHITECT, 


Second Edition now Ready. 





Tue Publishers respectfully ask the attention of the Public to this work, believing that 
any thing that is calculated to favor an advance in the industrial arts, must meet with the 
approbation of all who seck the elevation of the masses, and can not fail to be appreciated by 
the intelligent artizan. 3 


Gouxp’s AMERICAN Hovse CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ AssIsTANT, places within the reach 
of a carpenter, with no other necessary preparation than an ordinary education, and a knowl- 
edge of the practical principles of his handicraft, the highest efforts of the constructive art. 
It contains practical directions for performing the most difficult tasks of the business, for cut- 
ting every description of joints, framing and constructing every variety of roofs, mitering, 
stair-building, splayed work, &c., and to all this are added tables of the weight and cohesive 
strength of the different materials used in the construction of buildings, and a 

COMPLETE TREATISE ON MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
making the reader familiar with the tools of his study. The work is 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY ACCURATE AND BEAUTIFUL PLATES, 


and should be in the hands of every carpenter and joiner whose ambition reaches beyond th® 
bench and workshop. 

Persons desirous to canvass for the sale of this work, can learn terms, &c., by addressing 
the Publishers, Post-paid, 


One large Quarto Volume, 275 pages, Price . . ° S3 00. 


A copy of the work will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any person remitting the sum 
above-named. 


‘DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 


Publishers, 60 John Street, New York. 
Mch it d 





FISHER & HOOD, 


(435 Broadway, corner of Howard,) 


PIANO FORTES AND MELODEONS, 
FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


ge Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. Mch 1t > 





UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


Jan 8t No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel.) New Yorx. 
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THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 47H, 1821. 
Wexrkty Epition between 80,000 and 90,000. 





The long period of over THIRTY- 
THREE YEARS, during which the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST has been established, and its 
present immense circulation, are guarantees 
to all who may subscribe to it that they will 
receive a full return for their money. 


Our arrangements, so far, for the present year (1855), 
are such as we trust will be thought worthy of the high 
reputation of the Post. POSITIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
already have been made for contributions from the 
gifted pens of 


Mrs. Soutawontu, Grice Gregnwoop, Mrs. Dent- 
son, Mary Irvine, Exiza L. Sproat, Atice 
Cargy, Metra Vicrorta Furr, 
FANNY FERN, and A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 
(whose name by request is withheld.) 


We are now (February) publishing a Noyelette by 
GRACE GREENWOOD, entitled 


THE MINISTER'S CHOICE. 


We purpose following this with an Original Novelette 
—designed to illustrate, incidentally, the great zyiis 
OF INTEMPERAN CE—entitled 


The Falls of the Wyalusing, 


By a new and distinguished Contributor, 


We have also made arrangements for Two Suort 
Novevetrss, to be entitled 


The Oneida Sisters, ana The Nabob’s Will, 


By Grace Greenwoop, Author of * Greenwood 
Leaves,” “‘ Haps and Mishaps,” &c. 


Also, the following additional contributions: 
NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES, 
By Fanny Fern, Author of “ Fern Leaves,” &c, 
MARK, THE SEXTON, 
A Novelette, bearing upon the subject of ‘“SPTRIT- 
UALISM,” by Mrs. Denison, Author of the **Step- 
Mother,” “ Home Pictures,”? &c, 


NANCY SELWYN, 


Or, Tue CLouy wirH 4 Sitver Lintse, 
A Novelette, by Mary Irvine, 


And last, but by no means least—from the fascinating 
and powerful pen of the Post’s own exclusive contrib- 
utor— 


VIVIA, a Story of Life’s Mystery, 
BY MRS. EMMA D, EK, N SOUTHWORTH, 


Author of “Miriam,’? “The Lost Heiress,” &c., &c. 





In addition to the above proud array of contributions, 
we shall endeavor to keep np our usual variety of Orr- 
GINAL SkETCHES aND LETTERS, PictuREs oF Lire in 
our ownund Foreign Lands, CHotce Sei gctions from 
all sources, AGRICULTURAL ARTIC Es, GENERAL News, 
Humorous ANEcpoTES, View of the PRropucE ano 
Stock Markers, Bayk-Note List, Eprroxiats, &e., 
&c.—our object being to give a Complete Record, as far 
as our limits will admit, of the Great World. 


Engravings. 
In the way of Engravings, we generally present at 


least two weekly—one of an instructive, and the other 
of a humorous character. 





tar The postage on the Posr to any part of the United 
States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office 
where it is received, is only 26 cents a year, 


TERMS, . 
Single copy, - - - -* - $2 00a year. 
4 copies, - - kB = 500 * 
8 ‘ (And one to getter-up of Club,) 10 00 ‘ 
13 “ “ “ “ 15 00 “ec 
20 “ “ “ “ 20 00 “ 


a7 The money must always be sent IN ADVANCE. 
Address, ALWAYS POSTPAID, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
a7 
a SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis t? 
any one, when requested, 
—_+-3+«@> oe >__. 


t~TO EDITORS.—EKditors who give the 
above one insertion, or condense the material 
portion of it (the notices of new contributions 
nd our terms), for their editoriad columns, 
shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending 





us a marked copy of the paper containing the 
advertisement or notice. Mch lt b 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT 


OF 


HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 





THe best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world. T. GirBert & Co,’s World’s 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the Molian, 
and with iron frames and circular scales. The 
merits of these instruments are too~well known to 
need further commendation. QGrILBERT’s BoupDoIR 
PIANOS, an elegant instrument for small rooms, 
Hatter & Cumsron’s Pranos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co, JacoB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States, Horace WATERS’ PIANOS, mauufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make. In 
a word, 333 Broapway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording an opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 
continent. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
Prices from $60 to $175, 


MELODEONS, 
8. D. & H. W. SuirH’s CELEBRATED 


MxLopzons- 

The wonderful perfection to which Messre, Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and are the only make sotuned. Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

MArtTrn’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. 
Flutinas, from $5 to $25,* Accordeons, from $2 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises ‘the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
or continued supplies of Mr. WaTERs’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders. 

sar Music sent to any part of the United Stater, 
postage free, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 


*¢ Amy Rosy Lee,” “ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,’ and ‘‘I’m Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbleton, full of joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton’s celebrated band of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success, 
Price 25 cts. each, 

“ Darlington’s Schottish,’” by Thad, Weilig, dedi- 
cated to Miss Carrie E. McIver, of 8, C, Price 25 cts, 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad. Weilig is. 

*‘Amoretten Waltz,’? by August Gockel. Price 
25 cts. The*same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is found in all of this popular 
Composer’s productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners. 

“The Prodigal Son’’ Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant. Price 38 cts, The brilliant variations of thig 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular reli- 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
practice, 

“Let mealone,”’ Ballad Words by James Sim- 
monds, Music by Henry C. Watson. Price 25 cts, 
An exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the “ blind god,” to which is given ful) 
and pleasing effect by the corresponding melody of 
the well-known composer, 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
in print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage 
free. HORACE WATERS, 

JuneeomlyrD $33 Broadway, 
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RICHARDSON & BOYNTON, 


SUCCESSORS TO CHILSON, RICHARDSON & C0., 


AIR-WARMING AND VENTILATING 


WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 








Wholesale and Retail, in 





CHILSON’S 








World’s Fatr Prize Medal 


EFurnaces: 


PARTICULARLY APPROVED 


FOR THE 


QUALITY OF THE ATR OBTAINED, 


Special provision being made for the supply of 


a large amount of 


PURE WARM AIR, 




















Entirely free from the effect of contact with 





ca 
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red-hot iron. 


BOYNION’S VENTILATING HEATER, 


An entirely new article, combining 
strength and durability, simplicity of 


of fuel, with perfect efficiency in oper- 














\W ation. Is entirely of casr mow (the 
Pot lined with Soapstone), and so con- 





structed as to prevent the escape of 
gases or smoke, er aa 

Four sizes adapted for brick-work ; 
five sizes of Portables. 


BOYNTON’S 


VENTILATING 


WOOD FURNACE. 


A new and complete Ventilating 
Furnace, expressly designed for burn- 
ing wood. Adapted to all classes of 
public and private buildings, possess- 

: ing peculiarities worthy the examina- 
tion of those who require a first-class 
Wood Furnace. 
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BOYNTON’S VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVE, 








FOR COAL (Four Sizes), 


Particularly commended to the attention of School Com- 
mittees, and others in want of an apparatus for tho ough. 
ly and properly warming and ventilating School-rooms 
and Halls. 


Boynton's Ventilating Wood Stove, 


Patented August 8, 1854; a new and improved stove for 
the exclusive use of wood ; particularly adapted for Rail- 
road Cars, School-rooms, Halls, and Private Dwellings. 


Emerson’s Patent Ventilators, of ull sizes, and 
Ventilating Apparatus in every variety. 


A complete assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and 
Enamelled Registers, including three sizes of a new and 


‘improved Pedestal Register; together with all sizes of 


the . 
METROPOLITAN COOKING-RANGE, 


a new and superior range, embracing all the modern 
improyements, equally fitted for the use of Anthracite, 
Bituminous Coal, Coke, or Wood, Feb. 





construction, and economy in the use. 


[Marcu, 
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BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN. 


One Dollar per Annum in Advance 


—32 Pages Monthly. Volume V. commences 
January, 1855. Dr. J. R. BUCHANAN, Editor and 
Proprietor, Lonerey & Co., Cincinnati, and 
Pvrrrince & Britran, New York, Publishers. 


One Dollar sent to the Editor, at his risk, in- 
sures a copy for one year. The publication 
will be prompt and punctual. Specimen 
Nos. sent gratuitously. To Clubs of Ten it 
will be sent for seven dollars; to Clubs of 
Twenty for twelve dollars, 


LANGUAGE OF THE PRESS, 


This Journal has been received with enthusiastic 
approbation by its readers throughout the United 
States. The following are specimens of the lan- 
guage of the press generally :— 

This sterling publication is always welcome to 
our table. Many of its articles evince marked 
ability and striking originality.—{ National Era, 

Perhaps no Journal published in the world is so 
far in advance of the age.—-[Plain Dealer, 

No man, unless he be a straight up and down 
‘‘old fogy’’ in every thing, can fail to be highly 
interested in the perusal of this Journal.—-[Garna- 
ville Hera'd, 

This work is a pioneer in the progress of science, 
—j(Louisville Democrat. 

As a scientific Journal of the principles that con- 
stitute and govern the human frame, this work has 
no superior.—[Clarksville Ledger. 

It is impossible to peruse this work without be- 
coming interested in the subject of which it treats, 
—[Marquette Mercury. 

It possesses more originality than any other work 
with which we are acquainted.—[Wellsville Herald, 

After a thorough perusal of its pages, we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it one one of the ablest publica- 
tions in America —[Brandon Post. 

Dr. Buchanan is one of the most profound men in 
our country.—[Clarksville Jeffersonian. 

It is a rare thing to seeso much really worthy the 
name of thought, as is presented in each number of 


<0} 


| this monthly.—{Inminati. 


It is truly refreshing to take up this monthlv. . . 
When we drop anchor, and set down and commune 
with Philosophy as taught by B:chanan, the fogs 
and mists of the day clear up.—{Capital City Fact. 

One can not help admiring the freshness of thought 
which this Journal presents,—[New Era Boston. 

We are a sceptic in Phrenology, Biology, Mesmer- 
ism, Psychology, &c. ; yet to hear these subjects dis- 
cussed by ordinary men, and then to read Buchanan, 
there is as much difference as in listening to a nov- 
ice performing on a piano, and then to a Chevalier 
Gluck or a Thalberg.— Dem. Transcript. 

His discoveries in Phrenology have done much to 
render the science demonstrabie and lucid, and en- 
title him to be ranked with the founders of the 
noble science, Gall and Spurzheim._{Beardstown 
Gazette. - 





THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY MONITOR 


is just commencing its twenty-third 


volume. If, from its title, any may think it a 
work devoted to threadbare theses on a trite 
theme, we have only to ask them to send for a 
specimen number, which will be sent on giving 
their address. 

For the variet¥ of its subjects, the originality and in- 
trinsic interest of its articles, and its adaptedness to in- 
terest and benefit every member of the family, it is un- 
surpassed by any d¢llar monthly in the country. 

It goes into the most intelligent Christian families, and 
there are thousands to whom it has become indispeneable, 

Many of the best writers in the country are among its 
contributors, and no yes will be spared to make it 
worthy of an extended patronage. 

Clergymen, Postmasters and others, are respectfully 
requested to use their influence to form clubs, and in 
other ways extend our circulation, 

TerMs.—One dollar a year ; four copies for three dol- 
lars. T. ALLEN & CO., 

Feb. 116 Nassau st., N. Y. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER, 
Organ of the American Writing 


and Printing Reform Association. Edited and 
published by ANDREW J, GRAHAM, Editor of the 
Phonetic Department of Live Illustrated. 


This Journal, the oldest American Phonographic 
Publication, enters in January, 1855, upon its Fourth 
Volume. Its publisher is determined that this volume 
shall add to its former unequalled popularity, circula- 
tion, aud usefulness. In addition to sixteen Jarge pages 
of Phonography,ENGRAVED on and printed from stone, 
it will contain sixteen pages of corresponding size printed 
in Phonotypy, Longhand Phonography, and common 
type. Thus its patrons will be furnished each month 
with a journal of TH1RTY-TWo PAGES, beautifully printed, 
containing Essay ; Criticisms; Book Reviews ; Hints as 
to Phonographic Outlines, Vocalization, and Phrase- 
whiting ; Remarks on Pronunciation and Orthography; 
Phonetic Intelligence; Notices to Correspondents; Im- 
portant Items of Néws; Riographies of Phcnographers ; 
‘Gems of Expression ; ‘‘Glances, ” Sketches; Eloquent 
Extracts; etc., ete —in four different methods of repre- 
senting our language : Romanic print, Phonetic print 
Phonetic Longband, and Phonetic Shorthand, (in both o: 
its styles.) All forONE DOLLAR. 

Subscriptions should be prepaid, and addressed as 
follows: “AnpRew J. GranaM, Phonetic Depot, 358 
Bleecker, New York,” : 

(3 Any person desiring to become practically ac- 
quainted with the various Departments of the Writing 
and Printing Reform cannot do better attain his or her 
wish by sending the pnblisher $1 50, (the fifty cents in 
stamps,) for which there will be furnished the neces- 
sary instruction-book, (prepaid,) and the UNIVERSAL 
PHONOGRAPHER for one year. 


*,,% Editors wishing to exchange, will please to give 
the above two or more insertions, (sending us their pa- 
per marked,) and notice our monthly isgues. 

Jan 2 
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Now Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE STUDENT, AND FAMILY 


MISCELLANY. 


The best Fammty MaGazine pub- 


lished, devoted to the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge and Home Instruction. It contains 
36 octavo pages, monthly, for only $1 a year. 
Five copies, $4. Read what is said of it by 


The New York Daly Times.—‘:*The Student? is 
doing much good, is highly popular, and deserves to 
be.” 


Mrs, Swisshelm, in Pittsburg Saturday Visitor —“ We 
do not have so many a from our little friends 
for any other periodical, as we have for ‘The Student.’ ”” 

Nantucket Inquirer.—‘t We know of no better Maga- 
zine for the home cirele.”’ 

The Massachusetts Teacher.— Parents, Teachers, 
and Pupils, will not fail to find something in every num- 
ber adapted to their wants and tastes.’’ : 

The Elisworth (Me.} Herald,—‘‘ A family of children 
may derive more useful knowledge from one year of 
‘The Student,’ than from ten dollars’ worth of almost 
any other journal now published.” 

fa Those who desire to know more of this highly 
instructive work, will! please address, post-paid, 

_N, A. CALKINS, Publisher, 
348 Broadway, New York, 


fa 100 Agents wanted immediately, Feb. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &C. 
The undersigned having had con- 


siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for ILLUSTRA- 
Tr Ns for LE.tuR«S of any description, to be made at 
the shortest notice, and in any required style. 


Address JOHN COLLINS, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 


gar Reference to FowLers anD WkLLs, 308 Broad- 


way, New York, or 231 Arch street, Fas ans 
ch 3t 





NEW MUSIC. 
COOK & BROTHER, 343 Broad- 


way, have just published the following beauti- 

ful pieces of Music :— 

“THE MAGIC PEN SCHOTTISCH,” by Wotzen- 
/HaupT. 50 cents, 


‘“*THE FOUR BELLS POLKA,” by T. J, Coox, Com- 
osed asa companion to the popular “ Three Bells 
olka,’’ dedicated to Capt. Creighton, 40 cents. 

“FAREWELL, FAREWELL, ALL THY SORROWS 

NOW ARE OVER.” Song or Quartette, 


“THE DYING MOTHER’S BED,” 
pretty Song. 


*“‘OH! GIVE ME A HOME ’NEATH THE OLD OAK 

TREE.” By J. B. Woovsury, 

gar Music sent to all parts of the United States, free 
of posiage, on receipt of the marked price. 

tar A fine assortment of superb PIANOS al- 
ways on hand, at prices which defy competi- 


An easy and 





ee OOOK.  Mch%trp T. J. COOK. 
CONNOR'S UNITED STATES TYPE 
24 FOUNDRY, 


Nos 29, 31/and 33 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


To PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS.—-The 


undersigned beg to inform the trade that they 
have this day issued their new Quarto Speci- 
men, and that it is now ready for delivery to 


their old patrons, as well as to all who patron- 
ize their foundry. In it will be found a new series of 
faces, from pearl to pica, surpassing, if possible, their 
celebrated series of Scotch-cut faces. ; 

The fancy type department exhibits an unsurpassable 
variety of beautiful styles, selected from France, Ger- 
many and England. : ‘ 

The scripts and bordering are now for the first time 
presented to the printing public, and are the productions 
of the best American and European artists. 

An entire new series of German faces, both for news- 
paper and job printing, of a very superior style, is now 
nearly completed and ready for sale, : 

The metal from which the type is made will be found 
peculiarly adapted to the severe usage of machine-press 
printing. ; 

They beg to return thanks for past favors, and to soli- 
cita continuance. Their well-known Jiberal manner of 
doing business, for the past thirty years, is a guaranty 
to new patrons of their disposition and ability not to 
allow themselves to be surpassed for fairdealing, wneth- 
er orders are by letter or otherwise, 

N. B.—Proprietors of newspapers are requested to in- 
sert the above three times, provided they trade out 
thres times the amount of their respective bills in mate- 
riala of our mauufacture, and forward us one copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement. 

“Mchb JAMES CONNOR & SONS. 





Work For ALL, AND WorK THAT 
Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS, 
150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c., sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo, Feb. tf 
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HAVILAND BROTHERS, & 00., 
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Tra porters 
or 


FRENCH CHINA, 


Consisting of 


DINNER AND 


Toilet Sets, 
Vases, 





FANCY GOODS, 





All imported from their own Manufactory in France. 





* EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every , 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 


t-paid, 
post pa’ FOWLERS & WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


P. S.—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Winter ARRANGEMENT. — Trains 


leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 


Troy. 

On and after Monday, January/29th, 1855, the Train® 
will run as follows :—Express Train, 7 4.M., connecting 
with Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 a.m. ; 
Through Way Train, 12m,.; Express Train, 4 45 P.m.; 
Accommodation Train,6 P.M. For Poughkeepsie :— 
Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at | pM. For 
Peekskill: —At 7 15 a.M., and 3,4, and5 30 p.m. For 
Tarrytown:—8 P.M. The Tarrytown, Peekskill, and | 
Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all the Way Stations, | 
Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 
Fourteenth, and Thirty-first streot, SUNDAY MAIL, 
TRAINS at 9 a.M., from Canal street for Albany, stop- 
ping at all Way Stations. . 

Mch M. L. SYKES, Jz., Superintendent, 














SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all | 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- | 
pany. We offer great inducements to pur- | 
chasers in the low prite of our machines, the grea 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
satin, cloth, or leather, and the perfect simplicity of the | 
machine, - 5 J 
All classes of sewers can find machines which will 
do their work weil, at 251 Broadway, opposite the 
Park. Mech 








Card-Baskets, 
Coffers, and 
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47 John Street, 
NEW YORK. 


H. B. & CO. invite the attention of 


purchasers to their extensive assortment of 


CHINA; 


THA WARE, 





IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Mch lt ead 





E. HARRISON’S 





FLOUR AND GRAIN MILLS; 
The best in the United States. 


Over 300 now in use. 


For particulars, address 
Mch 1t 


JE, L, SMITH. 
36 Broadway, New York. 


Savery’s TEMPERANCE Horse. AnD 


Dininc Satoon, No. 14 Beekman street, N. Y. 


Meals at all hours of the day. Lodg ng Rooms, from $2 
to $3 per week, or 59 cents per night. BrLa SawyzEr, 
Superintendent. JOHNS. SAVERY, Papprleter, 


ch tf 
LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale ‘and Re- 


tail, by JOHN S. WILLARD, 440 Peart street, near 
Chatham street, New York. Noy. 12td 


CHINESE MINERAL PAINT, 
For sale at one cent a pound, by 


the barrel. Also in bags of fifty pounds each, 
at one anda quarter cents. ; 


Also, DeBiE’s Boiled Oj), at 65 cents, by the gallon or 
barrel. No. 116 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Mch 4t d JOHN H. SMITH. 


Mrs. L. F. Fow ier, M.D.—Office 


Hours—From 9 A.M. to 2 P.m., at 50 Morton st., 


between Hudson and Bleecker streets. From 4 to 5 
p.M., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 
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U. 8. PATENT OFFICE. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
In connection with this office (Fow- 


LERS AND WELLS) there is now established a Dr- 
PARTMENT for the purpose of transacting with the 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE all kinds of busi- 
ness pertaining to ParENTS, CAVEATS, and PATENT- 
ED INVENTIONS. Advice in cases of KeE-ISSUES, 
EXTENSIONS OF PATENTS, CONFLICTING CLAIMS, and 
REJECTED APPLICATIONS, will be freely given, in 
answer to communications stating the cireum- 
stances of the case. This DerarrTMENT will be 
under the superintendence of Joun B, FAIRBANKS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, who has for many 
years been acquainted with the practice of the 
Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases, He has also an extensive 
knowledge of inventions, and a general acquaint- 
ance with the mechanical improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring those intrusting 
their business with this office, that it will be con- 
ducted with ca:e and promptness, and upon the 
most liberal terms. 

MEN or WomEN wishing to make application for 
letters patent, should forward desciiptions of their 
inventions (or a model and description, if conveni- 
ent),and they will be immediately advised as to the 
best course to be pursued, If applicants are satis- 
fied as to the novelty of their improvements, they 
niay have their applications made at once, and with- 
out further examination 

Models for this office should be forwarded by ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 
to FowLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be post-paid in order to 
entitle them to attention, Mch 
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GREAT 
MAGNETIC IMPOVEMENT. 


I have lately made two important 


improvements in Electro-Magnetic Machines: 
the one is the Direct and To-and-Fro Currents 
in the same machine, which has received the 
Premium and Medal at the Crystal Palace, 
and at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
over all the other Magnetic Machines in com- 
petition. 

‘Lhe other is the Magneto-Electric or Crank Ma- 
chine. The improvenent in this is, that no coa- 
WHE#LS are used, 

Price of the Direct Current, $12; Crank Machine, 
$10, Can be sent by Express to any part of the 
Union. Orders punctually executed. I refer to 
Fow.Lers & WELLs to say what my machines are. 


Mch tf, 









SAM. B. SMITH. 

89 Canal Street, N. Y. 

as es 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

Bey e « 

en i) Bust, designed especially for 

‘Cyo] Learners: showing the exact 

\ location of all the Organs of the 

Brain, fully developed, which 

will enable every one to study 

the science without an instruc- 

tor. It maybe packed and sent 

with safety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 

any part of the world, Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. FOWLERS anp WELLS. 

‘This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 

age. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 

human head, on which the exact location of each of the 

Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 

with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 

cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 

very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 

e ice of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 

is concerned.’”—New York Daily Sun. 





THE SIGHT RESTORED! 
Remedies for Ophthalmic Affec- 


tions, Weak and Defective Vision, perfectly 
safe and reliable in Sores and Diseases of the” 
EYE. Have restored multitudes—some born 


bind, blindness of fifty years, and one 108 years old: 
Toese remedies sent by mail 

297 Pamphlets of information respecting this Method 
of Treatment, 1 Dime—sent to you post FREE. 


Address, prepaid, Tax Nurritivz Curr, Boston, 
88. Feb 3i* 





H. F. CRANE, 


SILVER PLATER, 


55 GOLD sTRRET, NEW YORK. 


A new and elegant style of Gothic 
Door and Number Plates, Bell-Pulls, &c., &c. 
Also, Pew, Piano Forte, and Steamboat Berth 


Plates, of the most approved patterns and su- 


perior workmanship, at the lowest possible prices. All 
kinds of SILVER PLATING executed on the most 
reasouable terms, Meh tf 





To VEGHTARIANS.—One or two fami- 


lies, or a few single persons whe desire a 


healthy diet, and opportunity to live a pure 
and genial life, can be accommodated with board aud 


rooms at No. 13 Wooster street, near Canal. 
Feb. 1i b* 
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LORD. PALMERSTON, PREMIER OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Henry Joun TempPie, Viscount Palmerston 
and Baron Temple in the peerage of Ireland, was born at 
Broadlands, in the county of Hampshire, Eng'and, on the 
on the 2 th October, 1784. He is, therefore, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. 

Unlike most of the British nobility, Viscount Palmerston 


is Saxon by descent, not. Norman; so he comes naturally - 


enough by his liberal principles. The earliest ancestor of 
the family of whom any thing is known was Edwin, Earl 
Edwin, who, at the time- of the Norman invasion, fought 
bravely on the side of King Harold against the Conqueror, 
and lost his earldom by so doing Some years after the 
conquest, this Edwin headed an insurrection against the 
Norman king, and was slain in battle by the year 1071. 
From that day to this, the Temples, though always recog- 
nized as belonging to the aristocracy of the kingdom, have 


never possessed either high rank or great fortune. Sir 


William Temple, knighted by Queen Elizabeth, was one of 


the family. He was an eminent scholar in his day, and was 
secretary to that unhappy Harl of Essex, whom Elizabeth 


beheaded. In 1722, George I. created Henry Temple a peer | 
of Ireland, with the titles of Viscount Palmerston and Baron — 


Temple. The present Viscount is the third who has borne 
these honors. Thus, Lord Palmerston is Saxon in origin, 
a peer of Ireland, English by. birth—just the man for 
a “coalition.” _ 

What is a Viscount? some of our readers may desire to 
know. A Viscount, Messrs. Republicans, was formerly 
called a Vice-Comes, a title applied in the olden time to 
the sheriff of a county, and meant, in place of the count or 
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and remained in opposition for a short time; returned to 
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earl. The order of ranks in Great Britain is this: gentle- 
man—knight—baronet —baron—yiscount—earl —marquis— 
duke—prince—sovereign ; so you perceive that to this day 
a viscount is just one degree inferior to an earl, (count is a 
title no longer known in England, though an earl’s wife is 
still called countess,) whose place in a county he formerly 
filled. Another question—Lord Palmerston being a lord, 
why does he not sit in the House of Lords? Because he is 


a peer of Ireland, and is not a “peer of the realm.” 


Lord Palmerston has spent more years of his life in high _ 
office than any other living statesman. He came to his title 
at the age of eighteen; left Cambridge at twenty; entered 
Parliament at twenty-two; was one of the Lords of the 
Treasury, under the Duke of Portland, at twenty-three ; 
became Secretary-at-War, under Mr. Percival, at twenty- 
five; held that office for nineteen years, under administra- 
tions of various politics; was then out of office for two 
years; became Foreign Secretary in 1830, when he was 
forty-six, and held that office, except for an interval of afew 
months, for eleven years; he was then out of office for five 
years, but came in again with the whigs in 1846, and was 
Foreign Secretary till 1851; he went out. with the whigs, 


power under Lord John Russell, and kept it till the Derby- 
Disraeli party came in; soon after resumed it as Home 
Secretary, under the Earl of Aberdeen ; and recently, on the 
dissolution of that cabinet, became prime minister, He has 
held office more than forty years, 

Now, to hold office for so many years, under tory govern- 
ments and under liberal governments, implies one of 
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two things in the holder thereof: he must either be a man 
of such transcendent ability, that no administration can do 
without him, or else he must be a most consummate political 
manager, inyolying a total want.of that nobler talent needed 


f for the wise government of nations, Which of these is 


Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston? Frankly—we 


— | odo not know. We do not know, because, from the hour 
, ‘that & man comes to be so decidedly a public man, as to be 


incessantly written about, it becomes impossible for the 
“public to know any thing whatever of his character, 
_ He isa very popular man—that is certain. He could say 
the other day, as he is reported to have said, “I don't care 
who joins. me; I have the whole country at my back.” Par- 
liament likes him; Punchi likes him; the people like him; 
the Queen and Prince Albert don't like him; Austria, Prus- 
sia and Tussia quite detest him; high church and low dis- 
sent both abhcr him;—good signs all. He is thoroughly a 
man of the world; dresses jauntily,—in’ his youth was 
called ‘ Cupid” on that account; is good at a jocular retort; 
jhas imperturbable good humor; hates bigotry in all its nau- 
seating forms; and knows how to do and say the pleasant 
thing on all occasions. He is an exceedingly well-preserved 
man ; steps lightly, talks gaily, looks quite the bean, now in 
the seyenty-first year of his age;—that is ‘a good sign, too. 
‘His present nickname in England is “Pam.” 
‘The sprightly viscount is now the Queen of England's 

first minister—the chief man of the _ British empire, and 
that empire in difficulty extreme. We shall soon see what 
he is, or, certainly, whathe isnot. 
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‘“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.”’—Hon. T, J, Rusk. 








THE 
MISSION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY MENTOR. 


A minp is a sort of spiritual. conglomerate—an | 


assembling of diverse faculties, but all acting 
through a single and unchanging consciousness. 
To deny this, were simply to confess one’s own 
want of self-knowledge. 

The separate faculties of a mind are strength- 
ened within such limits as nature allows, by all 
healthful gratification or exercise of them. This 
is proved by the benefits that flow from education 
and practice ; which impart power, as well as 
skill, to the educated faculties. 

The faculties have each their corresponding 
objects in the external world. Afford these, and 
the power that cognizes them is exercised ; with- 
hold them, and the power is weakened, aly the 
character rendered imperfect. 

The law of parentage repeats in offspring the 
qualities of the progenitors. This is attested by 
close and practical observation in regard to all 
species of animal existence—man included. 

These are not all of the fundamental principles 
of Phrenological science; but enough for the 
present purpose. And these principles are con- 
ceived to be unanswerably true. 

Previous to the time of Gall and Spurzheim, 
these views of mind—and consequently of man 
—were not admitted. Indeed, they had not 
been perfectly conceived of, either in the com- 
mon sense of the masses, or in the deeper re- 
searches of philosophy. 

But the period of time since their labors com- 
menced has been one of intellectual, social, and 
moral revolutions, beyond any thing the world 
had ever witnessed before ; and never was this 
more true than at the pietent. It is not claimed 





that all this mental commotion (and, it seems, 
advancement) is the result of Phrenological 
teachings. Rather, Phrenology itself was at the 
first a child of this onward movement of mind. 
But has not Phrenology reacted on this general 
movement, so as materially to promote it? And 
are not its teachings destined to be among the 
substantial and felt prime-movers concerned in 
the future progress of the race? Has it had, and 
is it yet to have, an important influence in chang- 
ing the deliefs and sentiments of men? Is it to 
help in establishing questions still in dispute be- 
tween parties, classes and sects? 


To all these queries, the writer feels safe in 
giving an affirmative response. Let us look 
briefly at a few of the questions now more or less 
widely agitating the civilized mind of our race, 
and see whether this position is sustained. 


A certain singular prediction—very singular 
at the time of its utterance—has been tingling 
in European and American ears for near a half 
century past; and the homage of admiration 
and terror with which men have looked on the 
“man of destiny,” its author, has almost added 
the weight of superstition to its significance. 
Napoleon declared that in fifty years Europe 
would be “ either Republican or Cossack.’’? Events 
now thickly transpiring, seem to point to the 
speedy fulfilment of this prediction. The colos- 
sal power of Russia looms darkly upon the horizon 
of Eastern Europe ; and thinking men have sud- 
denly waked up to the fact of the immense and 
before unsuspected force which has so long slum- 
bered within her bosom. But it is not certain 
that the Autocrat may not yet meet a stronger 
power than the armies of the Allies. The man- 
tle of royal prestige is growing too scanty to 
cover up the evidences of the weaknesses it clothes ; 
and at a hundred points from under its hem, the 
democratic idea crops out, surprising us with the 
rank energy of its growth. To change the fig- 

ure,—if the joints of the old effete shall begin to 
aan it is because the limbs of the lobster within 
have taken on a new growth, and are demanding 
“ enlargement.” 


But suppose the present opportunity passes 
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entirely unimproved. The unmistakable ten- 
dency of the popular mind is, nevertheless, to- 
wards democracy ; and doubtless this is the cul- 
mination which the nations will yet reach. 
What, now, are the teachings of Phrenological 
science in respect to political rights? It teaches 
that diversity of talent or circumstances confers 
no right on any one class of men to dominate 
over, oppress, or even control another ; for while 
the two classes may be accidentally unlike, they 
are at the same time fundamentally alike and 
equal. They have all the same original powers 
and capacities, however these may show them- 
selves in different degrees. They have all, there- 
fore, a like valid claim to the exercise of these 
powers, and the gratification of these capacities. 
The lowest peasant has the “ charter’’ written in 
his own nature, that confers on him all the rights 
justly belonging to king or autocrat. He isa 


king in posse, if not in esse ; and the spread of 


Phrenological truth must contribute greatly, by 
teaching this to all men, to hasten the time when 
the down-trodden peoples and castes will assert 
this inherent equality of rights, and secure their 
recognition by those who now practically deny 
their existence. 


What are the present aspects of the religious 
world? The reformation under Luther was the 
first great “split”? suffered by the Church for 
centuries. The Church thereafter lay like a 
great ship, which, having struck upon a rock, 
parts in the middle, and offers its sundered halves 
to the fury of the tempest. When this happened, 
there were well or ill-meaning men, perhaps 
both, who greatly deplored the untoward event. 
But at least one-half of the ship has since 
“broken up”? into hundreds of fragments; and 
the tempest of free discussion spares not even 
these, but is grinding them up against the rocks, 
until every atom seems ready to part from its 
neighboring atom—until there shall no longer be 
either a “ mother Church,” or a countless brood 
of Churches infantile and adolescent, but relig- 
ion shall be an individual concern, (as, in all 
sense, it inevitably is,) and every man shall 
awake to the unsuspected insight, that he is his 
own best commentator, exhorter, and spiritual 
guide! There can be no mistaking the tendency 
of enlightened mind in our day. It is to this 
result, indisputably, and no other. Our highest 
secular magazines are becoming the apostles of 
this doctrine; the long-branded “ irreligious”’ 
press grows truly and intelligently religious, and 
leads the van in proclaiming independency of all, 
save the Eternal Father, to be the true religion. 

What, now, in this great contest, is the testi- 
mony and bearing of Phrenology? It teaches 
us that no two human beings can be alike, in the 
degree of all their various affections, sentiments, 
or intellectual powers; and therefore, that no 
two. can be alike in desires, aims, judgment, or 
belief. No one can, therefore, intelligently and 
fully subscribe to a creed, if at all minute in its 
specifications, except the one who constructed it ; 
and thus all creed-making becomes, truly and 
emphatically, “love’s labor lost.’’ Sects and 
organizations thus crumble, to make way for the 
universal Church, which must be composed of 
individualized character. Rightly, there can be 
no State religion, no established Church, no 
trained and constituted Hierarchy. No man can 
lay down, or even fully divine, what is the proper 
line of thought or action for another. Such is 
the testimony of Phrenology ; and in this it har- 
monizes with, and wherever spread must materi- 
ally assist in promoting, the greatreligious move- 
ments of the age. 

In speaking of the social questions now agita- 
ting the world, it is not the writer’s intention to 
descend to details. The number of these questions 
is too great to admit of such treatment here ; 
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and it will be sufficient to indicate the general 
principle that applies to all of these, and then 
make a few brief applications. That principle is 
a direct corollary of Phrenological truth ; and it 
may be thus stated: Capacity forms for every 
individual the true test and measure of RIGHTS, 
as well as of sphere and duties. Let this princi- 
ple become generally taught and elucidated, and 
it is believed its universal admission must as cer- 
tainly follow. But admit it, and what immense 
practical results flow directly and irresistibly 
from it! What a sweeping and garnishing of 
old mental storehouses it will bring about—what 
a topsy-turvy of prejudices and. notions—what a 
shifting of places in the general estimation, and 
of posts in the world’s labor—what a “ recon- 
struction of society !’’ 

Have men and women the same original ele- 
mentary faculties? Phrenology declares they 
have. Then their “spheres” are alike and coéx- 
tensive, each embracing the universe ; though 
for special purposes of vocation, each will event- 
ually become planted, where the stronger capa- 
cities of the nature of each give the stronger 
bent, and greater power. Is there asane man or 
woman in the world, no matter in what condition 
of life, who lacks some one or more of the funda- 
mental faculties of humanity? If not, there are 
none whose rights are not fully commensurate 
with the rights of all. “To this complexion it 
must come at last.”’ Phrenological truth is the 
great leveller. Shall men and women forsake 
even the attempt to live in constancy and mutual 
truth, (for, strange to say, this has become one 
of the ‘social questions” of the day,) and, with 
the brutes, lead a life of promiscuous relations 
and gratifications? Phrenology points to the 
faculty of Connubiality, and thus brings to bear 
the inherent instinct of fidelity in the marriage 
relation, in aid of the claims of helpless offspring, 
the deductions of intellect, and the sanctions of 
high moral principle. But shall any class of 
human beings,—a priesthood, for example,—dis- 
regard the marriage relation entirely, and this 
as a claim to superior sanctity? So credulous is 
our poor human nature, that for the hour the 
cheat may be believed ; but Phrenology points 
to the ever present and powerful instinct of Am- 
ativeness, and while admitting that, in isolated 
cases, high intellectual or moral power may en- 
tirely conquer this, in view of some great end to 
be attained, warns us that such results can not 
be expected in the case of any numerous class of 
men, chosen at broad-cast from society. Phre- 
nology predicts what history avouches, that lewd- 
ness instead of sanctity will be the result of such 
an arrangement. 

Are we told that property is only for its lineal 
possessors, and Jands and homes only for those 
who have them, or who must purchase them, 
even though on unoccupied territory? Phrenol- 
ogy points to the organs of Acquisitiveness and 
Inhabitiveness, and by the fact of man’s inner 
nature, triumphantly proves that all men and 
women were designed to delight in, and to hold 
property,—that all men and women are empow- 
ered in the act of their creation to be possessed 
of a sufficiency of earth, as well as of water, air, 
sun-light, and sky, to afford them a subsistence, 


‘to nourish in them the noble sentiments of home 


and patriotism, and to develop and satisfy a na- 
ture whose Author could not err in framing its 
powers and adaptations. And so the strong and 
the cunning will yet find themselves, not giving 
away their possessions on the principle of gov- 
ernment agrarianism, but compelled by the in- 
creasing light of science, and the growth of our 
common reason and humanity, to share with the 
weak and less fortunate, the possessorship they 
now hold alone in the productiveness, value and 
wealth of the world. 

Such are only a few of the questions upon 
which the spread of Phrenological truth must 
have a powerful and beneficent influence. Let it 
be spread rapidly, then; not merely because it 
is true in itself, but for the ulterior good it must 
aid in accomplishing. 
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THE CEREBELLUM. 


BY G. S. W. 


In my observations of men and women, I have 
learned that the Cerebellum has a great influ- 
ence on both the mental and physical character. 
Its influence on the mental character I have 
found little difficulty in determining. But how 
does it affect the physical man? Or what are its 
relations to the physical organism? have been 
questions I have found not so easily decided. 
Physiologists have questioned much, and experi- 
mented some, relative, to the use of the Cerebel- 
lum in the animal economy. Dr. Carpenter feels 
well satisfied that it regulates the power of mo- 
tion, and intimates that it may also be the seat 
of the sexual instinct. That it is the seat of the 
sexual instinct appears to me not to admit ofa 
reasonable doubt. Phrenologists agree on this. 
But is this its whole use? Its large size in the 
human brain compared with the activity and 
energy of the sexual instinct would argue other 
uses, One-eighth of the male human brain is 
Cerebellum ; but not one-eighth of the energy of 
the male mind is devoted to the sexual instinct. 
All Phrenologists agree upon more than thirty 
mental faculties, and the probability of more. 
There may be forty. The sexual instinct is not 
stronger than many of the other faculties. Is it 
reasonable, then, to suppose that the whole Cere- 
bellum is devoted to this one instinct? The evi- 
dences in favor of its being also the seat of the 
motive power, seem not easily to be resisted, es- 
pecially the experiments of Flourens, and the 
fact that the human Cerebellum is large above 
that of all other animal organisms, and the hu- 
man body the most wonderful in the variety and 
complication of its motions. Admitting this, is 
this all its use? Has it no other office. I have 
observed how frequently a large Cerebellum is 
connected with a large and well-formed physical 
organism. The most perfect human bodies are 
connected with largely developed Cerebellums. 
Men and women whose physical frames are pow- 
erful, compact, enduring and harmoniously 
moulded, have large Cerebellums. I have yet 
to see the first exception to this statement. On 
the contrary, small Cerebellums are generally 
connected with puny and irregular physical or- 
ganisms. If so, may we not infer that the Cere- 

‘bellum holds an important office in the dis- 
tribution of the vital fluids, and the control of 
the vital economy? Is not a large Cerebellum 
necessary to physical perfection, to great strength, 
to power of endurance, to health and long life? 

My attention was called to this subject by a 
remark in an article in the January No. of the 
Journal on the “ Phrenology of the Indians.’ 
He says, “It is to be remarked that correspond- 
ing with their complete physical development is 
the great size of the Cerebellum and the base of 
the Cerebrum. So uniformly is this the case that 
it leads us to conclude that the base of the brain, 
particularly the Cerebellum, has an intimate re- 
lation with the physical organism, and supplies 
the whole body with nervous fluid or force by 
which it is constantly sustained! The subject is 
worthy of the attention of physiologists and 
phrenologists. Important discoveries may yet 
be made in this but partially explored field of 
science. This article is penned in -the hope of 
calling attention to it. : 








FLOWERS AND Frurt.—Numbers of the flowers 
that are cultivated with great care in the conser- 
vatories of Europe and the United States, are 
found growing wild on the foot hills of the Sierra 
Nevada. Among the grasses, cereal plants, vege- 
table and fruit trees, indigenous to California, 
there have been discovered seven varieties of 
clover, three of which are supposed to be new, 
wild wheat, oats, lettuce, onions, parsnips, mus- 
tard, strawberries, blackberries, gooseberries, 
currants, grapes, cherries, plums, walnuts, nut- 
megs and almonds. 
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InFLUENCE oF Minp on Disrase.—It would 
seem as if the study of certain diseases some- 
times favored their real or imaginary develop- 
ment. Lennec died of phthisis, and Corvisart 
of disease of the heart. When the celebrated 
Professor Frank was preparing his lectures at 
Pavia, on disease of the heart, his own heart be- 
came so disturbed that he was obliged to rest for 
awhile. Rumor says that no less than five of the 
professors in one of the medical colleges have 
unjustly suspected their hearts. Medical students, 
exhausted by a winter session, are apt to be spe- 
cial subjects of real or imaginary irregularity of 
the heart. A young man who attended medical 
lectures, last winter, on diseases of the chest, felt 
an unusual knocking of his heart after ascending 
the long college stairs, and required several exam- 
inations to satisfy him that there was no danger. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

War is not an unmitigated evil. ‘As men’s 
minds are at present constituted,’’ remarks a 
recent writer, “war is an essential element in 
the moral government and improvement of the 
world. With our eyes fixed, indeed, on the 
charnel-house of Balaklava, the gory fields of the 
Crimea, the anguish brought into so many families 
by the loss of their bravest and their best, none 
can dispute the present evils and partial agonies 
of war. But observe, even at the moment when 
their sufferings are endured, the moral elevation 
and enlarged sensibility which war produces. 
Behold the heart of a whole nation throbbing as 
that of one man at the call of patriotic duty! 
Let us think on these things, and compare them 
with the spectacle which the same nation ex- 
hibited a few years before, when selfish interests 
were alone predominant, when every man was 
trying to make a fortune at the expense of his 
neighbor, and we were raising statues, not to 
chivalrous heroes, but to railway kings! Let us 
think of these things, and bow with submission 
to the laws of Omnipotence, which have made 
war part of the destiny and the means of punish~- 
ment and reformation to a corrupted being, and 
acknowledge that, if prosperity is joyful, ‘sweet 
often are the uses of adversity.’’ 

There is truth in these observations. It is not 
creditable to our civilization that nothing but a 
national war should have power to rouse a people 
out of their habitual self-love, and render them 
capable of a noble, general, enthusiastic disinter- 
estedness. Yet such is the fact. The present 
war of the allies with Russia, barren of great 
results abroad, has produced effects, and taught 
lessons at home, which, it is hoped, England will 
never forget, and never cease to profit by. It 
has made Englishmen more dear to Englishmen 
than they ever were before. It has humbled 
British pride. It has revealed the inherent 
weakness of aristocratic rule. It has shown the 
worth of “ common” men, who have proved them- 
selves heroes in spite of the blunders of those 
who had bought with money the right to lead 
them to destruction. 

But, on the present occasion, our concern is 
only with that bright, immortal episode of the 
war, which records the devoted heroism of a 
All the world has become familiar with 





woman, 
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the name of Florence Nightingale. We have 
before us the grateful task of briefly sketching 
her career, and stating the services she has ren- 
dered to her sick and wounded countrymen. 

Miss Nightingale is about thirty-two years of 
age. She is the daughter of an ancient and 
honorable house, her father, William Shore 
Nightingale, being the possessor by inheritance 
of ample estates in Derbyshire, and of a fine seat 
known as Embley Park, in the beautiful county 
of Hampshire. As her father has no son, she is 
co-heiress with her sister of the family estates. 
Endowed thus by the accident of birth with high 
position and competent fortune, she was also en- 
dowed by nature with a generous disposition, a 
kind heart, and very superior talents. Miss 
Nightingale, indeed, is one of the most accom- 
plished women of her time. Her knowledge of 
the ancient languages, the higher mathematics, 
science, literature, and art, would be deemed 
extraordinary in any country ; but, in England, 
where ladies—wisely, as we think—seldom aspire 
to the possession of abstruse learning, the acquire- 
ments of Miss Nightingale are regarded as some- 
thing wonderful. Soon after reaching maturity, 
she enjoyed a protracted foreign tour, residing 
for a considerable period in each of the leading 
countries of Europe, and extending her travels 
to the lands of the Orient. She even ascended 
the Nile as far as its remotest cataract. Having 
a remarkable aptitude for the acquirement of 
languages, she returned home considerably versed 
in the languages of all the countries she had 
visited, but speaking French, German, and 
Italian with the fluency of natives. 

Her travels were not merely a series of excur- 
sions for pleasure. ‘From her infancy,” writes 
one who knows her well, “she had a yearning 
affection for her kind—a sympathy with the weak, 
the oppressed, the destitute, the suffering, and 
the desolate. The schools and the poor around 
Lea Hurst and Embleyffirst saw and felt her as a 
visitor, teacher, consoler, expounder. Then she 
frequented and studied the schools, hospitals, and 
reformatory institutions of London, Edinburgh, 
and the Continent. Three years ago, when all 
Europe had a holiday on and after the Great 
Exhibition, when the highlands of Scotland, the 
lakes of Switzerland, and all the bright spots of 


. the Continent were filled with partiesjof pleasure, 


Miss Nightingale was within the walls of one of 
the German houses or hospitals for the care and 
reformation of the lost and infirm. For three 
long months she was in daily and nightly attend- 
ance, accumulating experience in all the duties 
and labors of female ministration. She then re- 
turned to be once more the delight of her own 
happy home. But the strong tendency of her 
mind to look beyond its own circle for the relief 
of those who nominally having all, {practically 
have but too frequently none to help them, pre- 
vailed ; and therefore, when the hospital estab- 
lished in London for sick governesses was about 
to fail for want of proper management, she 
stepped forward and consented to be placed at 
its head. Derbyshire and Hampshire were ex- 
changed for the narrow, dreary establishment in 
Harley Street, to which she devoted all her time 
and fortune. While her friends missed her at 
assemblies, lectures, concerts, exhibitions, and 
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all the entertainments for taste and intellect with 
which London in its season abounds, she, whose 
powers could -have best appreciated these, was 
sitting beside the bed and soothing the last com- 
plaints of some poor dying, homeless, querulous 
governess. The homelessness might not improb- 
ably, indeed, result from that very querulous- 
ness; but this is too frequently fomented, if not 
created, by the hard, unreflecting folly which 
regards fellow-creatures intrusted with forming 
the minds and dispositions of its children as in- 
genious, disagreeable machines, needing, like the 
steam-engine, sustenance and covering, but, like 
it, quite beyond or beneath all sympathy, passions, 
or affections. Miss Nightingale thought other- 
wise, and found pleasure in tending those poor 
destitute governesses in their infirmities, their 
sorrows, their deaths, or their recoveries. She 
was seldom seen out of the walls of the institu- 
tion, and the few friends whom she admitted 
found her in the midst of nurses, letters, pre- 
scriptions, accounts, and interruptions. Her 
health sank under the heavy pressure, but a little 
Hampshire fresh air restored her, and the failing 
institution was saved.” 

Soon arose a wail of agony from the plains 
of the Crimea. Late in the year 1854, the British 
Expedition landed near Sebastopol. A more 
costly or a worse organized expedition never set 
foot on an enemy’s soil. Hear the last Quarterly 
Review, for a moment: 2 

“The want of proper means of transport was 
felt as soon as the troops had landed. The tents 
which had been given out to the various regi- 
ments on the second day were re-embarked before 
the army marched, because they could not be 
carried. Nearly three weeks elapsed before they 
were again issued; the men were consequently 
exposed to cold and heavy dews at night, after 
the oppressive heats of the day. The results were 
inevitable. Cholera soon broke out with fresh 
virulence ; dysentery and diarrhea spread 
through our ranks. There were no means of 
moving the sick. The ambulances or wagons 


constructed for this purpose, of which so much 


had been heard, and to which appropriate places 
in each division had actually been assigned in 
the memorandum issued by the head of the 
medical staff, had been left behind. Those men 
who fell exhausted were left to die by the road- 
side.” 

And again, after the bloody battle of the Alma : 

“The distant sounds of artillery had scarcely 
ceased before the French began to care for and 
remove their wounded ; ere night fell none re- 
mained on the field. They were taken away on 
seats and beds slung upon the backs of mules, or, 
when too severely injured to bear the motion, 
upon litters carried by men. Officers of all grades 
aided in the discharge of. this sacred duty ; nor 
did General Canrobert, although himself wound- 
ed, neglect it. The priests attached to the army 
ministered to the dying. It is too well known 
how the English wounded fared on that night. 
There were but scanty means of moving them 
from the place where they had fallen. For the 
most part they remained on the field exposed to 
the heavy dew and the cold air, with such slight 
covering and food as a charitable hand might 
bestow. Some there were who passed two long 
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nights in agony on the cold ground. From one 
small group of English and Russians, a sergeant, 
whose leg was broken, dragged. himself to the 
river’s edge to fetch water for his suffering com- 
panions. Those who were thus left helpless had 
still to fear another enemy—the marauders who 
after nightfall prowled amidst the dead, and who, 
for the sake of plunder, rarely spared the living. 
The bandsmen, it is true, were employed to carry 
the wounded to huts which hal been assigned to 
them in the village, but their numbers were 
totally inadequate to the services required. It 
was, moreover, disgraceful that the soldier should 
depend upon such means alone, for his comfort 
and even life after he had nobly shed his blood 
for his country. May not the larger number of 
deaths in the British army, as compared to that 
in the French, be partly attributed to this 
neglect?” : 

In a month after the landing, the wounded and 
sick were to be counted by thousands, and the 
medical staff proved itself to be utterly unequal 
to theemergency. Vast hospitals were formed at 
Scutari, Balaklava, Constantinople, and on the 
field of action itself; but, owing to the want of 
necessary arrangements, and, above all, to the 
absence of woman’s discerning eye and gentle 
hand, the sufferings of the patients were, to use 
the language of Lord John Russell, “ horrible 
and heart-rending.” We can not, perhaps, more 
affectingly show the state to which brave men 
were speedily reduced under hospital treatment, 
than by selecting from a nfass of evidence before 
us, one most frightful picture drawn by the 
graphic hand of the London Times’ correspondent. 
He writes from Scutari :-— 

“On Saturday a number of sick were landed 
from one of the transports, and provided with 
beds in the Barrack Hospital. I have frequently 
spoken of the deplorable spectacles which these 
poor fellows present, but one case which came 
under my notice on that day is worth describing 
particularly. I have seen many horrible examples 
of human suffering, but none that ever approached 
this.. As I passed along one of the corridors, my 
attention was attracted by a naked figure in a 
bath, and an orderly with a large pair of scissors, 
which he handled in a gingerly way, clipping the 
hair off his head. I went up to the spot, and saw 
a lad, about nineteen years of age, sitting in the 
bath with a half idiotic expression in his eye and 
scratching himself all over. His body and limbs 
were covered with itch-marks, and were wasted 
to a degree which made it difficult to understand 
how life was still sustained. To say that the 
miserable creature was a skeleton does not half 
express his state. One wondered how he managed 
to sit so erect and get his knees so close up to his 
chin. He had a half-smile of stupid enjoyment 
on his face, as with his lank arms and bird-like 
hands he slowly scratched away. I asked the 
orderly why he was clipping his hair’ off, and, 
without saying any thing, he pointed to his head. 
I looked closely, and there was a thick crust of 
vermin upon it, not in one layer, but piled one 
above the other like ants on an ant-hill. Dysen- 
tery had assumed that form with him, and the 
little blood still left in his body the doctors said 
ran with lice. The lad himself told me that he 
had been twenty days in the regimental hospital, 


and twelve in the General Hospital at Balaklava, 
before going on board ship. How, in this emaci- 
ated state, he survived the passage, I can not 
understand. In the adjoining corridor I had just 
before stood"for some time watching’ a man who 
I thought was dying. His features were con- 
vulsed, and respiration suspended, when some 
stimulant was administered, which brought him 
round once more to consciousness. The child-like 
eagerness with which he watched the teaspoon 
brought down to his lips had not yet passed out 
of my thoughts when the spectacle in the bath 
presented itself. But scenes of a similarly dis- 
tressing kind are of such constant occurrence that 
one is obliged in self-defence to a certain extent 
to harden his heart against them.” 

It was soon after the arrival of the allied forces 
at Sebastopol, that Miss Nightingale took the 
resolution which has made her name famous. It 
was mentioned in one of the letters from the 
Crimea, that the French army was accompanied 
by five hundred Sisters of Charity, whose services 
in the hospitals were of the greatest conceivable 
advantage to the inmates. It was probably this 
fact that suggested to Miss Nightingale, who is a 
devoted member of the Church of England, the 
idea of organizing a band of English nurses, and 
of going in person to the Crimea to emulate the 
French sisters in their self-sacrificing labors. 
Undeterred by the danger of such a mission, 
taking no account of her fragile frame, nor of her 
delicate constitution, weakened already by excess- 
ive toil in behalf of the suffering, obedient only 
to the impulses of her generous heart, she an- 
nounced her plan, invited co-operation, enlisted 
her. company of assistants, and sailed for the 
scene of agony. 

Arrived in the Crimea, Miss Nightingale and 
the ladies who accompanied her proceeded at once 
to the performance of the task they had under- 
taken. The mere presence of English women in 
the hospitals was found to be a source of inde- 
scribable consolation to the men. As Miss Nightin- 
gale walked down the long corridors, the poor 
fellows, as they lay upon their narrow beds, follow- 
ed her with their eyes, and said that the sight of 
an English lady did them more good than physic. 
At first, the ladies had obstacles thrown in their 
way by the devotees of routine, who would pre- 
fer to see men die in “the regular way,” than 
saved by the introduction of novel methods. 
But the calm perseverance of Miss Nightingale, 
enforced by the voice of all England, which had 
shouted God-speed to her mission, overcame 
every hinderance, and she was allowed to do her 
own work in her own way. She caused large 
laundries to be set up in the hospital towns for 
the washing of the patients’ clothes, a luxury 
almost unknown before her arrival. She estab- 
lished refectories wherein such articles as broth, 
caudle, toast, tea, chocolate, gruel, and rice- 
water, were prepared on a grand scale, and 
served out to the men as often as they required 
them. She arranged what we may call apothe- 
cary depots, from which medicines, wine, spirits, 
and cordials, could be dispensed at any hour of 


_ the day or night. She caused greater attention 


to be paid to cleanliness and ventilation. Nor 
did she shrink from bestowing those personal at- 
tentions upon the soldiers which no one can bestow 





so tenderly, so acceptably,as a woman. She 
also superintended the distribution of books and 
newspapers, and in all ways cheered and enliv- 
ened the men under her care. 

We oan not do better than quote another pass- 
age from the London Times. The following is 
a part of a letter from the gentleman sent out to 
superintend the expenditure of the Times Fund 
of ten thousand pounds subscribed in England 
for the relief of the hospital patients. Speaking 
of two medical officers who had died, the Com- 
missioner says: 

“Both Newton and Struthers, it may be a con- 
solation to their friends to know, were tended in 
their last moments, and had their dying eyes 
closed, by Miss Nightingale herself. Wherever 
there is disease in its most dangerous form, and 
the hand of the spoiler distressingly nigh, there 
is that incomparable woman sure to be seen ; her 
benignant presence is an influence for good com- 
fort even amid the struggles of expiring nature. 
She is a “ ministering angel’ without any exag- 
geration in these hospitals, and as her slender 
form glides quietly along each corridor every 
poor fellow’s face softens with gratitude at the 
sight of her. When all the medical officers have 
retired for the night, and silence and darkness 
have settled down upon those miles of prostrate 
sick, she may be observed alone, with a little 
lamp in her hand, making her solitary rounds. 
The popular instinct was not mistaken which, 
when she set out from England on her mission of 
mercy, hailed her as a heroine ; I trust that she 
may not earn her title to a higher though sadder 
appellation, No one who has observed her fra- 
gile figure and delicate health can avoid misgiv- 
ings lest these should fail. With the heart of a 
true woman, and the manners of a lady, accom- 
plished and refined beyond most of her sex, she 


- combines a surprising calmness of judgment, and 


promptitude, and decision of character. I-have 
hesitated to speak of her hitherto as she deserves, 
because I well knew that no praise of mine 
could do justice to her merits, while it might 
have tended to embarrass the frankness with 
which she has always accepted the aid furnished 
her through the Fund. As that source of supply 
is now nearly exhausted, and my mission ap- 
proaches its close, I can express myself with 
more freedom on this subject ; and I confidently 
assert, that but for Miss Nightingale the people 
of England would scarcely, with all their solicit- 
ude, have been spared the additional pang of 
knowing, which they must have done, sooner or 
later, that their soldiers even in hospital, had 
found scanty refuge and relief from the unpar- 
alleled miseries with which this war has hitherto 
been attended. Miss Stanley, assisted by Miss 
Emily Anderson, takes charge of the hospital at 
Kululee, and will, no doubt, soon make her pres- 
ence there beneficially felt. She took possession 
of her quarters on Saturday, with sixteen or seven- 
teen sisters and nurses, and is by this time active- 
ly engaged in ministering to the wants of the poor 
fellows in the wards. They require all the at- 
tention and care she can afford them, for more 
deplorable objects I have not yet seen brought 
down from the Crimea. A very large number of 
them present cases of the most frightful frost- 
bites, complicated in some instances with dysen- 
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tery. I went on board the Niagara as she was 
landing them, and afterwards watched in the 
wards while their clothes, covered with filth and 
vermin, were stripped off them, and they were 
put stark naked into bed. The two scenes bafile 
description, and it is sickening even in imagina- 
tion to recall them.” 

Such are the scenes amidst which Miss Night- 
ingale is now laboring. As yet, she has borne 
the fatigues, and escaped the contagion of those 
terrible hospitals. May she return in safety to 
her beautiful home, and long enjoy the gratitude 
of the country, to whose sons she has given solace 
in their hour of need, upon whose daughters she 
has conferred the boon of an imperishable ex- 
ample. 

We appénd a Phrenological sketch of Miss 
Nightingale. And, perhaps, it is due to the sci- 
ence of Plirenology, to the elucidation of which 
this JournaL is devoted, to state that the Phre- 
nological sketch about to be subjoined, was writ- 
ten by another hand from that which prepared 
the article preceding, and that neither writer saw, 
or knew aught of the production of the other, 
until both had completed their work. How far 
the character of Miss Nightingale, as discovered 
by Phrenology, accords with her character as 
deduced from the facts of her career, the reader 
has now an opportunity of judging : 


PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE, 


Were we to choose among all the female heads 
which it has been our privilege to scan Phre- 
nologically, the most perfect sample of feminine- 
. ness, according to our science, our choice would 

rest on the philanthropic lady whose portrait we 
are glad to lay before our readers. 
Every line expressive of temperament, shows 
the finest organic grain and texture. The shape 
of the hand and finger, the whole contour of the 
body, the length of face, the expression of mouth 
and eyes, but most of all, the extreme height 
and length of head from the eyebrows over to 
the occiput, in conjunction with the narrowness 
of the base, indicate the very highest order of 
both exquisiteness of feeling and elevated moral 
sentiment. Those apparent depressions between 
the ears, signify the almost utter deficiency of 
selfishness and sensuality. As well accuse an 
angel of voluptuousness, as one having the above 
form of head. That unfeigned piety—that love 
and worship of the Great Supreme—constitute 
her ruling motive, in every thought, word, and 
action, her Phrenology abundantly attests. Her 
developments are convincing proof that human- 


ity to the wounded soldier, alone actuated her 


movement. Such a head could not possibly live 
for self alone, nor be actuated in any thing by 
selfish considerations. Like the genial sun, all 
the lights of such a head shine on and for others. 

The perceptive faculties appear evenly and 
handsomely developed, which would enable her 
to perceive what might be required by emergen- 
cies. Hers is not the deep, originating mind, but 
the practical and perceptive cast of head. She 
sees at once what is to be done, and how to do 
it. Her very large Language is also worthy of 
notice. For besides expressing its emotions in 
language by conversation and writing, it takes 





on a wider range than even Phrenologists have 
heretofore ascribed to it, namely —in expressing 
itself by actions and in deeds, And hence, with 
her exalted moral sentiments, will express the 
emotions of such a soul in corresponding deeds. 
Whilst small Language may feel and think with- 
out action or expression, large Language ex- 
presses by gesticulation, but especially by doing 
the things expressive of the emotions felt. 

But the very large amount of brain in the 
whole top, in conjunction with the moral devel- 
opment at its base, constitutes the great feature. 
The posture of her head prevents Benevolence 
from seeming to be as prominent as it obviously® 
is; but the length of the line from where the 
hair makes its appearance backwards towards 
Firmness, shows both Benevolence and Venera- 
tion to be far beyond their ordinary size, even in 
female heads; and the rounding fulness on the 
right side of her head beyond Benevolence, sig- 
nifies very great breadth at Ideality and Sublim- 
ity, as well as Imitation and Spirituality. One 
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having a head thus constituted will be an angel 
of mercy wherever she moves. And as large 
Constructiveness invents machinery, so such an 
exalted moral lobe must invent some correspond- 
ing mode of exercising its gushing sentiments ; 
and her large Perceptives would naturally turn 
to those sufferings experienced by the noble army 
fighting for her country, as a fit subject for her 
gushing sympathies. That she is as pure as an 
Angel—as virtuous as Phebe—-as chaste as Di- 
ana—and immaculate of every thing sensual, 
her Phrenology clearly indicates; and those 
who accuse her of any such motives, only pro- 
claim their own sensuality. That religionists 
should accuse such a woman of sectarian motives, 
is the most convincing proof of their own infidel- 
ity of every thing virtuous and good. 

Her affections, also, seem very large, by the 
head from the ear backward, whilst Amativeness 
is small. Phrenologically speaking, she is too 
perfect a woman for this earth, unless she can be 
engaged in alleviating human suffering. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISOLPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER III. 


Inquiry should be made into the causes of crime—Causes of the differences in talents and dispositions 
between different Individuals, looked for in the brain and nervous system—Want of means of math- 
ematical measurements of brain—Monsieur Quetelet, on the recurrence of crime, quoted—Proposal by 
Sir George 8. Mackenzie to Lord Glenelg, Home Secretary, to examine the cerebral configuration of 
criminals, in order to classify them. 


On one occasion, when the laboring classes in Glasgow were reduced to 
actual destitution by a commercial crisis, five or six young men, on a winter 
evening, knocked at the gate of Glasgow Bridewell, and asked to see the 
governor. They were admitted,.and Mr. Brebner appeared in the yard. 
They informed him that some years previously they had been prisoners 
under his charge; that on their liberation he had found employment for 
them ; that they had acted virtuously ever since ; but that now they were 


. destitute of employment, of food, and of shelter ; and that unless he would 


take them in as voluntary prisoners, they should be forced to steal, and be 
sent to him by the law. To test their sincerity, he said that he must lock 
them up each in a separate cell, and treat them in every respect like con- 
victs. They answered that they were prepared for this ; and he took them 
in and treated them accordingly. He laid the case before the magistrates, 
who consulted the law officers of the crown, and their decision was that he 
could not legally apply the prison funds to their maintenance. They were 
consequently thrust out ; but not before, by appeals to the masters of the 
few works still in operation in Glasgow, he obtained employment for them. 
This was not an example of idle and profligate persons, preferring the 
comforts of a prison to the toils of honest industry ; but of young men so 
thoroughly reformed that they were most anxious for work, and, not find- 
ing the opportunity of procuring it, preferred the painful discipline of a 
Bridewell to a fresh breach of the law, and to death by starvation. 

These facts throw light on the consequences of the disregard which pre- 
vails in our criminal legislation of every consideration except the two 
points—Who committed the crime? and What is its magnitude? If we 
had proposed to sentence the boy who picked a pocket of a handkerchief 
to two years’, instead of fourteen days’ imprisonment in a house of correc- 
tion, the extravagance of the infliction in proportion to the crime would 
have so startled the public mind that it would have raised the cry of cruelty 
and injustice, and the culprit would have become an object of general 
sympathy. Nevertheless, if we look at the natural, and therefore the irre- 
versible relation of cause and effect, the sentence to fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment for a first offence, when traced to its full consequences, proves 
actually more severe than a sentence for the same crime to two years’ con- 
finement. The short sentence serves to break down the offender’s dread of 
the law, and to initiate him into the mysteries of a jail. He goes forth 
with a ruined character, and without having acquired one virtuous princi- 
ple or habit.. According to Mr. Brebner’s experience, he is enlisted for 
life into the corps of professional criminals, he renews his offences, and 
perseveres, until ultimately he arrives at transportation or the gallows. 
On the other hand, a sentence for two years, for the first offence, would, 
according to the same experience, have probably led to his reformation 
and restoration to society, with acquired ability to act a virtuous part 
through life. : 

We have selected these examples from a remote, but perfectly authentic 
record, because the lesson they teach has never been appreciated. During 
the whole period between 1825 and 1853, we have proceeded in the old 
course, and the old effects have followed. Our punishments have hardened 
young offenders, and trained them systematically to transportation or the 
gibbet. The abolition of transportation gives us a fresh motive for reflec- 
tion ; and perhaps the annoyance that may be felt from the shoals of unre- 
formed criminals who will shortly be let loose upon society, may at length 
dispose us to consider the relation of cause and effect in the production of 
crime, as well as in other departments of social interests. 

Let us then proceed to inquire into the causes of crime: and first, Is 
there any peculiarity of mental constitution which predisposes certain 
individuals to criminal conduct? The solution of this question lies at the 
basis of all sound criminal legislation and prison discipline, and yet it has 
been, and continues to be ignored by almost every writer and legislator on 
the subject. Dugald Stewart says : “ It is not merely as a subject of specula- 
tive curiosity that the principles of the human mind deserve a careful exam- 
ination. The advantages to be expected from a successful analysis of it are 
various ; and some of them of such importance as to render it astonishing, 
that, amidst all the success with which the suborginate sciences have been 
cultivated, this, which comprehends the principles of all of them, should 
be still suffered to remain in its infancy.” “ Education,” he continues, 
“never can be systematically directed to its proper objects till we have 
obtained, not only an accurate analysis of the general principles of our 
nature, and an account of the most important laws which regulate their 
operation, but an explanation of the various modifications and combina- 

tions of those principles which produce that diversity of talent, genius, 
and character, we observe among men.” “ There is,’’ adds he, “a science 
of legislation which the details of office and the intrigues of popular as- 
semblies will never communicate,—a science of which the principles must 
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be sought for in the constitution of human nature, and in the general laws 
which regulate the course of human affairs.””* ~ 

If the external circumstances and natural qualities were, in every re- 
spect, the same in those who become criminals as they are in legislators, 
judges, and magistrates, crime should long ere this have been reduced to a 
minimum ; for the terrors of the law do operate so powerfully on men of 
the middle and upper classes, that very few of them appear at the bar of 
criminal justice. That the external circumstances are not the sole cause of 
their exemption, is certain, because occasionally some members of the 
upper classes do become criminal ; while there are millions of persons who 
have never stood at the bar of a criminal court, and yet have passed their 
lives-in circumstances precisely similar to those which surrounded others 
who have been there arraigned. These facts indicate that there are natural 
peculiarities in some individuals which predispose them to crime. Yet itis 
more than fifty years since Dugald Stewart published the sentences before 
cited ; and although he devoted his best talents to supplying the defect he 
pointed out, here we are, apparently not advanced one step towards a solu- 
tion of the problem—What are the causes of the acknowledged differences 
between the natural talents and dispositions of different individuals ?— 
causes, an insight into which might probably enable us to comprehend the 
real nature and condition of the minds of our offending brethren. Men 
have tried to solve this problem without considering the influence of the 
organism on the mental powers and dispositions; and, in our judgment, 
this grand oversight is the cause of so remarkable a failure. There is no 
lack of authority to support us in ascribing the greatest importance to that 
influence. Many years ago a distinguished physician (Dr. Conolly) wrote: 
“All this superiority (of man over the brutes), all those faculties which 
elevate and dignify him, this reasoning power, this moral sense, these capac- 
ities of happiness, these high aspiring hopes, are felt, and enjoyed, and 
manifested, by means of the nervous system. Its injury weakens, its im- 
perfection limits, its destructicn (humanely speaking) ends them.” We 
believe that few physiologists of eminence will now hesitate to subscribe 
implicitly to this opinion. But most of the cultivators of the exact sci- 
ences have stopped short at this admission, and refused to pursue the 
inquiry into the relations between the mental qualities of individuals, and 
the size of the different portions of their brains. They object that no 
method has yet been discovered by means of which the size of the different 
parts may be mathematically measured, and that without this precision all 
our observations must be worthless. Some of them have resorted to com- 
parative anatomy for light; but have obtained none, in regard to the rela- 
tion between the moral and intellectual powers, on which self-control 
depends, and particular parts of the brain. What is the cause of their 
failure? Ex nihilo nihil fit. If we ask them: Do you ‘know the mental 
functions performed by the different parts of the hemispheres of the brain 
in the lower animals? The answer must be ‘“ No.’? Are you acquainted 
with the functions of those parts in man? Again they must reply in the 
negative, if they deny Gall’s discoveries. What knowledge, then, can we 
expect to derive from comparing two objects, both of which are equally 
unknown to us? The functions of the different parts of the brain must be 
ascertained by observations made on individuals of the-same genus, before 
such comparisons can be profitably made, with a view to gaining additional 
light on the functions. Men of science may compare the structure of the 
nervous system in man and animals ; but structure, per se, never reveals 
vital functions. The form and structure of the spleen have been investi- 
gated for two thousand years; yet its functions are still obscure ; and, 
according to scientific authorities, the brain stands in the same predica- 
ment. They justly boast of their knowledge of its anatomy, which they 
learned from Dr. Gall, but they deny the functions which he ascribed to its 
different parts. Do they not perceive that in doing so they confess the - 
inadequacy of a knowledge of cerebral structure, per se, to throw light on 
the functions performed by it? 

But the want of a mathematical method of inquiryt does not close the 
way to all ascertainment of truth in this department of knowledge. The 
size of no living organ can be measured mathematically ; yet physiologists 
speak of large and small bones, large and small muscles, large and small 
lungs, and so forth, and they found the most important practical prescrip- 
tions involving health and life on their knowledge of the absolute and rel- 
ative sizes of these different organs: but how do they acquire it? Simply 
by using their hands, eyes, and intellects in estimating the size of each. 
The brain forms no exception to this rule. After due instruction and prac- 
tice we may, by direct observation, become as able to form a notion of the 
size and proportions of an average head as of an average nose or chin. 
By pursuing the same process we may learn to estimate with more or less 
exactness, the size of the forehead, the coronal region, and the base of the 
brain ; and, by increased skill and attention, to distinguish the size of par- 
ticular portions of those regions. If we compare the size of these parts, 
when very great or very small, with the mental manifestations, we shall 
ascertain the special faculties connected with the special parts, and also 








xed Feo “Elements,” part ii. § 1, 2, “On the Utility of the Philosophy of the Human 
nd. 

+ Various attempts have been made to measure the contents of the skull mathematically. 
See the Appendix to Morton's Crania Americana; “Contributions to the Mathematics of 
Phrenology,” by James Straton; “On the Importance to the Archeologist and Ethnologist 
of an accurate mode of Measuring Human Crania, and of recording the results: with the 
description of a new Craniometer,” by John Grattan, member of council of the Natural 
History and Philosophical Society, Belfast. The cubic contents of the interior of the skull 
may be discovered by these methods, but not the size of the different cerebral organs; for 
mathematically exact boundaries of these haye not been discovered, ; 
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the influence of the size on the power of manifestation. By this means we 


may arrive at a practically useful, although not a mathematically exact, | 


physiology of the brain. 

We take our stand on the proposition, that it is through differences in 
the size and condition of the brain and its separate parts, that the differ- 
ences in the natural dispositions and talents of different individuals arise ; 


and that in extreme cases—the instantie ostentive of Bacon—the differ- | 
ences both in cerebral development and mental qualities are recognizable | 


by trained observers for many valuable practical purposes. We emphati- 
cally repeat, that it is by observing cases in which single organs are ex- 


tremely large, or extremely small, that the functions of the parts can be | 


proved. The innumerable difficulties and blunders reported against Phre- 
nologists, occur chiefly in cases of equal balance among the organs, in 


which instances the real phrenological conclusion is that none of the facul- | 
- human talents and dispositions depend mainly on the size and condition of 


. the different portions of the brain? 


ties is predominantly powerful. Our conviction is, that until, through the 
principles of physiology, the peculiar qualities of the mind which predis- 
pose to crime, shall be ascertained, and until the physical constitution 


of the convict shall be recognized as the principal consideration in deter- | 


mining his treatment, society will not have reached the commencement of 
a rational, self-consistent, and successful scheme of prison discipline. 

If we compare the tables presented in the annual reports of the Regis- 
trar-General in England, a striking coincidence will appear in the numbers 
of births, marriages, and deaths, occurring, in similar circumstances, in the 
different districts of the kingdom, within each year. It is almost certain 
that in England and Wales, of 1,000 persons between the ages of 20 and 30, 
living on the first day of January in any one year, ten will die before the 
first day of January in the next, year. These events obviously take place 
from causes that act in a regulated, and not in a fortuitous or capricious 
manner. In a letter by William Farr,-Esq., to the Registrar-General, 
printed in the twelfth annual report, we are informed that “it may be 
broadly stated that 27 in 1,000 men of the population, of the age of 20 and 
under 60, are suffering from one kind of disease or other ; that several of 
the diseases are of long duration, that others are recurrent, and that some 
are hereditary.”’—p. 8. If it be asked : How shall we discover the causes 
of these diseases? How learn to shorten the duration of those that are 
long, prevent the reinvasion of the recurrent, and, if possible, check the 
descent of those that are hereditary ?—the only rational answer that can 
be given is: By studying the structure and functions of the human organ- 
ism, and the laws to which its action has been subjected. But, a similar 
uniormity in similar circumstances is found to prevail in the recurrence 
of crimes. Statistical inquiries into human conduct present the same 
striking indications of uniformity in results, as do inquiries into the preva- 
lence of disease and the endurance of life. M. Quetelet furnishes the fol- 
lowing table relative to crime in France : 
































Accused and Number ofin-| Number | Acccused of crime. |Proport’n 
brought per-| Con- iabitants for) condemned ——-} between 
Years, jsonally before) demned, |zcach person ac-jout of each) Against [ Against | “tvese 
the tribunals. cused, 100 accused. the property.| classes, 
person, 
1826 6988 4348 4457 62 1907 5081 2.7 
1827 6929 4236 4593 61 1911 5018 2.6 
1828 7396 4551 4307 61 1844 5552 8.0 
1829 7373 4475 4321 61 1791 55382 8.1 
Total | 28636 | 17610 4463 61 7453 | 91938 

















“ Thus,”’ says M. Quetelet, “although we do not yet possess the statisti- 
cal returns for 1830, it is highly probable that we shall find, for that year 
also, one person accused out of every 4,463 inhabitants, and 61 condemned 
out of each 100 accused.” We are not in possession of the later returns 
for France ; but an instructive light is thrown on the same subject by a 
return to the House of Commons, dated 22d May, 1846. It shows the 
number of persons committed for each of seventeen different denomina- 

. tions of offences, including robbery, house-breaking, arson, forgery, and 
rape, which were capital in 1830, but for which the punishment of death 
was afterwards abolished by statute, and for which it had not been inflicted 
for five years previous to the report. The return includes two periods of 
five years each, the one before and the other after the last execution for 
each offence. The result is the following :—During the five years ending 
with the last year of an execution, there were committed, for the crimes 
enumerated, 7,276 persons, of whom 196 were executed. During the five 
years immediately following the last execution, there were committed for 
the same offences, 7,120. Does not this show that these crimes arose from 
causes in themselves permanent, and which punishment does not remove ? 
While the aggregate of offences in each period of five years is so nearly 
the same as to indicate the existence of similar causes acting in both peri- 
ods, the only variation testifies against capital punishment as a preventive 
of crime, for there were fewer committals after it was abolished than when 
it continued to be inflicted. 

“The possibility,” says M. Quetelet, “ of assigning beforehand the num- 
ber of the accused and condemned which should occur in a country, is cal- 
culated to lead to serious reflections, since it involves the fate of several 
thousands of human beings, who are impelled, as it were, by an irresistible 
necessity, to the bars of the tribunals, and towards the sentences of con- 
demnation which there await them. These conclusions flow directly from 
the principle, already so often stated in this work, that effects are in pro- 
portion to their causes, and that the effects remain the same, if the causes 
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which have produced them do not vary.”’* In the efforts made in our own 
country to discover the causes that impel individuals to the bars of our 
criminal tribunals, we have disregarded the influence of their organism 
on their talents, dispositions, and understanding. When so many of the 
other phenomena of life are positively ascertained to depend on the state 
of the organism, why should it appear incredible that the same influence 
may extend also to the causes of crime? Lord Palmerston, in an admirable 
letter, dated 19th October, 1853, addressed to the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
on the subject of instituting a Fast-day, to avert the cholera, says :—“‘ The 


| Maker of the universe has established certain laws of nature for the planet 


in which we live, and the weal or woe of mankind depends upon the ob- 
servance or neglect of those laws.” Will his Lordship, in whose depart- 


- ment, as Home Secretary, the arrangement of Prison Discipline lies, con- 














‘dangerous tendencies from those of good dispositions.” 


descend to inquire whether, in this world, one of these laws does not make 


In the year 1836, an earnest repre- 
sentation that this is actually the case, was presented by the late Sir 
George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart., to Lord Glenelg, then Secretary for the 
Colonies, accompanied by arequest that he would take measures for apply- 
ing the physiology of the brain in the selection of convicts to be sent to 
New South Wales, in order to avoid placing men of incorrigibly vicious 
and dangerous dispositions in remote establishments there, in which cir- 
cumstances they endangered the lives and property of the settlers. Sir 
George was led to make the appeal in consequence of representations sent 
home to him, from Australia, by his sons, of the cruel injuries inflicted by 
individuals of that class, whose heads bore striking indications of their 
dispositions, on agricultural colonists, who had taken them as servants from 
the Government. \ 

The object of the representation,t in Sir George’s own words, was to 
show that “independently of rank, education, or wealth, men differ from 
each other very widely in the*amount and kind of their intellectual power, 
in moral feeling, and in their tendencies to indulge their propensities ;”’ 
that these diversities are ‘the effects of differences in their organiza- 
tion ;”’ that these differences are externally discernible, and that “hence 
we have the means of estimating, with something like precision, the actual 
and natural characters of convicts (as of all human beings), so that we 
may at once determine the means best adapted for their reformation, or 
discover their incapacity for improvement, and their being proper subjects 
of continued restraint, in order to prevent their further injuring society. 
It is this,’”’ continues Sir George, “ that for the sake of the future prosperity 
of the Australian colonies, and the security and peace of the settlers, and 
also for the sake of exalting them in the scale of morality, I wish your 
Lordship to put to the test of experiment, for your own satisfaction, and to 
enable you to classify the convicts, and to keep the most atrocious in re- 
straint at home, sending to New South Wales only the better disposed 
among them.” 

To protect the Colonial Secretary from the ridicule to which compliance 
with this request might have been thought at that time to expose him, and 
also to show that the suggestion was rational, Sir George not only referred 
Lord Glenelg to recorded cases in which this discrimination had been suc- 
cessfully made, but presented to him letters from upwards of forty individ- 
uals, of known talents and respectability, certifying to him their convic- 
tion that it was equally practicable and useful. To obtain this evidence, 
Sir George addressed circulars to the gentlemen alluded to, desiring to 
know whether it was their opinion and belief that “ the natural disposi- 
tions are indicated by the form and size of the brain, to such an extent as 
to render it quite possible, during life, to distinguish men of desperate and 
This question is 
answered in the affirmative, with more or less of detail, and specification of 
experience, by many of the first physicians of Great Britain. The Archbishop 
of Dublin (Dr. Whately), says, “ I am fully convinced that the proposed phre- 
nological experiment of Sir G. Mackenzie, Bart., is amply entitled to a fair tri- 
al.” The letter of Mr. Brebner, Governor of Glasgow Bridewell, is as follows : 
—‘About two thousand persons pass through this establishment yearly, and 
I have had the charge of it for upwards of twenty-five years. During that 
period, and long before I heard any thing of Phrenology, I was often struck 
with the extraordinary shape of the heads of most of the criminals. When 
Dr. Spurzheim visited this city, I attended his lectures ; and although I do 
not yet pretend to have any thing like phrenological knowledge, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the most notoriously bad characters have a con- 
formation of head very different from those of the common run of man- 
kind. I may be allowed to add, that Dr. Spurzheim, Mr. Combe, and many 
others, profeszing and believing in the science, who have visited this prison, 
have deseribed the characters and told the leading propensities of the in- 
mates in avery remarkable manner.’”’ It may be added that the collections 
of crania and casts in the Phrenological Museums, enable any inquirer to 
satisfy himself, by ocular demonstration, of the truth of the facts certified 
by Sir George Mackenzie’s correspondents. We must here, however, put 
in a caveat: we do not propose to determine the dispositions and capaci- 
ties of convicts by their heads alone, but to supplement the indications 
thus furnished, from sources of knowledge to be subsequently mentioned. 

No attention was paid to the representation, but something was done 
with a view to check this evil. : 





* Sur rhomme, &c., tome ii., p. 168. 

+ A copy of the Representation and of the documents which accompanied it, is nee 
in the Appendix No, V. to “A System of Phrenology,” by George Combe, Vol. I, 5th 
edition, 1853. 
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Ere RACES? 


BY THEODORE PARKER, 


We copy the following report of a capital lec- 
ture on the races of mankind, from the Cincin- 
nati Columbian. 


He commenced his remarks by stating that his 
subject was the character and relations of the 
Anglo-Saxon tribe. 

Men of all lands have one common naiure. 
Philosophers divide them into five races, but 
the location of each is not positively determined. 
Humanity is one, as the hand is one, but the sub- 
varieties of men are as distinct as the fingers on 
the hand. The races at their centre are distinct, 
but their circumference not clearly defined. 

Each continent has its typical color. Thus 
Africa has black people, black monkeys and black 
elephants; America has red men and red ani- 
mals; Asia has yellow men and yellow horses ; 
Europe has white men, white horses and other 

white animals. These may have been created in 
the order here named, but there is no proof of 
this yet known. The distinctions of race do not 
constitute humanity, which underlies the whole. 
The Caucasian is the strongest race. It is de- 
voted to progress. Its men visit all other coun- 
tries. Its men are rarely slaves, and generally 
masters. All constitutional republics and con- 
stitutional monarchies are of the Caucasian race. 
The other races have never got beyond despotic 
governments, exceptin the case of the Hungarians. 

The Caucasian race has furnished nearly all 
law and all learning, poetry and art. Nearly all 
the great leaders of religion, as Moses, Isaac, 
Mohammed, and others, are Caucasian. Three- 
fourths of all the iron and seven-eighths of the 
shipping of the world are in its hands. 

The Caucasian race is composed of two great 
families. The first the people of further Asia, 
the other the Indo-Germanic branch. Omitting 
the Asiatic and the Asiatic portion of the Indo- 
Germanic family, the Huropean portion has five 
principal stocks—Ibero-Basques, Italo-Greeks, 
Ceits, Teutons and Sclavics. There may have been 
others which have been lost in the lapse of time. 

The lecturer here described the geographical 
boundaries of each of these, alluding to the peo- 
ple of the United States asa bud of great prom- 
ise from the Haropean Caucasian stock. Going 
back to two thousand years ago, when these fam- 
ilies stood nearly upon an equality, he showed 
their relative position and character. 

Dropping the others, he then directed attention 
to the Teutons, which, with large brain and spirit 
of progress, have certain peculiar features. One 
of these is their aggressive character and their 
extermination of inferior races. Rising in the 
centre of Hurope, they pass through the conti- 
nent westward and southward, invading, subdu- 
ing and exterminating the tribes in their path. 

A second feature of their race was their de- 
mocracy. Even in barbarism, they were not in 
favor of either political or religious despotism. 
Formerly the Germans were Arians, and this 
day they are Protestants. 

The third great characteristic is federation. 
They are, more than any other race, disposed to 
form unions for specific companies, or unite to- 
gether to secure unity of action, and at the same 
time preserve their individual liberty. The Celtic 
race has never possessed this faculty strongly. 

The 39,000,000 of France have a single ruler 
to prescribe all social matters, but forty or fifty 
millions of the Germans must have forty or fifty 
different states. 

The Teutons, the Basques of Spain and the 
Celts of Scotland and Ireland, are nearly pure. 

Some of the other families are much mixed. 
The Sclavics are eighty millions strong, and 
cover a large space. The Teutons of the west 
and south have always been the enemies of the 
Sclavics, with whom they have never formed a 
permanent alliance. No mixed language has 
ever arisen between them. Of Teutons, there 
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are three families—the Goths, the Scandinavians, 
and the Germans. Of these the two first have 
gone out of existence. The German is the most 
valuable stock in the world. 

The Italo-Greek and Celtic families are decay- 
ing, and can not again have their nationality re- 
stored. Even France has touched her zenith, 
and her star is now slowly and magnificently de- 
scending, just as Byzantium did, amid art and 
learning, sink into oblivion. 

The Sclavic race has great power of develop- 
ment. Her nobles have more brain than the 
others of Europe. They are in the rough, but 
she is advancing, and though I have no sympathy 
with her or the despot who now rules, I think it 
is clear that a magnificent destiny is before her. 

The Teuton stock is that which has made all 
improvements in arts and science. This has de- 
veloped the telegraph and the steam engine, and 
all other modes of physical improvement. Ali 


‘progress in religion has been in the Germanic 


branch of the Teutonic stock. No Celtic tribe is 
Protestant, but wherever Germans are there are 
Protestants. All leading progress in theology, 
in literature, poetry and art, is made by the Ger- 
manic race. The Celtic race in France has not 
been idle, but it has had the preponderance in war, 
not in art, theology or mind. All military terms 
are from the French. The great leaders of peace 
are of Teutonic stock—the leaders of war are Celts. 

The Teutons are of four subdivisions. We 
first hear of the Saxons in 141, A. D., in Holstein. 
They united with the Angles, in 400, A. D., and 
were called Anglo-Saxons. They began aggress- 
ive wars, and finally went to England and con- 
quered it. When they became Christians, this 
developed, but did not change the nature of the 
race. When, in the tenth century, the Danes 
invaded and conquered a large portion of 


-England, they mixed with the Anglo-Saxons 


and became Danish Anglo-Saxons. This gave 
the race a new love for war. The Danes were 
fillibusters by nature. When the Norman branch 
of the Teutonic stock went, in 1060, to England 
and conquered it, and then became amalgamated 
with the other inhabitants, a new element of 
character was added. } 

We have now come to the Norman Danish An- 
glo-Saxon, which we briefly designate as the An- 
glo-Saxon. This race has for its leading charac- 
teristic aggressive thirst for land. This race 
holds possession of large portions of the world 
—Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and 
the Pacific Islands. No other tribe of men is so 
widely spread. They have gone down deeper in 
mines, ascended higher, or spread further than 
any other. Not three hundred years ago there 
were less than three millions of this race—now 
there are forty millions. Then they dwelt on 
less ground than the State of Virginia, now they 
hold possession of one-sixth of the world, and 
rule one hundred and eighty millions of other 
races. The American branch of this family is 
going on exploring, grasping and fillibustering to 
get Cuba and the Sandwich Islands, and hoping 
to re-annex the rest of the world. 

In England the same Anglo stock exterminates 
the Saxons—and in this country they extermi- 
nate the Indians. Soon the whole Indian race 
will be exterminated. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
not cruel, but coolly shoots down the opposing 
race. The Anglo-Saxon is the most exclusive of 
the Teutonic family. While other tribes marry 
with savages, the Anglo-Saxon will not. The 
Anglo-Saxon is in his own tribe a monogamist, 
but with other inferior tribes a polygamist ; and 
the children of mixed marriages are not recog- 
nized as lawful children. Even in the grave the 
proud Anglo-Saxon refuses to have his dust min- 
gled with that of the black or the mulatto. 

The Anglo-Saxon has more love of freedom 
than any other race. In England and this coun- 
try alone are there free. constitutional assem- 
blies. The Anglo-Saxon is a lover of freedom 
both in politics and in religion. 

It has produced more sects than all other 
tribes, thus recognizing individual liberty. In 
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France you see no individual fences ; in England 
each man’s little farm is hedged in from his 
neighbor’s. Anglo-Saxons also guard all their 
rights by forms of law. Heis orderly, not tricky 
or suspicious, nor prone to assassination. In 
Rome assassination is frequent, but in England 
it is not known. Even in the wildest violence 
the Anglo-Saxon: requires a trial orderly gone 
through, even though it be a trial by Judge 
Lynch. The Frenchman loves equality, but 
cares little for liberty, and quietly submits to a 
despotism ; the Anglo-Saxon loves liberty, but 
wants no equal. In England the aristocracy are 
the richest and most learned in the world, and the 
peasantry are the most abject. One nobleman in 
England advertises for proposals to build four 
thousand first-class houses on his estate, another 
owns a mile square on the centre of London street; 
one man can drive from sea to sea without clearing 
his own estate; and lastly, one can turn out 
three thousand householders, who are his tenants. 
Yet besides these every twelfth person isa pauper, 
and they are wretched, more abject and degrad- 
ed than even the wild natives of Australia. 

In this country also we have much wealth, but 
every seventh person is a slave, and in many of 
the States it is a felony to teach a slave.to spell 
even the word God. The Anglo-Saxons only 
form societies, uniting together for specific pur- 
poses, moral, benevolent or otherwise. The 
Anglo-Saxon is eminently practical. He is a 
desperate fighter, but is ready to give over when 
he finds it won’t pay. The race has fought for 
liberty, religion or gain, but never for glory. 
The Frenchman, even in time of peace, is half a 
soldier. The Anglo-Saxon alone has the word 
comfort in his language. He is fond of work, 
and since his progress is based on industry, his 
is the richest tribe in the world. The Anglo- 
Saxon takes to outside science, depending on 
facts, but he lacks ideality, and hence is not 
prone to inside science, as metaphysics, nor is he 
a lover of beauty in the abstract. 

The Anglo-Saxon statesman is a keen observer 
of facts, but knows and cares little for abstract 
truth or for genuine principles. .The Anglo- 
Saxon has immense practical power, but little 
ideality. The Anglo-Saxon is more moral than 
pious. He observes forms, but isnotdevout. He 
formerly would not believe in the soul’s immor- 
tality, unless he could see a ghost, and now scarce 
will believe unless he ean herr one. 

The Anglo-Saxon has a great future before 
him, with a magnificent horizon. Below other 
races in ideality, in deep thought, in fancy and 
in imagination, it is destined to a great work in 
the world. 

Its work will be, first, to furnish a physical 
base for progression ; second, the spread of in- 
tellectual light; and third, establish throughout 
the world free institutions. The old tree of 
English liberty spreads its branches over the 
world, and these, like those of the Banyan tree, 
take root and form independent trees. Thus we 
shall see a Canadian republic and an Australian 
republic. The branch located here has taken 
wide and deep root, and will yet adorn and bless 
this continent. It depends on us to cultivate the 
virtues and repress the vices of this glorious stock. 
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Moxattors.— Of mulattoes, Dr. Mott offers the 
following as a summary of his conclusions: 

1. That mu/aitoes are the shortest-lived of any class of 
the human race. 3 

2. That mulattoes are intermediate in intelligence between 
the blacks and the whites, 

3. That they are less capable of undergoing fatigue and 
hardship than either the blacks or whites. 

4, That mulatto women are peculiarly delicate, and sub- 
ject to a variety of chronic diseases. That they are bad 
breeders, bad nurses, liable to abortions, and that their chil- 
dren generally die young. : 

5. That when mz/lattoes intermarry, they are less prolific 
than when crossed on the parent stock, : 

6. That when a negro man married a white woman, the 
offspring partook more largely of the negro type, than when 
the reverse connection had effect. — : 

7. That mutattoes, like negroes, although unacclimated, 
enjoy extraordinary exemption from yellow-fever when ~ 
brought.to Charleston, Sayannah, Mobile, or New-Orleans. 
—From Life Mustrated. : 
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THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, 


APPLIED TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCES IN 
SCHOOLS. 


GREEN. 


BY D. 


In teaching the sciences, two things ought to 
be kept in view, viz., to teach them in such a way 
that the learner shall acquire knowledge, and re- 
tain it. The first of these objects will be attained 
by an observance of the laws of the understand- 
ing, and the second by attention to the laws of 
memory. 

There. are two principal methods by which 
general knowledge can be acquired, namely, 
testimony, and induction, or reasoning from facts. 
It may, however, be proper to enumerate a third 
method, which consists in a union of both the 
others, and by which, probably, most of our knowl- 
edge is commonly acquired. 

In a former article [see the PaHreNoLoGicaL 
JournaL for August] we have considered °the 
advantages of the practical method of acquiring 
knowledge over mere book-study ; and we pro- 
pose now to inquire into the merits of the induc- 
tive method, considered in its application to the 
purposes of school-instruction. Strictly speaking, 
these two methods constitute in reality but one. 
The true inductive process, in its most appro- 
priate sense, consists in legitimate reasoning 
from facts personally. observed. The truly zn- 
ductive method of study includes the practical. 
These two methods, in their united character, 


embody, if we mistake not, the essence of a great. 


reform —indeed, of the /eading necessary reform 
in modern systems of education. : 

The inductive and practical methods of study 
are much more favorable, both to the acquisition 
of knowledge and to memory, than the testimo- 
nial. The understanding is more thoroughly 
reached, the learner is brought into personal 
communication with the subject of his study, and 
is hence made better acquainted with them than 
when holding intercourse with them through a 
medium. He is likewise presented with a view 
of things in their real connection, and is familiar 
with the reasoning by which the truth of his con- 
clusions is established. 

The principal laws of memory are attention, 
association, and repetition. The first two of 
these, as well as memory itself, were by the 
schoolmen regarded as original and independent 
faculties of the mind, but, in the light of a more 
rational philosophy, they are now considered to 
be merely modes of action common to all the 
faculties. By calling these the laws of memory, 
we only mean to state in brief, that in order to 
retain our knowledge well, these are essential, 
strict, and exclusive attention, correct association, 
and frequent repetition. 

It is obvious how much better adapted is the 
inductive method of study than the testimonial, 
to awaken and fix the attention of the student, 
and especially when the facts which form the 
basis of his knowledge are observed by himself, 
personally. An impression is thus made on his 
mind through the medium of sense, far exceeding 
what can be produced by a mere verbal descrip- 
tion, and this vivid impression is the guaranty 
of that degree of attention which is necessary to 
the correctness of his reasonings. 

The principles of association most favorable to 
a retentive memory, are the more essential and 
permanent relations of things, as those of cause 
and effect. Knowledge associated on other prin- 
ciples, as the more transient and incidental rela- 
tions of contiguity or analogy, is likely soon to 
be forgotten. Now, it is evident that knowledge 
acquired by induction will almost of necessity be 
associated in the mind on the first-named princi- 
ples, while that derived from testimonygwill be 
liable to be associated in the latter way. 

It is a curious fact, and one of great practical 
importance, that the order in which knowledge is 

‘best remembered is just the reverse of that in 
which it is naturally acquired. The latter method 
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is the inductive and analytical,—proceeding from 
particular to general; while the order most fa- 
vorable to memory is the deductive and syn- 
thetic,—laying up first the general principles, 
and employing them in recalling particular facts, 
—proceeding from cause to effect. Knowledge 
acquired in the former way should be—and is 
naturally—classified in the latter. e 

The inductive method of studying nature, 
which was shown by Bacon to be the only true 
method, and the adoption of which by Newton 
and his followers led to the reformation of Phi- 
losophy, remains to be applied to the study of 
the sciences in schools. It is capable of just as 
successful an application in this field as in the 
extension of the boundaries of science, and there 
is quite as much need of its adoption in the one 
case as in the other. 

For, what is the teaching of Nature on this sub- 
ject? The wants of our race, in its unlearned, 
infantile state, are the same in all ages of the 
world. But in the infancy of knowledge, man 
was led by the instincts of his nature to collect 
and arrange facts, and thus to build up for him- 
self, and for the benefit of his most distant pos- 
terity, a tower of learning, in the only way pos- 
sible for him, namely, by the slow process of 
patient observation and induction. Now, each 
one for himself must pursue, in principle, the 
same path. The constitution of the mind remains 
the same ; there is no improvement on the natural 
process,—no royal road, no labor-saving way by 
which knowledge can be poured into our minds 
as through a funnel, as would seem to be contem- 
plated in some of our modern improvements in 
education. 

This is not saying, however, that the inquirer 
in our day must follow the same path that was 
actually pursued in the original development of 
the sciences. The labors of our predecessors are 
not so lost to us as to require this, otherwise the 


life of man would be too short to attain to any 


thing like a general acquaintance with science, 
and, indeed, science itself could make no advance 
beyond a single generation. We mean only to 
say, that in making that direction of the studies 
of the learner which is the province of the edu- 
cator, the same path of analytic induction should 
be followed, which is the prompting of Nature 
in the first attempts towards the formation of a 
science. 

Unfortunately, the methods of study in vogue 
at the present day are just the reverse of these. 
We open our eyes around us, and we witness the 
unaccountable phenomenon of schools and col- 
leges in which are inculcated the great superior- 
ity of the Baconian logic as a method of studying 
Nature, while at the same time their teachers are 
laboring to instil the principles of science into 
the youthful mind in conformity with the anti- 
quated method of Aristotle, which in theory they 
condemn and repudiate. Here, for once, Consist- 
ency forgets herself, and, in the very midst of 
their high laudations of the inductive logic, their 
practice gives the lie to their theory, as they are 
found imparting their instructions in the sciences 
—perhaps even in logic itself—in an order and 
method the furthest possible removed from that 
which they so loudly approve and glorify. Oc- 
casionally you may meet with a text-book in 
which some attention is given to the inductive 
order, but they are rare exceptions. Here and 
there you may find a teacher who, in his oral in- 
structions, inquires for the mode in which the 
mind naturally proceeds in its passage from the 
known to the unknown, and acts accordingly ; 
but the majority prefer to pour out their knowl- 
edge in the deductive, synthetical order in which 
it is naturally—and very properly, too—classified 
in their own minds. 


The fact that knowledge is best remembered | 


when classified in an order the reverse of that in 
which it is best. acquired, furnishes an explana- 
tion of some radical errors which are frequently 
fallen into, even by distinguished teachers. A 
man, after bestowing mnch attention and study 
upon a given subject, sits down to write a book. 
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His knowledge has been acquired by patient in- 
duction, and afterwards classified in his own mind 
—as Nature prompted—synthetically. He is in- 
timately acquainted with the subject on which he 
writes, but, unfortunately, wracquainted with the 
natural progress of the mind in its search after 
truth; and under the mistaken impression that the 
way in which the knowledge is arranged in his 
mind is the “natural order,” he transfers his 
ideas to paper in the same order. Remembering 
that he obtained his knowledge by a slow and 
laborious process of genefalization of isolated 
facts acquired in every conceivable way, he men- 
tally congratulates his readers that they are to be 
spared all his trouble,—that they have only to 
read his book, and his knowledge becomes, forth- 
with, their own. Aroyal road is thus discovered, 
—thanks to the spirit of the age,—by which all 
who will may be transported to the fountain-head 
of knowledge, and drink to satisfaction, indepen- 
dently of Nature’s slow and painful processes. 

This, though a very common, is yetavery grave 
mistake, and one fraught with much mischief. 
His is, indeed, the natural order—for retaining, 
but not for acquiring. The readers of his book 
get some little knowledge, it is true, but not in 
the way he intended. Some they obtain induc- 
tively, by a partial inversion of his method,—an 
awkward way of learning, and one which tasks 
the student unnecessarily. Still more they take 
for granted on his assertion, and thus receive by 
way of testimony. All they get which is of any 
account, comes by one or other of these two meth- 
ods. What they do not acquire by induction, 
they receive on testimony. Any attempt to com- 
municate knowledge synthetically, is an attempt 
to force it into the mind by a road which Nature 
never opened, and ever is, and must be, unsuc- 
cessful. 

Perhaps it may seem extravagant to assert that 
no knowledge can be acquired by synthetic de- 
duction. In contradiction of this we shall be 
reminded of the geometry of the ancients, as a 
notable instance of synthetical reasoning, and 
which, in its methods, was brought so near to per- 
fection by them that it has come down to us in 
nearly the same form in which they left it, and 
has been regarded by many as almost unimprova- 
ble. The great superiority of this method might 
also be strongly argued from the fact that this 
same synthetic geometry has been found unri- 
valled by any other study as a discipline for the 
mind, and has been recommended by all educa- 
tors, from ancient down to modern times, as a 
model of reasoning more suitable than any other 
to serve either as a standard for the logician, or 
as an example from which the unskilful may learn 
the art of argumentation. All this, however, 
may be safely granted. It derogates nothing 
from our view. Because one can put together the 
two premises of a syllogism, and from them draw 
the conclusion, it does not follow that he has 
learned any thing by the process, which he did 
not know before.. All deductive reasoning may 
be ultimately resolved into syllogisms, and it 
awas remarked by Dr. Campbell (and the remark 
is obvious and unanswerable), that there is some 
radical defect in a syllogism which is not obnox- 
ious to the charge of begging the question. 

As to geometry, as a means of mental discipline, 
if, in the unnatural way in which it is commonly 
presented to the mind, it stands unrivalled for 
this purpose, how unspeakably might its capa- 
bilities in this respect be increased, were it to be 
presented in the order which, in the physical 
sciences it is regarded, so far as original investiga- 
tion is concerned, as the only true method. If to 
study and ponder a train of propositions arranged 
by other hands, strengthens and improves so 
wonderfully the intellectual powers, what should 
we witness if the student were to be furnished 
with the rough materials of the superstructure— 
the elementary ideas of the science, from which 
he should be assisted in establishing by inductive 
analytical reasoning, its remoter truths, and 
finally be allowed to arrange and combine 
them for himself into that sublime system, the 
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very contemplation of which is unapproached by 
any other known method of improving the rea- 
soning power in man? The answer to this ques- 
tion must be awaited in the practical] realizations 
of a more enlightened age. 








HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 


A LETTER TO WORKING PEOPLE WHO PROPOSE 
GOING WEST. ¥ 
oe 
BY A CO-WORKER. 
e PART SECOND. 

SHOULD you go West, no doubt you-would have 
domestic animals around you, but keep as few as 
possible, and keep an equal number of each sex, 
two and two, as God or nature made them, and 
evidently designed they should remain so ; for, in 
any way interfering with this law, produces dis- 
cord and disease. See the. terrible fightings and 
diseases among horned cattle, horses, hogs, dogs, 
cats, and even fowls.- Hydrophobia, too, that 
most terrible of all diseases, is, no doubt, 
caused by this very interference with animal in- 
stinct. Weare very much shocked at the idea 
of the unnatural, abominable, and pernicious 
practice of polygamy, when applied to human 
beings, and well we might be; then, in mercy’s 
name, do not let us force it upon the poor brutes ; 
for like causes produce like effects ; and we can 
not violate a single law of nature and escape the 
penalty attached to it. And whatever number 
of animals you have around you, see that they 
are well supplied with their natural food, par- 
ticularly in winter ; for, singular as it may seem, 
I have seen a hundred-fold more starvation on 
the prairies of the West than I ever did East 
or any where else, as incredible as it may seem, 
right where any amount of hay could have been 
cut from June till October, for nothing. Do you 
ask why this is so? It arises partly from what 
I have before stated—trying to do too much— 
and from various other causes: one is the long 
pleasant falls. Persons that have been in the 
country but a short time think that the winter 
will be short, and the spring open early ; but, as 
a general rule, you must supply an abundance of 
food for your stock till the first of May. I know 
there is a great deal of pleasant weather through 
the winter, but the frost has killed every green 
thing, which makes it necessary to feed your 
cattle regularly. Iwas on the point of saying, 
another reason why there was so much starva- 


tion and suffering among brutes, was shiftlessness * 


on the part of their owners; but I fear I should 
give a wrong impression, as you know a more 
wide-awake, stirring set of people than those who 
go West, are difficult to find. Still, it must be 
admitted, that a great deal of time is spent to 
but little account, in hunting wild game, hunt- 
ing for horses, cows, hogs, borrowing wagons, 
teams, farming implements, &c., &c. This one 
item of stock-hunting (horses, oxen, and cows) 
consumes a great amount of time, where they are 
permitted to roam free, over the prairies and 
through the forests; and I do think it a matter 
of economy that all who keep such animals 
should have a pasture for them or keep them up; 
and generally, too, they are a great annoyance, 
by breaking into fields in the fall, destroying 
grain, &c. And it does look somewhat like in- 
justice to allow any stock to run at large. It is 
self-evident that every man should keep his own 
brutes on his own dominions. It certainly can 
not be right that you, a poor man, owning but a 
small place, and not being able, or willing (from 
principle) to keep brutes, should be compelled to 
build strong fences to keep those of*your neigh- 
bors from running over and destroying your crops. 

In building your house, see that you have 
south and north openings, especially the former, 
as, in the very hottest weather, all the breeze we 
get is from a southerly direction ; and if your 
rooms have only east and west openings, you 
will sometimes find them insufferable on account 
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of heat. And unless your location is such that 
you can easily dig a drain, have no cellar under 
your house. I don’t know that cellars are par- 
ticularly unhealthy if dry, and kept in order, but 
where you can not have them so, you had better 
dispense with them, as you can make top ground 
cellars that will answer all purposes. ' 

I would again urge upon the consideration of 
persons going West, the importance of settling 
permanently on one spot, as I have seen and ex- 
perienced so fully the evil of change. I am 
well aware of many of the reasons why homes 
and business are changed so often in.the West; 
but let me tell you from an experience of some 
twenty years there (and about as many moves), 
that those persons who have lived the most uni- 
form life at one place, are the healthiest, wealth- 
iest, and probably happiest people there. A few 
years’ residence on one place (if one’s own), 
with a reasonable amount of industry and econ- 
omy, will build up a nice little home, with a 
great variety of comforts and conveniences that 
are not generally obtained in any other way, 
such as fruits, flowers, shrubbery, yards and 
walks; a nice little house just as you want it; a 
good large cistern of pure rain water, just at your 
back door, with a good tight curb to it. When 
the earth is tolerably dry, and not so sandy as to 
cave in while digging, you can plaster with ce- 
ment right on to it; but in the first place you 
should arch over the top with good hard brick, 
leaving a central opening large enough to go in, 
of course ; you should have the earth one or two 
feet thick over the top, so as to keep cool in 
summer, and away from frost in winter. Put 
your square spout down as slanting as you can 
through the side of your curb, and in that spout, 
before it enters the curb, asliding gate or cut-off, 
with a hole just above it, so that you can turn 
off the water until your roof and gutters are well 
washed, or when your cistern is full, and then to 
keep out all vermin and insects. By thus con- 
structing your cistern, and washing it out occa- 
sionally, a good, tight, well-fitting curb and 
cover, with simply a rope and clean bucket to 
draw with, you can have the best and handiest 


water that can be got with so little trouble and - 


expense. Pump and filterers are not necessary. 
Still, where you can get good soft water in 
abundance, by digging twenty-five or thirty feet, 
you might dispense with a cistern; but on no 
other conditions would I do it, had I means to 
construct one. 

I must once more caution you in regard to the 
prevention of sickness, for in prevention is your 
only safety. I shall not lie to you by telling 
you that such and such medicines will cure 
such and such diseases, for rest assured that there 
is nothing but nature can cure; and if you have 
not violated her laws beyond a certain point, 
listen to and follow her instinctive calls, and you 
will recover without medicine; but if beyond 
this point you have passed, all the medicine in 
the world can not save you. They may some- 
times mitigate your sufferings ; but even that is 
questionable ; I know they not unfrequently add 
to them. Let your food be fruit and vegetable, 
to the extent that nature demands, uncompounded 
and uncooked if preferred, the better ; but if you 
must use flesh, let it be the flesh of unrestrained 
animals—those that are wild, and procure their 
food independent of man. Work enough to pro- 
duce what you consume, unless you choose to 
live upon the spontaneous fruits of the earth. 
Clothe yourself just sufficiently to keep comfort- 
able. Bathe enough to satisfy nature, and keep 
clean all over. If in the unnatural habit of 
using tea, coffee, tobacco or liquor, abandon it by 
degrees, or, to use a common expression, “ taper 
off,’ which you can most surely do if you will 
live as I have recommended. You know that 
these appetites are all acquired, and that when 
you first commenced this down-hill course, they 
were most of them disagreeable, and some of 
them really disgusting and sickening, and that 
it was a long time before you could use them to 
the extent you now do; but this you have now 
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attained by aregular progression. So, then, just 
reverse this course, and progress back to your 
purer life. Do you say you can’t, and don’t 
want to doit? Then I beg your pardon, you are 
not the one I am addressing. 

I am aware that there are hundreds and thou- 
sands in and around the towns and cities now 
that would rejoice to secure that little home, but 
they have not the means to get it, and then 
get to it. I understand your condition very 
well: I know that flour is sixpence a pound, and 
every thing else in proportion ; that coal is high, 


.and rent higher ; but if you can possibly live and 


pay these prices, you must be earning something. 
Now, for the sake of getting the only spot on 
God’s earth where you can be independent, see 
if you can not economize a little ; and in the 
first place lay aside all superfluities, especially 
in dress. Can not many, if not most of you, save 
nearly one-half in your clothing, and think just 
as well of yourselves? No matter what others 
think ; a person who thinks: well of himself, 
pleases the most important personage he has 
any thing to do with. I would willingly take 
the job of clothing the working people of New 
York at one-half of what it now costs, I think, 
and do it just as comfortably. Then, in the mat- 
ter of food, if a thousand of you would club to- 
gether, and buy at wholesale, you would save 
some twenty-five cents on the dollar, Isuppose,’ 
as all these retailers are supported by you. 
But you say we must have fresh meat and milk. 
My friends, I do better without them, or just as 
well, I am sure ; for we have not used a pound of 
fresh meat through the summer, in my family, I 
believe, and none of us have had either cholera, or 
dysentery, or fever. 

It would cost so much to get out West. Not 
so very much, if you would go in the second- 
class cars, which you can do very comfortably 


‘and pleasantly by so many of you going to- 


gether as to fill one car; and, no doubt, any 
railroad company would give you a comfort- 
able and clean one, if you would fill it with 
passengers; and by going in company, you 
could save in many ways, such as moving bag- 
gage, procuring food, &c. ; and then by locating 
together, much might be saved in fencing, and 
money might in a great measure be dispensed 
with, which, if the love of it is the ‘‘root of all 
evil,” it is one of the roots you had better not 
transplant in a new country and a new home. 
Were I personally acquainted with you, no doubt 
you would ask me if I thought it would be for 
your interest to go West? and whether I thought 
you would like it? Now, the answering these 
questions is pretty difficult ; but I will try and 
do it, by telling you what kind of persons I think 
are adapted to that country, and what are not. 
In the first place, those who are fond of farming 
on a large scale—who like to see the whole 
country covered with fields of grain and grass, 
who are fond of having or seeing great herds of 
cattle and hogs, and who desire to get up in. the 
world in this way—get rich. Then there is 
another class who should go—‘‘ whose god is 
their belly’’—whose heaven consists in having 
animal food, abundant and cheap ; and another 
class who, by constant and unremitting toil, can 
but just live ; those that have no home, renters, 
hirelings, &c. I have supposed that these three 
classes have but little ideality—a good comfort- 
able home, with plenty to eat, being their chief 
end and aim. 

There are a few persons who are not calcu- 
lated for the West, and who would not be satis- 
fied if they were to go there ; they are of that 
class who have lived a quiet, rural life—who 
have not been compelled to bow to toil, like a 
beast of burden ; who think much of their home, 
especially if that home is beautified by moun- 
tains, bills, dashing water-falls, and a great vari- 
ety of fruit and evergreen trees and shrubbery ; 
whose health is good, and who have no great 
ambition to accumulate property or money, and 
who have great fondness for variegated and ro- 
mantic scenery. 
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To those persons who have a little home, where 
they can produce all, or most of their food, and 
are making a living with a fair amount of 
labor, are healthy and tolerably contented—I 
would say, stay where you are ; “let well enough 
alone,” as, in going to a new country, you must 
encounter a thousand little evils, which you 
would otherwise escape; and in all probability 
you would not escape sickness, though you might 
not be very sick ; still, I must tell you that it 
would be remarkable if, in the course of.a few 
years, you did not have a bilious attack, or a 
“slight brash of the ague.’”’ But if youare poor, 
and compelled to work for others, and desire a+ 
little more independence; somewhat ambitious 
—wishing to be your own master—and desire a 
good, fine farm, and have no great attachment to 
your eastern home, and are willing to encounter 
manfully the labors and trials incident to a new 
home in a new country—I would say go; there 
is no doubt but you will do well, especially if 
you will heed and follow the advice I have given 

ou. 
, In a short time there will be an immense terri- 
tory of the finest of farming land opened in 
various sections of the West by railroads, that 
has hitherto been thought to possess but little 
value on account of the scarcity of wood, dis- 
tance from market, &c. I would advise those 
going West to look for locations along those 
roads, far out in the open prairie, as your pros- 
pect for health would be better than in the 
woods, or along the banks of creeks or rivers. 
Should you wish to settle near the Mississippi 
River, or stop awhile and look around, you 
would find a good point for observation at Rock 
Island, and another at Keokuk. From the latter 
place you could conveniently examine a portion 
of three States, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. 
There may be hundreds of just as favorable 
points as the above, but being best acquainted 
with them, I should naturally call your attention 
to them, and can confidently say that I know of 
no better places, or where I would as soon settle 
in the West, as somewhere in their vicinity. 
In this letter I have endeavored to give you 
the information I have got by experience ; and 
though you may think but little of it now, should 
you go West, just take it along, as it is possible 
you might wish to look at it hereafter, as our 
opinions and views of things sometimes change. 
In conclusion, I would say, this is not written 
for criticism ; but it is merely aletter of a labor- 
ing man, and is designed only for such ; and if 
understood, it is all the writer expects. 





REFLECTION OF MIND. 


Mentat perfection should be the great aim of 
life. To this end should all our labors, struggles 
and prayers tend. In youth, in manhood, in age, 
we should seek to render more perfect our pow- 
ers of mind. We are never too old, and but a 
few weeks too young for mental improvement, 
To perfect our minds we must contemplate per- 
fect objects, both in the material and spiritual 
universe. We must dwell much upon these 
objects. We must appropriate their perfections 
to our own mental use; cherish, admire, love 
them. We must look for beautiful things, that 
images of beauty may throng our minds. We 
must cultivate amiable feelings, that harmony of 
soul may enrich the inward temple with the 
music of its numbers. We must strive for per- 
fection of action, that in our daily walk the halo 
of angel-life may surround us. Deformity will 
not make us more perfect. Vice will not help 
us in our work. The artist never studies de- 
formity to augment his treasures of beauty. The 
musician never makes discords and hearkens to 
them thereby to cultivate the sense of har 

and beauty in his soul. So in life, we should 
surround ourselves with the best objects. We 
should always seek the company of sweet 
thoughts, lovely objects, amiable feelings, pleas- 
ant words, good offices. These help to perfect 


— 


our minds. Our thoughts are the chisels which 
carve the statuary of their souls. They do it 
well or ill as they are right or wrong. Bad 
thoughts are enemies worse than all outward 
ones. : 

Dr. Channing says, “ The perfection of mind is 
to have a propensity to seek agreeable and inter- 
esting objects, to have attention turn spontane- 
ously to beauties of nature, excellences of human 
character—God’s perfections. A mind thus filled 
is always improving, always happy. A mind 
which turns to disagreeable things, party agita- 
tions, future uncertainties, &c., must be depraved. 
All objects may be viewed as expressions of 
goodnegs.”’ G. S. W. 
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FRUIT TREES. 


ALL agree, says a leading cultivator of fruit 
in Massachusetts, that the proper and only judi- 
cious method of preparing the soil for fruit 
trees, is, by sub-soiling or trenching the earth 
to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet, 


‘and that, during the process, the upper and lower 


soils, together with the appropriate manure, 
should be thoroughly incorporated ; the cultiva- 
tor who is not willing to take these preliminary 
measures, had better abandon the project of rais- 
ing fruit trees, and save both his time and his 
money. 

Downing states that the best compost for fruit 
trees is peat and ashes: five bushels of fresh, or 
ten bushels of leached ashes, and a wagon load 
of peat, containing lime, and potash, and phos- 
phates. 

Let this compost lie a fortnight. Add to every 
cart load two bushels air-slacked lime, for apple 
trees. 

Add half bushel of ground bones, two bushels 
of leached ashes, or four or five pounds of potash 
dissolved in water for pear trees. 

Add half a bushel of ashes, and a peck of salt 
for plum trees. 

Add two bushels of leached ashes, for peach 
and cherry trees. 

And a bushel of lime, a bushel of ashes, half 
bushel of plaster, for grape vines. 

This compost may be put on two inches thick, 
and forked in, so as to cover the ground as far as 
the roots extend. 

The proportions will vary according to the 
quantity of compost to be made. 

By the analysis of Dr. Emmons, the ash of the 
apple tree contains more than one-half lime; so 
lime largely preponderates in the manure. The 
ash of the pear tree contains the largest amount 
of phosphate of lime, so bone-dust should pre- 
ponderate in the manure. 


GRAFTING THE Linac on THE ASH.—The Maine 
Farmer says, in answer to our queries respecting 
grafting the lilac on the’ash, Mr. Morrill Stanley, 
of Winthrop, informs us that he tried the exper- 
iment by engrafting scions of the lilac bush upon 
a young ash in the usual way. They took well 
and grew luxuriantly, but were unfortunately 
broke out by a high wind, and thus destroyed. 


CurRANTS GRAFTED ON THE Mapie.—aA corre- 
spondent of the Rural New Yorker says, that he 
transplanted into his door-yard a young, thrifty 
maple, and engrafted into it scions from a cur- 
rant bush. ‘They grew well, and when ripe 
looked very handsome. He says you must not 
graft until the sugar-water ceases to run. 


Foop ror Suerp.—A late writer of great intel- 
ligence on this subject says, ‘“‘ No farmer can feed 
either cattle or sheep profitably, without either 
ruta bagas, mangel wurtzel, carrots or parsnips. 
The experiments made in England and Scotland, 
in the last two years, have demonstrated this be- 
yond all doubt.” The soil of our Western States 
is peculiarly well adapted for the growing of 
these roots; and wool will, doubtless, soon be- 
come one of their most extensive productions. 





IOWA. 


A Lutter from Lyons, Clinton Co., Iowa, says :— 
“This is a great country. The Mississippi valley, 
three thousand miles in length and one thou- 
sand in breadth, is now attracting the attention 
of the world. People from every state and na- 
tion are pouring into this, the fairest portion of 
our country, if not of the world, with a rapidity 
surpassing our most sanguine expectations. And 
this mingling of different temperaments and 
tones of mind, will, undoubtedly, tend to invigor- 
ate the race physically and strengthen it men- 
tally. It is not improbable that the Caucasian 
and Anglo-Saxon races may yet appear in their 
zenith of intellectual greatness in this valley. 
It is strange that this beautiful country, possess- 
ing greater natural advantages than any other 
for supplying the wants of man, is, and probably 
will be, owned by the sons of poor men. Poverty 
compels them to come West; but if they have 
not sufficient funds to enter a few acres at a dol- 
lar and a quarter per acre, they can preémpt one 
hundred and sixty acres for one year ; and if, at 
the expiration of that time, they are unable to 
pay for the land, by giving good evidence of 
their improvement and intentions, they can get 
an extension at the land office for another year. 
The second year they are able to raise from sev- 
enty-five to one hundred bushels of corn to the 
acre, without the use of the hoe, from every acre 
broken up the previous year. The actual cost of 
raising corn, is about nine cents per bushel—and, 
for the last four or five years, it has sold at from 
twenty to thirty cents per bushel. The value of 
swine is increased by feeding them on corn, for 
the price of pork for the last three or four years 
has been from three to four cents per pound. 
Thus, in two years the poor man pays for his 
farm, and in five years has a respectable house, 
a fenced farm, a drove of sheep and young cattle, 
fowls and hogs by the hundred, and a matched . 
span of horses dashing away on the prairie; in 
short, is Independent. The farmer of this val- 
ley can be the nabob of the country. Profess- 
ional men and bankers, in pressing times like 
these, must’ depend upon the agriculturist for the 
material aid. I know of no soil that will pro- 
duce so much with such little expenditure as this. 
Nearly all of this valley is as rich as the cultivat- 
ed gardens of the East, If the poor of New York 
city would only come West, and preémpt gov- 
ernment land, and go to work, they might have 
good homes of their own, and be as independent 
and more happy than the lily-fingered gentle- 
men of Broadway. If those who labor go de- 
votedly to help the poor of our cities, would 
assist them to come to Iowa, they could support 
themselves, and by industrious habits get rich by 
the cultivation of the soil, man’s natural employ- 
ment. Would that the Philanthropists of the 
country carried out this suggestion ! 

When this valley shall have been improved 
and cultivated, an energetic people can more 
effectually advance the educational and moral 
enterprises of the age than any other portion of 
our country. It is evident that this valley will 
soon exert a mighty influence in the affairs of 
this republic, There seems to be a fixed deter- 
mination on the part of settlers to imitate New 
England in the management of common schools. 

The sixteenth section or one thirty-sixth of the 
land of every town is appropriated by govern- 
ment for educational purposes; a wise provision 
for posterity. Phrenology and the Water-Cure 
practice is highly appreciated in the West. 
Your Journals are widely circulated and read 
with interest. A Water-Cure establishment ig 
very much needed in Lyons. Steamboat passen- 
gers from New Orleans and St. Louis last sum- 
mer regretted that no Water-Cure retreats could 
be found in the State. I will. cheerfully give 
any information that may be needed relative to 
this matter. I will write my next communica- 
tion for the benefit of young men, by stating the 
advantages of the West for usefulness, happiness, 
and wealth. 











NICHOLAS I., 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
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Ir is but a hundred and thirty years since 
Peter the Great died; but during that period, 
eight sovereigns have reigned in Russia, The 
character and the deeds of Peter are known 
to all the world. He was succeeded by Cath- 
erine his wife, their son Alexis having been 
slain in prison, as it is supposed, by his fa- 
ther’s orders. This Catherine was licentious 
and drunken, and died, after reigning two 
years, of a disease engendered by sensual in- 
dulgence. Then came Peter II., of whom the 
present writer has no information. He was 
succeeded by Peter III., a low, weak, desper- 
ate debauchee, who wallowed in sensuality 
—asa hog wallows in mire; surpassing all 
known emperors, from then onward, in the 
number and nastiness of his excesses, He 
married Catherine, who was unchaste from 
girlhood, and openly, outrageously licentious 
during her whole life. Peter and Catherine, 
as was natural, soon came to detest one an- 
other, each abhorring the vices of the other ; 
and the Emperor determined at length to 
make way with the Empress and marry one 
of his mistresses. But the Empress, getting 
wind of his intention, anticipated him in its 
execution. She caused the Emperor to be 
seized and conveyed to a distant palace, where 
an obliging courtier put him to death. Then 
Catherine reigned alone, and, despite her 
vices, proved an able, vigorous, and not 
unpatriotic sovereign. She improved the 
internal government of Russia, made a new 
code of laws, composed some dramas, and 
wrote a series of moral tales for the instruc- 










































































tion of children. She died in 1796, at the age 
of 67, beloved by her subjects and respected 
by Europe. 

After Catherine came Paul, a penurious old 
tyrant, who was assassinated by his courtiers, 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexan- 
der, celebrated first as the friend, and after- . 
wards as the enemy, of Napoleon. He was 
the most European, or, we may say, the most 
gentlemanlike, monarch that had yet ruled 
the Russian empire. He had a taste for litera- 
ture, art, and good manners; and he had the 
sense to perceive the transcendent superiority 
of the man Napoleon over all the men he had 
ever known, and that, too, at a time when 
Napoleon was to most Europeans a mere ogre. 
Alexander died in 1825, and Nicholas I. 
reigned in his stead. 

Nicholas, as every one knows, was not the 
heir to the throne. He was the ninth child and 
the third son of the Emperor Paul. He was 
still a boy when his father was assassinated.” 
On the night of that mysterious tragedy, the Empress, a 
German princess, all unused to the wild ways of Russia, 
hearing the alarm, and ignorant of its cause, sprang from 
her bed, and seizing Nicholas and his brother Alexander in 
her arms, rushed along the corridors of the palace towards 
the apartment of the Emperor. She was stopped at the door 
by a band of the conspirators, while the fatal scarf was adjust- 

» ed about the neck of her sleeping husband, and the night's 
dread work was done. The old French monarchy was aptly 
called “a despotism tempered by epigrams:” the Russian 
empire is a despotism tempered by assassination. Paul, as 
we said, left three sons, Alexander, Constantine, and Nicho- 
las. Alexander succeeded, and dying without issue, Con- 
stantine was heir to the throne. But, years before Alexan- 
der’s death, he had signed a paper yielding the succession 
to Nicholas, imparting the secret to no one but his mother. 

Nicholas was a hard, dry, ungenial person from his youth. 
His brother’s court was gay and licentious; but the iron 
Nicholas kept himself free from its seductions, Amorous 
intrigue, the favorite pastime of princes, had less charms for 
him than the details of military discipline. His studies and 
his sports were alike of a martial nature; and before he had 
reached maturity, he had acquired in the army the charac- 
ter of a martinet, and became unpopular with the soldiers. 
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namely, the Grand Dukes Alexander, Con- 
stantine, and Michael; the Grand Duchesses 
Maria and Olga. ; 

In the month of November, 1825, news 
reached the palace of Nicholas, near St. Peters- 
burg, that his brother the Emperor was sick- 

_ On the last day of the month came intelligence 
that he was out of danger; and on the following 
morning, Nicholas, with all his family, was in 
the chapel of the palace, returning thanks for 
the Emperor's convalescence, It was while thus 
engaged that a messenger entered the chapel, 
and whispered to Nicholas that the Emperor 
had ceased to live. He hastened to the apart- 
ment of the Empress, but the particulars of the 
interview never transpired. He then proceed- 
ed to the State Council, and proposed to take 
at once the oaths of allegiance to bis brother, 
Constantine. But the Council replied that a 
sealed packet had been left to their care by the 
late Emperor, to be opened after his death: the 
seals were broken, and the packet was found 
to contain three important documents: first, 
the formal renunciation of Constantine’s claim 
to the succession, in favor of Nicholas; second, 
a letter from the Emperor to Constantine, as- 
senting to the arrangement; third, an imperial 
decree constituting Nicholas heir to the throne 
The Council immediately offered to swear al- 
legiance to Nicholas, but he refused absolutely 
to accept the throne until Constantine had 
again formally renounced it. For fourteen 
days the empire was kept-in suspense, during 
which period all the offices of government 
were performed in the name of the Emperor 
Constantine. At length arrived the required 
document, and Nicholas, on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1825, ascended thethrone. The news 
was ill received by the army, who had expect- 
ed an easy master in the lineal heir. A for- 
midable conspiracy was formed, several regi- 
ments revolted; but the new Emperor, taking 
command in person of the well-affected sol- 
diers, promptly suppressed the movement, 
and fixed himself immovably in the seat of 
power. For more than thirty years he ruled 
the Russian empire with unquestioned and 
absolute authority. He was the foremost 
sovereign of his time, and his death, recently 








announced, gives pause to the affairs of a con- 








NICHOLAS, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 


It issaid that he showed some aptitude for acquiring lan- 
guages, and made sufficient progress in music to compose 
several military marches, of respectable quality. In his 
eighteenth year he left Russia for a tour in foreign coun- 
tries. He spent three years abroad, residing and travelling 
in France, Germany, Italy and England. In his twenty- 
first year he was married to Maria Charlotte, daughter of 
the late sister of the present King of Prussia, a princess two 
years his junior, not unlike him in majesty of form and 
strength of purpose, The marriage ceremony was performed 
at St. Petersburg, with the barbaric pomp usual in royal 
ceremonies. The lady had been bred a Protestant, but 
found no difficulty in renouncing the religion of her fathers, 
and cleaving unto that of her husband; and she was re- 
ceived with another pompous ceremonial into the Greek 
Church, The union was said to-be one of love on both 
sides, and all writers agree that Nicholas was scrupulously 
faithful to his marriage-yows, though the first of his line to 
whom that praise can be awarded. The wedded pair, un- 
suspecting the high destiny to which events would one day 
summon them, lived for some years in retirement from 
court, in the enjoyment of domestic happiness, Their first 
child, Alexander, was born one year after their marriage. 
They haye had, we think, three sons and two daughters: 
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tinent, and the whole world listens to the 
startling news with “bated breath.” 

Since the death of Nicholas was announced, 
a large number of our contemporaries have 
spoken of him in terms of eulogy that have 
surprised and pained the friends of freedom, 
We desire to be charitable alike to despots 
and to democrats: both need charity. Nicho- 
las, we are glad to admit, was a constant hus- 
band, a kind father, a temperate, industrious, 
persistent, honest man. But we can not think him either 
an enlightened or a great man; on the contrary, he seems 
to us to have been essentially a very Zétt/e man, and a man 
of most limited understanding. In his military charac- 
ter, we find him relentless in drill and punctilious in the 
minor details of the soldier's craft; but his system made 
machines of his men and drill-sergeants of his generals. His 
political system was equally and similarly vicious. Its ob- 
ject was to make the Ozar the “ Be all and the End all” of 
Russia—the dazzling and awful centre round which the 
whole empire should revolye. Under his iron sway, the 
Russian nobles have attained the show of civilization, but 
have made small advances towards its substance. Cringing 
hypocrisy, shameless lying, mean tyranny, vulgar ostenta- 
tion, and universal corruption, are among the inevitable 
fruits of a despotism which trusts nobody, watches every- 
body, and leaves nothing to the free choice of the individ- 
ual. We detest the system of Nicholas with our whole 
soul, He governed Russia as an honest, stupid, and severe 
8c master governs his school. The pupils tremble and 
obey; there is a fine show of order, decorum, and regu- 
larity; but all unseen, there pervades the school a spirit of 
abjectness, meanness, and falsehood. As no one is trusted, 
no one becomes worthy of trust. As no one is believed, no 
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one is demeaned by a lie. ‘As nothing is left to principle 
and honor, those qualities die of inanition. A very weak, a 
very small, a very petty man was Nicholas I., Czar of all 
the Russias. In the first years of his reign he was open to 
the advice of wise counsellers; of late years, the adulating 
sycophant alone had access to the imperial ear. His son 
who succeeds him is said to be a man after his father’s own 
heart, trained in the same system, devoted to the same ob- 
jects. But no Czar, no line of Czars, will be able always 
to resist the better influences of the new time. We trust 
that the death of Nicholas has removed an obstacle to the 
progress of our race, which his successor will not be able 
completely to replace. 

The portrait shows the man. He was very tall and mag- 
nificently proportioned. He never appeared but in uniform. 
There was something at once wild and cold in the glance of 
his green-blue eyes, which, says one, “pierce through and 
through as with the points of two freezing icicles; a cold 
pang seizes one’s whole being on receiving their full glare.” 
There was no laughter in the man. His countenance was 
large and imposing; but the light of a generous mind, and 
of an enlightened spirit, shines not in those unlovely, hand- 
some features. As the sergeant-major of a crack regiment, 


he had served his country well: as the chief of a growing | 


nation, he was detestable. 
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ONE’ WORLD OR MANY. 





I. Tar Piuratity or Wortps. With an Introduction by 

_ Epwarp Hironcock, D.D, 1854. 

Il. Mors Wortps tuan Onz. The Creed of the Philoso- 
pher and the Hope of the Christian. By Sir Davip 
Brewster, R.H., D.O.L. 


Tue former of these two volumes is credited, 
by the knowing ones in science, to Dr. Whewell, 
the author of two very ambitious works on “ The 
History” and “ The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences.””? Itassumes that there is but one inhab- 
ited world among the.countless thousands swing- 
ing through space, and that that one world is the 
one on which we now live, and which is, accord- 
ing to its theories, the probation scene of the one 
only being gifted with an immortal soul, man. 
It is written in an easy, flowing style, sometimes 
embarrassed by episodes, but generally clear, 
intelligible, and not unfrequently brilliant. Its 
great fault is its length. It might have been 
compressed into a volume two-thirds its present 
size, and have been far more acceptable in man- 
ner and subject matter to the general and scien- 
tific reader. 

The latter of these volumes is the production 
of Sir David Brewster, one of the most eminent 
living savans of England. It assumes, as its 
title would indicate, that there are more worlds 
than one ; that all the luminous bodies of space 
are peopled by inhabitants mentally and physi- 
cally adapted to the material existences with 
which they are surrounded; that this creed is 
supported by philosophy, and not only sanctioned 
but taught by revelation. In style, it is clear 
and terse ; imperfect, but seldom painfully so ; 
earnest, but not passionate, and evidently writ- 
ten more with an eye to the matter than the 
manner of the work. Its views are enlarged, 
but rarely approach the sublime, and its style is 
less ambitious than that of the work first men- 
tioned. In avoiding the error of Dr. Whewell’s 
work, Sir David Brewster has fallen into one of 
an opposite character. In endeavoring to be 
terse he is frequently obscure, and the reader is 
often impressed with the belief that many points 
important to the perfection of the work and per- 
tinent to its argumonts, are dwelt upon too 
lightly and considered at an insufficient length. 

Both authors are evidently deeply imbued 
with the love of the truth, as it is in nature and 
revelation, and each brings to the task matured 
power of mind and of thought, vast erudition, 
and. an evident faith in the great importance of 
his own peculiar views. But in this faith we 
can not sympathize with either. If one or 


- other substantiates his views beyond the fear of |. 


controversion, the religious or scientific world will 
be but little wiser or better, and the manifold 
wisdom of God be but little more apparent than 
at present. -EHach claims that his views are either 
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sanctioned or taught by revelation ; and from the 
spirit with which the controversy has begun, we 
have reason to fear that, by this proving to the 
minds of the unreflecting, that science and Scrip- 
ture are in collision at still another segment of 
the sphere of each, true interpretations of the 
truths of nature and of revelation will bestill fur- 
ther postponed into the future of calm, dispassion- 
ate, unprejudiced thought. We can not, for the 
life of us, see what business either science or 
revelation has with the speculations of either 
author, and confess ourselves in wonder at the 
ease with which each has been harnessed behind 
the wild chargers of analogy, and there been 
driven thunderingly around the curriculum of 
natural and revealed truth. In fact, the connec- 
tion ispurely arbitrary. It is the peculiar prov- 
ince of revelation to deal with those truths 
which are beyond the ken of the unaided reason 
of man; and reflection and observation has long 
since taught us that these truths are purely spir- 
itual and physical in their character and bearing. 
And in our essay preliminary to this series of re- 
views, we defined science as “ the systematic ar- 
rangement of axiomatic admitted and experiment- 
al truths.” But, in this discussion, we have no 
truths as a basis, and nothing but analogy as a 
superstructure. Induction can not, by any possi- 
bility, be applied. A theory must be assumed, 
and when assumed the truths of science must be 
brought to bear analogically. Nothing but spec- 
ulation enters into the composition of the two 
books ; and the splendid views of Astronomy and 
the lucid presentation of Geologic facts and ar- 
guments may be considered as so many episodes 
from the region of the ideal into that of the real, 
which serve to place both theories upon neutral 
ground between the supposed and the known, 
and make them, as it were, palpable probabili- 
ties, which, like the mirage of the desert, fade 
and glimmer upon the horizon of the universe 
of science. 

-The theory of Dr. Whewell is contained sub- 
stantially in the beautifully poetic expression 
of the child who said that ‘the stars are knot- 
holes in the floor of heaven to let the glory 
through.’ They stand there bright, clear, cold, 
beautiful, uninhabited, silent, and, as far as his 
theory provides, useless, except as furnishiag 
subjects for the exercise of the finite mind of man. 

Sir David Brewster’s entire work may be sum- 
med up in the one thought which has occurred 
to every reflecting mind, from the days primeval 
untilnow. Itcan not be that God has formed all 
these shining worlds to circle on for ever in si- 
lence, solitude and uselessness. 

When we first sat down to review these books, 
we thought to give a short abstract of the pecu- 
liar views of each author, but the longer we re- 
flected thereon, the more we hesitated as to the 
pursuit of such a course. In our opinion they 
are not profitable reading for the man whose 
evenings are his only study hours. He who de- 
prives himself of the society of the loving and 
the loved, or of his needed sleep, in order that 
he may read with profit to himself and to those 
dependent upon him for ideas as well as for bread, 
wants to read books where every sentence con- 
tains a vital, palpable truth, applicable to the 
direction of the conduct or of the thought of 
every-day life. He needs a clear, lucid present- 
ation of the actual in science, and of the palpa- 
ble, tangible, applicable, in art. Conseqnently, 
that book which is a web of truth and specula- 


tion, whose filling is the ideal and whose warp is 


the actual, is not the book for such an one to 
read. His time is too precious to be spent in the 
regions of speculation, solving the theories of the 
ingenious savan, and balancing between argu- 
ments so finely spun as to shrink into fragments 
when handled by the iron touch of induction. 
His leisure is too precious to allow him to toil 
over the solution of the problem “One World or 
Many.” He feels that it should be passed in en- 
deavoring to solve the more important, because 
more practical problems of every-day, actual, 
sublunary life. 
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But, to the man of wealth and leisure, the man 
whose wants are supplied by a bountiful fortune, 
who cultivates the sciences because he is too con- 
scientious to be idle, and too refined for trade or 
fashionable dissipation, who delights in the poet- 
ry of science, who revels in the glories of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true,—to such an one 
these volumes will be a feast of perpetual de- 
light. His moral nature will revel in the con- 
templation of the new connection between science 
and revelation which they present; his ideality 
and sublimity will drink in the glories of the 
kindred sciences of Astronomy and Geology which 
he finds there so gloriously and so earnestly pre- 
sented, and his refined and sensuous intellect will 
travel through the airy realms of speculation and 
of philosophic thought wrapt in the contemplation 
of the world of ideal beauty which every step opens 
to his astonished view. And the man of science 
will read these books in the intervals of severer 
toil, and if he carry with him the spirit of scien- 
tific criticism, he will see that, when he enters the 
airy realms of speculation, the thin drapery of 
truth which is cast about him has been borrowed 
from the sciences by those who mistake analogy 
for induction, and make a pawn-broker’s shop of 
the great store-house of nature. We have not 
answered the problem which forms the heading 
of our review because we conceive it unanswera- 
ble. We must confess, however, that all our 
sympathies are on the side of Sir David Brews- 
ter and his theory, though, in our judgment, he 
has not presented his arguments as clearly as his 
antagonist. The tendency of both volumes is 
onward and upward, and we cheerfully recom- 
mend them to the perusal of those having the lei- 
sure for such works, R. 
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LAUGHTER. 





PROFESSOR FLOGEL devotes 270 pages to a pro- 
foundly philosophical investigation of the origin, 
use, and benefit of laughter generally, and treats 
of its different causes and aspects under thirty- 
seven distinct heads. He is able to inform us 
how to judge a man’s character and disposition 
by hearing him laugh. The melancholy man’s 
laugh is a poor hi, hi, hi! the choleric tempera- 
ment shows itself in a he, he, he! the phlegmatic 
indulge in a cheerful ha, ha, ha! and a sanguine 
habit is betrayed by its own characteristic ho, ho, 
ho!— Westminster Review. 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY PAGES DEVOTED TO 
Laveuter! But not one too many. As a reme- 
dial agent, nothing equals it. One hearty laugh 
every day, will cure each and all who are sick, 
or any way ailing, of whatever complaint, and 
keep those in health always well! The laugh- 
cure will even beat the water-cure, potent as it 
is. And the two combined, if universally applied, 
would soon close every apothecary shop, lay 
every physician, Water-Cure included, on the 
shelf, and banish every form of disease from 
among men. All its giggles effectually stir up 
every visceral organ, churn the stomach and 
bowels more effectually than any thing else can 
possible do—hence, easy laughers are always fat 
—hurry the blood throughout the system with a 
real rush, burst open closed pores, and cast out 
morbid matter most rapidly—-for how soon does 
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hearty laughter induce free perspiration—sets — 


the brain in motion to manufacture emotions, 
thoughts, and mentality, as nothing else can in- 
cite it; and, universally practiced, would be 
worth more to the race than if California gold 
deposits covered the whole earth. Only when 
fully tried, can it be duly appreciated. Laughter 


is life; while sadness, long-faced sedateness, « 


death. 

A medical neighbor tells the following : While 
on a picknick excursion with a party of young 
people, discerning a crow’s nest on a rocky pre- 
cipice, they started in great glee to see who 
would reach it first. Their haste being greater 
than prudence, some lost their holds, and were 
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soon seen rolling and tumbling down the side-hill, 
bonnets smashed, clothes torn, postures ridicu- 
lous, &c. ; but no one hurt. Then commenced a 
scene of the most violent and long-continued 
laughter, and which, being all young people 
well acquainted with each other, and in the 
woods, they indulged to a perfect surfeit. They 
roared out with merry peal on peal of spontaneous 
laughter; they expressed it by hooting and 
hallooing when ordinary laughter became in- 
sufficient to express the merriment they felt at 
their own ridiculous situations and those of their 
mates; and kept it up till all were sated and 
exhausted. And ever afterwards the bare mention 
of the crow’s-nest scene, occasioned renewed and 
irrepressible laughter. , 

Years after one of their number fell sick, be- 
came so low that she could not speak, and was 
about breathing her last. Our informant called to 
see her, gave his name, and tried to make himself 
recognized; but failed, till he mentioned the 
crow’s nest, at which she recognized him, and 
began to Inugh, and continued every little while 


renewing it, and from that time began to mend,. 
recovered, and still livesa memento of the laugh- | 


cure. 

The very best application of laughter is in con- 
nection with intellect, as in the soul-stirring 
speech where some public folly or wrong is held 
up to merited ridicule—the location of Mirthful- 
ness at the side of Causality indicating their con- 
joint exercise. 

But whether we laugh wisely or foolishly, at 
something, or nothing ; at ourselves, or others ; 
let us ha ha many times a day, and laugh off 
many of those ills and petty annoyances at once, 
over which too many now fret and cry. ; 

The hi hi hi, he he he, ha ha ha, and ho ho ho, 
mentioned in our quotation as signs of character, 
are all true, but imbody only the merest glimpse 
of those characteristics disclosed by different 

-laughs. Thus, continued laughter signifies con- 
tinuity and application, while a short ha ha of 
only two ejections, and the first the most forcible, 
signifies “good on the spirt,” but without con- 
secutiveness. What such can do with a rush, they 
will do first rate, yet will plod over nothing. 

Whole-souled, spontaneous persons laugh right 
out heartily and loudly, while secretive souls 
suppress their laughter, and hypocrites change 
their countenances into an unmeaning lear. 
Warm-feeling but reserved persons hold in for a 
while, then burst right out into a broad, hearty 
laugh. Such will be cold and stoical on first ac- 
quaintance, and towards uncongenials, yet warm 
and devoted friends when their affections, adhe- 
sive or conjugal, are once enlisted. Discriminat- 
ing persons laugh with sense, or only when some- 
thing laughable is presented ; while the undis- 
scerning laugh about as much at what is a little 
laughable, as at what is superlatively ridicu- 
lous. Cast-iron conservatives laugh littie, and 
then by rule ; and proud aristocrats must keep 
on a dignified, hard-faced look, while true repub- 
lican familiars laugh freely. Vain persons laugh 
much, at least with their faces, and at what they 
have said and done. Forcible persons laugh 
“oood and strong,’’ while tame ones laugh tamely. 
Some laugh mainly with their faces, others with 
both face and body. The former is better for 
health than nothing, yet a thousand times more 
healthy the latter. 

The old fogy notion that to laugh out loud is 
decidedly vulgar, especially for a female, is 
simply ridiculous. It is on a par with breathing, 
thinking, and every other natural function. True, 
there is a coarse, gross, sensual, and exceedingly 
vulgar laugh, yet its vulgarity consists in the 
sensualism of the laugher, not its heartiness. 

+ Finally, thanks to Barnum for supplying 
humanity with so much laughing material. He 
has given in health and life material-a hundred 
fold more of quid pro quo than received. Dr. 
Weiting is a public benefactor, partly by telling 
the people how to get and keep well, and also: by 
curing them by laughter, Let the people patro- 
nize all who make them laugh, 
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IS IT BEST ;-TOeTPTAKE, THE 


WOMEN FOLKS ALONG? 

Yes, by all means, every where, and always. 
Go when, where, and as you may, take them 
with you. And go to no places where they may 
not accompany you. 

Do you wish to go to California, and+ from 
mistaken motives “of tenderness think to leave 
them behind? Ifa wife truly loves her husband, 
it is inexpressibly harder to stay than go. How 
many have proved this by going there alone to 
meet husband? The hardship consists in being 
left behind to struggle on alone, and either re- 
press her love, or pine under it. 

Would you go to Kansas? by all means take 
her with you. First, for your own sake. In 
locating your future home, you need a wife’s 
judgment as much as your own. Is she not as 
much interested as yourself? Ought she not, in 
sheer justice, to have an equal vote with you? 
Her quick eye will perceive both the advantages 
and disadvantages of this, that, and the other 
location more quickly than your own. Correct 
choice in every thing requires the union of both 
the far-seeing and sound head of man united with 
the quick and correct perception of woman. 

And in deciding where and how to strike the 
first blow, and lay out the ground-work of your 
future home, is not her tact as important as your 
talent? And how many steps, how much ex- 
pense she will save you, and how many minor 
fixings and improvements suggest, beneficial to 
your, mutual home everafter. ‘It is not good 
for man to be alone” in any thing, much less for 
woman. Last of all, in choosing their mutual 
life-home. 

Now for her sake. But “I will go out first, ex- 
plore the country, locate my claim, clear, plant, 
and build, if only in a small way, and return for 
her. She will not then be exposed to the hard- 
ships and privations of a new country, nor I be 
hindered by looking after her, nor unable to go 
far and near in search of good sites,” objects 
But does not universal fact attest that wo- 
man can bear privation, fatigue, and exposure, 
as well as man, the constitutions of both being 
equal? How with those who cross the plains 
to the land of gold? Do they drag behind, or 
detainthe march? Lessthanmen. Even weakly 
women, unable, when surrounded by luxurious 
repletion, to do or endure any thing, when 
obliged to undergo exertion and exposure, soon 
come to equal men, in walking, enduring storm, 
cold, climate, and all like inconveniences. And 
nineteen in every twenty would be immeasurably 
benefited—really made over again, physically 
and mentally, by such a jaunt. They do and 
endure too little to doubt what powers they pos- 
sess, and hence are ignorant of them. 4 

And then they can do for you, and you for 
them, what neither can for yourself alone. You 
provide, she cook ; you carry, she encourage and 
fix up; you guide, she sustain; you lay out the 
plan, she bring up the detail. Even if she 
lifts not a finger, her very presence will stimulate 
you to more extra exertion than all the care she 
may cost you; for without her, you become re- 
laxed and enervated, whereas her mere presence 
emboldens and stimulates you. She also amuses 
and diverts you, so that your system may take in 
renewed vigor for additional labors. 

Besides, if you leave her behind, you must re- 
turn for her afterwards at a double expense of 
your time and fare, back and out, besides allow- 
ing all things to suffer by, and during your ab- 
sence. No small item, this, in the general ag- 
gregate. 

As to privations, the greatest one a fond wo- 
man can suffer is the absence of the man upon 
whom she dotes, and in whom she lives. She 
had rather sleep with him on the bare ground, 
share with him a dry biscuit only, endure the 
burning sun and shivering storm, toil on through 
mud and wade through rivers, that she may be 
with and aid her better half. 

If an explanation of this phenomenon is asked, 
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it is to be found in the influence exerted by her 
mind. over her bodily functions. Sustained by 
love, the scorching sun does not burn, nor exer- 
tion fatigue her. Toils are play-spells, and pri- 
vations pleasures. 
If you and she live miserably together, so that 
you want a plausible excuse for running awa 
from domestic purgatory, go without her. Or, if 
she is really too feeble to do, or does not love 
you well enough the make the sacrifice, leave her. 


- At all events, LEAVE IT TO HER to go or stay, and 


abide her choice. 


CGhents of the sonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress.—The adjournment of Congress took 
place, according to the limitations of the Constitution, at 
noon on Sunday, March 4th, Previous to its dissolution, 
the usual scenes of excitement and violence were enacted in 
the Capitol, affording no very favorable illustration of the 
dignity or self-control of the assembled wisdom of the na- 
tion. The General Appropriation Bill was huriied through 
both Houses, lavishing enormous sums of the public money 
on objects which, in many instances, had nothing to recom- 
mend them but personal and party favoritism. The amend- 
ment to the Ocean Mail Steamer Bill, awarding a large gra- 
tuity to the Collins Line, was taken up, after the veto of the 
President, and with a modification of its most objectionable 
features, was attached to the Naval Appropriation Bill, and 
passed, without division. During the calling of yeas and 
nays, Col. Benton objected to voting, on the ground that the 
Thirty-Third Congress had legally expired, and that mem- 
bers were no longer entitled to their seats. A sharp re- 
joinder from the Chair followed this sally of the veteran 
Missourian, but after a little amusement on the part of the 
members, comparative order was restored, and the business 
of the session proceeded rapidly to a close. During the ~* 
last week of Congress, an interesting scene occurred, on 
oceasion of the presentation of Gen. Jackson’s sword. This 
memorial of the hero of New Orleans, which was worn by 
him on the celebrated 8th of January, the day of the decisive 
battle, was given to Congress by the family of the late Gen. 
Armstrong. It was accepted in behalf of the Senate, in an 
eloquent speech by Mr. Cass, who paid a just. and feeling 
tribute to the virtues of Washington, Franklin, and Jack- 
son. The venerated relic met with a similar reception in 
the House, Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, being the spokesman. 
Among the acts which signalized the close of the session was 
the bill in regard to the appropriation of Bounty Land to 
the Old Soldiers in the wars of the United States. The bill 
provides lands for persons of all grades, by land and sea, in- 
cluding Indians, wagoners and flotilla men, who have served 








in the wars since 1790—160 acres in all, to each person who’ 


has served not less than fourteen days, except actually in 
battle for a shorter period. The widows or minor children 


.to receive the benefit in case of the death of the persons so 


entitled. The widows of officers and the soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War to be entitled to the benefit of this 
Act, as likewise the volunteers at the invasion of Plattsburgh 
in September, 1814; the volunteers at the attack of Lewis- 
town and Delaware, in the years 1812 and 1815, and the 
Chaplains who served in the several wars, The bill, after 
an animated discussion, passed the House by a vote of 135 
to 39, The new Postage Bill, which passed both Houses of 
Congress, provides that for letters going less than 3,000 miles, 
the postage shall be three cents, and over that distance, it 
shall be jive cents, except where postal treaties with other 
countries shall prevent. The amendment further provides 
that, after the 1st of January, 1856, all the letters shall be 
pre-paid, and that done with stamps; also, that letters con- 
taining money can be registered, so as to show that they 
have been sent, but in no instance to make the Department 
responsible for them, Tah 
Uran.—Our latest advices from Utah announce 
that the territory of the “Saints” is in a condition of palmy 
sperity. The internal affairs of the theocracy receive 
great attention from the government, and a spirit of im- 
provement appears to animate the people. New post-offices 
and post-routes are opened in various parts of the territory, 
and a High School is advertised, under the care of Prof, 
Orson Pratt. The Hall of the Council of Secretaries was 
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dedicated on Dee. 25. It is 58*feet long by 25 in width, hav- 
ing a hall 22 feet by 87, a gallery, a basement, and a commo- 
dious ante-room—thus rendering it a most agreeable and 
convenient place for business, relaxation, or worship. It 
will cost, when completed, about $3,500. Up to the end of 
December the weather was warm, and garden and field work 
was going on. Thé Legislature met on Dec. 11. Heber C. 
Kimball was elected President of the Council, and Jedediah 
M. Grant Speaker of the Assembly. Gov. Young's Message 
was delivered on the same day. The Governor says they 
have kept peace with the Indians, though the expense of 
presents and other assistance to them has been considerable. 
Part of this expense ought to be borne by the General Goy- 
ernment. Some Indians and Indian children haye been 
partially civilized. The need of a system of public educa- 
tion is urged. The making of roads and bridges has been 
actively prosecuted, and the State-House at Fillmore is 
almost done. There is backwardness in collecting and pay- 
ing in the taxes. The militia are improving, but more en- 
ergy in getting armed and disciplined is recommended, as 
they do not know how long they can remain at peace with 
the Indians; forts should also be erected for defence during 
the present time of peace and prosperity. The operations 
of the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company are dwelt on 
. with satisfaction. By this means, thousands have been 
brought from over-crowded countries and cities to till the 
land in the valleys of the mountains, and to make their 
granaries groan with the productions of the earth. The 
Deseret Theatre was opened on the 22d December, with 
“ All is not Gold that Glitters;” Gov. Young, the Quorum 
of the Twelve, the Heads of the Departments, &c., being 
present. A great snow-storm occurred on New Year's Day, 
tearing up the salt-works, and doing some other damage. 
Goy, Young gave a party the same day to the U. 8. officers 
in the Territory. An Express company has been extended 
from California to Utah. 


New Mexico.—Our accounts from New Mexico 
furnish painful intelligence of the sufferings of the people 
from Indian outrage. On the 28d of December, a massacre 
took place by a party of Apaches and Utah Indians, about 
one hundred in number, at the pueblo of Arkansas. Four- 
teen men were killed and two wounded, who were left for 
dead, and three women and two children taken captive. 
Great excitement is now prevailing in Santa Fé, on account 
of the general warfare and hostilities of the Indians in the 
Territory. They swear vengeance against all Indians 
and Mexicans. On the 20th January, Capt. Newell, of the 
1st Dragoons, had a fight with the Mescarilla Apaches, at 
the Sacramento Mountains, and killed twelve Indians. His 
loss was one officer, Capt. Henry W. Stanton, and three pri- 
vates. General Garland has called into service five compa- 
nies of volunteers, for six months, in consequence of hostil- 
ities by the Indians in the Territory. He recommends 
Congress to appropriate the amount to defray the expenses. 
Col. Claude Jones has arrived in Santa Fé, and entered upon 
the duties of his oftice. The mail was not troubled by the 
Indians. The Kiowas were encamped on the Cimarone. 
At the pueblo of Arkansas an entire settlement was broken 
up, fourteen men massacred, two left for dead, women and 
children made captives, and all the stock driven off. Capt. 
Staunton and two privates were killed in an engagement 
near the White Mountains. At Galisto, a large herd of ani- 
mals haying been stolen, Lieut. Sturgis, with a small party, 
pursued them 175 miles and recovered the stock, killing 
three and wounding four of the nine Indians who had them 
in possession. Gen. Garland has accepted the services of 
five companies of volunteers raised by act of the Legisla- 
ture. Major Cunningham, Paymaster, was knocked down 
in his quarters by three ruffians, and while insensible from 
the blow, the key of the safe was taken from his pocket and 
robbed of $40,000. 

‘Lake Superior.—A large number of discharged 
miners, from the vicinity of Lake Superior, have arrived at 
Green Bay. The news of the commercial and financial 
crisis had just been received at the mines, and produced 
great excitement. The operations of the Portage Lake 
Companies had been suspended on account of the want of 
powder. A grand strike occurred in November at the Cop- 
per Falls Mine among the stopers, who went in a body to 
the others engaged in the mine, and drove them from the 
work. The ringleaders were arrested and fined, and the 


disturbance quelled. Produce was very scarce, and prices. 


high, and accordingly, the companies were obliged to dis- 


* expense of several millions, 


> 


miss many of the persons in their employ, who are making 
the best of their way towards a more southerly region. 


OPENING OF THE PANAMA RaAtLROAD.—Most of 
the gentlemen have now returned to New York who par- 
ticipated in the festivities attending the official opening of 
the Panama Railroad route. The party left here in the 
George Law, and arrived at Aspinwall on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary. The next day they proceeded toward Panama in 
the cars, At Matachun, thirty miles from Aspinwall, the 
corner stone of a monument in honor of the originators of 
the enterprise was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, an 
address being delivered by Judge Bowlin, United States 
Minister to New Grenada. The site of this monument is 
described as magnificent. It is one of a series of natural 
mounds, which have almost the appearance of artificial 
structure. The ground undulates in those mounds in the 
midst of an amphitheatre of distant mountains. Palm trees 
surround their base, and wave gracefully to the cooling 
breeze which tempers the heat of the noonday tropical sun. 
A. park-like expanse of level land stretches away on one 
side from the base of the mound, with spreading trees, here 
and there, of India-rubber and mangrove. Through the 
palms at the base you behold the railroad, with the Chagres 
and the Rio Obispo, whose waters unite at this point. The 
running time of the train to Panama was three hours and 
a half. On the evening of the 17th, a banquet was given at 
the Aspinwall House, in Panama, at which about seventy 
persons were present, including Don Pedro de Diego, Gov- 
ernor of Panama, and other representatives of the civil and 
ecclesiastical government of New Grenada, the representa- 
tives of foreign powers, Col. Ward, Consul at Panama, Judge 
Bowlin, gentlemen connected with the railroad and steam- 
ship companies, and the party from the United States. The 
dépét at Panama is at present Playa Prieta, outside of the 
walls, north of the City Compelly. The passengers from 
California to go in open boats, from the beach to two miles 
in the bay. This is, of course, an inconvenience and an ob- 
stacle of serious import to the conveyance of freight. To 
provide against these difficulties, it is proposed to continue 
the road through the city to a point opposite to an island 
belonging jointly to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
and the Panama Railroad Company. ‘This island is called 
Pineo, and is about 12,000 feet long, and would require a 
stone pier 6f two miles and a half, involving an additional 
There is a good portion of the 
railroad still upon trestle-work, which interferes with the 
carriage of heavy freight. This, however, is being rapidly 
filled in. The cars and all the appointments are like those 
of the best railroads in the United States. It is a memora- 
ble fact that the locomotive first passed from ocean to ocean 
on the 27th of January, conveying the Chief Engineer, Col. 
Totten, and the General Super:ntendent—a triumphant re- 
sult of which these men of genius and enterprise deserved 
the first position, as to them belong the glory. The passen- 
gers to and from California passed through on the 30th, and 
since then the road has been opened to regular travel. 

CapeT APPOINTMENT.—The appointment of a 
Cadet to the Military Academy at West Point, from the 
Third Congressional District (this city), was tendered by-the 
Hon. Hiram Walbridge, representative from said district, 
to that student in the New York Free Academy whom his 
fellow-students might select.. The students made choice of 
Walter McFarland, of the Freshman Class, and Dr. Web- 
ster, Principal of the Academy, announced to the students 
that, on the recommendation of the Hon. Mr. Walbridge, 
the appointment had been conferred upon their selection. 
The selection has fallen upon a worthy and deserving youth. 
He is a half-orphan, (his father being deceased,) and whilo 
a member of the Academy, has maintained a high rank as a 
scholar, though he has been obliged te interrupt his studies 
somewhat by giving private instruction, in order to a-quire 
the means of support for himself, a widowed mother, and 
dependent family. 


—_—— 


- Mrrace on Lake Ontarto.—Rev. Mr. Delavan, 
of Wilson, N. Y., gives us an account of an extraordinary 
mirage on Lake Ontario, on the 14th of February, by which 
the city of Toronto and the northern shore of the lake were 
distinctly seen inverted at that village. It occurred at about 
10 o'clock, A.M. The shipping in the bay, the hotel on the 
island, machine-shops and mills sending forth their steam, 
streets, churches with their spires, the Medical College, &c., 
were all visible, as if they were not more than a mile dis- 
tant; also, the farms on the road toward Kingston. The 








picture, as described. by a respectable gentleman who sav 


- it, and took notes 6n the occasion, was as perfect as that 


produced by a mirror. It lasted about. ten minutes, and 
then moved slowly to the west ag far as Port Credit. The 
morning threatened a thaw, and was somewhat misty. The 
picture appeared to be in the mist, and moved with it. It 
was elevated a few degrees above the horizon. The distance 
from Wilson to Toronto is about forty miles. 


Commounists.—There is an association of “‘ Com- 
munists,” or “ Perfectionists,” at Wallingford, Connecticut, 
about twenty males and females, all living under one roof, 
The men wear old-fashioned coats and corduroy trowsers, 
and the women dress in “bloomers.” Their religious belief 
seems to be a compound of Millerism, Free-Loveism, and 
Mormonism. The leader is Henry Allen, formerly of New 
Haven, and a graduate of Dartmouth College. 


KaILLeD on Rarrroaps.—From the late annual 
reports of the railroads in Massachusetts, it appears that 
13,029,218 passengers were carried during the year, seven of 
whom were killed; during the same time, 82 employés of 
the roads, and 20 persons walking or sleeping on the tracks, 
were killed, and 12 other persons were killed by collisions. 
During the last nine years, the number of passengers carried 
was 80,490,160, 73 of whom were killed; 81 of the number 
in consequence of their own carelessness in attempting to 
get upon or jump from trains while in motion: 154 persons, 
while walking or sleeping on tracks, have been killed during 
the same length of time. 


AntHony Burns.—Anthony Burns, the fugi- 
tive whose return to his alleged owner in Virginia cost the 
U. 8. Government some fifty thousand dollars, is now a 
free man, haying been purchased for something more than 
a fiftieth part of that sum, by some of the persons most 
actively concerned in causing the original expenditure. Mr. 
Burns recently appeared before a public meeting at Dr. Pen- 
nington’s Church, in this city [Boston], and told the simple 
and interesting story of his varied experience as a slave. 
He seems to be an intelligent and modest negro, and, for a 
new beginner, delivers himself in a very creditable style of 
oratory. His purchase, just at this time, is supposed to 
have some reference to the excitement just now alive in 
Massachusetts with reference to his rendition to slavery by 
Mr. Commissioner Loring. ____ 


Jupce Lorine’s Case.—The Massachusetts 
Legislative Committee on Judge Loring’s case, were in ses- 
sion six hours on the 26th, Theodore Parker, for the peti- 
tioners, advocated the remoyal mainly on the ground of the 
violation of the moral law; also, for violation of a law of 
the State, and for justifying such a violation. R. H. Dana, 
Jr., in an elaborate argument of four hours, contended that 
the power of removal by address was intended only for ex- 
treme cases, and had been exercised in one instance only in 
75 years, and that from incompetency from old age. If ex- 
ercised in this case by a party, another party of a different 
character might make this a precedent, and remove from 
office for no good reason. He doubted whether the removal 
would be proper, expedient, or reasonable, and argued that 
it would impair the integrity of the Judiciary, and would 
be a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. Wendell 
Phillips closed the hearing for the petitioners, citing mainly 
the arguments used by him on a former occasion. 


FOREIGN. 


DEATH OF THE EmpEror oF Russta.—The death 
of Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, took place on the 2d ef 
March, and was announced in the British Parliament on 
the same day. He was in the fifty-nioth year of his ago, 
haying been born on the 7th of July, 1796. He ascended 
the Russian throne in 1825, on the death of his brother 
Alexander, and throughout his reign of thirty years, has 
been distinguished for the vigor of his administration, the 
firmness and force of his personal character, and his attach- 
ment to the ancient policy of the Czars. On the first tidings 
of the Emperor's death, it was suspected that he fell by the 
hands of an assassin, but it is now believed that his disease 
was pulmonic apoplexy. He is succeeded by his son, Alex- 
ander II., who has been Commander-in-chief of the Russian 
Guards, and actively engaged in the present war. Alexander 
is a man of considerable energy and intellectual culture, but 
without the inflexible determination and austerity of char- 
acter which distinguished his father. He is strongly imbued 
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with Russian sentiments, and wi'l probably make no change 
in the policy which was carried out by the late emperor. 
His filial respect, if not his personal inclinations, will lead 
him to a vigorous prosecution of the war, unless an honor- 
able peace can be obtained from the allies. He was admitted 
to the intimate confidence of Nicholas,—for the last eighteen 
years has been habitually present at cabinet meetings, and 
was treated by the Emperor as his confidential friend and 
destined successor. uty 

Tue Crimea.—Nothing has occurred in the 
Crimea which materially changes the state of things, as 
heretofore reported. The French army has received rein- 
forcements, which augment their forces to 70,000 men, and 
10,000 more were daily expected. The English, too, were 
receiving reinforcements; but such is the mortality among 
them from typhus fever and dysentery, that the waste of 
life can hardly be made up by recruits. The deaths, exclu- 
sive of those killed by the enemy, are said to amount to 
1,000 a week. The weather, however, has greatly moder- 
ated. Hard frosts at night, but through the day the ther- 
mometer rises to forty degrees of Fahrenheit. Many huts 
have been erected, too, and the soldiers are better provided 
with warm clothing and bedding. The mortality is there- 
fore diminishing, although it is yet fearfully great. That 
this terrible loss of life has been owing to want of foresight 
in providing the army with things necessary for comfort in 
a winter campaign, is evident from the fact that the French 
have suffered but little in comparison with the English. 
All supplies have to be brought from Balaklava, and such 
has been the state of the roads, that the fatigue and cold 
killed nearly all the horses, and the men, in the midst of 
their destitution, had to become beasts of burden, and fell— 
victims of disease and suffering—by thousands. Sorties 
from the garrison are made almost nightly, which are re- 
pulsed with some loss on both sides. Meantime, the siege 
works continue to approach the town, in spite of all resist- 
ance. wt 

Tae New Mrinistry.—The following is a list 
of the new ministry, as finally constituted under the direc- 
tion of Lord Palmerston. The Earl of Derby, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, and the Earl of Claren- 
don, had tried in vain to form an administration at the com- 
mand of her majesty. 


Of the Cabinet.—First Lord of the Treasury, Viscount 
Palmerston; Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth; President 
of the Council, Earl Granville; Lord Privy Seal, Duke of 
Argyle; Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Earl of Clarendon; 
Home Secretary, Right Hon. Sidney Herbert; Colonial Sec- 
retary, Sir George Grey; Minister of War, Lord Panmure; 
Chancellor of Exchequer, Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; 
First Lord of Admiralty, Sir James Graham; Public Works, 
Sir Wm. Molesworth. In the Cabinet, but without office, 
Marquis of Lansdowne; President of Board of Control, Sir 
Charles Wood; Postmaster General, Viscount Canning. 

Not of the Cabinet.—President of Board of Trade, Hon. 
Edward Cardwell; Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord Wil- 
loughby D’Eresby; Lord Steward, Earl Spencer; Earl 
Marshal, Duke of Norfolk; Lord Chamberlain, Marquis of 
Breadalbane; Master of the Horse, Duke of Wellington; 
Commander-in-Chief, Wiscount Hardinge; Master of the 
Mint, Sir J. J. W. Herschell; Master of the Rolls, Sir John 
Romilly; Attorney General, Sir A. E. J. Cockburn, Q. C.; 
Solicitor General, Sir R. Bethell, Q. C.; Judge Advocate- 
General, Hon. G. P. Villiers; Chancellor Duchy of Lan- 
easter, vacant. 

For Ireland.—Lord Lientenant, Harl St. Germans; Lord 
High Chaneellor, Hon. M. Brady ; Master of the Rolls, Hon. 
T. B. Smith; Attorney General, Hon. A. Brewster; Solicitor 
General, William Keogh. 

Later advices state that the Palmerston Ministry, within 
ten days from its formation, has fallen to pieces; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, and the Chief 
Lord of the Admiralty, having resigned. The cause of the 
resignation is the success of Mr. Roebuck’s motion for in- 


quiry into the mismanagement of the war. 


— 


THE VIENNA NeGoTIATIONS.—The negotiations 
at Vienna have not been opened, in consequence of the dis- 
ruption of the British Ministry. Lord Palmerston is re- 
ported to be less inclined to treat. on the basis proposed 
than his predecessor, the Earl of Aberdeen; but no one sup- 
poses he will withdraw the propositions on the part of Eng- 
land, which have been agreed upon by the allies and Aus- 
tria. Prussia is said to have intimated a desire to enter into 
a separate treaty with France, to which the Emperor replies 
he has no objection, provided the terms proposed are in con- 
formity with the Prussian engagements in the treaty of 2d 
December. There is, no doubt, a cordial understanding on 
this subject between France and England, 
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Sanpwicn Istanps.—There are accounts from 
Honolulu, received at San Francisco, to January 13. The 
funeral of the late king, Kamehameha, took place on the 
10th of January. The ceremonies were of the most impos- 
ing character. The procession was by far the largest ever 
witnessed in the Islands, extending upward of half a mile, 
and composed of not less than five thousand persons. Up- 
ward of fifteen thousand of the inhabitants of Oahu and the 
adjacent islands were assembled to witness it. All the pub- 
lic bodies, and all in any manner connected with the govern- 
ment, participated in the ceremonies, The next day Kam- 
ehameha IV. made his first public appearance as king, in the 
large native church. The late king's will was read, and the 
new king then took the following oath, administered by the 
Hon. Wm. L. Lee, Chancellor of the Kingdom :—*I solemnly 
swear, in the presence of Almighty God, to maintain the 
Constitution of the Kingdom whole and inviolate, and to 
govern in conformity with that and the laws.” The Kuhina 
Nui repeated the words, “God preserve the King!” which 
were re-echoed throughout the church with loud cheers; 
his majesty’s royal standard and the national ensign were 
hoisted, and a royal salute fired from the fort. Afterwards 
the king made a solemn and eloquent address, in native, to 
his subjects, which was received by them with great enthu- 
siasm. In concluding this address, he says :—‘ On my part, 
I shall endeayor to give you a mild and liberal government, 
but at the same time sufficiently vigorous to maintain the 
laws, secure you in all your rights of persons and property, 
and not too feeble to withstand the assaults of faction. On 
your part, I shall expect you to contribute your best endeay- 
ors to aid me in maintaining the Constitution, supporting 
the laws, and upholding our independence.” He afterward 
made an animated address to the foreign-born citizens, in 
the course of which he said:—‘TI can not fail to heed the 
example of my ancestors. I therefore say to the foreigner 
that he isweleome. He is welcome to our shores—welcome 
so long as he comes with the laudable motive of promoting 
his own interests, and at the same time respecting those of 
his neighbor. But if he comes here with no more exalted 
motive than that of building up his own interests, at the 
expense of the native—to seek our confidence only to betray 
it—with no higher ambition than that of overthrowing our 
government, and introducing anarchy, confusion, and blood- 
shed—then he is most unwelcome !” ’ 
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Hints and Hitrs.—Suort Business Visits— 
Ipters rn StorEs.—A correspondent complains that some 
of his customers, who are very valuable to him, are never- 
theless in the habit of lingering in his establishment for 
hours at a time, much to his annoyance. He can not treat 
them with discourtesy, and has no inclination so to do. But 
he thinks that a hint or two as to the policy of short visits on 
business, especially when others require a fair degree of at- 
tention, would not only prove serviceable in his case, but in 
a general sense, The error alluded to is a serious one, and 
it prevails to a very great extent. There are some people 
who fancy that others have little or nothing to do. They 
stop them in the street during business hours, and attempt 
to get up a long conversation on trifling matters—they visit 
their stores and lounge on their desks and counters—they 
repeat silly stories that have been told a dozen times before 
—and still worse, they pry into matters with which they 
have no concern, and thus not only annoy and yex, but in- 
flict absolute injury. A friend who keeps a leading store at 
one of our prominent corners, informs us that he has lost 
quite a number of customers, in consequence of the almost 
perpetual presence of idlers and loafers, who stare with rude 
impudence, and who will not take any of the many gentle- 
manly hints that he has ventured to give them. e does 
not like to turn them out absolutely, but he assures us that 
he not only suffers in his feelings but his businéss. Some 
of them may mean no harm, but the effect is not the less 
pernicious. A man of common sense, and a gentleman, 
could readily imagine the indelicacy of standing beside the 
counter of a book store, with a lady making application for 
publications, either for herself or a member of her family. 
Nay, we know of a case, in which a young man, who kept a 
store for the sale of works, was absolutely ruined in the man- 
ner described. He lacked the moral courage to send away 
the idlers whe infested his establishment, and the conse- 
quence was, that all his customers left him. But as a gene- 
ral rule, a visit of business should be brief, especially when 
other parties are to be consulted with, or waited upon. 
When, too, any matter, private or confidential, is in progress, 
every thing like curiosity should be regarded as ill-timed or 
impertinent. It is quitea common occurrence for an idler 
to step into a room, and exclaim, “are you engaged ?” see- 
ing, at the same time, two or three persons busily occupied, 
and henee such a question being altogether unnecessary. 
But even when an affirmative answer is given, he will takew 
a seat coolly, pick up a newspaper, and attempt to listen to 
all that is passing. Nay, he will venture ever and anon, to 
throw in a remark, as if he were the party concerned, and 
as if his affairs were the topics under consideration. But 
enough for the present. The subject is a fruitful one, and 
we may return to its consideration again. 
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VEGETARIAN BOOKS. 


InquirErs on this subject ask for authorities. 
They want to know what is KNowN. Private let- 
ters, asking the names of authors, the titles of © 
their writings, etc., reach us daily, showing the 
growing interest which is felt, as to WHAT SHALL 
wE EAT? To answer these questions, we give 
below the titles and prices of the principal works, 
by American and European vegetarian authors. 
As the most elaborate, we may name, first, 


THe Scrence or Human Lire. By SyLvesTer 
GraHAM. With upwards of fifty engravings, and a copi- 
ous Index. Second London edition. One vol., 650 pages, 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $3 00.] 


Tur PuinosopHy or Sacrep History, considered 
in relation to Human Aliment and the Wines of Scripture. 
By Sytvester Granam. Now first published, complete, 
in one large volume of 580 pages, with a new preface and 
index, [Price, prepaid by mail, $2 00.] 

Fruits AND FartnaceEA—TuHE Proper Foop or 
Man; with proofs from History, Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry, that the Original, Natural, and Best Diet 
of Man is derived from the vegetable kingdom. By 
Joun Smita. With Notes and Illustrations by R.'T, 
Trait, M.D. From the second London edition. One 
handsome volume, 314 pages, 30 engravings, and a beautiful 
colored plate of fruits, as a frontispiece. [Price, $1 25.] 

VEGETABLE Diet; as Sanctioned by Medical Men, 
and by Experience in all Ages. Including a System of 
Vegetable Cookery. By Dr. Aucorr. [Price, 87 cts.] 

PuysioLogy, ANmMAL AND Menran. Applied to 
the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and 
Power of Mind. By O. 8S. Fow er. Illustrated with 
_Engravings. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents.] 

WaTER AND VEGETABLE Diet IN CoNSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Cancer, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. 
In which the Advantages of Pure Water are particularly 
considered. By Witt1sm LamsBr,M D. With notes and 

' Additions by Jozn Suew, M.D. [Price, by mail, 87 cts-] 

Lectures on Lire anp Heats; or, The Laws 
and Means of Physical Culture. By Wm. A. Atcort, M. D. 
With Illustrations. [Price, $1 50.] 

Oreantc Laws ; or, The Laws which Govern the 
Human Organism. By J. Braprorp Sax. In this work. 
the author tells us of the physical laws which govern us, 
what and when we should eat and drink, and how to live, 
and obey those laws, that health may be enjoyed. [87 cts.] 

Tue New Hyproparnic Coox-Boox ; with Re- 
cipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles; containing also 
a Philosophical Exposition of the Relations of Food to 
Health ; the Chemical Hlements and Proximate Constitu- 
tion of Alimentary Principles; the Nutritive Properties 
of all kinds of Aliments ; the Relative Value of Vegetable 
and Animal Substances; the Selection and Preservation 
of Dietetic Materials, etc., ete. By R. T. Trauz, M. D. 
With numerous illustrative Engravings. [Price, hand- 
somely bound, by mail, 87 cents.. Extra gilt, $1 00.] 

Soper AND TEMPERATE Lire; The Discourses 
and Letters of Louis Cornaro. With a Biography of the 
Author, With Notes and an Appendix. [Price, 30 cts.] 


These works may all be had at the office of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, or sent, by return of the 
first mail, to any post-office in the United States, 
at the prices annexed. Letters containing remit- 
tances should be prepaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows: FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

308 Broapway, NEw York. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 
OF 
WILLIAM POOLE. 


WE visited the residence of the late William 
Poole on Saturday evening, March 10th, for the purpose of 
recording his phrenological developments, The following 
is a phonographic report of his character. 

The physiological organization of this man was very 
marked. The muscular and osseous system was developed 
in a high degree, indicating great strength, power of 
endurance, and ability to accomplish more physically 
than most men. Every part of his organization facilitated 
the manifestation of physical strength. His chest and neck 
were large, the whole base of the brain was fully developed, 
and the head was long and high in the crown. 

The intellectual faculties were rather prominent, especially 
the perceptive group. He was a quick observer, had cor- 
rect perceptions of shapes, proportions, distance; and the 
laws of gravity; was orderly and systematic, and a good 
arithmetician. His large perceptive faculties rendered him 
a ready calculator, a systematic planner, and an excellent 
judge of the qualities of physical objects. 

Comparison and Human Nature were large, the former 
giving the ability to criticise and discriminate, the latter to 
judge intuitively of the motives of others as he came in 
eontact with them. Causality was inferior to the other in- 
tellectual organs; consequently, originality, ability to reason 
from cause to effect, and comprehensiveness of mind, did 
not form a prominent characteristic. 

Constructiveness was rather large, which, together with the 
perceptive faculties, gave him versatility of talent and a good 
degree of ingenuity. 

Veneration was the smallest organ in the moral lobe, 
which was almost totally deficient. He must haye had no 
feeling of deference, devotion, or superiority of others, or 
of submission. Not one in thousands have this organ so 
small. Benevolence, when compared with the other organs, 
was full, yet not large. 

Hope was large, but took a physical direction, giving” 
general enterprise, bouyancy, and a bright assurance of suc- 
cess in his undertakings. 

‘Conscientiousness was full, but the strength of other facul- 


ties prevented its having due influence, especially in the 
perverted exercise of the propensities. 

His social brain was large, and his physical love strong. 
Quickness of muscular motion, and love of children or ani- 
mals, was a distinguishing characteristic. 

Inhabitiveness, giving love of home and country, was 
large; but Adhesiveness, giving ee and personal 
attachment, was less. 

The crown of his head was truly immense. Firmness, 
Self-Esteem and Approbativeness, were very large; but 
Firmness was the largest organ in his head, and had a con- 
trolling influence. He was prepared to put forth the most 
desperate efforts to accomplish a purpose, even without the 
feeling of revenge. This organ, with his great physical 
energy, probably, gave him the peculiar cast of mind which 


_led him to pursue the course he did. This, however, is no 


less true of him than other distingttished pugilists. Com- 
bativeness and Destructiyeness were large, but had not the 
ascendency. But the wé/ power, and muscular force, have 
such an influence upon the mind, as a whole, as to produce 
the most violent mental manifestations when excited. He 
had, however, great courage and power to sustain himself 
when opposed; was capable of being very angry, but had 
much more pride, contempt, and determination, than mere 
cruelty and revengefulness. 

Ambition and desire for notoriety, was a prominent trait; 
and if his mind had been rightly directed, would have 
stimulated him beyond measure to surpass his compeers 
and excel; but its perverted action rendered him proud of 
being the leader of a desperate party. Love of money or 
property was only moderate, and Secretiveness was small, 
He was comparatively frank and open-hearted, and openly 
exhibited his real character. Cautiousness was not large, 
and he was without fear or restraint. 

Taking the combination of faculties into account, his head 
is a very remarkable one, and in harmony with his public 
life, 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


On a Seale, from one to seven, we find the following con- 
ditions ; 
Motive Temperament, . 7 


Strength of System. 5 
Mental Temperament, . 5 


i 
Activity, .° 5 “ ‘ 


Vital Temperament, P 
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Philoprogenitiveness, - 6| Sublimity, Sh An tet 
Adhesiveness, . , . 5) Imitation, ° ° » & 
Union for Life, » « S| Mirthininess 04. | OSS 
Inhabitiveness, - §6| Individuality, . < . 6 
Continulty, 2 <0" 23" Bi Horne $e, eee 6 
Combativeness, oC Size: See es 
Destructiveness, . . 6/| Weight, . < A . 6 
Alimentiveness, 6 | Color, a Sh PANS. 
. Acquisitiveness, . . 5| Order, wig Saat is 
Secretiveness. , ; - 4] Calculation, . , pane 
Cautiousness, . P - 4| Locality, . . -, 16 
Approbativeness, . 6| Eventuality. : pet. 
Self-Esteem, . MENTE) “L Misagengl 4 
Firmness, - 7| Tune, < . ‘ ao 
Conscientiousness, . . 5| Language, = * sO 
Hope, +. 6} Causality, oe te B 
Spirituality, . +. 8. Comparison, 5 «atdiroe 
Veneration, . . . 2| Human Nature, peli Loe 
Benevolence, .5| Agreeableness, Surah! 
Constructivenes, . Pa 1 
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SIZE OF THE ORGANS. 
Amativeness, 





William Poole was born in Sussex, New Jersey, and at 
an early age was deprived of the fostering care of a mother, 
and the admonitory counsels of a father. Soon after the 
death of his parents he came to New York, learned the busti- 
ness of a butcher, and conducted that business in Washing- 
ton Market for several years. It is stated that he rarely as- 
saulted those who were not pugilists by profession; and that 
he had a generous heart, a patriotic spirit, uncommon 
courage, and great physical strength. He had exerted con- 
siderable influence for a few years past in city politics, and 
is said to have controlled the election in two wards. For 
some months he has kept a drinking saloon in Broadway, 
which was the resort of the “fancy men,” Poole died at 
the early age of thirty-three. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS FOR PARENOLOGICAL 
Soorerizs AnD Private CABrnets.—We haye made a selec- 
tion of forty of our best specimens, among which are casts 
from the head, the size of life, of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry 
Clay, Rey. Dr, Dodd, Thomas A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylves- 
ter Graham, J. C. Neal, Walter Scott, Voltaire, Silas Wright, 
Black Hawk, etc., ete. Phrenological Societies can expend 
a small sum in no better way than by procuring this set, as 
they have been selected particularly with reference to show- 
ing the contrasts of the Phrenological developments of dif- 
ferent characters, They can be packed and sent as freight 
or by Express, with perfect safety, to any place desired. 
Price, only $25. Address Fowiers AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 


WatTER-CurE JOURNAL FoR APRIL. Now ready. 


' We give an abstract from the Table of Contents :—Hydro- 


pathy in the Spring; To a Skeptic; Sleep; Water-Cure in 
Home Practice; The Confession; Natural Death. Déetet- 
ics—Use of Starch; Wholesome Food. Dress Reform— 
Anecdotes of Fashion. Hxperience—Water-Cure for 


| 
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Slaves; Water-Cure vs. Patent Medicines; Ague and Fe- — 


ver. Notes and Comments—W ater-Cure in 1776; Scalpel 
8s, Hydropathy; Death and the Doctors; Another Baby 
Show; Water-Cure for Cattle; Boston Medical Journal; 
Vegetarians for Kansas; Cisterns and Filters; Revolution- 
ary Project ; Patent Medical Advertisement, slightly altered ; 
Pills Purely Vegetable. Matrimony. Varieties. 
Published monthly, at $1.00 a year, by Fow.Lers AND 
WeLLs, 308 Broadway, N. Y. Now is the time to subscribe. 

IncoMPLETE DirEections.—We have received a 
letter from Genoa, containing the name of W. ©. Read, and 
others, for our Journals. Will any one concerned please 
tell us what State we are to send to? Our friends will 
oblige us by giving their Post Office, County, and State, 
with every communication. 

Tur Hypropataic Cook Booxk.—VEGETARIAN 
Trstimony.—Your Cook Book as far excels any that I 
have ever seen as the sun‘outshines the moon, Success to it, 
For the last sixteen years I have not tasted tea, coffee, meat, 
or tobacco, eleven years of that time not even butter, yet I. 
am in better health at this time than most meat eaters. Did 
not know what health was by experience after I was seven- 
teen years old, until I adopted the plain diet, and then not 
until many years past; but I was convinced that the plain 
diet was the best, and stuck to it, and now am fifty years old 
save a few months. My friends say I look better than at 
twenty, and almost as young, D, A. P. Carrnacs, O. ~ 
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Witerary otices. 


Ati Works noticed in this department of’ the 
JourNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
European Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed to 
Fow ers AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


MaxvaL oF PHonocrapny. By Ben. PITMAN, 
Cincinnati,.O, [For sale by FowLers AND WELLS. Price, 
prepaid by mail, 56 cents, and 67 cents, 

American Phonographers, and those interested in the ed- 
ucation of the “masses,” owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Pitman for producing such a complete guide to the speedy 
acquisition of the art of Phonography, as the one before us. 
To say that this treatise is an improvement on the many 
which have already appeared on the subject, is only giving 
a faint idea of its value. Thespread of Phonographic works 
will do more to advance the cause of education than any 
thing else; for more mental faculties are exercised in ac- 
quiring Phonography than in any other study. 


— 











Tus Initrars. A Story of Modern Life. Phila- 
delphia : T. B. Peterson. 1855. [pp. 402. Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1.50.] 

One of the most delightful and successful works of fiction 
in the English language. The fair author, a native of Eng- 
land, but now the wife of a German nobleman, depicts most 
charmingly and with great fidelity the better phases of Ger- 
man life. The book is full of romance and genuine feeling. 
It is already widely known. 

CHEMISTRY FOR THE PropLte.—We have re- 
ceived from D. Appleton & Oo., publishers, Part VII. 
of Johnston’s “Chemistry of Common Life,” compris- 
ing two numbers of the English edition, and containing, 
“What we Breathe, and Breathe for;” “ What, How, and 
Why, we Digest;” “The Body we Cherish,” and “ The Cir- 
culation of Matter.” It should be read and studied by every 
body. [Price, prepaid by mail, 30 cents.] 

WE have also received from D. Appleton & Co., 
“ Mandeville’s New Primary Reader,” designed for the 
youngest children in our schools, and well adapted to their 
use. 


Mopern Sprriruatism. Its Facts and Fanati- 
cisms, its Consistencies and Contradictions. With an Ap- 
pendix, By E. W. Carron. New York: Partridge & 
Brittan. [pp. 488, Price, prepaid by mail, $1.25.] ; 


The author of this volume, has been an attentive observer 
of-the phenomena called Spiritual Manifestations from their 
commencement, and has endeavored to be an impartial wit- 
ness. He finds “the world turned upside down” by the 
ghosts and their abettors, and thousands anxious to know the 
real cause of all the uproar. ‘ When and how did the 
movement commence?” “How has it been conducted?” 
-* What are its just claims ?” are some of the questions asked 
on every hand. To answer them is the object of the work 
before us; and it has been very satisfactorily accomplished: 
Mr. Capron is a believer in the Spiritual theory, but a candid 
and rational one, and laments the fanaticism into which 
many Spiritualists have run. The work is exceedingly well 
written, and as a history of one of the most astonishing 
movements of modern times, full of interest. 

Succuss in Lire. The Artist. By Mrs. Tora. 

New York: J.C, Derby. [pp. 177. Price, prepaid by 

mail, 75 cents.] 


Emerson says, 
“One thing is for ever good, 

That one thing is swecess ;” 
and he speaks truly,—therefore, all aids to the attainment of 
success should be eagerly sought. Mrs. Tuthill’s series of 
volumes, with the general title of “Success in Life,” and 
comprising, “1. The Merchant; 2. The Mechanic; 3. The 
Lawyer; and 4. The Artist,” are entitled to be considered 
as such. We most cordially commend these volumes to 
Young men. They will find them replete with interest, as 
well as instruction. Two volumes more, “The Physician,» 
and “ The Farmer,” will complete the series, 
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DanGer IN THE Dark. A Tale of Intrigue and 
Priestcraft, by IsAao Ketso, is the title of a work in the 
guise of fiction, “aiming to delineate the spirit, principles and 
tendency of anti-republican Romanism in this country.” 
[New York: A. Ranney. 1855. Price, prepaid by mail, 
$1.] See advertisement. 





CompenpiuM or Hyaiens. By Lucius Mitts. For 


* sale by FownERs AND WELLs. 
75 cents.] 


[Price, prepaid by mail, 


This is a work compiled for the use of the Winsted Hy- 
gienic Association, and contains, in a small compass, a great 
deal of useful information in reference to the means of pre- 
serving and restoring health. It comprises articles on bath- 
ing, clothing, general habits of life, Water-Cure processes, 
treatment of various diseases, food, cookery, and diet, and 
contains many things that every one should know, 


—— 


A Lone Loox Annan; or, The First Stroke and 
the Last. By A. 8. Roz, Author of “James Montjoy,” 
“To Love and be Loved,” etc. New York: J. ©. Derby. 
[pp. 441. Price, prepaid by mail, $1.25.] 


This came to hand too late for a reading in time for a no- 
tice in this number. From the reputation of its Author, we 
guess it is a capital book. It is handsomely got up, as all 
Mr. Derby's books are. 


Botany oF THE Sournern Srares. By Prof. 
Joun Darsy, A.M. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Sa- 
vannah : John M.°Cooper. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.75.] 


An excellent and much needed work. The text-books 
most in use, though well adapted to our Northern States, are 
too meagre and imperfect in their descriptions of southern 
plants to be advantageously used in the South. This new 
work will supply the want long felt, and give the Colleges 
and High Schools of the Southern States a text-book which 
can not fail to prove satisfactory to both teachers and pupils. 
It is comprised in two parts: 1st. Structural and Physio- 
logical Botany and Vegetable Products. 2d. Descriptions 
of Southern plants, arranged on the natural system, preced- 
ed by a Linnean and Dichotomous Analysis, Teachers and 
others interested should examine it. 


WE have also received from A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., “First Lesson#’ in Geography,” by James Monrerru; 
being No. 1 of the “ National Geographical Series.” No. 2 
is “ Monteith’s Youth’s Manual of Geography; and No. 8 is 
MecNally’s System of Geography.” These books are 
prepared by practical teachers, and are intended to con- 
stitute a complete Geographical School Series, so adapted to 
each other that the learner will advance from one to the 


* other with satisfaction and success, 
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> 
EvroPz AND THE ALLIES OF THE Past AND To- 
pay. Edited and compiled by an officer of the British 
Army, who served under Wellington. pp. 400. New 
York: Edward Livermore. [Price, $1.25.] 


This work does not claim to be entirely original; but the 
Author has sought to make a popular volume which can be 
read with pleasure, and be permanently serviceable for ref- 
erence. The origin and progress of the present war in the 


East are detailed, and full accounts of the most important _ 


battles collated from the best authorities. Biographical 
sketches of the principal commanders are given with illus- 
trations from photographs. The cut of the late Emperor 
Nicholas, which we give in the present number, will serve to 
give our readers an idea of the illustrations, as it is through 
the kindness of the publisher we are enabled to present it. 


CoLTon’s AMERICAN ATLAS AND ATLAS OF THE 
Worp.—Just on the eve of going to press, we have had 
the pleasure of examining the numbers, so far as published, 
of this great work. We have only room in this number to 
say that it undoubtedly surpasses any thing of the kind 
ever issued. We shall take occasion to speak more 
fully of its merits in another number. The work is to be 
completed in twenty-seven numbers, at one dollar each, 
and will contain 175 maps on 109 sheets, with letter-press 
descriptions, : 
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HUSluess. 


Harr a Year Ovp!—Lire Iviusrrarep will 
soon reach the 26th Number, and will then have attained a 
regular weekly circulation of between six and seven thou- 
sand Copizs! A pretty good beginning. 

But what ofits Quatiry? It was promised to make it 
one of the “ Brust Famrty Newsparers PusiisHeD.” Sub- 
scribers have from “time to time” answered this, in a pri- 
vate way, quite satisfactory to ourselves. 

Tue Eprrors AND PusrisHErs have been highly compli- 
mented and congratulated on their success, while our readers 
have assured us they were well pleased with Lire In.vs- 
TRATED, 

The time for half-yearly renewals and new subscriptions to 
begin, is at hand, and we look forward hopefully for a return 
of present names, witha large accession to the list. New 
names may be sent in at once, and the subscription com- 
mence at any time. The subscriber will be credited, and 
the paper sent the full time paid for. 

A very few complete sets of back numbers, from the com- 
mencement, may still be had by those who desire a full file 
of this paper. We think it worth preserving. They will 
command a premiwm price before Lirr ILLusTRATED is a 
year old. Those who want them must order soon, Two 
dollars pays fora year. One dollar for halfa year. Pub- 
lished by FowLrrs aND WELLS, New York. 





Sreeps sy Maru.--With the hope of encouraging 
and facilitating the cultivation of flowers in all parts of our 
country, and thereby promoting the refinement, elevation, 
and happiness of the people, rather than with any expecta- 
tion of profit to ourselves, we publish in the March number 
of the journal, a list of choide flower-seeds, in packages, 
which we will send, PREPAID BY MAIL, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of One Dollar per package. All 
letters must be prepaid, and the money in all cases accom- 
pany the order. The seeds will be sent by return of first 
mail, 

Package No 1 contains sixteen varieties. 

Package No. 2 contains thirteen varieties, and 

No. 8 thirteen varieties, 

Forry-r1gut Varieties for Three Dollars. Those who 
wish for only 4 part of these FLOwER-SEEps, should specify 
according to the numbers which they prefer : No. 1, No. 2, 
or No. 8. One Dollar pays for.one package. Three Dollars 
pays for yhe whole three packages. We pay postage on the 
seeds at the New York Office. Address, prepaid, Fow ers 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

A Farser can scarcely make his daughter more joyous or 
happy than by presenting her with the means of securing a | 
beautiful flower-garden. Prepare the ground for her, and 
she will plant the seeds and shrubs with alacrity—and she 
will find pleasant and healthful employment in cwltivating 
them too. Then the charming fragrance! the humanizing 
and civilizing influence which such home-surroundings ex- 
ert is beyond computation. Try it. 

We gave a list of Garden-seeds in the March number, 
which, together with any other varieties the market affords, 
we shall be happy to send to our friends, 


Messrs. Hoveuron anp Mrtior, Auction and 
Commission Merchants, 113 Nassau street, New York, ad- 
vertise in this JourNAL, all varieties of household furniture, 
at public and private sale. They will fill orders from the 
country at the lowest market prices, and ship with despatch 
to any place desired. A long and familiar acquaintance with 
the members of this firm, enables us to recommend them to 
our friends and the public. 


—_— 


Mopret MELopEONS.—We would call the atten- 
tion of our musical readers to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Mason anp Hamutn. The “model melodeons” which are 
manufactured by them, have been spoken of in terms of 
highest praise, by many of our first resident musicians and 
organists, and they are attracting much attention amongst 
musical people. They are indeed a beautiful parlor instru- 
ment; of a sweet, musical quality of tone, prompt action, 
considerable power, and quite elegant in their external. ap- 
pearance—would form a handsome piece of furniture to an 
drawing-room, and the low prices at which they are offered, 
place them within the means of all. The melodeon is a reed 
instrument, with key-board precisely similar to that of the 
piano-forte, and the fact that it has constantly and steadily 
increased in public favor from the time of its first introdue- 
tion, some eight years ago, to the present, is the surest sign 
of its intrinsic merit, 
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PATENT OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. 


FowLers anp WrELts, Patent Agents: 
J. B. Farrpanss, Patent Attorney. 


Tere is no class of interests in our country that are as- 
suming a more important position than those connected 
with the rights to mental acquisitions and labor. From the 
nature of the case, these must continue to grow in import- 
ance, a8 mind reaches out and takes hold of the materials 
in the external world. 

The rights secured by law to the inventor or discoverer 
of some new and useful machine, or composition of matter, 
has not unfrequently been branded as a monopoly, and by 
some as an unjust one. But they forget to take into consid- 
eration that our whole system of laws is founded upon 
similar monopolies; and, while we adhere to them, we 
should adhere to this also. The right to exclude others 
from the use of a portion of the soil giyen us by the Crea- 
tor, is clearly a monopoly,—a privilege which first arose, by 
combining our labor and skill in improving the particular 
spot to which we claim the exclusive right, "While we ad- 
here to the sole use of our lands, our fields, and our homes, 
and expect a remuneration of some kind—somé addition to 
our happiness—from those who enjoy them with us, we 
should award to those who have effected other changes in 
the material world, which add to our comfort and conveni- 
ence, such a recompense as their services seem to demand. 
The title by which the inventor holds the exclusive use of 
the creations of his own intellect, is of that nature which 
requires the utmost care in delineating, Much more pre- 
cision is requisite in this than in the titles to lands and other 
more tangible objects: hence the necessity of that care in 
this matter, of which those interested in patent property 
have been so often apprized. Defective titles and patents 
have rendered this an important consideration, °Tis true, 
defective specifications may be amended by a reissue, and 
new improvements may afterwards be added to a patent; 
but it is far better to have them right at first, and thus save 
the necessity of amendments, and of a defective record at 
the Patent Office. 

All who are laboring in this department of human reform, 
should bring forth their productions in’as perfect a form as 
possible. These improvements should not exist merely in 
imagination; they should be brought out in an objective, 
practical form, ‘The field of practicability is broad enough, 
without going into the ideal. Bring forth something that 
c@hell aid the farmer in cultivating the soil; there is a chance 
here yet. A great number of articles are yet requisite of 
this class. Some farms require extensive preparations and 
a large amount of power for their cultivation; others—small, 
new farms—require cheap, simple means, adapted to hand 
use. Machines and utensils should be prepared according 
to the circumstances of the case. 


OUR PATENT OFFICE, 

By reference to our advertising columns, inventors, pat- 
entees, and assigners of patents, will perceive that we are 
prepared to do all kinds of business relating to patents and 
patent property. Descriptions and mere rough sketches of 
inventions will be sufficient to enable us to judge of their 
patentability, or to make an application, or to file a caveat. 
Models are convenient in ascertaining the true nature of 
inventions, and may be forwarded to us by express. It 
will be recollected that models intended for the Patent 
Office should be so small, that they may be inclosed in a 
case, or box, one cubic foot in size, and, if convenient, they 
may be made much less than this. 

We are preparing such facilities, in addition to our own 
for advertising, and for disposing of patents and patent prop- 
erty, at an equitable and fair rate, as have never been 
offered to the American people. In this department of 
our business, which already bids fair to be an extensive 
one, we shall accept of no interest in any patent which we 
do not deem of real utility ; and we shall offer only such as 
appear really valuable to public consideration. Our agency 
for the sale of patent rights will not in the least interfere 
with our business \ Pewee patents for new inventions. 
Both will be conducted independently, and with care and 
fidelity. 

All communications, referable to our patent department, 
should be directed to FowLrrs AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 
New York. wear te 


Will N. J. Wattace, formerly of Berea, Ohio, 
fayor us with his present address, 
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SoMETHING wiLL Turn Up.—How many there 

are within the circle of every man’s socicty who govern 
themselves by this oft-repeated exclamation of Wilkins 
Micawber, Esq. They feel, if they can only wait long 
enough, that something will occur in their providential his- 
tory that will prove a benefit to them. Hope in a prosper- 
ous future is essential to the well-being of man. But when 
that hope interferes with exertion, ties up the activity of 
man, or leads him to wait without effort for the good that is 
to come, it is worse than despair. Despair may engender 
courage, but this confident expectation that good luck will 
prevail presently, too often ruins the character. 
- The world is so constituted that its benefits and blessings 
must be obtained by exertion. Society is such, that the 
hope without enterprise will be inoperative, and man will 
spend his time 


In letting buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 


In business, he who waits for “something to turn up,” 
will soon find himself feeding on husks. In the great race 
of Yankee life, it is ruinous for any one to sit a moment by 
the wayside waiting for “something to turn up,” let the hill 
before him look ever so steep. 

We always feel suspicious of the enterprise and energy of 
that individual who says “he will be governed by circum- 
stances” in making up his decisions. He is evidently 
‘awaiting for something to turn up.” A man of energy 
“governs circumstances *—never allows circumstances to 
control him.—He forms his own conclusions and determina- 
tions, carefully and deliberately, and then carries them into 
execution with energy and despatch, “despite the circum- 
stances” that may exist, and never waits for “something” 
to turn up, but sets himself to work to turn something up. 


Increase or Luxury.—The Philadelphia BuJZe- 
tin in commenting on the increase of luxury and extrava- 
gance in general habits of living, particularly since the late 
influx of gold from California, says; 


Within a few years each grade of expenditure has assumed 
the habits of that immediately above it. Thus the journey- 
man mechanic furnishes his house as well as the small trader 
did, the small trader as well as the merchant, the merchant 
as well as the capitalist, the ordinary capitalist as well as the 
millionaire. Where once ingrain carpets were used, tapes- 
try is now employed: where tapestry was considered good 
enough, only velvet will now do. In the same way walnut 
has given place to rosewood, and hair-seating to brocatelle. 
Curtains of lace have supplanted Venetian blinds, as Vene- 
tian blinds have succeeded paper shades. 

This growing extravagance runs through the entire family 
expenditure. Sons disdain to live in the houses which their 
fathers occupied; daughters scorn to have their parlors fur- 
nished as plainly as those of their mothers; and young mar- 
ried people generally, in all of their household appointments, 
are not content, unless they begin where their parents left 


off. The taste for splendid attire, and for costly entertain- * 


ments, is particularly striking. In illustration of this, we 
may notice, that the imports of French silks and wines, for 
several years past, has steadily increased. In 1852, the wines 
brought into the country were valued, in round numbers, at 
five and a half million of dollars; in 1853 the value of the 
wines imported was more than seven millions and three- 
quarters, This was an increasé, it will be seen, of nearly 
fifty percent. The whole value ‘of the silks and liquors im- 
ported for 1853 was forty millions of dollars. In that year 
the Parisian goods bought by Americans were not less than 
twenty-two millions, or more than the railroad iron for the 
Same year, heavy as that item was. Silks and liquors are 
pre-eminently, however, articles of luxury. The expensive 
habits of this nation have, therefore, reached a high pitch, 
when a population of twenty-five millions spends forty mill" 
ions of dollars on articles of foreign luxury alone. 


The Maine Liquor Law, when adopted throughout: the 
States, will dry up one of these items, and the Bloomers 
will be able to dispense with imported silks, and substitute 
linens, of home manufacture. 


Scrmnce anp Reicron.—Extract from an Ad- 
dress by the Ruv. Dx. Cauttt, “The book of nature is a 
splendid; an eternal volume; it was the first revelation 
which the Supreme Ruler traced with his own hand on the 
broad blue page of the skies ; it is carved in imperishable 
characters, an unfading lesson to teach all ages and nations, 
No historian can corrupt it, no impostor can alter its text, 
no linguist can mistranslate it; there it stands for eyer, a 
monument of the majesty of God and the dependence of 
man ; and as time rolls on not a letter is defaced, not a page 
torn, not a law changed in that boundless record of Heaven, 
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which spreads its decrees and its imperial legislation over 
the past and the unborn generations, over all the living and 
all the dead (loud cheers for several minutes). And while 
He has erected worlds of light above us to speak his wis- 


dom, his greatness, and his providence, He has published a 
library under our feet, and he has collected together stone 
books, where we read from pages of silex, and granite, and 
sandstone, the events which have occurred in the great 
laboratory of nature; and He has employed the spider's leg, 
the wings of the midge, and the form and anatomy of the 
baby-plant to be historians of nature, and to preserve the 
record of transactions which will outlive in imperishable 
type, the memories of the bronze statue and the testimony 
of the massive marble pyramid. 


A Sum ror “Caxcunation.”—A writer in the 
Boston Journal makes the following curious calculations :— 

The enormous sum of $204,000, 000 in gold has been re- 
ceived at the Mint in Philadelphia, from California, from the 
first discovery of the precious metal, to December 1, 1853, 

Now, in order to give some idea to the general reader, of 
the immense amount of $204,000,000, I will merely state that 
allowing each silver dollar to weigh one ounce ayoirdupois, 
sixteen to the pound, the weight would be 12,750,000 Ib., or 
6,275 tons, allowing 2,000 to theton. To carry this weight, 
it would require 6, 315 w agons, containing a ton each, or 
$32,000, Now suppose each vehicle, drawn by one horse, 
to occupy a space of twenty-five feet, they would extend in 
a continuous line a fraction short of thirty talles. 

In order to count such a vast sum of money as this, very 
few persons have any idea of the time it would require, 
without making a calculation to that effect. Having myself 
asked several individuals familiar with figures, how long it 
would take to count the sum above mentioned, they have so 
widely differed in time, that one could scarcely repress a 
smile at the result. Now, to ascertain the fact, which may 
be made as clear as A B C, we will suppose a person to count 
50 of these silver dollars a minute, 3,600 an hour, or 48,200 
a day of twelve hours each, or (S undays included) 15, 768, 000 
ayear. I say, to count this stupendous amount of money 
in silver dollars, it would require a fraction short of thirteen 
years, 


A Scnoon Inctpent.—In the early years, I at- 
tended the public school in Roxbury, Mass, Dr. Nathaniel 
Prentice was our respected teacher; but his patience, at 
times, would get nearly exhausted by the infractions of the 
school rules by the scholars. On one occasion, in rather a 
wrathy way, he threatened to punish with six blows of a 
very heavy ferule, the first boy detected in whispering, and 
appointed some as detectors. Shortly after, one of the de- 
tectors shouted. ** Master, Jo'n Zeigler is whispering. > John 
was called up, and asked ‘if it was a fact—(John, by the way, 
was a favorite, both of the teacher and his school-mates.) 
“Yes,” answered John, “I was not aware what I was about. 
I was intent in working out asum, and requested the one 
who sat next to reach me the arithmetic that contained the 
rule which I wished to see.” The Doctor regretted his hasty 
threat, but told John he could not suffer him to escape the 
punishment, and continued: “I wish I could avoid it, but I 
can not, without a forfeiture of my word, and the consequent 
loss of my authority. I will,” continued he, “leave it to 
any three scholars you may choose, to say whether or not I 
shall omit the punishment.” John said he agreed to that, 
and immediately called out G. 8., T. D., and D.P.D. The 
Doctor told them to return a verdict, which they soon did, 
(after consultation) as follows: “ The master's words must 
be kept inviolate—John must receive the threatened pun- 
ishment of six blows of the ferule; but it must be inflicted 
on volunteer proxies ; and we, the arbitrat. 78, will share the 
punishment by receiving two blows each.” Jobn, who had 
listened to the verdict, stepped up to the Doctor, and with 
outstretched hand exclaimed ; “Master, here is my hand; 
they shan’t be struck a blow ; I will receive the punish- 
ment.” The Doctor, under pretence of wiping his face, 
shielded his eyes, and telling the boys to go to their seats, 
said he would think of it. I believe he did think of it to his 
dying day, but the punishment was never inflicted. —Ho« 
change. 


Tue Happy Man.—The Boston Commonwealth 
makes the following extract from a phonographic report of a 
recent sermon, by Rev. Theodore Parker, of Boston. The 
original of this picture is understood to bea highly esteemed 
resident of Newton. 

“The happiest man I have ever known is one far enough 
from being rich, in money, and who will never be very much 
nearer toit. His calling fits him, and he likes it, rejoices in 
its process as much as in its results. He has an active mind, 
well filled Hereadsand he thinks. He tends his garden 
before sunrise, every morning,—then rides sundry miles by 
the rail,—does ten hours work in town,—whence he returns 
happy and cheerful. With his own smile he catches the 
earliest smile of the morning, plucks the first rose of his gar- 
den, and goes to his work with the little flower in his hand 
and a great one blossoming out of his heart, He runs with 
charity, as a cloud with rain; and it is with him as with the 
cloud—what coming from the cloud is rain to the meadows, 
is a rainbow of glories to the cloud that pours it out. The 
happiness of the affection fills up the good man, and he runs 
over with friendship and loye—connubial, parental, filial, 
friendly, tco, and philanthropic besides. His life is a per- 
petual “trap to catch a sunbeam,” and it always “springs” 
and takes it in. I know no man who gets more out of life; 
and the secret of it is that he does his duty to himself, to his 
brother, and to his God. I knowrich men, and learned 
men—men of great social position; and if there is genius in 
rary te I know that—but @ t happier man I have never 

nown. 
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bo given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 


Forafullpage,one month, . ° « $7500 
For one column, one month, « . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, Tee 12 00 
For acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00- 





U. §. PATENT OFFICE. 


AGENOY DEPARTMENT. 


In connection with this office (Fow- 


LERS AND WELLS) there is now established a 


Depantmenr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unirep States Parent / sie all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, Caveats, and PatENnTEeD IN- 
VENTIONS. Advice in ceses of RE-IssUES, EXTENSIONS 
oF Parents, Conriictine CLaims and REJECTED AP- 
PLICATIONS, Will be freely given, in answer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
DEPARTMENT will be under the superintendence of JoHN 
B. Farrpanks, Attorney und Counsellor at Law, who 
nas for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has also an extensive knowl- 
edge of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
mechanical improvements of the Gay. - 3 

We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this office, that it will be conducted with 
care and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Mun or Women wishing to make application for let- 
ters patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and descriptio, if convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to. the best course 
to be pursued. If applicants are satisfied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
applications made at once, and without further exanina- 
tion. 

Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications should be addressed. 


Letters and freight must be pre-paid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
- tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 25. FOWLERS anv WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole saci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
is concerned.”—New York Daily Sun. 


THE SIGHT RESTORED ! 
Remedies for Ophthalmic Affec- 


tions, Weak and Defective Vision, perfectly 
safe and reliable in Sores and Diseases of the 
EYE. Have restored multitudes—some born 
blind, blindness of fifty years, and one 108 years old: 
T'nese remedies sent by mail. 


gar Pamphlets of information respecting this Method 
of Treatment, 1 Dime—sent to you POsT FREE. 


Add repaid, Tae Nutritive Curr, Boston 
Mass. sora - ; Feb. 3t* 
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H. F. CRANE, 3 


SILVER PLATER,. 


312 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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A new and elegant style of Gothic 
Door and Number Plates, Bell-Pulls, &., &c. 
Also, Pew, Piano Forte, and Steamboat Berth 


Plates, of the most approved patterns and su- 


erior workmanship, at the lowest possible prices. All 
Kinds of SILVER PLATING executed on the most 


reasonable terms. Mch tf 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- 


pany. We offer great inducements to pur- 


chasers in the low price of our machines, the great 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
satin, cloth, or leather, and the perfect simplicity of the 


as igre | of sewers can find machines which will 


do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite the 
Park, Mch 
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CONNER’S UNITED STATES TYPE 


FOUNDRY, 


Nos. 29, 31, and 33 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


To PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS.——The 


undersigned beg to inform the trade that they 
have this day issued their new Quarto Speci- 
men, and that it is now ready for delivery to 


their old patrons, as well as to all who patron- 
ize their foundry. In it will be found a new series of 
faces,from pearl to pica, surpassing, if possible, their 
celebrated series of Scotch-cut faces. 

The fancy type department exhibits an unsurpassable 
variety of beautiful styles, selected from France, Ger- 
many and England. ‘ ‘ 

The scripts and bordering are now for the firat time 
presented to the printing public, and are the productions 
of the best American and European artists. 

An entire new series of German faces, both for news- 
p%per and job printing, of a very superior style, is now 
nearly completed and ready for sale. x 

The metal from which the type is made will be found 
peculiarly adapted to the severe usage of machine-press 
printing. 3 

They beg to return thenks for past favors, and to soli- 
citacontinuance. Their well-known Jiberal manner of 
doing business, for the past thirty years, is a guaranty 
to new patrons of their disposition and ability not to 
allow themselves to be surpassed for fair dealing, wheth- 
er orders are by letter or otherwise. 

N. B.—Proprietors of newspapers are requested to in- 
sert the above three times, provided they trade out 
three times the amount of their respective bills in mate- 
rials of our manufacture, and forward us one copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement. 

Mch b JAMES CONNER & SONS, 





THE LONDON 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


ARE now issuing in parts, price 25 cents and 50 cents 
each, and in divisions handsomely bound, at $2 00 
each, 


England’s Battles by Sea and Land, . 


INCLUDING THE PRESENT 


EXPEDITION AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Illustrated with portraits beautifully engraved on 
steel, including those of Lord Raglan, Sir George 
Brown, Lord Cardigan, Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
Sir Edmund Lyons, and Admiral Dundas, : 

Also, PorTRAITS of the Queen of England, the Em- 
peror of the French, Prince Napoleon, Marshal St. 
Arnaud, General Canrobert, Admiral Hamelin, the 
Sultan, Omar Pacha, the Duke of Cambridge, 

VIEWS engraved on steel in the first style of art, 
of The Baltic Fleet, The Black Sea Fleet, The Battle 
of Alma, The Storming of Sebastopol, The Bombard= 
ment of Odessa, The Storming of Bomarsund, and 
The Great Battle of Inkermann, and all the principal 
battle scenes by sea and land, &c., &c. 

Also, Maps of the Baltic and Black Seas, &., &c, 

Tue History oF THE Waks, printed in fine, clear 
type, from the commencement of the great French 
Revolution to the present time, with a retrospective 
view of the celebrated epochs of British Military 
History, including the Indian Campaigns. 

That portion of the work which relates to the con- 
test which is now going on, will bé published con- 
currently with the history of the battles of an ear- 
lier period, 80 that, as the work proceeds, the sub- 
scribers will have presented to them a faithful record 
of the hostile movements of the belligerent armies, 
contemporaneously with their occurrence, 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION EVER 
_ PUBLISHED, 


Now publishing, on the 1st and 15th of every 
month, in parts, at 25 and 75 cents each, 


THE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS. 


Seats of Industry, and Sources of ‘Wealth of all 
Nations, in Commemoration of the Great Exhibition. 

Comprised in a series of Maps of every Country, 
Plans of the Principal Cities and Towns of Great 
Britain, drawn and engraved from the most recent 
Government Surveys, by J. RarPKIN, with Letter- 
press Descriptions of each Country, and an Alpha- 
betical Index Gazetteer of the world, 


By R. MonTGomMERY Marri, EsqQ., 


author of “The History of the British Colonies,” 
&c., and a great variety of other works, 


J, B. FORD, General Agent, 
65 Dey street, New York, 


NEW YORK CLOCK DEPOT, 


NO. 2 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK. 
H. 0. HART, 


Manufacturers’ 
\\ Agent for the sale of 
} Clocks and Time- 
Pieces of every de- 
scription, wholesale, 
for Cash, at manu- 
facturers’ prices, 

§.P. Kirrnx’s Cziz- 
BRATED Door FasrEn- 
ER, wholesale, at No. 2 
Cortlandt street, New 
York, 


Mch 1t 
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C. MoKEE, 


UNIVERSAL NEWS DEPOT, 


For the sale of American and Foreign 
NEWSPAPERS anp PUBLICATIONS, &c., &o., 


SUN BUILDINGS, 8934 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


Receives by steamer, weekly, from 


Liverpool, the Illustrated London News, Daily 
Times, Despatch, Weekly Times, Leader, 
Morning Herald and Chronicle, Punch, Diog- 
enes, London Art Journal, &c., &c. Also, 


Liverpool, Dublin and Belfast papers. Con- 
stantly on hand, American Magazines, Periodicals, and 
papers. Subscriptions received for the above. Mailed 
to any part of the United States, or sold by the single 
copy. Especial attention is called to the Illustrated 
London News, which promises to be unusually interest- 
ing this year. Persons subscribing soon can be furnished 
with the first number of 1855, Price $10 per annum, 
including the double numbers. 


Addrees C. McKEE, 
8934 Nassau street, Sun Buildings, 
Mch 2t tr D New York. 





ANATOMICAL. CHARTS. 


Designed for Schools, Lectures, or 
Private Study. We have on hand a few sets 
of these admirable Charts, which are acknow- 
ledged by all to be the most complete, and 
the best adapted to the purpose for which 
they are designed, of any ever furnished, for 
the same price, in this or any country. The 
sot embraces six separate charts or maps, 
beautifully colored, 22 by 86 inches each, 
mounted on rollers, with substantial cloth 
backs. All the different parts of the system 
are distinctly shown, and a complete know- 
ledge of the human frame can, by the aid of 
these charts, be procsred in a short time. 
Price, for the six, ONLY SIX DOLLARS. 

They are not mailable, but can be sent by 
express to any part of the world. Address 

FOWLERS anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &c. 


The undersigned having had con- 
siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for ILLUsTRA- 


tions for Lecturxs of any description, to be made at 
the shortest novice, and in any required style. 
Address JouN COLLINS, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 
(= Reference to FowLeRs anv WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, or 231 Arch street, a 
ch 3t 








NOTICE TO AGENTS, 


THe WAR STILL GOING ON.— Just 


Published, the MODERN WAR MAP, com- 
prising a complete Map of Europe and the Old 
World, showing the Theatre of the present 


War between Russia and Turkey, and contain- 
ing a very minute delineation of the shores of the 


Baltic, where an important part of the war will be 
carried on by the Allies. 

Map and Book Canvassers can make money very 
rapidly by engaging in the sale of this Map for the 
People, and our other Map publications. On ad- 
dressing a letter to us, acircular will be sent giving 
full particulars, price, terms, &c. Address, 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 

Mch 4t trd 86 Washington 8t., Boston, 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging if 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR. 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 


post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


P. S.—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





Work For ALL, AND WorK THAT 
Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS, 
150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c., sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo, Feb.tf 
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HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Winter ARRANGEMENT. — Trains 


leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. 

On and after Monday, January 29th, 1855, the Trains 
will run as follows :—Express Train, 7 4.M., connecting 
with Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 a.m. ; 
Through Way Train, 12M,; -Exprees Train, 4 45 P.M.; 
Accommodation Train, 6 p.m, For Poughkeepsie :— 
Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 1 p.m. For 
Peekskill: —At 7 15 a.m., and 3,4,and5 30p.m. For 
Tarrytown :—8 P.M. The Tarrytown, Peekskill, and 
Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all the Way Stations. 
Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, 
Fourteenth, and Thirty-first street, SUNDAY MAIL 
TRAINS at 9 4.M., from Canal street for Albany, stop- 
ping at all Way Stations. 

Mech M. L, SYKES, Jz., Superintendent, 





THE NEW YORK 


PEOPLE’S ORGAN. 


A FAMILY OOMPANION. 

This popular Temperance and 
Family Weekly Journal, now in its fourteenth 
year, continues to be the vehicle of a pure, in- 
structive and elevating literature, and the 
determined opponent of vice in every form, 
but more especially of that great demoralizing 
agent, the Liquor Traffic. 


As it is our object to make the ORGAN as attrac- 
tive as possible, and at the same time place it with- 
in the reach of all, we have offered several premi- 


ums for Original Temperance Tales, in addition to 


those now in course of publication, by some of our 
most admired writers, while the subscription price 
remains at ONE DOLLAR, 

Each number of the OrGan will contain original 
and selected Tales, together with the usual quantity 
of Editorial Matter, Elegant Extracts, Temperance 
Notices, Poetry, Enigmas, Wit, Humor, &c, 

Every family should take the OrGaN, and we want 
forty thousand subscribers, at least, to begin the 
next volume with, Address 

JAMES MACKEAN, Publisher, 
N. Y. People’s Organ, 118 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
Mch 3t b. 





New Book by Mrs. Stowe. 


THE MAY-FLOWER 
» AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” “SUNNY MEMO- 
RIES OF FOREIGN LANDS,”’ ETO., 





In one vol, 12mo, nearly 500 pp. 

With a steel vignette title, and a splendid portrait, 
from the picture by Rricumonp, the 
celebrated English artist, 

Price $1 25, 


This volume contains many of the 


early productions of Mrs. Stowe, now out of 
print, as well as some of her later efforts. 
Many of these are stories of New England life, and 
will be found to contain in full measure the aptness 
of epithet, and the mingled humor and pathos for 
which the author is so universally admired, 

The sons and daughters of New England, where- 
ever they are scattered, will recognize with delight 
the homely yet touching fidelity of these sketches, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 7TH. 


t=" Orders from the Trade respectfully 
solicited. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 13 Win- 


ter street, Boston; J. C. DERBY, New York, 
" Apr 20 tr 


COMPENDIUM OF HYGIENE. 


BY LUCIUS MILLS, M.D, 


Price, by mail, 75c. 


This isa new work on Hydropathy, 


compiled for the use of the Winstead (Conn.) 
Hygienic Association, and contains, in a small 
volume, the secret of preserving health to the 
healthy, and restoring it to the sick. It embraccs 
directions for exercise, hints on dress, a treatise on 
diet and cookery, with many new and valuable receipts, 
together with vzlaable suggestions relative to the theory 
and practice of Water-Cure. 

There has no work appeared in v long time that has 
met with such a universal approbation of the press, who 
unite in recommending it to the attention of all. 

Copies will be sent as ordered, by return of mail, 

Address, with 75 centa, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1855. 


— 


THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY MIRROR. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Issued from the office of the ‘‘Evenrn@ Mrrror,’”’ 


No. 40 Ann Street, New York, 
CONTAINING ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK.. 


UP TO THE EVENING OF PUBLICATION, 


It is the design of the Proprietor to make 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY MIRROR 


ONE OF THE 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE COUNTRY,! 


DEVOTED TO 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND THE ARTS, 


and free from the scandal and immorality which 
form the great staple and interest of a large class of 
weekly newspapers, 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY MIRROR, 
is addressed to READERS OF REFINED TASTE, and 
the publisher looks exclusively to this class of the 
community for a liberal support. In Politics, the 
Mirror is Independent, Progressive, without being 
radical, and earnestly devoted to Americanism, 
and the 
UNION OF THE STATES, 


TERMS: 

Mail Subscribers, ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, In Ap- 
VANCE, Subscriptions will be received, and the 
Paper sent, for Three Months, on the receipt of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

CxivusBs will be supplied on the following terms: 
For six copies one year - - - - $5 00 
For ten copies do * - - - - 8 
For fifteen copies do - - - - 10 

Four copies will be sent to one address, three 
months, for 


* 


ONE DOLLAR. 

All Postmasters are authorized to act as agents 
for the Mirror, and the money may be sent at the 
risk of the Publisher, 

Postage on the WEEKLY MiRKoR, sent by mail, one 
year, is as follows : 


Within the County - - - - Free, 
Within the State - - - - - 13 cents, 
Within the United States Pala a 26 cents, 


Payments in all cases must be made in advance. 


THE NEW YORK 


DAILY EVENING MIRROR 


is served to City Subscribers at ONE SHILLING A 
WEEK, and sent by mail at SIX DOLLARS A YEAR, 
In ADVANCE, 


A'l communications should be addressed (post 
paid) to H, FULLER, Editor and Proprietor of 
the New York Mirxor. 


FARMERS AND GARDENERS 


Who can not get manure enough, will 


find a cheap and powerful substitute in the 
IMPROVED POUDRETTE made by the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease 
with which it is applied, and the powerful 
stimulus it gives to vegetation, renders it the cheapest 
and best manure in the world. It causes plunts to 
come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield heavier, and 
ripen earlier, than any other manure in the world, ard 
unlike other fertilizers, it can be brought into direct ccn- 
tact with the plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient 
to manure an acre of corn. Price, delivered free of 
cartage or package on board of vessel or railroad, in 
New York Gity, 150 per barrel, for any > eee over 
six barrels; 1 barrel, $2; 2 barrels, $3 50; 3 barrels, $5; 
5 barrels, $3. A paniphlet with info;mation and direc- 
tions, will be sent gratis and post-paid to any one ap- 
plying for the same. Address, 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Courtland st., New York, 





Extract from a letter of Horace Greeley, dated 

3 ; ; January 13, 1855. 
** You know that it was quite late when you sent it, 
and that it soon after became dry, and remained so till 
September, affording a very unfavorable opportunity for 
testing the value of Poudrette ; yet I can testify that it 
did me good service, aud you are welcome to refer tome 

in any way.”’ Apr lt 








THE NEW BOOK! EASTERN WAR! 


EUROPE AND. THE ALLIES OF THE PAST AND TO-DAY. 
A Complete History of Europe from the time of Napoleon I. to the present 


date, origin and progress of the present struggle. The Battles of Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman» 
Siege of Sebastopol, &c., &c., Sketches of Sovereigns and Generals, Portraits of the same, 
finely tinted, Map of the Crimea; Sebastopol and its Fortifications—422 pages, 12mo cloth, 
gilt, $1 25. 





ALSO, 


EUROPE? AND THE ALLIES OF TO-DAY. 


An abridgment of the above, 175 pages, illuminated paper cover, illustrated, 50 cents, 
We would refer to extracts of the above works, including several of the engravings, io this paper, 
OnE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED to canvass every where ; can make from $5 to $10 per day, 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
THORNWELL’S NEW ILLUSTRATED COOK BOOK, 37 cents 
BROWN AND JOY’S CARPENTERS’ ASSISTANT AND RURAL ARCHITECT, upwards of 200 pla‘es, 
20,000 copies already sold, $3, 
Either work will be sent, post paid, on receipt of price. 
EDWARD LIVERMORE, Publisher, 20 Beekman st., New York. 


ALFRED MUNROE & COS 


* ONE-PRICE ” 


CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WELL MADE GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 
NO DEVIATION FROM MARKED PRICES. 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, 
ALL SIZES, FOR MEN AND BOYS, . 


HOUSE IN NEW ORLEANS, 34 MAGAZINE STREET. 








THE YOUNG AMERICAN’S SERIES. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PROFESSOR DODD’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Those who use 


Dodd’s Arithmetic and Algebras declare them to be admirable in construction, simple and 
clear, concise and yet thorough—containing just what is needed, in the smallest space. 

PROF. PUSSNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, based on the affinity of German and English, This work opens 
an easy and effectual path for the acquisition of the German language. 

PROF. HOOKER’S PHYSIOLOGY. Already introduced into many of the largest and best Female and other 
seminaries, 

DENMAN’S STUDENT’S READERS, Nos, 1, 2,3, 4,5. The general testimony of those who have tried 
them is, that they are the best, 

LATIN EXERCISES, by the Rey. P. Bullions, D. D., author of Grammars, English, Latin and Greek, and 
corresponding classical Text Books, These works are in so general use as to render comment unnecessary, 

BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES.—PROF. BROCKLESBY’S METEOROLOGY AND VIEWS OF THE 
MICROSCOPIC WORLD. Valuable for Schools or general readers, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, MINERALOGY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY, by J. L. Comstock, M. D. The Philosophy is now used in Prussia, Scotland, England 
and nearly all North America, 

THE HON. J. OLNEY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIEE—QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, SCHOOL GEOGRA- 
PHY AND ATLAS, AND OUTLINE MAFS FOR BEGINNERS, This series is the most complete yet is- 
sued. Its immense popularity is well sustained by recent improvements embraced in the large and elegant 
Atlas, including Ancient Geography, Physical Geography, Statistical Tables, ard late Gdographical information, 
The plan has the almost universal opinicn of teachers in its fayor. Notwithstanding the claims put forth for some 
other works, it is believed they do not yet equal these. 

WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY AND SURVEYING isa comprehensive Mathematical work, original in its 
mode of teaching, and of great practical value. 

PALMER’S BOOK KEEPING FOR COMMON SCHOOLS is a work that should be studied by every young 
man and young woman, 

GALLAUDET’S SCHOOL, AND FAMILY DICTIONARY, AND ASSISTANT TO COMPOSITION—fcr 
which the name of the author is a sufficient guarantee. 

These books are well made and sold at very low rates. 

FARMER, BRACE & CO., Publishers, 
No. 4 Courtland street. 





UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


Jan 8t No, 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel.) Nw York. 
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THE LADIES’ WREATH 


AND PARLOR ANNUAL. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, COMMENCING MAY &4 NOVEMBER, 


UNPARALLELED ATTRACTIONS. 
The Publishers take pleasure in announcing to the 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND READERS 


of this Popular Monthly, that with the May Numpge 
commences the pub'ication of 


BEAUTIFUL FULL LENGTH PORTRAITS 


of some of the most celebrated Musical Personages, The 
following, which are already engraved. will appear in 
the course of the year, accompanied with a biographical 
sketch of each, viz. : 


JENNY LIND, ANNA THILLON, H. SONTAG, 
CATHERINE HAYES, ALBONI, AND 
MRS, E.G. BOSTWICK. 


If these ehould meet with favor, although very expen- 
sive, they will be followed by others of a similar churac~ 
ter, as they are determined that the WREATH AND 
ANNUAL shall continue to be not only the cheapest, but 


The best Dollar Magazine in the World! 


THE CONTENTS WILL BE ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


from the pens of the AnLesT and Purgst Waivers in 
the country. Although a Literary Magazine, every 
thing of an immoral or irreligious character will be care- 
fully excluded, It will be the aim of ths publishers to 
blend entertainment with instruction that will not only 
captivate the taste but also elevate the thoughts and im- 
prove the heart. 

Each number will containa FINE STEEL ENGRAV- 
ING and a BEAUTIFULLY COLORED FLOWER 
PLATE, elso engraved on steel, with occasionally 
Popular Pieces of Music, and THIRTY-TWO LAKGE OCTA- 
vo paGEs printed on fine paper. The May Nomber will 
have an attractive Title Page, making in ail Twenry- 
FIVE EMBELLISHMENTS, and & Voiume of Four Hundred 
and Thirty-four pages. All who are interested in a 
Pure Famiy Lireratuee, and sre willing to assist in 


FOSTERING THE BEST NATIVE TALENT, 


are invited to become subscribers, and nid in its circula- 
tion by inducing their friends to secure for 


One Dollar a Magazine worth Three, 


as either the Steel Engraving, the Flower Plates, or the 
Literary contents, are worth the price of the whole. 





THE LADIES’ KEEPSAKE 
AND HOME LIBRARY. 


TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, COMMENCING JANUARY AND JULY. 


The Publishers of this Popular Magazine tender their 
grateful acknowledgments for past favors. Jt has been 
and will continue to be their aim to make it a 


SAFE, PLEASING, AND PROFITABLE 
FIRESIDE VISITOR. 


A work that parents may with safety put into the hands 
of their Sons and Daughters. Its pages will be filled 
with articles from the pens ef many of the 


BEST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Among the literary contents may be found descriptions 
of the InnaBirants, Takes, SuRuBs, PLants, and 
Scenery of other countries ; Pleasing conversations on 
Physiology and the Laws of Health; Moral Tales, Bi- 
ography, and Poetry, besidea useful and interesting 
instructions to Parents and Children, &c., &c. 

The twelve numbers wil) coatain 384 peges of reading 
matter printed on fine white paper, embellished with 
Twelve fine engravings and Four Beautifully Colored 
Flower Plates. also engraved on steel, with occasional 
Wood Cuts and Music, making, when bound, a’splendid 
Gift-book, or ornament for the Centre-table, 








Notwithstanding the high price of paper, and great 
cost of engravings, contributions, and other expenses at- 
tending the publication of these works, we wi!] continue 
to furnish either of them at the exceeding low price of 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Four Copies, One Year, - - - 8300 
Seven Copies, “* ‘“ - 5 00 
Ten Copies, ‘* ‘ 2 me 7 00 
Fifteen Copies,“ “ - - - + 1000 


In forming Clubs either the Wreatu or KEEp- 
SAKE may be used. 
( Specimen Numpere will be sent GRarTIs to Post- 
enone of those desiring to subscribe or form 
a club. 


gg7 TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country to procure ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. To those 
furnishing good testimonials of churacter, liberal encour- 
agement will be given. 


All authorized Agents have a Certificate of Agency. 


gay Loca AcENTS WANTED in several of the large 
villages and cities to procure subscribers to pay monthly 
to the Agent on delivery of the numbers. To men of 
energy having a small capital, this affords an opportunity 
for a pleasant and profitable occupation. 


te Epitors giving this advertisement two or more 
insertions previous to June Ist, 1855, sending us their 
paper marked, and noticing our monthly issues, will be 
entitled to an exchange, and a Volume of the Wreath or 
Hssreeke handsomely bound in full gilt, subject to their 
order. . 


(Gs All communications in any way connected with 
the Wreath or Keepsake must be directed, post-Paip, 


BURDICK & SCOVILL, 
No. 8 Spruce st., New York. 
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GREAT LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 


NO LOTTERY.—NO HUMBUG, 


JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 





For the more general diffusion of 
choice Literary Reading throughout the com_ 
munity at a cheap rate, and for the disparage- 
ment of the many gift enterprises, (so-called,) 


which are actually so many lotteries, setting 
forth dazzling schedules of splendid prizes well ca!cu- 
lated to deceive the uninitiated, we have been induced 
to embark in the enterprise, 


Believing there are many thousands who do not enjoy 
the luxury of a Literary Magazine, and thousands more 
who are taking one or more, who would continue at low 
prices, and many others who have adopted Poor Rich- 
ard’s motto of ‘a penny saved is two pence earned,” 
will speedily embrace the opportunity of saving poL- 
LARS instead of PENCE. 

Trusting that our proposition will be kindly received 
and promptly responded to by all lovers of good and 
cheap reading, we have selected the following Maga- 
zines and Books as being among the best published: 


DOLLAR MAGAZINES, 


The Ladies’ Wreath and Parlor Annual, 

The Ladies’ Keepsake and Home Library, 
The Mother’s Magazine aud Family Monitor, 
Merry’s Museum and Parley’s Magazine, 
Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 

The Christian Diadem, 

The Water-Cure Journal, 

The Phrenological Journal. 


TWO DOLLAR MAGAZINES, 


Peterson’s Ladies’ National M :gazine, 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, 

The National Magazine, 

The Ladies’ Repository, 


THREE DOLLAR MAGAZINES, 


Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 

Graham’s Magazine, 

Harper’s “6 

Putnam’s ce 

Knickerbocker ‘* 

Frank Leslie’s Gazette of Fashion, 


BOUND BOOKS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


The Ladies’ Wreath, the Ladies’ Keepsake, and the 
Floral Wreath, bound in rich muslin, full gilt. 
Each volume contains over 400 large octavo pages, 
of choice original articles from the pens of many 
of the best writers in the country, snd 25 steel 

and Floral embellishments. 
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WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut represents his new style of Pianos. 


MODEL MELODEONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY MASON & HAMLIN, BOSTON, MASS. | 


Unsurpassed in Quality, Power and Sweetness of Tone, Perfection of Tuning, 
Proniptness of Action, and Style of Finish. . 


Jan 11t tr p 





On the receipt of the Money, we will send 
any of the above at the following Club Price, 
which is but little more than the cost of pub- 
lication: 


Either of the $3 Magazines and the Ladies’ Wreath 
or the Ladies’ Keepsake, 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and style of the instrument. 


83. 00 
Recommendations from LowrLtL Mason, Wm. B. Brapsury, Guo. F. Root, J. Q. WETHERBEE, S. A. BANCROFT, 


Either of the $2 Magazines and the Wreath and 





okey a one a — tele - - 300 , 
ither of the Bound Bcoksand the Wreath and the ; isti i ici 
Recpede tesliley tworalahe ciier $i leet: L. H. Sournarp, E. Bruce, Wa. R. Bascocg, F. G. Hiri, N. Cuapp, and many other distinguished musicians and 
zines, - - - = - = 5 aa - 800 . . ** ° 
Four copies of the Ladies? Wreath or the Ladiow organists in the country, the opinions of whom give them a DECIDED PREFERENCE to all other Melodeons 
Keepsake - - - eS 3 : =—3 (00 Ray : Coen) AAC . 
Either of ih 82 Magazines, cther of the 82 Mag: manufactured ; and, also, circulars, containing a full description of the MoprL MELopEons, will be sent to any Post 
wi the Hoan Book, and the Keepsake, or either | Office, by addressing the undersigned. 
ither of the $2 Magazines, either of the Bound ‘di j isi i ivi 
Books, the Wreath the Keepsake, and one of ge Persons residing at a distance, and unable to visit the city, may rest assured of receiving as perfect an 
1e other MaAgaZzL i. - - - - - 6 00 s . + . 
The Wreath, the  Keepanice, either of the Bound instrument, if ordered by letter, as though selected by themselves in person. 
ooks, and any three of the oth l ines, 5 00 . j re j 
The Wreath. the sCbepasles aod ky five of the Je Every Melodeon is packed in a neat and strong box, and fully warranted. 
Bh Brena tpenet es pa Se a j= Messrs. Berry & Gordon, 297 Broadway, are our sole agents for New York, and will supply dealers and 
eeccepaten © (he Tadies Wreath or the Ladies’ | others at our lowest prices. Mr. E. E. Gould is our agent in Philadelphia, and Mesers. Curtis and Truax, in Cin- 
Either of the $3 Magazines, either of the $2 Mag- ¢ * 
azines, the Wreath, the Keepsake, and any two cinnati. 
of the Bound Books, or one of the Bound Book, 
es re ans other $1 eeset ro: oes a go 700 MASON & HAMLIN, 
ither two of the $3 Magazines, the Wreath, the ¢ 
Keepsake, and either of the Bound Books,’ - 17 00 Feb. Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 
Either of the $2 Magazines, the Wreath, the : : 
Keepsake, and all three of the Bound Books, - 700 ; 
Either of the $2 Magazines, or either of the INVENTORS AND 
Bound Books, and all eight of the other $1 Mag- MELODEONS AND OR GAN LOOKING GLASSES 
zines, ne eee ee ere a v rr =! 
At ee ahs algae pre = Lag the MELODEONS and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- A § S I G N E 1) 8 OF P A - E N T § 
‘ 5 e other aga- . il " * 
Tew eepien of the Ladies’ Wreath or the Ladies? ‘ James ©, Foisom (formerly Ross Ghali etreet, New York, < BS Nowe Hd Arete eee eS 
Keepsake, oe ee) ore) ri ? ae to accept of AGENCIES EOR THE SALE OF 
on ee fdas. asp es te on mage & Foisom), 236 WASHINGTON STREET, respectfully N i) W R Al L R 0 A D “M A P — | PATENT RIGHTS for all New INVENTIONS AND 
s voks, the Wrea’ : * : * : . 
the Keepsake, and any two of the other $i informs his friends and the public that he stil 4 IMPROVEMENTS which appear to us to be of 
Persie ; Peete acta seta ap leat 10 00 | continues to manufacture the MELODEON Just Published, by A. RaNNEY, 195 practical utility; or for the introduction of such 
Magasin the Wasi tialieedoeale wenn (Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish | Broadway, New York, Bien & Sterner’s NEW | apticies of manufacture, made under those rights, 
f three of the other $1 Magezines, - axe” we from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO, RAILROAD MAP OF THE UNITED STATES | as shall be of value to the public. 
arte ate Fe egernee, aby sesh une @ 10 00 | DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, | AND THE CANADAS, compiled from the latest | Our advertising facilities in connection with our 
Either of the $3 Magazines, all three of the Bound and Halls. Committees and others are invited | surveys and locations, by ZERAH COLBURN, | journals and other publications—facilities which 
Books, the Ladies’ Wreath, the Ladies’ Keep- to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable | Esq., Editor of The Railroad Advocate. extend to all classes of mechanics and business men 
Sake, and avy four of the other $1 Magazines, - 10 00 ‘Lnis is a good Geographical Map, and shows ata 
Either of the $2 Magazines, all three of the Bound terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and glance all the completed and projected Raiiroads ; —enable us to represent these Improvements to a 
A pie the Wreath, the Keepsake, and any five repaired. Jan tr 5td. also those in progress. Im completeness and accu- | great number of Progressive and Energetic men 
of the other $1 Magazines a ek 00 S rac ; 6 . 
E z a racy I am prepared to offer it in comparison with | throughout our count 
ither of the $3 Magazines, either of the $2 Mag- any work of the kind ever produced in this coun- g ountry. ; 
aicea a ri of the Bound Books, and all eight CHINESE MINERAL PAINT try. Size, 29 by 87 inches, handsomely bordered As different Patents (securing rights of a different 
Wine tage ae tad eon a ee re : u as mounted, and will be sold at the following pature) ere entirely different means for their 
A ~ prices :— ntroduct t tical n not stat 
dies’ Keepsake, oe tal em - - 10 00 For sale at one cent a pound, by Mounted on aig tad ne =~) = - $1 a poaiives loan ae wn Ageseitonineteale of Patent 
Mone -| the barrel. Also in bags of fifty pounds each Bound in pocket form, & = P62 Rights which shall apply to all cases. These terms 
Seer oo Peres Mere Md our risk, when | 5+ one’and a quarter cents. yD ? | In Sheets, beautifully colored - = 7 must be settled by communications with PATENTEES 











Agents wanted to sell this map in all parts of the 


and others inierested. ‘ 


: aa Alsu, Diu BLE’s Boiled Ou, at 65 cents, by the gallon or 
(er Editors giving the above one or more insertion | barrel. No. 116 Maiden Lane, New York. United States and Canadas, to whom a liberal dis- Letters for this department of our business should 
immediately, and sending us their paper, marked, will Mch 4td JOHN H. SMITH. count will be made, Sample copy. in sheet or pocket | describe the improvement, give the Name of the 


be entitled to either of the Bound Books subject to their 


order, 
All letters must be addressed, post-paid, 


BURDICK & SCOVILL, 


No. 8 Spruce st., New York. 


Mrs. L. F. Fowrrr, M.D.—Office 
Hours—From 9 A.M. to 2 P.M., at 50 Morton st., 
between Hudson and Bleecker streets. Krom 4to 5 
P.M., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 


form, sent by mail (post-paid), upon receipt of price, 
Those mounted, forwarded by express, upon receipt 
of price. Apply to, or address (post-paid), A, RAN- 
NEY, Publisher, 195 Broadway, New York. 

N. 8.—Editors copying the above shall receive a 


| copy of the Map, free of Postage, 





Patentee, Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terms ao may be 
deemed proper. Such communications will receive 
immediate notice. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid ini order to 
entitle them to attention. 





1855.] 








A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 


A TALK WITH PARENTS. 


BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 


One vol., 12mo, [Price, postage prepaid by mail, 
$125. For sale by FowLers AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Perhaps this is the most remark- 


able work published since the CoNnsTITUTION 
or Man. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed a ‘‘MASTERPIECE”’ of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a oom- 
plete revolution in schools and schooling. Parents 
and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 


dren at heart, should read THREE Hours ScHOOL a 
Day. _ 


THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 
This variety of the Blackberry is 


entirely new, differing in shape, size, and qual- 
ity, from any of which we have any account, 


As far as my experience extends, it will endure 
our severest winters without protection, and requires no 
articular care in the cultivation. The fruitis delicious, 
aving few seeds in proportion to its size ;—and in any 
locality, in good soil, the flower, leaf, stalk and fruit 
will grow of mammoth proportions; and in addition to 
all, 18 an abundant bearer. 


Nature OF THE PLANT.—It delights in moist soil and 
shade, and in such situations will continue longest in 
bearing. Like the raspberry, it produces from the 
roots, during the Summer, a plentiful supply of shoots 
for bearing the ensuing season; while the old shoots, as 
the season advances, gradually cease to elaborate the 
sap and die, frequently before all the fruit upon them 
has matured. The fruiting season continues from five 
to eight weeks. 


ManaGEMENT IN THE SPRING.—Vigorous upright 
shoots with numerous laterals will be found mingled with 
the dead.—remove the latter as early as possible, and 
shorten the leading shoots one-quarter or one-third their 
length, and where the laterals are too long clip them 
also. If judiciously pruned they will require no support, 
and not being entangled they can be better approached 
to gather the fruit. 


PuantiInc —They may be planted in the Spring or 
Fall, four or five feet apart, in rows, and for the conye- 
nience of gathering the fruit the rows must be ten or 
twelve feet apart. 


When the Plants are ordered, the ground should be 
prepared for their reception, so as to put them out as 
soon as possible after they are received ; for if the roots 
are exposed to the air, so as to be dried or chilled, they 
will perish, Ifreceived in the Autumn, a covering of 
light litter to the roots will retard the effect of the frost 
and prove beneficial, 


OrpeERs ror Pranrs.—The feces as heretofore, will 
be Ten Dollars a Dozen, carefully packed and forwarded 
from New York, The Plants furnished will b3 offshoots 
from the original, cultivated for the purpose, of vigorous 
panes and plenty of roots, Orders for not less than 

alfa dozen will be supplied as long as the season will 
permit; after which applicants will be notified and the 
money returned, or the order filled the ensuing season, 
The money should accompany the order, 


WILLIAM LAWTON, 
No. 54 Wall street, New York, 
P.S.—The Lawton Blackberry has received the ap- 


probation and endorsement of the National Pomological 
Society at Boston, the best authority that can be had. 








TO THE THINKING PUBLIC, 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBAOH, 


- Translated from the second German edition 
by tue transiator vi “STRAvSS’ Lire or Jesus.” One 
handsome 12mo, vol. of 440 pages. Price $1 25, 
C. BLANCHARD, 
Apr 3t* 82 Nassau st., New York. 





A Sequel to “RUTH HALL.” 
(ae Get it and Read it. 
THE LIFE AND BEAUTIES 
OF 


‘FANNY FERN. 
This book is being read by all her 


admirers, ; 7 
READ WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THIS BOOK. 


Price for the complete work, handsomely 
bound in one yolume, cloth gilt, is One Dollar 
a Copy only. 7 

Copies of the above work will be sent to any 
person, to any part of ‘the United States, per 
first mail, free of postage, on their remittin 
One Dollar to the publisher, in a letter, post- 


paid. 2 
Published and for sale 


b 
H. LONG & BROTHERS, 
121 Nassau st., N. Y..—and all Booksellers. 


Apr ltd 





ee 


Hovoks 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


IN order to accommodate ‘the people” residing in a 

arts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement of 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLERs AND WELLs, 308 Broad. 
way, New York. 


Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Llustrated. $1.25, 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela” 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition, Llustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents, 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman, A good work for 
young Phrenologists. Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, ete, Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30, 


Mental Science, Lectures on, Beoording 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated wit 
engravings, By Rey. G@.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 
Jementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings. Thirty- sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 

Phrenological Journal, American Month- 

ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar, 


Phrenolwgy and the Scriptures By Rey. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
rte aad bs of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. 
Use of Students of their own Characters, 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings, Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By O.S, Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phreno!ogical Organs. 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology aud 
Physiology. Price 15 cents, 


The Phrenological Bust; designed espe- 
cially for learners, showing the exact location of all 
the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
cludipg box for packing, only $1.25, [Not mailable.] 
It may be/sent by Express, or as Freight, with perfect 
safety, to any place desired, 


Designed for the 
With nu- 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 


Smee, Illustrated, Price, 15 cents. 

Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 
giene and Hydropathy. Edited, with additional mat- 
ter, by R. S. Houghton, A.M., M.D. Price $1 25. 

Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R, T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 62 cents; 
Muslin, 87 cents. 

Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. Ilustrated, 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 

Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Cholera; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. : 

Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson,M.D. $1 25. 

Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse, 
Translated from the German, Price 30 cents, 

Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely illustrated. Muslin. $2 50. 

Children: their Diseases and Hydropa- 
thic Management. By Dr.Shew. Price $1 25. 

Experience in Water-Cure. A familiar 


Exposition of the Principles and Results of Water- 
Treatment. By Mrs. Nichols, Price 80 cents. 
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The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a Com- | 


plete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene, An itlus 
trated work. By R, T. Trall, M.D. Two large vo- 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially bound in 


library style, with nearly ons thousand pages. Price, 
prepaid by mail to any post-office, $3. 
Hydropathy for the People. An excel- 


lent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure, 
By Dr. Trall.” Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 
nitz, By Joel Shew, M.D, Price $1 25. 
With 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution, By T. L. 
Nichols, M.D, Price 15 cents. 

Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observa- 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents, 


Principles of Hydropathy ; or, the In- 
valid’s Guide to Health, Price 15 cents, 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in. the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 

Results of Hydropathy ; treating of Con- 
stipation and Indigestion, By Dr. Johnson. 87 cents, 

Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to Learners. 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it, Price 15 cents, 

Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
popular works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
volumes, By American and European Authors, Every 
family should have a copy. Price $7. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
various Chronic Diseases, By Dr. J. M. Gully. $1 50, 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cases of Various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs. Shew, Trall, and others. Price $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 


Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases, By Dr, 
Lamb. A Scientitic Work. Price 87 cents, 
Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. With familiar Directions, By Dr. 
Shew. Every family should have it. Price 87 cents. 
Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German by 
C. H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 
taining much important matter. Price 6 cents. 
Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform, 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans. 30c. 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education, New 
edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engrayings, By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents, 


Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D, Muslin, $1, 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink, By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 


Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth, By D.C. Warner,M.D. 87 cents. 

Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim. A work of great 
merit. Price only 30 cents. 

Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J. B. Sax. 87 cents, 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 


Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years, Read this book. Price 30 cents, 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


MAINE LIQUOR LAW 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


THe Marne Liquor Law: Its Ori- 
gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 
Life of Hon. Ngat Dow. By Henry S. CLuss, 


assisted by upwards of ONE HuNDRED CLERGyY- 


MEN and others: 8 comprehensive work, with the laws 
of Muine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Tilinois, Indiaua, and New York, - - = $1 50 
The same without the Laws, ae = Sas 1 00 
The Laws alone, - otitis ee ae 
ResvULTs OF PROHIBITION IN Marne, with Life 

and Poitrait of NEaL Dow, - - a = 
Results of Prohibition in Connecticut, - - 

“ « Vermont, Michigan, Mas- 

sachusetts, Rhode Island, each separate, - = - 
Containing well authenticated facts and incidents show- 
ing the benefits of Prohibition. Subscriptions received 
immediately will be published with the books, 

Address the Secretary of the Society, 


HENRY S. CLUBB, 
808 Broadway, New York City, 


25 
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BILLIARD TABLES. 


Grirfita AND Decker, Improved 


Elastic Cushion Billiard Table Manufacturers, 
No. 90 Ann street, New York City, where we 
keep on hand Tables of the latest styles, with 
Marble and Wood Beds, suitable for private or 
public use with a large stock of Balls, Cues, 
Silk and Worsted Pockets, Cue_ Leathers, 
Maces, Cue Wax, Pool Boards and Balls. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 








HOPHEDALE 
JUVENILE AND COLLEGIATE 
HOME SCHOOL, 


HOPEDALE, MILFORD, MASS. 


DESIGNED FOR YOUTH OF BOTH SEXRS, 


Sanctioned by the Authorities of the 
Hopedale Community, 


Mr. M. L. and Ms, 8. L. BLOOM, Principals 


Physical Health and Development. 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 
Culture of the Affectional Nature. 
The First Summer Term, consisting of 22 
weeks, will commence THurRSDAY, May 3, 1855. 
TERMS, 
(INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE,) 

Instruction in the ordinary English Branches, 
board, washing, mending, fuel, lights, use of 
text books, stationery, access to the Library, 
Calisthenics or Gymnastic exercises, use of 
wagons, bats, balls, hoops, games, etc., (per 
quarter of ll weeks,) - - - - - + $40 

For extras, see Circnlar. 


The attention of Parents and Guardians is 
respectfully called to our Home Scuoor, Cir- 
culars of which, containing full information, 
may be had at Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, or 
by addressing the Principals. 





AUCTION AND COMMISSION. 7 


HOUGHTON & MELLOR, 


Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No, 113 Nassau 8t., New York. 


Extensive Dealers in all kinds of 


Furniture, Rosewood, Mahogany, Oak, and 
Walnut—Modern and Antique Styles—made 
by the best City Manufacturers. 


We will give personal attention to House 
Fates, Furniture, ete., by Auction, im any part of the 
city. 

Cash advanced on all kinds of property consigned us 
to sell on Commission. 

We. keep constantly on hand the largest and best 
assortment of Furniture to be found in the city. 

BEDSTEADS—Rosewood, Mahogany, and Walnut, 
all patterns and prices. ° 
SOFAS, TETE-A-TETES, VOLTAIRS, 
Rosewood and Mahogany Parlor Suits, covered with 
Brocatelle, Satin-plush, and Hair-cloth, at prices from 
$100 to $500. 

PAINTED AND ENAMELLED CHAMBER SUITS. 


PIANOS. 
EXTENSION TABLES. 


Rosewood, Mahogany, and Walnut Bureaus; Wash- 
stands, Wardrobes, Ladies’ Parlor Writing-desks. 

CHAIRS—Easy Chairs, Mahogany Rockers, Rose- 
wood Chairs, elegantly carved, 

CLOCKS —From several of the best factories in Con- 
necticut. Apr 2t b 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 


Translated from the German Edition by Marran 
Evans, translator of Strauss’ “ Lire or JEsus. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 50 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








WeseEr’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputt Human Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Enpicort & Co, No. 59 Beekmanstreet, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J. WeBeR, consisting of 
eleven entire figures, natural size, with a comprehensive 
explanation. For sale, in sieets,or mounted. Sets, in 
sheets, $15. Mounted, $25 May ly b 


- 

Boox InuustTrarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental) Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the beststyle 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 











WIRE FENCES AND THEIR UTILITY. 





Some years have elapsed since fences began to be constructed of iron. Continual use in 
England, France, and the United States has established the fact, that they are altogether 
superior to any other style: and hence their employment has become a matter of general 
interest. Their durability has been placed beyond question by frequent and repeated 
experiments, while their cheapness and efficiency are no longer matters of mere experiment, 
but acknowledged’facts. : 

Wire fences, necessarily firm and durable, as a consequence of the material of which they 
aro constructed, are now manufactured at a trifling cost. Theoretical agriculturists have 
devoted much time to disputes in relation to fences. They have tried stone walls, hedges, 
the rickety post-and-rail fence, “ worm-fences,” and many kinds which now haye scarcely 
a memory left, and none of these have been entirely successful. The grand requisites of an 
effective and economical fence are strength, lightness, durability, portability and cheapness, 
In very few of these particulars have any of the old varieties been found perfect. Deficient 
in some one important point, they have soon become deficient in all, and hence, as a natural 
consequence, few or none of them haye become generally popular. In view of the repeated 
failures of inventive genius to produce a suitable fence for farm purposes, certain parties 
essayed to put forward a style of inclosure which, formed wholly of iron wire, would be 
made with readiness to meet at least the following requirements: 1. Lightness; 2. Strength; 
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In order to illustrate the peculiar virtues claimed for Wire Fences, we append engravings 
of a new style which is just introduced to notice in this city, and of which Mr. J, B. 
WIockERSsHAM, No, 312 Broadway, N. Y. is Agent. 


It will be observed that this fence is constructed in meshes, of various sizes. Its price 
ranges, according to the size of the mesh, from 75 cents to $1 50 per rod, (16 feet.) The 
invention is that of Mr. Nesmrra, of Lowell, Mass., who has improved upon the horizontal 
wire fence, of which our readers may have heard in former years. It was found in practice, 
that this latter style of fence (with the exception of WiokrRrsHam’s Patent) was too apt to 
become lax in its tension, that it was too liable to sudden and violent contractions and 
expansions, in consequence of vicissitudes of weather, and that a difficulty existed in the 
way of its ready transportation from place to place. With the fence pictures of which we 
have given above, no such difficulties can interfere. The entire fence is so made that it may 
be rolled up like a carpet, when sixteen hundred square feet of surface may be contained in 
thirty cubic feet of space. In regard to the style and size of the meshes, the purchaser has 
his choice in every instance. 

We commend the invention to the notice of our readers, believing that they will find in 
it peculiar advantages that will repay an examination. 

Wire fences possess advantages over others, in that they disfigure no landscape, obstruct 
no lawn; and that they enhance, rather than destroy the symmetry and beauty of ornamen- 


8. Portability; 4. Durability. It is believed that these desiderata have been attained at 
Wire fences are found to meet demands that were previously unsupplied, 


the present time. 


tal grounds. 


and in England, as in this country, their use thus far has been attended with success, 
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Needing few or no repairs, pulling heavily upon no man’s purse, and suscep- 
tible of receiving the most tasteful forms, the wire fence may justly be voted a good thing. 
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WIRE NETTING WITH WOODEN POSTS, AND THE RAILS BOTTOM AND TOP OF WOOD. 














Ace or Animats.—A bear rarely exceeds 
twenty years; a dog lives twenty years; a fox fourteen or 
sixteen; lions are long-lived; Pompey lived t5 the age of 
seventy. The average age of cats are fifteen years, rabbits 
seyen. Elephants have lived to the great age of four hun- 
dred years. When Alexander the Great had conquered one 
Porus, King of India, he took a great Elephant, which had 
fought very valiantly for the King, named him Ajax,dedicated 
him to the sun, and then let him go with this inscription: 
“ Alexander, the son of Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the 
Sun.” This elephant was found with the inscription three 
hundred years after. Pigs have been known to live to the 
age of 30 years; the rhinoceros twenty. A horse has 
been known to live to the age of sixty-two, but averages 
twenty-five or thirty. Camels sometimes live to the age of 
one hundred. Stags are long-lived. Sheep seldom exceed 
the age of ten. Cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier con- 
siders it probable that whales sometimes live one thousand 
years. The dolphin and porpoise attain the age of thirty. 
An eagle died at Vienna at the age of one hundred and four 

ears. Ravens frequently reach the age of one hundred. 

wans have been known to live three hundred years. Mr. 
‘Mallerton has the skeleton of a swan that attained the age 
of two hundred. Pelicans are long-lived. A tortoise has 
been known to live to the age of one hundred and seyen,.— 
N. O. Crescent, ri 
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WIRE NETTING WITH WOODEN POSTS; BOTTOM, TOP, AND INTERMEDIATE RAILS, OF WOOD. 





A Doe Srory.—A market-man who daily 
comes to this city from his residence in Cambridge, followed 
by apet dog of diminutive size, relates a trwe dog story as 
follows :—Besides his little pet, he owns a noble Newfound- 
land dog, who usually remains at home during the absence 
of his owner at market. It happened that frequently, while 
the small dog was following his master’s wagon through 
East Cambridge, a large quarrelsome dog attacked the pet 
and worried him exceedingly. One day last week, soon after 
starting for market, the man observed that both his dogs 
were following him. Preferring that the Newfoundland dog 
should remain at home, he drove him back; but the dog 
was determined to follow, although he was a second time 
started home. On reaching the neighborhood of the quar- 
relsome dog, the attack upon the little dog was repeated : 
but instead of running from the enemy as he hitherto had 
done, the little pet maintained his ground. His Newfound- 
land companion promptly came to the reseue, attacked the 
quarrelsome dog, gave him a sound thrashing, and sent him 
seulking off. The wrongs of the little dog having been re- 
dressed, his companion quietly trotted back to his master’s 
house, and the pet has, from that time to the present, daily 
followed his master to market, without molestation. The 
larger dog has since made no attempt to leave his home.— 
Boston Journal, — 
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THe PHRENOLOGICAL Casrnet, No. 308 Broad- 
way, contains thousands of Busts and Casts from the heads 
of the most distinguished men that ever lived; also, Skulls, 
human and animal, from all quarters of the globe—including 
Egyptian Mummies, Pirates, Robbers, Murderers, and 
Thieves; also, numerous paintings and drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead. Strangers and citizens 
will find this Museum—always open, and rREE—an agreea- 
ble place to visit. Mr. Fow err will give Charts and writ- 
ten descriptions of character, when desired. ; 

PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, WaTerR-Cure Jour- 
NAL, and Lire ILLusTRATED, now ready. FOWLERS AND 
WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y., Publishers. 

For Youne Men anp Youne Women.—Just pub- 
lished, Tuz Ways or Lire; showing the Right Way and 
Wrong Way, the High Way and Low Way, the True 
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ELECTRICITY IN PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


PART FIRST, 

THates of Miletus discovered by accident 
that continuous friction upon a piece of amber 
gave to it the power of first attracting and then 
repelling light bodies placed in its immediate vi- 


cinity. The Greek name for amber is 7/Aextpov 


(Electron), and the peculiar force thus acquired 
from friction received the name of Exrcrriciry. 
These results thus obtained formed the basis of a 
continued series of experiments which discovered 
new and important truths at long intervals of time, 
until that knowledge which we possess was crown- 
ed by the application of this mystic agent to 
the purposes of written language, and of chemi- 
cal and mechanical power. 
the most important of the natural agents which 
man has made subservient to his will, and bids 
fair to supersede all others in the production of 
power for the accomplishment of mechanical or 
chemical results. But with all our knowledge of 
this agent, we are still ignorant of its peculiar 
nature. It is essentially so subtle as to elude our 
powers of analysis; and the crucible of the 
chemist is powerless in its efforts to unravel its 
mysteries, though it be mighty in its results 
when dissecting and dismembering the grosser 
powers of nature. We are acquainted with elec- 
tricity only from its effects ; and it is our design 
at this time to consider the relations subsisting 
between it and organized bodies. In order that 
we may the more readily gain this end, it will be 
expedient for us to state a few of the 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


upon which our knowledge of this mystic power 
is founded. 

The sources of electricityes 
cal action, light, heat. 
many of these powers 
body, the animal organi 











It now ranks among - 





THEORIES OF ELECTRICITY. 


This agent is held to be material in its nature, 
for the following reasons: It emanates from sub- 
stances which contain it in excess, and produces 
effects similar to those of a mechanical agent in 
exceedingly rapid motion. It is held to be a 
principle sui generis, material, and yet so light, 
subtile, and diffusive, as to yield none of the or- 
dinary characteristics of matter upon the closest 
examination and the most delicate attempts at 
analysis. 

Theory of Two Electric Fluids. This theory 
originated with Dufay, and is founded upon the 
assumption that there are two electric fluids, the 
one developed upon glass, and termed vitreous, 
and the other developed from resinous substances, 
and therefore denominated resinous. These two 
fluids are supposed to be equally subtile and 
elastic, universally diffused, and therefore pres- 
ent in all bodies, each highly repulsive of its 
owa particles, but attractive of those of the op- 
posite kind ; these attractive and repulsive forces 
being exactly equal at equal distances, and vary- 
ing inversely with the square of the distance. In 
the ordinary or quiescent state, they are supposed 
to be combined with, or to exactly neutralize 
each other, and electrical excitation is in conse- 
quence of one fluid being in excess. Friction, 
among other agencies, destroys their combina- 
tion. 


Theory of a Single Fluid. This theory, the 
one most generally received, is that of the cele- 
brated philosopher, Dr. Franklin, (called from 
him the Franklinian theory,) and is based upon 
the assumption that electricity is a single fluid, 
pervading all material bodies ; the particles of 
which fluid repel one another, and attract the 
particles of all other matter with a force varying 
with the square of the distance. It has also been 
shown, in corroboration of this theory, that pon- 
derable bodies, uncombined with electricity, repel 
each other with the same force and according to 
the same law as the particles of electricity. Ac- 
cording to this theory, those bodies which have 
their natural quantity of electricity, a quantity 
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exactly sufficient to neutralize and saturate their 
ultimate particles, are said to be wnelectric. 
These are electrically indifferent towards each 
other, since the repulsion of the ultimate parti- 
cles of electricity is exactly balanced by the 
attraction exerted by contiguous matter for 
these same particles. When this natural quan- 
tity of electricity is either increased or dimin- 
ished, electrical excitement is the result. Thus, 
by the friction of silk upon glass, the latter gains 
that electricity which the former loses; the silk 
has less and the glass has more than its natural 
quantity. The glass, in this case, isin a state de- 
nominated positive, and represented in symboli- 
cal language by the sign plus (+), while the 
state of the silk is said to be negative, and is 
represented by the sign minus (—). Bodies posi- 
tively excited repel each other by means of the 
repulsion of the ultimate particles of electricity 
with which they are surcharged ; and the equal 
tendency of negatively excited bodies to repel 
each other may be attributed to the mutual re- 
pulsion exercised one towards the other by the 
particles of matter, or to an attraction between 
bodies in this negative state and the contiguous 
air, which is positively electrified by induction. 

Thus, like states produce repulsion, and unlike 
states attraction. -++ and +, or — and — pro- 
duce repulsion, while + and —, or — and + 
produce attraction. 

Dr. L. C. Beck remarks, (Chemistry, p. 876,) 
“Tt is somewhat singular that most of the elec- 
trical phenomena can be equally well explained 
upon either of the above hypotheses, and, as has 
been remarked, the solution depends more upon 
the taste than the judgment of the inquirer. I 
adopt the theory of a single fluid, in preference 
to that of two fluids, because it seems to me to 
be more easily understood and applied by those 
for whom this work is chiefly intended.” 

Adopting with him the Franklinian theory, we 
observe from the foregoing that no manifestation 
of electricity takes place as long as that power 
is uniformly diffused, or in a state of equilibrium ; 
but when that equilibrium is disturbed, and one 
body, which, from its isolation, gains a surplus 
of electricity from surrounding objects, then do 
we find that a force is generated proportioned to 
the quantity of the fluid isolated, and powerful 
in the production of chemical and mechanical 
effects. These general effects are Excitation, 
Attraction, Repulsion, Transference, Distribu- 
tion, and Induction; and the examination of 
their influences upon organized bodies, which is 
now to claim our attention, will be greatly facili- 
tated and enlightened by the preceding brief 
summary of general principles. 


I, ELECTRICITY IN PLANTS. 


This agent effects important changes in the 
chemical state of the solids and fluids of plants, 
but no perceptible structural alteration except it 
be so powerfully concentrated that a mechanical 
is superadded to its chemical action. In this lat- 
ter case the death of the plant results from two 
causes: first, a chemical change is induced, which 
is unfavorable to the presence and continued 
manifestation of the phenomena of life; and, 
second, destructive mechanical effect is produced, 
which, by dissolving the structural continuity of 





the plant, so dismembers it as to produce certain 
death. 

The normal changes produced by electricity 
are in constant though imperceptible operation, 
and are powerful in proportion to the predispo- 
sition to these changes already existing or latent 
in the plant. The electricity acts as a stimulus 
to these affinities, which, previous to its admis- 
sion, were dormant. 

The state of electrical equilibrium is roe fa- 
vorable to the continuance and well-being of or- 
ganized bodies, and in most, if not all of these, 
we find a special provision for its maintenance. 
Thus, the points formed by the leaves and twigs 
of all plants, and especially the downy covering 
of those plants designed for rapid growth, may 
be regarded as especial provisions for maintain- 
ing that just and due equilibrium between them- 
selves and the surrounding atmosphere which is 
most favorable to their growth and continuance. 
Were it not for these provisions of nature, this 
wholesome equilibrium would be constantly dis- 
turbed by the various operations of vegetables, 
and especially by the process of evaporation 
which is continually taking place from the sur- 
face of their leaves. 

When the atmosphere is surcharged with elec- 
tricity, the growth of the young shoots of many 
plants is rapidly increased. The observance of 
this fact led to the institution of a series of ex- 
periments, from which the following results were 
obtained : 

Potatoes, mustard, and cress, cineraras, fuch- 
sias, and some other plants, have their develop- 
ment, and, in some instances, their productive- 
ness, greatly increased by being made to grow 
between a copper and zine plate connected by a 
conducting wire. The rapidity with avhioh the 
plant can thus be produced from tle seeds start 
ling and almost incredible. The process by: which 
one experimenter, Mr. Pine, produced a perfectly 
developed plant from the seed in a few moments, 
is as follows: Having steeped a small quantity 
of mustard or cress-seed in diluted oxymuriatic 
acid, he sowed in light soil in a garden plot, coy- 
ered it with a metallic cover, and brought it in 
contact with the prime conductor of an electric 
machine. The seed sprang up as if by magic, 
and in an almost incredibly short space of time 
the crop was ready to cut. (Franklin Journal 
of Prof. Med. § Phil. for Dec. 1853.) _.. 

But while this exalted electrical excitement is 
thus beneficial to those plants mentioned above, 
it is absolutely injurious and even destructive to 
very many others, among which we may mention 
the geraniums and balsams. A reason for this 
may be assigned by assuming that the chemical 
changes continually in operation in all plants, 
though essentially the same, (since the same ob- 
ject is to be gained in all by the employment of 
the same means,) are still minutely different in 
different species and genera. 
which are benefited by an exalted electrical ex- 
citement, these chemical changes are favored and 
accelerated ; while these same changes in those 
injured thereby, being chemically different, are 
even in many cases per- 
the expense of the life 
The former are bene- 
at electrical equilib- 











In those plants: 
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rium which is observed in nature, and which fa- 
vors the gradual development of all organized 
bodies, while the latter are unable to withstand 
the chemical effects of this abnormal disturbance, 
and consequently perish upon its accession or in- 
duction. We may in this manner account for 
the powerful effects of lightning upon trees and 
plants, which are otherwise inexplicable. Though 
the electric shock may be insufficient to injure 
the tree mechanically, still it dies from chemical 
changes induced in the circulating fluids, or in 
the albuminous matter which lines the cells of 
the wood. It has been further observed that 
where the shock has been insufficient to injure 
the parent tree, it has still proved fatal to the 
vitality of the engrafted slips and buds. 


That the ordinary processes of vegetable 
growth are attended with a disturbance of the 
electric equilibrium, is proved by the following 
experiment of Pouillet, cited by Carpenter in 
his “ Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology,” § 631, p. 857. 

“ Several pots filled with earth and containing 
different seeds were placed upon an insulated 
stand, in a chamber, the air of which was kept 
dry by quicklime ; and the stand was placed in 
connection with acondensing electrometer. Dur- 
ing germination no electric disturbance was 
manifested, but the seeds had scarcely sprouted 
when the signs of it were evident: and when 
the young plants were in a complete state of 
growth, they separated the gold leaves of the 
electrometer half an inch from each other. It 
was calculated by him that a surface of a hun- 
dred meters square in extent produces in a day 
more electricity than would be sufficient to 
‘charge the strongest battery ; and he not unrea- 


“Sonably considered that the growth of plants 


may be one of the most constant and powerful 
sources of atmospheric electricity. The disen- 
gagement of vapor from the surface of the leaves 
would alone be sufficient to produce such a dis- 
turbance, as the fluid from which it is given off 
is always charged with saline and other ingredi- 
ents ; and the gaseous changes which are effected 
by th es upon the oxygen and carbonic acid 
of the : osp ere, may be regarded as additional 
sources of. development. During the various 
ecomposition and re-composition 
hich take place in the assimilation of the vege- 
: juices, we should expect the electric equi- 
um would be sometimes disturbed, some- 
times restored. Of this the following facts ap- 
pear, among others, to be sufficient : 

“Tf a wire be placed in apposition with the 
bark of a growing plant, and another be passed 
into the pith, contrary electrical states are indi- 
cated, when they are applied to an electrometer, 
If platinum wires be passed into the two extremi- 
ties of a fruit, as the apple or pear, the stalk is 
negative, the eye positive ; whilst in such as the 
peach or apricot, a contrary state exists. If a 
prune be divided equatorially, and the juice be 
squeezed from its two halves into separate ves- 
sels, its portions will in like manner indicate op- 
posite electrical states, although no difference 
can be perceived in their chemical qualities.” 

Here we are compelled, from a want of space, 
to curtail our researches into this interesting and 
important branch of our subject, hoping, how- 
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‘ever, to resume them at some future time when 
attention has been more generally called to them 
than at present. In our next article we will con- 
sider more fully Electricity in Animals—a sub- 
_ ject more directly collateral to great principles 
advanced and advocated by this Journal. 











Hrography. 


B. FRANK. PALMER. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOG- 
RAPHY. 


Tue Physical organization of Mr. Palmer 
indicates a remarkable degree of power and 
toughness, combined with activity. The -tem- 
perament would be called Morrve-MentTat, or 
Brutous-Nervovs. He has a strong frame, and 
a compact muscular system. The vital organs 
are very well developed—the lungs partic- 
ularly so. His circulation is steady and strong, 
which is a bodily element that coincides with 
his steadiness of mind, and the two qualities 
combined give him great self-possession.— 
He is not easily agitated or thrown off his bal- 
ance, and has courage enough to look danger 
and difficulty in the very face, and his tempera- 
ment is such that the body harmonizes with this 
state of mind. Hence, he is qualified to storm 
the castle of opposition, and make his way in the 
world against great difficulties. 


He needs a great amount of physical exercise, 
in order to maintain his health. If he were to 
become sedentary in his habits, and at the same 
time devote himself to study, or to a business 
requiring thought, the natural tone of his con- 
stitution would run down, and his nervous sys- 
tem would become too active for health and hap- 
piness. He ought to live in a high latitude, and 
should avoid all regions of country where bilious 
fevers prevail; for he is more in danger of bil- 
ious difficulty than of any other. He should 
avoid concentrated and rich diet, especially ar- 
ticles containing much fatty matter, and should 
make the bulk of his meals from fruits and fari- 
nacia. Grapes, strawberries, tomatoes, and ap- 
ples, which contain considerable acid, will serve 
to keep his liver in good condition, and that will 
promote digestion and general health. His brain 
is unusually large, which being cain a 
vigorous body, gives him a great ount of 
mental power, and a strong desire to engage in 
comprehensive enterprises requiring scope of 
mind and energy of character. 


He has a few leading mental peculiarities 
which serve to mark his character very distinct- 
ly. In the first place his head is high,*from the 
opening of the ears, and long from that point 
forward,—indicating a predominance of the moral 
faculties and of those which give independence, 
pride, and determination, as well as those giv- 
ing taste, ingenuity, and intellectual power. 

His animal propensities are not very influen- 
tial ; and, under favorable circumstances, where 
he had a sufficient amount of mental and physi- 
cal exercise to keep his mind and body in the 
proper condition, he would have but little diffi- 
culty in restraining his animal feelings. 

* 
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He never makes aggressive warfare upon his 
fellow men, though he has tremendous powers 
of resistance. This is not because he loves to 
grapple with men, but because he has too much 
pride and independence to allow his rights to be 
invaded. He has a very strong desire to be his 


else, and he would revolt in the most decided 
manner against any law or custom that would 
invade his personal rights. 

Firmness is one of his strongest traits of char- 
acter. It doesnot produce mere dogged obsti- 


nacy, but it gives a very strong determination, | 


and the power to endure pain and privation with 
fortitude. It braces up his energy, it works with 
his independence and ambition, and it also com- 
bines with his intellect, which enables him to 
hold on and hold out, and to keep his mind and 
purposes directed to the desired object until it is 
accomplished. “I can’t’? is a phrase that he 
rarely uses. 

He should be known for undisguised frank- 
ness. 
ple to know too much about his affairs. He should 
be more guarded in his expressions. He is not 
a schemer, but is a planner. He works in 
the open day,—people can follow his tracks, 
and he is seldom ashamed or afraid to have them 
do so. , 

He knows but little about fear. He has some 


degree of watchfulness, but he rarely suffersfrom , 


trepidation, and danger strengthens rather than 
weakens him. He has presence of mind in times 
of difficulty, and he prefers to have some obstacle 
to overcome. He is very thorough in what he 
attempts to do; there is nothing slack or slip- 
shod about him. He has not only method in 
his cast-of mind, and love of order and system, 
‘but also an almost nervous enthusiasm to accom- 
plish everything with promptness and regular- 
ity. 

Acquisitiveness is not large. The organ ap- 
pears to have been cultivated from a rather 
small beginning, and it now has the indication of 
activity, for the development is sharp. His Ac- 
quisitiveness never works with policy and cun- 


ning, but always with his energy and planning | 


talent. He would not be satisfied to make a for- 
tune without earning it—hence he would be 
more likely to engage in manufactures, or in 
some productive and useful occupation, than 
in one that was merely speculative. He was 
always industrious —he never had a disposition 
to spare his strength ; and to get his bread by 
be the sweat of his face, never seemed to him to 
be a curse. 

He would excel in a manufacturing sphere, 
on account of his very large Constructiveness, 
and also because of his mathematical talent. His 
perceptive organs, which give the knowledge of 
external things and the qualities of matter, are 


strongly developed. These, guided by Construc- 


tiveness and large reasoning organs, give him the 
inventive talent, and also the practical ability to 
realize his inventions and plans, and to give 
them development. He would have made avery 
good civil engineer, and an excellent artist. 

He likes a /arge business, and would be likely 
to make a large business of one that appeared 
small. He has so many qualities that bring 
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him into affinity with strength and power, 
that he would be more inclined to build locomo- 
tives than to construct watches. He las a decid- 
ed love of beauty, and a desire to perfect and 
He has a high 


| appreciation of oratory, poetry, and the fine arts, 
own master; he loves liberty above all things 


He is too plain-hearted, and he allows peo- . 


and with practice, would succeed well in each. 

He has a spirit of enterprise ; a love of new 
things; a pioneering disposition that is not sat- 
isfied to ‘walk in old tracks. He is progress- 
ive and a natural reformer. 

He has large Benevolence, which gives him 
sympathy for those who suffer; general kind- 
ness; the desire to oblige his friends, and to help 
those who need. 

He has also large Veneration, which gives him 
respect for what is venerable and sacred, and a 
highly devotional disposition. He naturally 
takes great delight in religion; exercises and 
reposes implicit confidence in the beneficence 
of God. His great development of Conscien- 
tiousness, combined with a high sense of honor 
and personal character, gives him a kind of 
stern integrity, and a disposition to maintain an 


honorable place among men, which, as a business 








man, would inspire the world with confidence in 
him. He values his word quite as much as his 
note. 

He enjoys wit; is fond of music, and as a 
scholar would succeed well in most of the branch- 
es of literature and science ; but his main intel- 
lectual power is reason—that which plans, seeks 
for first principles, and leads him to take steps 
in advance of ordinary minds. 

Few men have the courage to attempt as much 
as he—fewer still have the cheerfulness, enthusi- 
asm, determination, and unqualified self-reliance 
that he possesses, and his temperament is well 
calculated to sustain these mental characteris- 
tics. All that he needs to give him scope and 
power of mind, and character, is culture and ex- 
perience, and these he may obtain by time and 
effort, if he has not already acquired them. 

To sum up his character in few words: He is 
remarkable for strength of constitution ; com- 
pactness, vigor, and executiveness of mind; for 
great will, decision, determination, ambition, 
self-reliance, and independence ; for an unusual 
amount of ingenuity, imagination, originality, 
power of thought, and universal good-will to- 
wards others; joined to a degree of integrity 
that sustains him under alltrials and temptations. 
Very few men possess so much stamina of char- 
acter, stability of purpose, executiveness of 
mind, and dense, compact, usable power, as the 
subject of this sketch. 


BIOGRAPHY FROM THE “SCALPEL.” 


WE give our readers the gratification, in this 
number, and allow ourselves the great pleasure 
of acknowledging our estimation of the high 
moral worth and inventive genius of a most 
valued friend, the inventor of that extraordi- 
nary and beautiful piece of mechanism, the 
American Artificial Leg. The astonishing com- 
pleteness of this unparalleled invention, has 
been acknowledged by the universal acclamation 
of British and American surgeons, and we"feel 
that every surgeon who cultivates a humanitary 
sentiment, will be gratified to see the face and 
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know the early life of the man to whose genius 
in aiding him to efface a disagreeable memory, 
he may be so deeply indebted. 

Benjamin Franklin Palmer was born in Thorn- 
ton, New Hampshire, in 1824, of excellent, but 
poor parents. In his early childhood, he was re- 
markable for his studious character; but at the 
early age of ten years, he was obliged to work 
on the farm ; and at eleven, one of his legs was 
crushed so badly in a bark-mill, that it was am- 
putated the same day. Thus early, the govern- 
ing peculiarity of his nature—abhorrence of 
pity, and self-reliance—so visible in every line 
of his features, appeared in such strength, that 
he declared, in a letter to a friend, that “ pity 
and dependence was tlie bane of his existence, 
and he had rather be despised than pitied.”’?’ At 
thirteen years, he left school to earn his living. 
At fifteen, he manifested considerable ability as 
a poet, and his effusions were quite extensively 
published, and received much praise. From his 
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sixteenth to his twentieth year, he was again a 
student, and professor of Chirography in the 
Newbury (Vt.) Seminary, and at twenty, became 
a law student ; he now lectured acceptably and 
impressively on temperance. Feeling his mis- 
fortune keenly, he purchased one of the celebrat- 
ed Anglesey legs, but it did not satisfy him. 
At twenty-one years, he made his celebrated leg. 
Some time since, having occasion for his opinion 
in this city, we had the pleasure of listening to 
the following narrative, which we give, as nearly 
as we can remember, from his own lips: 

“Tt was winter and excessively cold ; I was 
dissatisfied with my new leg, and requested one 
of my brothers to bring me a section of a young 
willow tree then standing on the farm. He did 
so, and I being no practical mechanic, went to 
work on it with a jack-knife and a “shave,” such 
as coopers use. After having fashioned it into 
something like the shape of a leg, I placed it over 
night in the hot oven to dry out the sap. In 
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some few days I had so far completed it, as to 
arrange the plan I had conceived for the joints ; 
and at twenty-two years of age, I mounted it, 
and set off for the National Fair at Washington, 
held in May, 1846. There I received great en- . 
couragement, and was introduced to most 6f the 
distinguished men.” 

On returning, he was elected Vice-President 
of the New Hampshire Temperance Society, 
which office he held till he left the State. In 
July, 1846, he finished the first limb for a patient 
with his own hands, in a small room connected 
with his boarding house in Meredith, New Hamp- 
shire. In 1849, he removed to Springfield, Mass. 

In 1850, the leg became so celebrated, that he 
resolved to locate in a more central city, and re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he still resides. 

In 1851, Mr. Palmer sailed for London to com- 
pete with European inventors at the great exhi- 
bition. He was immediately hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the London surgeons, invited to all the 
colleges and hospitals, and introduced as a con- 
spicuous guest at a conversazione of four hun- 
dred Surgeons in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. A member of Parliament present 
was introduced to “ Frank’’ by the late lamented 
Bransby Cooper. Being minusa leg, he proposed 


a walking match between English and American 


legs—not arms. It washad, and victory perched 
on the Yankee leg. Three cheers for Yankee 
legs were given, and Frank Palmer received from 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, England’s most learned 
surgeon, the sobriquet of “Anglesey junior.” 

The great medal was now awarded him; he 
publicly received asa great practical humanitari- 
an, the membership of the Peace Congress in Exe- 
ter Hall; the London Times came out with a po- 
tential encomium ; Punch and many other lead- 
ing journals followed, and Frank became a lion, 
although a member of the Peace Congress. All 
the limbless flocked to his case in the great Fair, 
and he was greatly complimented. He now 
opened a manufactory in London. In France, 
he was invited to explain his invention to the 
surgeons of the Hotel Dieu, and received great 
encomiums. He now returned to Philadelphia. 
Gold medals and compliments flowed in upon 
him. 

The President of the New York Agricultural 
Society, on presenting him the gold medal, paid 
him a most impressive and eloquent compliment. 
The Maryland Institute, who had already award- 
ed him their gold medal, made him their most 
conspicuous guest at a great festival, when 
most witty speeches and toasts were given. Wit- 
ness the following, in allusion to the success of 
the leg in London :——“‘ Yankee Doodle: It must 
become the quick-step of the world, when the 
conquerers of Waterloo cannot walk without at 
least one Yankee leg.’’ The Baltimore Repub- 
lican said, ‘‘ Mr. Palmer then gave a compliment- 
ary toast to the gentlemen of the bar. ‘The 
Limbs of the Law: We have this night been 
made to feel that they are the most important 
branches of the tree of liberty and science.’ 8S. 
T. Wallis, Esq., rejoined, ‘If they break, may 
they have a Patmer to mend them.’ When Mr. 
Palmer gave one of the most unique, entertain- 
taining, and witty speeches it was ever our lot to 


hear.” 
There are about 300 of the Palmer leg 











annually made. Mr. Palmer has completed his 
plan by the publication of a Journal, entitled the 
Bane and Antidote ; it contains the most useful 
and practical hints for the management of am- 
putations, so as to make the leg most available 
to the afflicted, and should be in the hands of 
every surgeon. 





EDWARD H. DIXON, M.D., 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Drxon has a remarkable organization, both 
mentally and physically, not one in ten thousand 
having so peculiar developments. The vital, 
muscular, osseous, and nervous systems are all 
fully developed—giving warmth and impulsive- 
ness, great longevity and endurance, unusual 
vigor and tenacity of both body and mind, to- 
gether with intensity and susceptibility. He must 
have descended from a long-lived ancestry, for his 
constitution isremarkably strong. He is asrestless 
and uneasy as the wind, and must be constantly 
employed in order to be happy. The brain is 
large, and capable of a high degree of culture. 
The doctor has an individuality of his own; he 
is like himself, and is his own master. His whole 
character is positive, and each faculty acts inde- 
pendently of the others; so shat at one time he 
is too negative, and at another too easily influ- 
enced. Hence, persons seeing him under differ- 
ent circumstances, would form opposite opinions 
of his character ; some would be favorably im- 
pressed, while others would consider him an in- 
consistent man. 

Phrenologically, he is very combative, always 
on the opposite side; sees things in a different 
light from others, and delights in overcoming 
obstacles ; is not so crucl nor revengeful as some 
would suppose, for he does not execute his threats; 
has a strong appetite, and enjoys the food that is 
adapted to his taste ; is excessively independent, 
could not submit to dictation nor allow others 
to think for him; is remarkably firm and persever- 
ing, and could be very stubborn if opposed ; is 
very ambitious, but not vain ; not disposed to fol- 
low the fashions, yet anxious to distinguish him- 
self by what he can do; has enough energy for 
all practical purposes, and more executiveness 
than men usually possess; is watchful, rather 
suspicious, and careful about entering into any 
new scheme; but prodigal in money matters, 
having no ability to save, however greedy he 
may be to acquire; is perfectly open-hearted 
and blunt, and frequently appears worse than he 
really is, simply because he cannot deceive. He 
perfectly abominates a hypocrite. 

The social brain is immensely developed. He 
could not live without company ; is very devoted 
to friends, fond of children, and dwells contin- 
uously on favorite subjects; is liable to have 
hobbies. A woman adapted to his organization, 
could do anything she pleased with him, for love 
of the opposite sex is excessive, and a controlling 
faculty. 

His moral faculties are fairly developed, but 
the religious elements are rather deficient; is 
lacking in circumspection, carries everything to 
an excess, and will not confess to any but his 
Creator ; is also wanting in faith, so that every 
subject he adopts must be sanctioned by intellect. 
The element of devotion is only fair, especially 
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as applied to human beings ; has no respect for 
mankind, as such, and values them on account 
of their intelligence alone. 

Sympathy takes a social direction, disposing 
him to render service to friénds, but he is not a 
missionary. 

The mechanical capacity is full, but sense of 
the beautiful and love of oratory is very strong ; 
is liable to use extravagant and forcible lan- 
guage, because ordinary language cannot ex- 
press his ideas; is fond of the sublime and every- 
thing terrific and awful in nature. Imitation is 
average—hence he does not try to do as others 
do, and would not if he could. He has a very 
keen sense of the ridiculous and absurd, and 
could not pass a day without perpetrating ajoke. 

His intellectual faculties are of the practical 
class; is a matter-of-fact man, has extensive 
powers of observation, sees everything coming 
within the range of his vision, has a good me- 
chanical eye, and detects disproportions at once ; 
he perceives colors readily, and is decidedly fond 
of order; hasa great memory of persons, places, 
and events, and can recall almost everything of 
interest he ever did or saw. He is punctual, and 
has an extraordinary sense of time as applied to 
music. Language is full, but not large ; is forced 
to talk from his intense tone of mind and want 
of restraint, but is more extravagant than copious 
in speech. He reasons mostly by analogy, is 
very critical and apt to notice all discrepancies 
and inconsistencies ; is a shrewd judge of char- 





acter, and has seldom to change his first impress- 
ions of people. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

« Edward H. Dixon, M.D., the well known sur- 
geon of this city, is one of those men whose orig- 
inality and force of character is well calculated 
to arrest the attention of American youth. If 
we were called on to present astrong example of 
what may be called the executive temperament, 
we should find it difficult to discover a more dis- 
tinctive one than the subject of the present 
sketch ; as asurgeon he has been long celebrated 
for the extraordinary delicacy and success of his 
operations in all the more difficult departments 
of his profession; it is only of late years the 
public has been called on to criticize his efforts as 
a pioneer in the cause of medical reform. He has 
demanded and received so large a portion of at- 
tention both here andin Europe, for his cele- 
brated journal, the Scalpel, now in the seventh 
year of its existence, that we conceive our read- 
ers will be interested in a slight biographical 
sketch of its editor and originator ; it is furnish- 
ed by a friend intimately acquainted with the 
domestic habits of this extraordinary man. 

He descended from English and French parent- 
age, and his ancestors were amongst the earliest 
inhabitants of this city. He was born on the first 
day of January, 1809, and is now in his 47th year. 
He is a man of iron nerve, and will unconquer- 
able ; the wood-cut, from a Photograph taken on 
wood. by Wm. Brinkershoff, at Lawrence’s, by the 
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new art invented by Brinkerhoff, gives a good 
idea of his features in repose, though it is difficult 
to conceive a greater change in the human face 
than when its subject is engaged in animated con- 
versation, particularly if it relate to his favorite 
subject—medical reform ; he then becomes ex- 
ceedingly earnest and animated. A very beau- 
tiful page of his family history may be found in 
the last August number of his Scalpel; it de- 
tails with touching simplicity the noble conduct 
of his maternal grandfather, when summoned to 
betray General Washington, who was his guest 
at Fort Lee in 1776. He was seized at midnight 
by General Knyphausen, the day after the evac- 
uation of Fort Lee, and conveyed from his home 
across the river to Fort Washington on the New 
York side, by a file of Hessian soldiers; but he 
refused to give the least information, and was re- 
turned by the indignant Briton, who became 
ashamed of his conduct from the lofty tone of 
his prisoner. None who have read the incident 
as told by Dr. Dixon, or followed him through 
the pages of his journal, will be surprised at the 
following sketch of his professional career; he 
inherits the boldness and love of liberty of his 
progenitors. x 

It will be seen that he is as celebrated in the 
use of the actual scalpel, as that inky one which 
has gained him so much reputation ; his operations 
on the eye, and in all the more delicate depart- 
ments of his profession, have given him deserved 
celebrity. We have heard it said, that his first 
operation was the extraction of the Cataract, and 
that it was done successfully with a common lan- 
cet! Such a thing could only be true of one 
who was born for an operator, for the operation is 
conceded to be the most delicate one known to 
surgeons. We as phrenologists, however, think 
it is easily accounted for by his immense percep- 
tive faculties, extraordinary coolness, and great 
mechanical genius; it is known that he has in- 
vented a greater number of surgical instruments, 
admirable for simplicity and effectiveness, than 
any other surgeon in the country. 

That he does not confine his attention to the me- 
chanical department of surgery, isamply proved ; 
his numerous literary contributions to the medical 
and surgical journals, the immense amount of di- 
dactic matter from his pen in the pages of his 
own journal, have given him a Huropean as 
well as American reputation for his accurate 
scientific acquirements. The London Lancet oy 
the first appearance of the Scalpel, claimed the 
credit of originating “this glorious journal,” in 
seven pages of extracts, alleging “that if there 
had been no Lancet in Europe, there would have 
been no Scalpel in America ;’’ the London News 
and the Times followed, and declared that the 
journal had all the charms of a romance, with the 
highest moral and scientific tone. Several other 
works, on practical subjects, have originated 
from Dr. Dixon’s pen, and have proved his varied 
capacity for severe investigation of the more ab- 
stract principles of his profession. His practice, 
however, is almost exclusively confined to sur- 
gery, and consultations on the more difficult and 
obscure diseases of woman. His celebrated work 
on the latter subject, has won him the peculiar 
confidence of the sex, in all questions more im- 
mediately connected with the preservation of 
their health ; whilst the high moral tone of all his 
writings removes all embarrassment that might 
originate from his vivacious manner, for he has 
himself remarked in some of his humorous “ scal- 
pellings,”’ “TI have much more the appearance of 
an opera singer or a pirate than of the gravity of 
a physician or surgeon.” 

Dr. Dixon’s social habits are most agreeable ; 
no man can be in his company without catching 
the mirthful contagion of his warm impulsive- 
ness. The social reunions at his house are ren- 
dered peculiarly delightful by the refined yet 
genial receptions of a wife and daughter, whose 
charming naturalness of manner render them 
universally beloved and admired amongst the 
intellectual circle by which they are surrounded. 
He requires and takes much exercise on foot; 
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until of late years, twenty or thirty mile walks 
in the country, were of semi-weekly occurrence ; 
at present he may be seen striding through the 
streets, and rushing into shops and printing 
offices, like some wiry and high-strung race- 
horse. He has a powerful muscular system, and 
not a pound of fat on his body, nor ever will he 
have ; he is too active. 

A peculiarity of Dr. Dixon’s is the extraor- 
dinary retentiveness of his memory, especially 
for the more classic productions of the poets. 
We have heard it related of him, that on occasion 
of a long ride to one of the watering places, in 
company with the Honorable Robt. J. Walker, 
and St. George Campbell, of Philadelphia, the 
conversation was chiefly on Poetry, when the 
Doctor quoted so freely from Chaucer down to 
our living poets, that a wager was made the next 
evening, that he would repeat extemporaneously 
a hundred verses from various authors. It was 
forthwith taken ; the Doctor being forcibly seized, 
was carried to the parlor, and compelled to begin, 
before the whole company ; piece after piece 
followed, and he got into the spirit of his authors ; 
occasionally he would stop and beg to be re- 
leased, but the ladies carried it by acclamation, 
that he must proceed. Peculiar pleasure was 
derived from his extraordinary fire and pathos, 
and inimitable quaintness as the quotations were 
poured forth like a waterfall. The interest 
was greatly heightened by the absence of all 
announcement of titles to the pieces quoted, the 
listener being obliged to gather the sentiment as 
the piece was recited, or to draw upon his own 
memory and reading for the titles. Our informant 
remarks, that he never saw the feelings of an 
audience so played upon by any dramatist on the 
public stage. Several hundred verses were re- 
peated, amid tears and shouts of laughter of the 
audience, and it was voted nem. con. that the 
Doctor was entitled to the thanks of the house 
for his inimitable entertainment. 

On several occasions Dr. Dixon has addressed 
the young men of this city on physical and intel- 
lectual culture, and given ample proof by his 
masterly control of the audience, that he might 
have taken the highest rank as a legal orator or a 
statesmen. He takes, however, no part in politics, 
and the writer has heard him say, he never in 
all his life was present at a political meeting. 
There is not an actor of any note who has ap- 
peared upon our boards for twenty years preced- 
ing the last ten, of whom the Doctor cannot give 
a graphic impersonation in voice and manner ; 
but his extensive professional duties and journal 
now absorb his entire attention, so that he is 
rarely seen at places of amusement. 

The Doctor nurses with peculiar gusto some 
antipathies, and takes great pleasure in directing 
against them his satirical missives. Tobacco in 
every form, walking sticks, rocking chairs, and 
jewelry, receive at his pen unmerciful ridicule, 
whilst he greatly admires elegance of attire, 
artistically furnished apartments, and all manly 
and athletic exercises. We have often been en- 
chanted with the eloquent articles on the subject 
of physical development as essential to a healthy 
mind, in the pages of his journal. The articles 
on the Cultivation of the Life Power, as he is 
fond of calling health, are equal in eloquence to 
any we have ever read, and will do more to ele- 
vate the condition of our young men than 
the abstract inculcation of all the ethical and 
moral codes ever promulgated. There is a vitality 
about them that is soul-inspiring ; you feel the 
writer’s heart beatin every line. His love ofhumor 
is uncontrollable, neither the gravity of his pro- 
fession, nor the overflowing sympathies of his 
nature, can overcome it. When you open his jour- 
nal you feel that it could have been written by 
no other than—Dixon. Tears at his scenes in 
practice, shouts of laughter at his satirical 
sketches and anecdotes, and indignation at his 
audacious charges upon yourself and your vices, 
are sure to follow the perusal of his unequaled 
pages. The reader will throw it down with in- 
dignation, when some quaint line will meet his 
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eye, and he will be surprised at an exquisitely 
satirical sketch of the editor on some of his 
follies, written by his own pen! Anon you will 
find a severe examination of a course of treat- 
ment of some luckless patient, and an absolute 
condemnation of himself as a surgeon! The 
Water-Cure Journal and Phrenology comes in 
for its full share of satire, but we can assure the 
Doctor we enjoy some of his hits with peculiar 
gusto. Dr. Dixon possesses, as the reader will 
perceive by the cut, a remarkable resemblance 
to Louis Napoleon; but we see no resemblance 
in character to account for the likeness in fea- 
tures. Dr. D. is much taller and more erect, 
having a far more military bearing than Louis. 
In moral character there is a difference that all 
who know Dr. Dixon will at once recognize. 
Craft forms no part of his nature ; you might as 
well attempt to harness the lightning or the wind 
as to prevent him from abruptly expressing his 
opinion. He is utterly devoid of moral fear, and 
a most unselfish man. We will venture to assert 
that when you have once seen him, you will ac- 
knowledge that you have found the most serious 
yet playful specimen of his protean profession. 
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THE WHOLESALE METHOD 
OF EDUCATION. 





BY D. GREEN. 


No one is satisfied# in these driving times, un- 
less he is doing business on a large scale. The tact 
and shrewdness manifested in any business trans- 
action are too often judged of by the magnitude 
of the numbers which figure in the story, while 
the results of the operation seldom enter into 
the estimate. This condition of things naturally 
generates a desire to do business of every kind, 
so to speak, by wholesale. Every one is anxious 
to do something which shall make a large show, 
to produce the greatest possible effect with the 
least outlay of means; and the more nearly he 
can realize this greedy desire, the better, he is 
satisfied with himself, and the more he is respect- 
ed by his neighbors. 

Unfortunately, even the business of teaching 
—the education of the young—has shared in 
this universal tendency to do every thing by 
wholesale. Teachers in general are eager to get 
as many scholars as possible under their instruc- 
tion and control,_the more the better, it is 
thought, for it is supposed that they can as well 
instruct a hundred as a dozen, and with but little 
increase of labor. Thus, the passion for large 
numbers and an extended sphere of jurisdiction 
and labor, which would be comparatively harm- 
less if confined to material pursuits, has in- 
vaded the domain of mind, and the consequences 
it has there wrought are of the most pernicious 
and direful character. 

For, this wholesale system of imparting in- 
struction and developing mind, necessarily prac- 
ticed in large schools, is, so far as it goes, a mur- 
derous extinction of individuality in its victims. 
It overlooks the obvious fact that every individ- 
ual human being requires a special and peculiar 
training, as much as—nay, infinitely more than 
every individual fruit tree or corn plant. No 
two individuals ever did, or ever will exist, who 
required precisely the same amount and kind of 
culture and discipline ; and to bestow it upon all 
alike is to ignore a fact of the highest importance 
in the economy of the human mind. 

The civilized world is filled almost to over- 
flowing with schools and teachers, and instruction 
is poured out on every hand, as liberally, almost, 
as the common light and air. It is a great mis- 
fortune, however, that little of it is in any good 
degree adapted to the condition or the wants of 
its recipients. It is either too simple or too 
recondite. It either takes for granted some 
knowledge in the learner which he does not pos- 
sess, or it dwells tediously on points which are 
hackneyed and familiar. It is very seldom, in- 
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deed, that the instruction which is proffered is 
that best adapted to satisfy the wants, and in- 
crease, in any proper sense, the knowledge of the 
learner. 

How true, especially, must this be in the whole- 
sale system of instruction so much in vogue. 
How improbable, rather, how impossible, consid- 
ering the great diversity in the constitution, at- 
tainments, and capabilities of individuals, that a 
system of instruction upon any given subject 
can be prepared equally, and in the best manner, 
adapted to the intellectual necessities of a large 
number of pupils. How probable will it be, and 
how often does it happen, that a course thus 
prepared and served up for the benefit of a mul- 
titude, individually and collectively, proves in 
the end to be adapted to the wants and capaci- 
ties of none. 

This evil aspiration for large numbers, this fu- 
tile attempt, by a single person, to educate in 
any proper sense of the term a multitude of pu- 
pilsat the same time, has originated primarily 
in a false conception of the legitimate province 
and true mission of the educator. This is not 
merely to instruct, but to educate the child. If 
the communication of knowledge comprehended 
the whole of the teacher’s duty, there might be 
some plausibility in the wholesale scheme. This 
view of the teacher’s calling is, however, obso- 
lete. It savors too much of the dark ages, to be 
entertained by intelligent and reflecting persons 
in our day. By such persons it is commonly 
understood that not only to instruct the child, 
but likewise to develop and discipline his pow- 
ers, and to mould his habits, are a part of the 
teacher’s appropriate work; that even if his 
labors are confined to the single department of 
intellectual education, still his chief concern is 
not so much to store the mind with knowledge 
as to prepare its faculties by judicious training, 
to pursue and acquire knowledge successfully for 
themselves. Viewed in this aspect, the teacher’s 
calling is obviously incompatible with the idea 
of large numbers. Half a dozen subjects will 
afford him occasion for constant occupation and 
severe exercise of judgment, while his highest 
energies, perhaps, could be profitably expended 
upon a single one. 

Even the attempt to zmpart knowledge to 
many persons at once, as by the method of lec- 
tures, is not so successful in reality as it is com- 
monly supposed to be. At best, the lecturing 
system is a necessary evil,—a temporary substi- 
tute for a better method, which, in a more en- 
lightened future, is destined to supersede it. It 
is sometimes said that a lecturer can, in a single 
evening, communicate to an audience the results 
of his hard labor and study for years. So he 
can; but can he impart to them by so brief a 
process, such a knowledge of his subject as exists 
in his own mind? Is it possible for him by a 
mere verbal description, to confer on them the 
power to form and retain such conceptions as he 
himself possesses, and which he acquired by per- 
sonal experience, that is, by practical study? 
Take them six months after the lecture was given, 
and which knows the most of the subject, the 
lecturer or the auditor? The hearing of a lec- 
ture is of little use unless the hearer has previ- 
ously studied the subject, and become interested 
in it, in which case he may receive many ideas 
which will have such a relation to his previous 
knowledge as will cause them to be permanently 
remembered. 

The natural consequences of collecting large 
numbers under the charge of a single teacher, 
are obvious :—l. The necessity of classification 
becomes apparent at once, that the teacher may 
be able to address to each, any considerable por- 
tion of his labors. And it is this very act of 
classification—this herding together—the ignor- 

-ing of individuality, and merging the personality 
of several distinct and independent beings into 
one, which forms the core of the evils of the 
wholesale system. Of course, however much 
care may be exercised in making the classifica- 
tion, it is impossible but that characters very 
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various, and whose mental necessities are there- 
fore very diverse, will be associated, and will 
therefore receive the same instruction and dis- 
cipline. Whether such a course is productive of 
more good than evil is a serious question. 

2. Under such an arrangement, the best efforts 
of the teacher, however honest and well-intend- 
ed, can possess but little efficiency. Labors 
which extend over so much surface can not pen- 
etrate far below the surface, however much thor- 
oughness in discipline may be desired. The sys- 
tem evidently had its origin in a desire to do 
much, unattended by a corresponding care that 
it should be done wel/. The entire arrangement 
exhibits a lamentable looseness of operations,— 
a sweeping carelessness quite out of place in so 
responsible a work as education. The educator 
who feels a degree of solicitude for the proper 
performance of his work, at all commensurate 
with the magnitude of its objects, and being at 
the same time properly enlightened, will be com- 
pelled of necessity, to restrict his numbers with- 
in very narrow limits. At least, whoever shall 
attempt to avail himself of the inductive and 
practical methods of study, as pointed out in for- 
mer articles, will find sufficient employment for 
his time and energies with a very small number. 

3. Of course, any rational and persevering at- 
tempt to modify the intellectual bias of any one 
of them in particular, is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Pupils are left to follow their natural pre- 
dilections ; consequently, those faculties are ex- 
ercised most which are most predominant, in- 
stead of those which are deficient, and which 
therefore stand in need of special exercise. The 
legitimate object of education is thus reversed. 
The ultimate end to which the labors of the edu- 
cator should he constantly directed is the harmo- 
nious development of all the faculties, and this, 
manifestly, can be attained only by giving espe- 
cial care to those which are naturally deficient,— 
those which are originally strong can very-well 
take care of themselves. 

It is this constant discipline of the faculties, 
the frequent and persevering exercise of those 
which it is desired to strengthen, and the disuse 
of those which are to be held in check, which 
constitutes the most important instrumentality 
of the educator, and by the use of which he is 
enabled gradually to rear and perfect an intel- 
lectual superstructure modelled almost at his 
pleasure. To resign this is to give up nearly all 
that is valuable among his means for efficient 
mental improvements. Thus, by the wholesale 
process, the correct modelling and proper train- 
ing of the mind are thrown almost entirely out 
of the aims of the educator, and beyond the 
scope of his labors. 

Mental education is but the practical applica- 
tion of the philosophy of the human mind. 
How little do teachers realize this! Their pro- 
fession is nothing less than Practical Metaphy- 
sics, and they themselves aspire to the dignity of 
practical metaphysicians ; but how few of them 
ever attain to such elevated eonceptions! Is not 
this consideration sufficient to excite a suspicion 
of quackery? 

If this view be admitted, then, manifestly, one 
of the first requisites of the educator is a knowl- 
edge of mental Science. Whoever attempts to 
educate mind, in ignorance of the fundamental 
and necessary laws of its development and ac- 
tion,—laws which are as definite and invariable 
as those which reign in the material world,—- 
must inevitably, in an enlightened view of the 
subject, be set down asanempiric. In the lower 
department of our nature, the physical, what 
would be thought of the pretended physician who 
is ignorant of the structure, functions, and laws 
of the human organism? Moreover, not only is 
a knowledge of Human Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, and of the laws of health in general, a pri- 
mary requisite in the physician ; he must, like- 
wise, be acquainted with the peculiar condition 
of any case which he proposes to treat, in order to 
be able to adapt the agencies he employs to 
the special requirements of any particular case. 
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All this is expected of the intelligent physician, 
and the demand appears to be in no way unrea- 
sonable. But what would be thought of the 
teacher who should attempt to pursue a similar 
course? who should demand of parents, on ac- 
cepting the charge of the education of their 
children, an acquaintance with their predominant 
inclinations, idiosyncrasies, habits and previous 
education, in order to the more enlightened and 
judicious direction of his efforts for their im- 
provement? As is the physiology of the animal 
system, so is the physiology of mind. While 
there exists a general uniformity of constitution 
and action, sufficient to justify the hackneyed 
observation that “ human nature is every where 
the same,’’ there is yet an infinite diversity of 
individual traits, which exercise so material an 
influence on the formation of character, as to 
render a knowledge of them in any individual 
case, an indispensable requisite to its intelligent 
educational treatment. An acquaintance with 
the philosophy of mind in general, even though 
fortified by extensive observation of human 
character, is not sufficient. 

It is easy to perceive the bearing of these 
remarks on the subject under review, namely, 
the policy of placing the education of a large 
number of children in the hands of a single per- 
son, however well-fitted he may be for the duties 
of aneducator. With sucha multitude to divide 
his labors, how can they be otherwise than super- 
ficial? How can he be expected to learn, much 
more to observe in practice, the peculiar mental 
characteristics and tendencies of each one of his 
pupils, regarding each as an object of special 
study and effort, for whose highest improvement 
his profoundest knowledge and best energies are 
to be taxed? Such a thing, though entirely 
feasible with a few pupils, is evidently out of 
the power of any one who has a large number 
on his hands. However much it may be desired, 
in practice it is never attempted. It is too man- 
ifestly absurd. 

It follows, that in a rational system of educa- 
tion, the number in charge of a single teacher 
must be limited to a very few—so few that he 
may be able to become perfectly acquainted with 
the mental character and condition of each, in 
its minutest features, and to adopt in their train- 
ing such a diversity of treatment as their differ- 
ent necessities require. And here comes one of 
the most important, perhaps the most important 
application of the science of Phrenology. Had it 
ho other use whatever, itsimportance as furnishing 
to the enlightened and skilful educator an index of 
mental character, from which he may frame a code 
of rules for individual management, infallible and 
certain of success, is sufficient to justify and am- 
ply repay its assiduous study and thorough ac- 
quisition by every one devoted to teaching. A 
comprehensive and practical knowledge of this 
useful science deserves to be looked upon as a 
necessary accomplishment in a teacher of the 
young. The individual who makes teaching his 
chosen profession, and yet neglects to acquire 
this fundamental requisite, is deficient in a very 
necessary branch of his art, and should be so 
regarded. The deficiency is so great and funda- 
mental as to afford sufficient ground for with- 
holding his credentials. The progressive neces- 
sities of the age require as much as this, in order 
that the theory and practice of education may 
keep pace with its sister arts and sciences. 

In the absence of this necessary knowledge, 
and for supplying immediate wants, the services 
of professional Phrenologists should be called 
into requisition; but for the future, reliance 
should not be placed alone on these. The neces- 
sities of every teacher, in a rational practice of 
his art, will require the possession by himself of 
this knowledge which forms the fundamental 
basis of his profession. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER IV. 





—_ 


Proposal rejected, but prisons on the principle of separate confinement instituted—Pentonville reforma- 
atory prison, its history noticed—-Effects of separate confinement on the nervous system—Insanity, 
how it should be viewed in relation to crime—Hrrors in the present state of the law on this subject. 


In this country there are two kinds of prisons: first, county and borough 
prisons, in which are confined persons convicted of slight offences, and who 
will be restored to society in periods varying from one month to three 
years; and, secondly, Government prisons, for those convicted of more 
serious crimes. In 1837, Lord John Russell recommended to the magis- 
trates to adopt the system of separate confinement, and in virtue of the 
Act 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 56, passed in 1839, between fifty and sixty pris- 
ons have been erected on that principle. The Government prisons, are the 
Pentonville, Parkhurst, Millbank, Portland, Portsmouth, and Dartmoor 
prisons, and the hulks, which are managed by directors, appointed under 
the Act 5 Vict. ch. 29.* Licut.-Col. Jebb is their present chairman. In 
July, 1843, an Act was passed, converting the Penitentiary at Millbank 
into a depst for convicts under sentence of transportation, and it was 
named Millbank prison. Into it, the convicts were received from the 
county and borough prisons, and individually examined. They were di- 
vided into classes, one class containing all those who had been sentenced 
to transportation for life, and also all those-who had been sentenced for 
any of the crimes formerly punished with death, such as arson, bur- 
glary, rape, and other heinous offences. All these were sent to Norfolk 
Island, the penal settlement of the Australian colonies. Convicts sen- 
tenced for shorter periods were divided into two classes :—First, the more 
intelligent and those most likely to be benefited by discipline, were sent 
to Pentonville prison,—constructed on the separate system, and specially 
intended as a reformatory experiment. Secondly, the remainder were sent 
to Van Diemen’s Land, excepting invalids and married persons, who were 
committed to a prison-ship connected with the arsenal at Woolwich. All 
boys under sixteen years of age, sentenced to transportation, were sent to 
Parkhurst prison, where they remained under training for several years, 
and were then sent out, generally to Swamriver, with conditional pardon. 

We shall direct our attention, first, to the reformatory model prison at 
Pentonville, which was opened in 1843. It was placed under special com- 
missioners, and in it the convicts underwent seclusion in separate cells, 
were trained to industry, and received moral and religious instruction for 
eighteen months, previous to being shipped for New South Wales. At first 
the commissioners of the prison were very earnest in watching the effects 
of the separate confinement, and frequently visited the prisoners, narrowly 
inspected their appearance, and questioned them about their feelings. The 
artful men seemed to evince mental aberration, but it was feigned. The 
fourth report of the commissioners of the prison states that, “The experi- 
ence of another year, strengthened by the highly gratifying account which 
we have received as regards the conduct of the prisoners who have been sent 
abroad, both during the voyage and subsequent to their arrival in Australia, 
has more strongly than ever impressed us with the value of this corrective 
and reformatory system of prison discipline.” “The conclusion of the fifth 
report,’ says Mr. Burt, “ repeats these previous opinions, and contains the 
following remarkable passage : ‘On reviewing these opinions, and taking 
advantage of the experience of another year, we feel warranted in express- 
ing our firm conviction, that the moral results of the discipline have been 
most encouraging, and attended with a success which we believe is without 
parallel in the history of prison discipline.’”’ (The italics are Mr. Burt’s.) 

What, then, led to the success of the system thus highly extolled? And 
why, instead of being generally adopted, has it been modified, and latterly 
almost abandoned? It is a strong confirmation of the views which we are 
about to maintain, that the success was owing to selection. ‘At first,’”’ says 
Mr. Burt, “care was exercised to secure a hopeful class of prisoners for the 
experiment ;” and he adds, “ there are strong reasons for believing that, 
from the combined operation of punishment and instruction, a very large 
proportion of the early Pentonville prisoners were reformed. Towards the 
close of 1849, however, an important ehange took place in the assignment 
of prisoners to Pentonville. The lightness of their crimes and hopefulness 
of reformation were no longer made the grounds of their SELECTION 3 
all classes of convicts were admitted without distinction ; in some cases 
prisoners were selected for this prison on account of the gravity of their 
crimes, the length of their sentences, and some because they were found 
hoplessly incorrigible at other convict establishments. After this change, 
the prison became characterized by worse than an absence of reformation. 
For this change, as to the criminal character of the prisoners, took place 
concurrently with the changes in the system. Men guilty of most atro- 
cious crimes, habituated to all the villany practiced at the hulks and worst 
prisons in England, and in many cases as ungovernable as they were de- 
praved, were selected for Pentonville at the same time that the disci- 
pline was relaxed, the term reduced, and the amount of moral instruction 
diminished.”’—p. 36. Mr. Burt says also, “Formerly, there had been small 
parties of bad men, and the majority greatly improved ; now, the propor- 


. 





* Pentonville prison is the only one of these which adopts the separate system exclusively. 
Millbank has it partially in operation, and Parkhurst applies it to each prisoner in the first 
period only of his stay there, 
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tions of the bad and the good were reversed ; it was a small party of well- 
disposed men, and the rest unchanged or imperfectly reclaimed.””—p. 24. 

The circumstances which led to this change was the rebellion of the col- 
onies against receiving more convicts, which forced the Home Government 
to crowd Pentonville with prisoners of every diversity of character, to 
shorten the period of their separate confinement, and to transfer them at 
the end of twelve months to Portland Island. 

The following facts, then, seem to be established: first, the rejection, 
without trial, of a method which Sir George Mackenzie and forty other 
respectable persons recommended on experience, as calculated to enable 
the Home Government to select the best convicts to be sent to Australia ; 
secondly, the trial of the Pentonville reformatory prison, as a means of 
preparing the convicts for the colonies,—its success when judicious selection 
was made, and its failure when this practice was abandoned ; and finally, 
the failure of all the other methods of treatment, resulting at last in such 
a determined rejection of convicts by the colonies as compelled the Goy- 
ernment to pass the Act quoted in our title, retaining them at home, and 
punishing them by penal servitude. If the colonists of Australia and the 
Cape of Good Hope could not endure the licentiousness of the convicts 
sent to them, how shall we support it? And if all our model and reforma- 
tory prisons have failed to fit convicts for being received into colonial 
society, will the future forms of “penal servitude” be such eminent im- 
provements on these as to restore them here to freedom, thoroughly re- 
formed? The gravity of these questions needs no eloquence to enhance 
it ; and at this moment no greater responsibility lies on any minister of the 
Crown than that which attaches to the Home Secretary, in erecting new 
and remodelling old prisons, and in drawing up a new code of prison disci- 
pline. At the risk of encountering many prejudices, we shall proceed to 
state our own views of the subject, founded on thirty years’ observation, on 
personal visits to the chief prisons in Great Britain and the United States of 
North America, and extensive communications with the governors of jails 
and with magistrates in these countries. 

We lay down, then, as fundamental facts in this question, that in dealing 
with criminals we are dealing with mind, and that in this world the mind 
acts by means of, and depends for its condition upon, the cerehkral organ- 
ism ; and that it can not be guided or controlled except by influences acting 
in conformity to the laws of that organism. It is true, no doubt, that in 
a state of health, from our not being conscious of the existence of our 
brains, their functions, which assume the form of desires, emotions, and 
intellectual perceptions, are ascribed by us to something which we call 
mind, But the moment the brain is injured, or seriously affected by exter- 
nal or internal disturbing causes, the most irrefragable evidence is present- 
ed that these mental phenomena are dependent, in this world, on its condi- 
tion. M. Richerand had a patient whose brain was exposed in consequence 
of disease of the skull. One day, in washing off the purulent matter, he 
chanced to press with more than usual force ; and instantly the patient, 
who, the moment before, had answered his questions with perfect correct- 
ness, stopped short in the middle of a sentence, and became altogether in- 
sensible. As the pressure gave her no pain, it was repeated thrice, and 
always with the same result. She uniformly recovered her faculties the 
moment the pressure was taken off.* Many similar instances are recorded 
by medical authors ; but the facts are so trite, and the cases so well known 
to physiological readers, that we forbear to enter further into details, 
Nevertheless, generally speaking, nearly all the thinking, and all the action, 
of the present generation, continues to proceed on the hypothesis of an 
independent spiritual mind. The influence of the organism may be ac- 
knowledged by some in words, but by very few is it acted on as a fixed 
principle in the constitution of human nature. Mr. Burt, who appends 
B.A. to his name, may be cited as a specimen of the average state of knowl- 
edge of English gentlemen, educated at the Universities, on this subject. 
He writes :—“If the physical energies were undermined in separation, the 
system would be objectionable upon other grounds; there is, however, no 
proof that injury to the health is a result of the discipline. But even if 
physical health were enfeebled, what connection is there between robustness 
of muscle and sanity of will? The most heroic fortitude is constantly 
exhibited by the delicate woman, by the exhausted captive, and by the 
invalid ; and how often, on the other hand, does the man of brute courage 
and giant strength, bear the brand of moral cowardice !’’—p. 81. We shall 
discuss these phenomena at a later stage of our inquiry, and at present 
refer to the passage only as an example of the estimate formed by Mr. 
Burt, the Assistant Chaplain of a Model Prison, of the relation between 
the condition of the organism and the vigor of the mental powers. 

This general disseverance, in most men’s minds, of the mental phenome- 
na from the living organism may probably be explained by the extreme 
difficulty with which new modes of thinking enter practically into the un- 
derstanding. At first the doctrine of the rotation of the earth excited 
intense and almost universal ridicule, and, for several generations after its 
truth was demonstrated, even educated men continued to feel, think, speak, 
and act, on the old hypothesis of its standing still; and we doubt much if 
the slenderly educated portion of our people do not still believe that it 
is at rest, and that the sun, moon, and stars move round it. We have seen 
the first announcement of the functions of the brain treated in a similar 
spirit ; and the generation is not yet born that will appreciate the full practi- 
cal import of the simple proposition, that the mental powers are depend- 
ent, in this world, for their general strength or feebleness, their activity or 





* “ Nouveaux Elcmens de Physiologie.” th edition, ii. 195-6, 
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inactivity, and their various degrees of relative strength and weakness in 
each individual, on the state of that organ. Being convinced, however, by 
observation and extensive experience, that this is the fact, we shall state 
certain results of ignoring it. 

But before entering in detail into the evils which, in the present state of 
our law, flow from that source, we beg to observe that the whole judicial 
embarrassments arising, in criminal prosecutions, from questions of insan- 
ity, might at once be cleared away, simply by abandoning the vicious prin- 
ciple of punishment, or vengeance and pain inflicted to deter others, and 


_resting solely on the object of protection to society against renewed out- 


rages by each offender himself. Mr. Justice Hurlbut says :—“‘A jury can 
determine whether a homicide has been perpetrated—whether done by ac- 
cident or desigzn—whether in self defence or not—-and is not that enough? 
If done by design, and not in self defence, ought the law to inquire fur- 
ther? It must inquire further, if the prisoner is to be punished for the 
act—that is, if he is to have vengeance inflicted on him. It would be cruel, 
indeed, to inflict vengeance on an insane man; but it is not cruel to re- 
strain him and to cure him, which is precisely what justice and humanity 
require in allcases. * * * * The verdict (of insanity) does not imply 
that he has not slain a fellow creature—does not mean that he is a safe 
man to go at large ; on the contrary, by reason of his mania, he is the most 
dangerous of men. But what the jury mean by a verdict of acquittal, is, 
that he is not a proper subject for punishment—i. e., vengeance ought not to 
be inflicted upon him, because he is stricken of heaven and is not morally 
responsible for his acts.’’—p. 67 

If the principle here recommended were adopted, the inquiry into the 
point of his sanity or insanity would commence after the verdict had con- 
signed him to the public custody, and the sole object of it would be to de- 
termine the manner in which he should be treated. The persons to decide 
on his mental state would naturally be physicians skilled in cerebral-phy- 
siology. If they, after a solemn inquiry, found him sane, he should be 
remitted to the class for reformation ; if insane, to a lunatic asylum for 
cure ; and he should not be liberated until the same authorities had certi- 
fied that society would no longer be in danger from his actions. 

The difficulty, not to say impossibility, of defining insanity, arises from 
the nature of the affection itself. Most physiologists now regard the brain 
not as a single organ, but as a congeries of distinct mental organs, some 
manifesting animal propensities, some moral emotions, and others intellect- 
ual faculties. Each may become diseased by itself, or in conjunction with 
a group, or with the whole of the other organs: and the disease may 
be structural, functional, idiopathic, or sympathetic. Assuming, then, 
the number of organs to be thirty-five, or even twenty, or ten, the problem 
is to draw up a definition of insanity which shall accurately embrace all 
diseases of single organs, also of groups, and also of the whole brain, with 
all the endless modifications arising from the disease affecting one or more 
animal, one or more moral, or one or more intellectual organs, and also 
arising from one, or from two or more combined, of the before-mentioned 
classes of disease. There is no cause for wonder, therefore, that lawyers, 
judges, and physicians, have failed to agree on a definition of unsound 
mind. In our opinion, the thing is impossible ; and the only way in which 
the question of sanity or insanity in each particular case can be decided, is to 
call in physicians and cerebral physiologists, whose professional duty it has 
been to observe and treat the insane,—to produce the alleged insane person 
before them, and also evidence of his mental manifestations, and to consti- 
tute them a jury with power to return a verdict which shall decide the 
question. They must estimate the condition of mind of the person before 
them ; for no other way is open. They should have the aid of a lawyer as 
assessor, to help them to give precision and form to their investigations 
and decision. 

But we are still so far from arriving at this view of the question of in- 
sanity that it becomes necessary to consider it in its existing form. In the 
first place, then, in consequence of the law ignoring the influence of the 
organism on mental action, it in many instances does not distinguish be- 
tween crime and insanity at any stage of its action. We know that when 
the organs of hearing are inflamed, the mere abnormal excitement of the 
organic apparatus will make our hearing unusually acute, and even cause 
us to fancy we hear noises which have no real existence ; while a sudden 
injury to the eye, by the stimulus it imparts to the nervous structure, sim- 
ulates the impression of light, even in the dark. Similar phenomena occur 
in the case of the intellectual faculties. There are times when strains of 
music rush on our minds irresistibly, or when favorite ideas clothed in 
exquisite passages of prose or poetry, or when some ingenious contrivances 
in mechanism which we have devised, will absolutely possess us during our 
waking hours and haunt usin our sleep. These phenomena are owing to 
the excitement of certain cerebral organs from internal causes, and our 
inability to stop the current of them arises from our will having no com- 
mand over the organic action that produces it. But the organs of our 
emotional faculties also are subject to the same law. There are instances 
of excitement, from internal causes, of one or more of the emotions which 
impel an individual to do some act for their gratification—to kill, for 
instance, or to burn, or to steal—as involuntarily, as we hear sounds, see 
flashes of light, or perceive music, without the operation of external causes. 
When the excitement of the emotional organs becomes excessive, it dis- 
turbs the action of the intellect ; in some cases filling it with delusions,— 
in others, impelling it to act, without perverting it. The law refuses to 
recognize these facts and their consequences. It absolutely ignores insan- 
ity arising from overwhelming excitement of the emotional, unless the dis- 
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ease involves also the intellectual organs. And not only so, but when the 
intellect also is affected by delusions, arising from either this source, or 
idiopathically, it requires a strictly logical connection between the subject 
of the delusion and the act done in consequence of it, to constitute insan- 
ity : in other words, it demands, first, that the intellect shall be unsound and 
possessed by delusions before the plea of insanity can be listened to; and, 
secondly, that before effect can be given to the plea, the intellect shall have 
acted with perfect logical sequence in following out the delusion into deeds. 
This is shown by the following legal authority. 

In the case of Regina v. McNaughten, the House of Lords propounded 
to the Judges of England certain questions on the law of insanity in rela- 
tion to erime, and among the answers returned was the following,—to the 
fourth question :—“ The answer to this question must of course depend on 
the nature of the delusion ; but making the same assumption as we did 
before, that he (the accused) labors under such partial delusion only, and 
is not in other respects insane, we think he must be considered in the same 
situation as to responsibility as if the facts with respect to which the 
delusion exists were real. For example, if, under the influence of his 
delusion, he supposes another man to be in the act of attempting to take 
away his life, and he kills that man, as he supposes in self-defence, he would 
be exempt from punishment. If his delusion was that the deceased had in- 
flicted a serious injury to his character and fortune, and he killed him in 
revenge for such supposed injury, he would be liable to punishment.”* The 
sole distinction between these cases is, that in the first the accused acted 
logically, on his delusion ; while in the second he acted illogically, because 
a sound mind, assuming the facts to be real, would have prosecuted the de- 
famer for damages, whereas the accused killed him. The second instance indi- 
cates, if possible, a wider extent of mental disease than the first: in it the 
act done under the delusion is more abnormal than that committed in the 
first, and shows the man to be more insane. But the error in the opinion 
of the judges is elucidated still more forcibly by the following case, which 
actually occurred. 

Robert Dean, a weak, but affectionate and religious young man, fell vio- 
lently in love with a young woman, and proposed marriage to her. She 
declined his addresses ; on which he resolved to kill her. Before finding a 
suitable opportunity, he met a little girl of whom he had always been fond, 
but who was in no way connected with the offending object of his love, and 
he killed her. He then gave himself up at a police station, confessing him- 
self to be the murderer of the child : he was tried, found guilty, and hanged. 
A cast of his head may be seen in several Phrenological museums, and it 
shows large organs of Amativeness, Destructiveness, and Veneration, with 
no want of Benevolence, but a low development of the intellectual organs. 
The facts indicated that the excitement of the amative organ occasioned 
by his disappoinment in love had extended to other parts of his brain, and 
produced the insane manifestations described. While under sentence of 
death, he explained the motives of his conduct in killing the child. He 
was of a very religious disposition, and thought that if he killed the young 
woman, she might go unprepared into eternity, and incur eternal perdition ; 
while the soul of the child, from its innocence, would be safe ; and there- 
fore he killed the latter. ~All these facts were proved at the trial, and also 
that the young man was known to be weak in mind ; nevertheless, as the 
law did not recognize an ungovernable destructive impulse as insanity, and 
as no delusion could be proved to exist in Dean’s mind in reference to the 
child, which if logically acted on, could have led to his killing her, he was 
held to be perfectly responsible, and treated accordingly. Analogous cases 
occur from time to time before our criminal courts, and no spectacle is 
more humiliating than the helpless confusion of ideas then exhibited by 
counsel, medical witnesses, and presiding judges, when all of them have 
agreed to ignore the physiology of the brain. 
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INSANE IIN CANADA. 


We learn from the American Journal of Insanity, that there is an urgent 
necessity for the immediate erection of additional asylums for the reception 
of the lunatic population of the Provinces. 


According to the census report, there are now in Upper Canada one 
thousand and sixty-nine persons of unsound mind ; in Lower Canada there 
are one thousand seven hundred and sixty-three, making a total for the 
Province of two thousand eight hundred and two. Of these, one thousand 
four hundred and ten are males, one thousand three hundred and ninety- 
two females. The whole population, according to the same report, is one 
million eight hundred and forty-two thousand one hundred and three ; the 
eastern section containing eight hundred and eighty thousand two hundred 
and sixty-one; the western, nine hundred and and fifty-one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-two. The proportion of lunatics to the entire popula- 
tion will therefore be one to six hundred and fifty-seven. This is a ratio 
greater than obtains in most countries. In England, France, United States, 
Belgium and Prussia, the ratio is one to one thousand. In Scotland and 
Norway, however, the ratio is greater. In the former it is one to five hun- 
dred and seventy-three ; in the latter, one to five hundred and fifty-one. 





* “Archbold’s Pleading and Evidence in Criminal Cases,” 
Walsby, Esq. P. 16 


12th edition. By W. N. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE 


versus HARD TIMES. By D.P.Burzer. Much of the 
ery of “hard times” will cease when men choose the occu- 
pations for which nature has best qualified them, A very 
great majority of the “unlucky” and “unfortunate” in 
society have failed to start right in life; they chose the 
wrong occupation or profession, or did not choose any 
—in fact, most of them never had any definite idea for 
what pursuit they were best qualified by nature. Think of 
it—a young man, entirely dependent upon his own re- 
sources, setting out upon the great voyage of life destitute 
of both compass and chart; without any definite object in 
view; without any certain knowledge of himself, upon 
which he can confidently rely, and reasonably hope for 
success, 

Ifin this emergency he dares hope, memory and observa- 
tion set in dread array before him thousands of stubborn 
and discouraging facts; he sees all around him those who, 
like himself, dared hope, BuT FAILED. How different the 
condition of that young man who has made self-knowledge 
a study from childhood; who has informed himself thor- 
oughly of all the peculiarities of his nature—his weak and 
his strong points, including his liabilities under the great 
variety of circumstances of life—who is now prepared to 
calculate coolly and with certainty upon the degree of suc- 
cess he may reasonably expect in the various occupations 
and professions. Suppose he is not successful in his first 
attempts, it is no serious discouragement to him; he has a 
firm basis, a true chart, an unerring guide; he knows, what- 
ever appears, or whatever his feelings at the time, he knows, 
that by a love of things, from a necessity of nature, that 
ultimate success is certain ; that it is, a question only of. 
time and circumstances. At all events, he is happy, hope- 
ful, and confident; no¢ harassed by doubts, impatience, and 
despair; or wasting a life-time in fruitless attempts; con- 
stantly changing from one pursuit to another, and never 
happening to blunder into his natwral sphere. 

Young men, if you would be happy, useful, and successful, 
study yourselves first, and thoroughly ; have a definite ob- 
ject in view, and never lose sight of it; let your school 
education be such as shall best qualify you to discharge the 
duties of your éntelligently chosen sphere; and never suffer 
yourselves to be deluded with the notion that a knowledge 
of Greck can be a substitute for self-knowledge. This choos- 
ing one’s pursuit or sphere in harmony with nature’s de- 
mands, is but choosing intelligently and knowingly, and this 
gives intellect the helm; and if intellect guwédes in this mat- 
ter, it will be likely to in a general sense. 

There is a moral bearing in this matter. Success is fa- 
vorable to education, religion, and good morals, Dissipation 
to immorality, irreligion, and crime, are most likely to be 
associated with a want of success and prosperity. In fact, 
crime in general is mostly the result of a want of prosperity 
in business and disappointed ambition. There is no more 

effectual way of relieving the alms-houses, jails, houses of 
correction, and State prisons; and closing grog-shops, and 
houses of ill-fame, than for every man, woman, and child to 
understand themselves thoroughly, and choose their sphere 
in accordance. ‘“ Phrenology may be true, but it is of no 
use.” The man or woman who says that, is blind in more 
senses than one.—Phrenological Cabinet, 142 Washing- 
ton st, Boston, 


A Goop Ipza.—One of our subscribers says,— 
a friend of mine, a zealous advocate of Phrenological princi- 
ples, recently struck a new idea, which seems to me worthy 
of notice. Nearly a year since, he was at your office, in New 
York, and was examined by Mr. Fowler, took @ chart 
and written description, which was a most perfect descrip- 


tion of his character, A few days ago, he said to me, I am 
going to have my chart printed. I simply remarked, it 
would be a good idea, and thought no more of it, until he 
brought themintoshowme. They were printed on a beau- 
tiful sheet of about eighteen inches square, with an elegant 
border in gilt, which he intends to have framed, to hang in 
his parlor. He made me a present of one, in doing which 
said he, “There, that is worth all the portraits in creation. 
It is equally as ornamental, and contains what is of much 
more importance—the likeness of the soul. If those visit- 
ing you could be induced to leave their written manuscripts, 
and have them printed as I have described, it would servea 
double purpose of the ornamental, and delineation of the 
features of the mind, which can be preserved equally as long 
as any portrait—and by posterity be more highly prized, 
“ Yours, for the great reformation, N. W. D.” 














HEAD SUPPORTERS, 


FOR REST AND SLEEP IN RAILROAD CARS. 


Tuer addition to common railroad car seats in the form of 
a head supporter, which is represented by the above en- 
graving, has just been patented by J. N. Williams, of Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

The cut represents two supporters, one up against the 
panel at the side of the car (a), the other down over the seat- 
back (2) in position for use. 

Mr. W. places two very nice soft cushions upon springs 
which rest upon a bar, running parallel to and just above 
the top of the seat (), for the purpose of giving an easy sup- 
port to the head. These cushions may both be changed 
over to opposite sides of the bar, and serve for the next ad- 
joining seat when the seat is reversed in position. This bar 
is suspended by a cord from the side of the car (a) extend- 
ing to its opposite end. The cushions may both be elevated 
out of the way by raising the bar up vertically by the side 
of the frame of the car, when it will be caught by a hook 
and retained in this position until again required for use by 
the passsenger, 

The advantages claimed for this improvement are, that 
they take up less room than other forms; they can be put 
out of the way when not in use; they can be on springs, 
and thus easier for the head; they can be kept clean more 
easily, the first cost is less, and they are more durable- 
Further information may be obtained by applying to the 
inventor, or to Clark & Jesup, No. 70 Beaver st., this city. 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 
REJECTED AT THE PATENT OFFICE. 


TueERE are few inventors who are aware that more than 
one half the applications for patents at the Patent Office are 
rejected either for want of novelty or utility, but more gen- 
erally for the former reason. Whoever invents a new and 
useful improvement in any machine, or makes a useful dis- 
covery in any art, should become acquainted with the his- 
tory and progress of that branch of industry which he seeks 
to improve; and in case he cannot inform himself in this 
respect, it is his duty to consult those who are informed. 
It is trne he may not always get good advice, eyen from 
those who are able to give it; but he can do no better than 
risk his chance after he has consulted those who should be 
prepared to direct him aright. The amount of labor ex- 
pended in useless toil in many departments of industry, for 
want of an observance of these rules, is often deplorable. 
It would be still more to be regretted, was it not equally 
true that many have been successful; and already a vast 
amount of labor is daily being performed by labor-saving 
machinery, which was formerly worked out by the sweat 
of the brow. The advantages from this machinery are so 
immense, that the failures and the exceptions, although 
they fall hard upon a most worthy, as well as enthusiastic 
class of citizens, may be regarded as comparatively trifling; 


all great achievements have their martyrs,—and inventors 
are not unfrequently among the victims. 

The following, from the Montgomery Watchman, is a 
graphic picture of the repository for rejected applications :— 


“Everybody knows that there are accumulated in the 
Patent Office several thousand miniature models of all sorts 
of patented machines, But everybody does not know thatin 
the vaults underneath there are nearly double the number of 
models of rejected inventions. It is a huge mausoleum of 
departed ingenuity. Here lie the mortal remains of such 
machines as perished in their early infancy. There are little 
locks and pulley-blocks, silk reels and water wheels, power ~ 
looms and mill flumes, wind-mills and Jones’ pills, sewing 
machines and mowing machines, fanning machines and tan- 
ning machines, shingle splitters and stock knitters, rocking 
chairs and winding stairs, cultivators, dumb waiters, and 
refrigerators, mouse traps and razor strops, life-preserving 
boats and India-rubber overcoats, iron doors and grain 
sowers, latches and lucifer-matches, gas burners, bedstead 
turners, spark arresters and liquor testers, blacksmiths’ 
vices, moulds for water ices, cradles, ladles, lamps, clamps, 
nails, pails, scales, rails, and all sorts of apparatus for cotton 
winding, book binding, stove casting, rock blasting, cloth 
stitching, car hitching, flax breaking, grain raking, paper 
making and portrait taking, &c., &c., &c. There are over 
fifteen thousand of them in all. Odd enough they look— 
such a maze of dusty little wheels, and gearing, and machin- 
ery, and all silent, motionless, and forgotten There is 
something of the toy shop about it, and something of the 
graye yard. But each one was brought here by some ex- 
ulting inventor, who foresaw for it a ‘manifest destiny,’ and 
for himself a glorious future. What sleepless nights have 
been passed over some of them? What a story of disap- 
pointment must be connected with every one of them! 
How many wasted days and unfulfilled hopes lie buried in 
these vaults, under the simple inscription, ‘ Rejected.’ Bul- 
wer saw in a dream a library composed of the great books 
that never had been written; but that was nothing com- 
pared with this grand repository of machines that never 
were invented. 

“What’s the use of keeping them? Is it intended, when 
Uncle Sam gets rich, to bring them all up stairs, build 
eases and shelves for them, and arrange them systematically. 
Then when a man comes to the office with a reputation of 
some old invention, they will say to him, ‘Sir, your model 
is not patentable. Itis not new. You will find one on ex- 
actly the same principle in case B, on the sixth shelf, depos- 
ited by Peter Stokes in 1843.’ The disappointed applicant 
goes to case B, reconnoitres shelf No. 6, beholds the Stokes- 
ian failure—and departs, feeling with Solomon that there is 
indeed nothing new under the sun. 

“Your inventor is a man of high hopes and unbounded 
expectations, and it is not easy for him to give up his 
dreams. It is hard for him to believe that the work he has 
been for months or years elaborating, has been done before, 
and done better by somebody else. When the Examiners 
tell him so, he does not believe them. When they arguo 
with him, he sets them down as prejudiced—bribed may 
be. The Commissioner himself cannot convince him, 


Or if convinced against his will, 
He’s of the same opinion still! 


“ Nothing but ocular demonstration will satisfy him of the 
fact, and it is to supply that demonstration that those models 
are treasured up against his coming. No man, until he has 
tried it, can tell what ‘ill-omened shapes’ lurk privily in 
wait for him, in those vaults.” 

Inventions which have been rejected for want of novelty, 
often contain patentable features; some of the forms of the 
machine may conflict with inventions, rejections, or expired 
patents already at the office, and yet the new applicant 
be legally entitled to a protection which would perhaps be 
sufficient for his purpose. We are prepared at our Patent 
Office Agency to make re-applications upon aménded papers 
and, in some cases, without any charge unless letters pateny 
are obtained. Our Patent Agency Department is noticed in 
another column, 


Porr’s Sxutu.— William Howitt says the skull 
of Porz is now in the private collection of a phrenologist. 
The manner in which it was obtained is said to have been 
this:—On some occasion of alteration in the church, or 
burial of some one in the same spot, the coffin of Pope ° 
was disinterred, and opened to see the state of the remains. 
By a bribe to the sexton of the time, possession of the skull 
was obtained for the night, and another skull was returned 
instead of it. Fifty pounds were paid to manage and carry 
through this transaction. Be this asit may, the skull of 
Pope figures in a private museum. 

The lamented Srurtzuerm, who died in Boston, and was 
buried in Mount Auburn, gave his skull, for the benefit of 
science, It is now in the keeping of a physician, one of the 
officers of the Phrenological Society. 

Inquiry will be made by future generations, for the skulls 
of Washington, Franklin, Webster, Astor, Girard, and those 
of other master minds, We have avery large collection ofthe 
skulls of murderers, who have been executed, and of soldiers 
killed on battle-fields, also of Indians, Africans, Egyptians, 
Chinese, and Cannibals, but we have only a fewfrom the 
higher class of minds, such as Reformers, Statesmen, Scho- 
lars, &e. Of these we have hundreds of casts, and busts 


from living heads, but not their skulls. 

What a treasure it would be, if some plan could be de- 
vised, by which these leading “types” conld be preserved 
as specimens, for scientific purposes, 
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PaRENoLoaicaL InretiiceNcs. — During the 
past month Mr. 0. 8. Fowurr has been giving lectures on 
Phrenology to the citizens of Montreal and vicinity, where 
the subject is at present exciting considerable attention. 
The Montreal Phrenological Soeicty, at whose solicitation 
he visited that city, is in a prosperous condition, and enrols 
among its members many of the first citizens. He is now 
in New England. 

L. N. Fow ur is giving the annual course of lectures in 
New York, with his usual success. During the day he is 
engaged at the Phrenological Cabinet, 808 Broadway, in 
giving professional delineations of character, with written 
descriptions, to citizens and strangers who have a desire to 
know themselves, 

H. B. Gissons has favored the citizens of Otsego county, 
N. Y., with a visit. Mr. G. isa pleasing and popular lectur- 
er, and well calculated to interest the candid inquirer after 
truth, 

Mr. Sizer, one of the firm of Fownrrs, Wetis & 
Co,, in Philadelphia, has just completed a course of lectures 
in Washington Hall in that city, at the close of which Prof. 
Harvey, of the Female Medical College of that city, was 
called to the Chair, when the following preamble and reso- 
lution, offered by Mr. John F. Graff, were adopted by ac- 
clamation: 


Whereas, The Course of Lectures by Mr. Nelson Sizer, of 
our city, now closed, has been to us a source of entertain- 
ment and instruction ; and whereas, in view of the magni- 
tude and importance of his subject, we deem it but an act 
of justice toward the Lecturer, to give a formal expression 
of opinion; therefore, : 

Hesolved, That the course of lectures on Phrenology, 
concluded this evening, by Mr. Sizer, haying been warmly 
received by a large and appreciative attendance; and as 
Phrenology is justly entitled to be called the “ Queen of Sci- 
ences” and “ Handmaid of Christianity”—and so because it 
is the science of the soul—we would hereby call. upon the 
lovers of truth, here and elsewhere, vigorously to aid in its 
general dissemination. ; 

2dly. Resolved, That next to the Bible—that great com- 
pendium of divine truth—there is no one subject in the 
wide universe of God, which may be so profitably enter- 
tained as that which relates to the proper training and de- 
velopment of a sound mind in a healthy body. 

8dly. Resolved, That inasmuch as Mr. Sizer, by his able 
manner of treating his rip has given us the most satis- 
factory evidence of his ability as a lecturer and practical ex- 
ponent of his favorite science, we do hereby extend to him 
a cordial welcome in the great field of reform, and invite 
him to repeat, at an early day, the course he has this even- 
ing concluded, 

4thly. Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by the 
Chairman and published in the Lepezr in this city, and a 
copy forwarded to the AMERICAN PurENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


PHRENOLOGY IN Boston.—The Boston Even- 
ing Journal of a recent date pays us the following compli- 
ment. 


At the end of the closing lecture at 142 Washington street, 
Thursday evening, the members of the Phrenological class 
unanimously passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we agree with the Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, 
that ‘“‘when a man properly understands himself mentally 
and physically—and not till then—his road to happiness is 
smooth, and society has the strongest guaranty for his good 
conduct and usefulness;” with Hon. Horace Mann, that 
“the principles of Phrenology lie at the bottom of all sound 
mental philosophy, all genuine theology, and all sciences de- 
pending upon the science of the mind;” with Professor Sil- 
liman, that “the pursuit of Phrenology is in the highest de- 
gree reasonable, philosophical, moral and religious;” and 
with proper estimate of ourselves, of our defects of charac- 
ter, and the best modes of supplying them, is to possess a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of this science. 

Resolved, That we tender tu Mr. D. P, Butler our most 
grateful acknowledgments for his eminently sound, clear, 
and practical instructions during the course of lectures just 
now closed; that we recognize in him those qualities and 
requirements which render him one of the ablest and most 
efficient teachers and expounders of Phrenology, in its 
——— and practical application to the wants of the in- 

ividual, and of society; and we feel the greatest confidence 
that we do but express the opinion of all who have become 
acquainted with the professional merits of Mr. Butler, when 
we announce our earnest conviction that no Phrenologist 
in the country is better qualified than himself to make cor- 
rect and reliable examinations, 
A. ©, Friron, Chairman, 


—_—_—_—_——_—+ 2 1 ee 


Tue Moon.—It has been discovered by calcu- 
lation, and demonstrated by a geometrical fact, that the 
moon’s centre of torm is eight miles nearer to us than her 
centre of gravity, through which, of course, her axis of rey- 
olution must ; or, in other words, this side of the moon 
i r than the other. We announce this 
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Tue OrrsPRING oF BLoop RELATIONS.—The fol- 
jowing Circular appears in the March No. of the Western 
Journal of Medicine ani Surgery, with a request by the 
editors that it be copied into the other Medical Journals of 
the country. The subject isa most important one—it has 
been frequently alluded to in the pages of this Journal—and 
we cheerfully give place to Dr. Bartlett's circular, which we 
hope will receive the attention it deserves.—Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. , : 


CrrouLar.—My attention has recently been directed to 
the defects in the offspring of parents related by consan- 
guinity. So frequent and serious haye the ill results of the 
intermarriage of blood-relations been found, that I deem it 
philanthropic to prepare a report on the subject, with a 
view to leading to legislative action on the subject. That 
my report may be as full and satisfactory as possible, I 
have to beg of physicians or others the favor of sending me 
histories of such cases as may have fallen under their ob- 
servation. 

The following questions, I believe, cover every point of 
interest in each case. To prevent confusion, the names of 
the parties, or their initials, should be given, though, of 
course, these will be suppressed in the report: 

How many instances of intermarriage among blood-rela- 
tions have you known? 

In how many of these were all the offspring perfect ? 

What was the state of health of each parent? Had the 
mother borne children previously? If so, were the first 
children of her relative inferior to the latter ones? 

Did the parents resemble one another? that is, had they 
the same peculiarity of form, manner, mode of thought, 
[complexion,] &c. ? 

Have the parents, in any case, been the offspring of blood- 
relations? 

How many children followed the union? How many of 
them were idiotic, epileptic, rachitic, or deaf? If none were 
80, what is the absolute and relative cleverness [intelligence] 
of each? 

In cases where the offspring have grown up, is there any 
tendency to insanity, epilepsy, or any similar disorder ? 

Has the mother of imperfect offspring married again? If 
so, what is the character of the children by this union? 

Joun Bartietr, M, D. 

Louisville, Ky., March 10,1855, . 


This whole subject has been very thoroughly discussed 
and elucidated in a work by Mr. O. 8. Fowler, entitled, 


Herrpitary Desornt: Its Laws and Facts 
applied to Human Improvement. In which it is shown 
that all transmission is governed by causation; the races 
and nations; family likenesses transmitted; physical 
strength; deformities; longevity; hereditary diseases; in- 
sanity; idiocy; moral and intellectual faculties transmis- 
sible. With numerous facts and illustrations, 


CoMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
Firewoop: 


Lbs. in Prop. Comp. 

@ cord. value. value, 
1—Shell-bark Hickory, - - - - 4469 $100 $7 40 
2—Common Walnut, - - -»- - 4221 0 97 7 03 
8—White Oak, - - - - - - - 8821 0 8st 6 09 
4--White Ash, - - - - - - - 8420 O77 570 
5—Swamp Whortleberry, - - - 3361 075 5 55 
6—Shrub Oak, - - - - - - - 83887 O74 547 
7—Apple Tree, - - -.- -'- - 8115 070 518 
8—Red Oak, - - - - - - - - 3083 O69 511 
9—Black Oak, - - - - - - - 8102 066 489 
10—White Beach, - - --- - - 2936 065 481 
11—Black Birch, - - - - - - - 2813 063 4 67 
12—Yellow Oak,- - - - - - - 2817 060 444 
18—White Elm, - - - - - - - 2692 058 429 
14—Maple,- - - - - - - - - 2668 054 400 
15—Buttonwood,- - - - - - - 2449 052 3885 
16—Spanish Oak,- - - - - - - 2391 O5L 38177 
17—White Birch, - - - - - - 2369 0658 8 56 
18—Pitch Pine, - - - - - - - 1904 043 813 
19 -White Pine, - - - - - - - 1868 042 3811 
20—Lombardy Poplar,- - - - - 1774 0 40 2% 


Each cord of wood when green, is estimated to contain 
one thousand four hundred and forty-three pounds of water. 
The farmer, then, who takes a cord of green wood to market 
has a load not much less for his team than his neighbor who 
should put on with his team that weight of water. The 
table shows the weight of a cord of different kinds of wood 
when dry, or seasoned, and the comparative value of the 
same, assuming as a standard the shell-bark or white-heart 
hickory. When possible, fire-wood should be seasoned and 


kept under cover, asm 


An Impostor.—It is a disagreeable task, though 
a duty, to expose wicked swindlers everywhere, and to 
guard the public against being deceived by them. There is 
a licentious scamp prowling about the country by the name 
of Gillette, professing to. be a Phrenologist and Physician. 
He visited New York city last summer, where he exhibited 
a “hand bill” with the names of distinguished persons at- 
tached, forged, no doubt, certifying to his “ pretensions.” 
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The name of this Journat was also made to endorse him. 
When we met him we determined to place him under arrest 
at once, for swindling, and notified him to that effect; but 
he made good his escape. The only course now left us is, 
to warn the public to beware of him. The last we heard of 
him, he exposed himself in public at Rouse’s Point, N. Y., 
where he was expelled from a hotel for taking improper lib- 
erties with a servant girl. The editor of the Rouse’s Point 
Advertiser thus notices this “scapegrace” : 


Our citizens have been favored with a course of lectures 
on Anatomy, Physiology, Phrenology, &c., by “A.M., M.D.” 
Gillette, who says he hails from New York city. We have 
not room nor time to do the Dr. justice this week. This 
we can say, we don’t envy the reputation which he has 
gained in this place. 


Subsequently he was ejected from the hotel, when he 
left town in double quick time. Look out for him! 


—— 


Dr. Froramncuam—What’s in a name ?—has 
given his estimate of Phrenology. We utters the following 
“ faint praise.” 


It has done some service, no doubt, in its line of research, 
and is not destitute of a real foundation in nature. No one 
refuses to concede to it,—perhaps no one ever did,—that the 
convolutions of the brain contain a certain plurality of 
parts in intimate and corresponding connection with differ- 
ent faculties, both intellectual and moral. We are not un- 
willing to admit, what even ancient art seems to have set 
its eye on, that certain configurations of the cranium are 
indicative or otherwise of certain inward dispositions, in a 
general way ; at least, that they are favorable or otherwise 
to the development of such dispositions, &c., &c. 


He then goes on to “ dissent” from views entertained by 
other Phrenologists, and declaims against something or 
other which he does not understand. We would refer Dr. 
Frothingham to Dr.—muddy—Pond, who seems to be 
sailing in the same old boat without chart or compass. But 
no matter, they have neither freight cr ballast, and will 
soon drift ashore, 


BREAKING Horses.—A new system of breaking 
in horses, by means of very few lessons, and so as to preserve 
all their precious qualities, has come into use; and what is 
singular is that the author of it is a French lady, named Isa- 
belle. Having agreat liking to horses, Mademoiselle Isa- 
belle, some years ago, began studying the different systems 
employed in breaking in horses, and came to the conclusion 
that they were all more or less defective. She then sought 
for a plan of her own, which should render the horse more 
tractable by developing its intelligence; and she succeeded 
in finding one so perfect, that the most restive horse is re- 
duced to obedience in a very short time, and without the 
slightest ill treatment. Her plan—as is almost always the 
case with things feally useful—is very simple. She begins 
by making the horse carry his head high and perpendicu- 
larly, whereby she prevents the weakness caused by the 
constant bending of the neck, gives free play to the muscles 
in the neck, and allows full action to be exercised over the 
mouth. Then she places on the horse a sursingle, sur- 
mounted by an iron rod, about fifteen inches long, which is 
bent about four inches forward at the summit. On each 
side of the rod are placed four rings, destined to receive the 
reins, according to the height that may be desired, 

The horse soon gets accustomed to this check, and it exer- 
cises a great moral effect on him—he places his head in such 
a manner as not to suffer from the bit in the mouth, and 
thereby soon gets accustomed to being held in hand by his 
rider or driver. The sursingle, also, promptly accustoms 
him to adopt the best movements, and to advance when de- 
sired, without offering any resistance. The breaker-in re- 
mains at the left of his horse, and is armed with a whip with 
aspurinit. After forming her system, Mademoiselle Isa- 
belle went into Germany, and practiced it with marked sue. 
cess, on horses belonging to the Prince de Lichtenstein, at 
Vieuna. From Vienna she went to Russia, and there stop- 
ped two years. In the course of that time, she rendered 
completely docile all the most restive horses of the model 
cavalry regiment at St. Petersburg as well as those of the 
Emperor Nicholas, Recently, sho returned to France, and, 
haying explained her plan, and stated its results to the Min_ 
ister of War, she was, by the special direction of the Em. 
peror, who was consulted, authorized to practice it on a num- 
ber of young horses of the regiment of Gwides, and with an 
equal number of recruits who had recently joined the regi- 
ment. The lessons were given under her direction, at the 
riding school of the Ecole Imperale d’Application d’Etat 
Major. After the fifteenth lesson they mancuvred with the 
tranquillity and precision of old troop-horses. 
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THE OCTAGON MODE OF BUILDING. 


A coRRESPONDENT in Iowa desires us to furnish the plan 
of an Octagon House. We accordingly present herewith a 
design furnished for The Horticulturist several years ago, 
by Henry A. Page, of Boston. Mr. Downing spoke at the 
time of the economy of this form of building as very con- 
siderable, and of its adaptedness for swhurban residences 
as also great. And sinee his day, A Home for All, by the 
Fow urs, of New York, is especially devoted to advocat- 
ing these andits other advantages. But yith them thero 
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are involved so many decided disadvantages, from angles, 
badly-fitting rooms, &c., that we should be unwilling to 
recommend this style of building to the public; and, in- 
deed, the fact that it has not been more extensively fol- 
lowed, with so many circumstances actually in its favor, is 
sufficient evidence that there must be still more on the 
other side. 

The ground plans given in the different fignres, are very 


! octagon of twenty-feet sides, and affording, 
§ as will be seen, a very large number of 


Qype eat 
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? house. 


complete; and they may, indeed, suggest 
to those who are building, many ideas and 
conveniences in relation to the internal 
structure of a well-arranged house. Of 
course, the elevation may be modified to 
suit different positions and tastes; the one 
here given, however, in a modified Italian 
style, is very well adapted to suburban 
architecture—for one who likes the octa- 
gon. The chimneys and ventilating flues 
are, it will be seen, carried up, and the 
Tain-water carried down, in. the corners of 
the house, which adds much to the strength 
of the edifice, and does not injure the ap- 
pearance, or lessen the size of any apart- 
ment, ‘ 

The plan may be modified also in size— 
that here given being calculated for. an 


rooms, closets, &c, A piazza might also 
be constructed extending all around it, and 
of one or two stories in height; while, if 
the central hall were lighted from the roof, 


: additional effect would be given to both 
the lower and upper stories, as well as still 


more perfect ventilation to all parts of the 
e. An observatory of less diameter 
than the gallery shown in tho last figure, 
might be preferred in appearance by some, 
while it would be less expensive; and yet the large one 
shown is a desideratum,—affording sufficient room for the 
exercise or school-room of children, and even of young 
people of a larger growth, or indeed for any purpose for 
which a light and airy space is demanded, free from being 
disturbed by noises made in other parts of the house, as 
well as from disturbing them with its own, 

Ventilation is very completely effected,—in summer, 
through the doors and windows, which open direct passages 
for air through the house across the hall; and in winter, 
the furnace, with little expense, provides every apartment 
with a full supply of warmth, by registers opening from 
air-pipes, concealed in the partitions of the central hall. 

The doors leading to the side and front vestibules, bou- 
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doir, bathing, dress- 
ing-rooms, &e, should 
be made with ground 
or stained glass sash 
doors, and thus give 
light and a pleasing 
effect to the central 
hall, 
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We repeat, then, our hope that the ideas as to the inter- 
nal accommodations of a house, suggested by these plans, 


may be of use to our readers, though we have no idea that - 


they will be conyerted to the octagonal mode of building, 
nor indeed the slightest wish that they should.—Cowniry 
Gentleman, 


REMARKS, 


That the foregoing plans will make a very much better 
house than any square house could be made to do, we fully 
believe. Of the superiority of the octagonal form over the 
square, all who have ever occupied both attest, and a dis- 
cerning eye will at onc®é perceive. The rooms are so much 
more contiguous, so much better placed as regards each 
other, so much better graduated as to size, some larger, 
others smaller, and especially, so many closets—the han- 
diest things about a house—that it literally captivates the 
women, and promotes every family end. Nor has it one 
inherent objection. 

But to the above plan we objectin several points. First, 
to so many entries, because they take room, separate 
rooms which ought to join, as parlor and sitting-room— 
dining-room and parlor are very expensive to build—send 
cold all through the house, and are not needed. Thus, of 
what real necessity is the entry from the “ vestibule” to 
the “hall”? What ought to go up stairs may with propri- 
ety go through sitting-room or parlor, or else through the 
cellar; and this entry sends cold through the house, which 
would otherwise be shut .off. And usually, the front bell 
will be answered by a child, or families in the sitting-room, 
Or if not, the kitchen-maid ought to look neatly enough to 
pass through the sitting-room: though the true way is for 
mother and daughter to have less work to do, but do ¢ 
themselves, Families can be made just as comfortable as 
now by one-quarter the work done, and mother and daugh- 
ters need this for health. At least, I should prefer a house 
without these entries to one with. - They will add, proba- 
bly, a fourth or sixth to the cost of the house, and I think 
only damage its utility. 

And why separate sitting and dining rooms? Why not 
enter boudoir from sitting-room only? Just compare these 
rooms, their smallness, because of the room worse than 
wasted by entries, and so many partitions to make, and 
cornice, and walls to keep clean, with this from “Home for 


All.” The cost of this floor would not probably be more 
than half or two-thirds of that, the rooms both larger and 
contiguous, cozy, no bellows-entry to send cold blasts all 


through this story an e one above, closets at least as 
handy, two’rooms more, not half.the number of doors, yet 
every one of the doors better secured, and how much cozier 
the passage from each room to all by this than that form. 
But judge and build for yourselves, 
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And these entries oblige you to pass through tevo doors 
in going from room to room, in place of one by our plan— 
the unhandiness of which is considerable. The same prin- 
ciples govern the upper stories. By our plan the entrance 
is direct from the hall to each room, and our rooms larger 
and more numerous; and our lower story is quite as well 





adapted as his to family use. 
vantages of which ours is not equally capable. Still, those 
who prefer art to simplicity, fashion to use, cottages to 
octagons, will choose his, like a dressed-off, flounced-off, 
ribboned-off, trailing, nip-and-touch-it city-thing, to a nat- 
urally-beloved and sweetly, but 
simply attired couutry-girl, 

One word more. No one loves 
to see their “own thunder sto- 
len.” In 1847, O. 8. Fowler pub- 
lished his “Home for AJl,” in 
which the octagon form was first 
applied todomestic architecture. 
, Two years after appeared the 

“s, article from Page, and plans allu- 
/ ded to. Let the date of copy- 
| right, let thousands of copies sold 
attest whether “the Fow1rrs” 
| were “since Page’s day,” or Page 
since Fow eEr’s day. 

Once more, Any one who reads 
Page’s article and Fowler's “Home 
for All,” first edition, willsee that 
the former is but a synopsis of 
the latter, Thus, Fowler recom- 
mends a playroom for children, 
and so does Page; and in like 
manner copies several other novel 
suggestions from Mr. F.’s work. 
Mr. F.’s house was eyen begun 
before Mr. Page wrote. Mr. F. 
could not have copied from Mr. 
Page, for his copyrights, stereo- 
type plates, and some 8,000 copies, 
were published before Page's 
articles and plans appeared 
in the Horticulturist. But Page 
could have copied from F., for 
the latter lectured in Boston in 1848, and sold this work 
by hundreds in Boston for two years preceding Page’s pla- 
giarism. For Page to copy thus, with but slight altera- 
tions, and give no credit, was neither honorable nor honest, 
And the “ Country Gentleman,” who doubtless was inno- 
cent in motive in ascribing priority to Page, ought to cor- 
rect the above error. If he does not, it will be corrected 
before the public. And if the above is not deemed sufli- 


At least, his has no ad- 
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cient evidence, “ the Fowlers stand ready to give him quod 
supficit.” 

The question of priority is one of small importance in 
itself; but as it affects the honor and integrity of an indi- 
vidual, we have deemed it worthy of notice. The great 
fact of the case is, that certain improvements have been 
suggested, which experience 
has since proved to be of the 
greatest value. We believe, 
that a man who has not a home 
of his own has not yet begun to 
have the true enjoyments of 
life, nor enjoyed the full dig- 
nity of citizenship. We shall 
not regret haying been drawn 
into this controversy, if it shall 
be the means of calling the at- 
tention of any one either to the 
importance of having a home, 
or to the duty of improving and 
beautifying one. 


That the Gravel wall and Oc- 
tagon Houses are much pref- 
erable to any others, can be 
demonstrated beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt to any one who 
will set about investigating the 
question unbiased by opinions 
formed before examination. 
We know the difficulty of giv- 
ing up an old idea even to re- 
place it by a now truth, and 
have no desire any one should 
undertake to erect a building 
on this plan merely because we 
say it is better than the old one. 
If they do, they will be sure not 
to succeed, and will bring dis- 
credit on the work, us, and 
themselves. But let any one who contemplates building, 
first inform himself thoroughly relative to the peculiar mer- 
its of the style—learn why it is preferable, and he will then 
go on understandingly, build him a house which will be 
more durable and convenient, better looking, warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, free from dampness, and withal 
cheaper than can possibly be constructed with any other 
material, and on any other plan. When we see the face of 
our country studded with buildings after our plan, we shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we have been the 
means of improving, in some measure, the condition of our 
neighbors, whether or not they choose to award us the 
credit we deserve. 





—> 


THE GRAVEL WALL 
DEFENDED BY FACTS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue object of this article is to refute the following state- 
ments respecting the gravel wall :— 


The editor of the Prairie Farmer strongly condemns 
the style of building which Mr. Fowler, one of the firm of 
Fowlers and Wells, of this city, has recently published a 
book to recommend. The /armer says: 

“There are many hundreds of the buildings in the region 
of Rock river, this style being, at one time, quite a rage 
about there; but so far as we know, none of them have 
been put up very lately, nor do we think that, with all the 
pressure of Mr. Fowler's book, it can long be kept in fash- 
ion any where. The truth is, that itis but a poor mode of 
getting a dwelling. Without the greatest care, and no 
small amount of skill in the construction, the building will 
be a poor concern; crumbling in pieces at the corners, 
cracking through the walls, skrinking about the timbers, 
and proving every way rickety and unsatisfactory. Be- 
sides, unless the wall is made double, with an air-chamber 
between, or is furred out for the lath and plaster, it is ex- 
cessively cold and damp. To do either, involves an expense 
equal to that. of constructing with brick in most places, and, 
we apprehend, something more.”—N. Y. Hvening Post, 





Inquiring minds will expect us to answer objections like 
the above to the gravel wall. This we do cheerfully, that 
we may show readers how to so build these walls as to 
obviate these objections. 

To not one of these objections is the senior editor's house 
subject. On the contrary, it is exactly the converse of all. 
It is cooler in warm, and warmer in cold weather than any 
other house I was ever in; and perfectly dry throughout. 
Of two rooms, side by side, one furrowed, lathed, and plas- 
tered inside, and the other not, not the slightest difference 
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in dryness, or warmth, or chilliness, is observable. Let 
this one fact bear witness as to its warmth. 

In the upper story are cisterns, having lead pipes, leading 
below. These have been allowed to retain their water, the 
same as in summer, and HAVE NOT FROZEN. Would any 
pipes in a brick house, much less wood, have withstood the 
extreme cold of our coldest days this winter? yet mornings 
after these intensely cold nights, on turning our faucets, 
they give us water just as freely as in summer. Show 
another house which will do this. And but one wood-stove 
fire constantly, and another occasionally, and the lower 
story not fully inclosed; and neither of these fires under 
the cisterns nor pipes, but two stories off ! 

And the rooms we keep warm, though very large, some 
thirty-five yards of carpet, and containing some two hun- 
dred cubic yards, or four times as much as a room twelve 
feet square and nine feet high. A fair-sized room is kept as 
comfortable, with as little fire, as any twelve feet square 
and nine feet high room I ever occupied. Yet it has two 
large windows; and with this great advantage, that its tem- 
perature is far more wniform, and air far better than that 
of a small room. I pronounce my rooms incomparably 
superior, in every respect, to those inclosed by wood, and 
much better even than brick rooms furrowed; and will engage 
to keep it at a given temperature with half, yes even one- 
third the fuel required to keep a room of the same size in a 
wooden house at the same temperature. To these conclu- 
sions my experience has led me. I pronounce to the world 
that my gravel wall proves complete and perfect in every 
respect, as a building material. Nota crack or scale at any 
corner or place. Dry as a bone in the wettest weather; 
warm and comfortable in cold weather; cool in warm 
weather; every desirable quality, marred by not one fauit. 

But how comes it, asks a candid inquirer, that these two 
statements respecting the same kind of wall differ so totally ? 
By virtue of their mode of structure, the shape of the 
materials, and the way they were put up. Theirs is packed 
down tight, mine is full of little honey-comb openings. 
Theirs is made of gravel and sand—of rownd, mine mostly 
of fat materials, Theirs is put up compactly—is crowded 
into as solid and compact a mass as possible, mine is thrown 
in pell-mell, without any attempt at packing, and the flat 
form of the material, laying and standing in all possible ways, 
leaves myriads of little openings all throughout the wall, 
and these air-cells are the very best non-conductors of heat 
and cold, of dampness and change cf temperature, that can 
be. Benjamin Silliman, the highest scientific authority in 
this country, says confined air is the very best non-conduct- 
or of heat, cold, and moisture known. Then, since my wall 
is full of them, whereas a brick-wall furrowed has but one, 
mine might be expected to be the best, and also better than 
the western gravel walls. And that it is, either the facts 
above enumerated, and many more like them, fully attest. 

The fact is this: Gravel wall builders, extra fearful lest it 
may not stand, pack the material as closely in the boxes as 
they can, and thus fill up these air-chambers; thus consum- 
ing more material, and wasting labor, yet actually injuring 
the wall. 

Then, what holds your wall together? Only the points 
where these flat slate-stones towch each other. And that 
this suffices let my house attest. Let those old fogies who 
doubt these statements come and examine for themselves; 
come in any weather, and as often as they like, and convict 
me of error before the world, if they can. 

A gravel wall house in Lynn, Mass., fell last Nov. And 
why should it not? Any dunce ought to know better than 
to put up this wall in November. Who does not know that 
mortar, by freezing before it becomes dry, loses its set? 
My book tells him better than to build in November. 
Follow that, and you will not fail. 


GRAVEL WALL—A LETTER. 


Messrs. Fowiers AnD WELLS: During the past 
year, in consequence of the mention of my name in Mr. 
0.8. Fowler's “* Home for All,” I have received letters from 
numerous persons in the New England States and in Canada, 
inquiring whether the mode of building walls for houses, so 
spoken of in that book, was really what it was said to be, 
and whether the experience I had had in the matter was 
confirmatory or otherwise of his statements, Many, also, 
have called upon me personally, with a view of getting in- 
formation, so as to arrive at safe conclusions on this very 
important matter. 

In all cases I have replied to letters with promptness; and 
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to those who have called in person, I have imparted all the 
information the limit of the interview would admit, and 
have done both with great pleasure and satisfaction. But 
this way of communicating the result of my experience on 
this subject, occupies more time than I feel I can wellspare, 
especially as there are other ways which would relieve me, 
in great part, of this tax, and work no inconvenience or dis- 
advantage to inquirers. Therefore, at the request of Mr. O. 
8. Fowler, and in entire conformity to my own feelings, I 
have concluded to state, in as brief manner as possible, some 
of the moving causes to, as well as some of my experience, 
and offer it for publication in that journal from which I 
drew my first life in this “new idea.” The account will be 
desultory and disconnected, as I write at intervals of busi- 
ness, - 


In 1850 I decided to erect a building or two, of some con- 
siderable dimensions, and was led, very naturally, to con- 
sider what kind of material, all things considered, would be 
most advantageous; and having been engaged some fifteen 
years in the purchase and sale of the various kinds of build- 
ing material, I felt competent to bring a fair share of judg- 
ment to the decision of that question. 

I thought—lumber is growing scarce and high every year. 
Wooden buildings, in thickly-settled localities, are objec- 
tionable, on account of great risk by fire, and in all places 
are needing constant expenditures for repairs. Brick and 
stone are too éostly for many people, and consequently many 
are without a house of that kind of their own. Is there no 
material as durable, as sufe against fire, needing as litlle 
repair, and oHEAPER than any of these? These questions, 
and such as these, were rolling and tumbling about in my 
head, as though it were really thick ; and, I think, not alto- 
gether or mainly from motives of self-interest. I had other 
thoughts back of these, which were calculated to bring out 
inquiries of this kind. For instance, I felt that the perma- 
nent welfare of any town or village depended upon the sta- 
bility of its population. A man who owns the house in 
which he lives, will have a lively interest in whatever, in 
his opinion, conduces to the prosperity of that particular 
place; while he who lives in the house of another, and 
ownes no real property thereabouts, may order a big wagon 
at his door in the morning, and in the afternoon become the 
resident of another town. The former adds strength and 
permanency to every good in his neighborhood, the latter 
enters a place like a showman or a pedler, not for 2s good, 
but for Ais—not to give, but to take away—and whenever 
his ends are answered as fully as he thinks they may be, 
you find him on wheels again! Now, if material for a 
house can be found so cheap that almost any man, with a 
fair share of industry and economy, may own one, then this 


floating population will become permanent and fixed; 


then trade and the general prosperity will be more even and 
reliable, and all the various families hitherto “fixed to no 
spot,” be more useful and happy. 

While thus indulging thoughts of this great need, with- 
out knowing how to supply it, one of the numbers of the 
12th vol. of your most excellent Journal came to hand, and 
as I was turning over its pages, I discovered an article with 
this caption: “A new, very cheap, and durable mode of 
building.” This engaged my attention at once, and I assure 
you I read it with great eagerness and no small share of 
satisfaction. Its statements were plain, and, so far as I could 
judge, practical. To be sure, I was very favorably situated 
to meet its demands, in the way of material; for I had 
been in the yearly habit of drawing waste stone from a 
quarry out of the way, at some cost, and the best of gravel 
might be had at the door of almost every man in town for 
the asking. Still later, in the same volume, page 881, Mr. 
O. 8. F. gives the result of some experiments he had been 
making, and this went very far to strengthen my faith. 

Not fully determined, however, to use éiés material, in 
the Spring of 1851 I commenced laying a foundation and 
cellar walls, for my main building, sufficiently thick and 
well laid in mortar, for any kind of work I might decide to 
put upon it, On the part of the bottom work I was deter- 
mined there should be no failure, whatever might await tho 
superstructure. When this was completed, or nearly so, 
which I think was about the 20th of April, I started for 
Fishkill for the purpose of examining Mr. Fowler's walls, 
believing that if I could see them, I could settle the matter 
at once. Several miles before I reached his place, I saw 
what appeared in the distance to be a huge pile of uncouth 
masonry, which might have been called, so far as guessing 
was concerned, the remains of some old fort. On a nearer 
approach, however, it took on a more utilitarian aspect, and 
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appeared as though it might have been really the production 
of this nineteenth century. At that time it had risen only 
‘one story above the basement, in all, perhaps, about twenty- 
five feet; and the distance around it was two hundred and 
fifty-six. It was a pile to behold, I assure you. On arriy- 
ing in the neighborhood of the battle-ground of this new 
idea, I made some inquiries about the building, and found 
the neighbors entirely conservative on this subject, with 


one exception. One man, independent, of course, made 


bold to express the opinion that “it might possibly stand.” 
Making due allowance for his enthusiasm, I took the idea, 
and passed it to the affirmative side of the’ question. 
Whether he was allowed to remain at large in that com- 
munity, or taken to an insane hospital for treatment, I can- 
not say. 


On arriving at the spot, my thoughts, in their endeavor 
to take in the newness of the idea, and the vastness of the 
pile, became truant and unmanageable—disowned their 
afinity—flew of in wild incoherency, striking on the wall, 
in one place, against gravel, lime, and cobbles, and in another, 


_ against brick-bats, cinders, and chip-stone, all thrown in 


with a perfect looseness, and yet holding fust! Strange 
stuff, indeed, for material, and yet doing its work! Queer 
shape for a building! Huge proportions for a family resi- 
dence—beautiful river—overlooks all creation! Such were 
some of the thoughts the occasion called forth. Alone? 
I passed within its very walls, cager to find the utility of 
the enterprise, and kindly disposed to acknowledge it. I 
gave a tap here, to test its hardness, and a thump there, to 
see how easily its parts might be disconnected. I looked 
very wisely on this wall to find a disruption, and on those 
two, to find a separation one from the other, but all in vain. 
Thus inspired with new confidence, I changed to admiring. 
As a country boy in a new suit of home-spun, which, more 
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than any that have preceded it, recognizes his approaching _ 


manhood, examines, with unmistakable pride, the fashion of 
a pocket, or the lustre of a button, so I, in my new mental 
apparel, strove after its undeveloped beauties. How nicely 
the farmer, thought I, when gathering the small stones from 
his meadow, may put them down contiguous to the spot on 
which he intends, at a future day, to put a house or barn, 
without any extra cost. The city or village mechanic, 
travelling to or from his work, seeing a load of b,.oken bricks, 
cinders, or gravel, seeking a place of deposit, may direct it to 
his lot, and in that way, day by day, gather something to- 
wards his house also. In one-half hour from the time I 
entered the premises with such thoughts as these to help 
the thing along, I had fully made up my mind to return 
home “and do likewise.” 

I made inquiry, after I returned home, for a mason will- 
ing to undertake the work, but found some difficulty in 
procuring one. All expressed a desire to see it done, but 
none to do tt. The pioneer glory of a new enterprise, 
weighed in the balance against a man’s neck, did not, to 
their minds, afford satisfactory remuneration. I succeeded, 
however, in finding a man, and the work was commenced. 
“So great a cloud of witnesses” do not often watch over an 
enterprise so inconsiderable in magnitude as that was. The 
predictions against it were as ninety-nine to one, and yet 
layer after layer kept rising and standing—rising and stand- 
ing, until the last one found its resting-place on a building 
three stories in front and four in rear, thirty-five feet in 
depth, by fifty in length. Hitherto the trite question, by 
the lookers-on, was, “ Wiil it stand?” and even the tone 
with which it was put, gave all over to the negative. After 
this, it resolved itself into, ‘‘ Well, here it is!” 

Four years nearly have passed away since that time, and 
a man standing upon the same spot may now exclaim with 
equal truth, “ Well, here it is!” Immediately after the stone- 
work of the first building was completed, I commenced the 
second, about equal in size on the ground, but not as high 
by one story, and completed it also the same year. I mado 
some blunders in this latter one—not on its walls, but foun- 
dation—and in consequence the walls in the rear have 
cracked and look badly. The foundation was insufficient, 
and not laid in mortar, as all should be, to sustain the weight 
of this kind of wall. ; 

The outside finish of my first building was prepared en- 
tirely of good fine gravel (not sand) and lime, with iron- 
filings thrown in to produce rust spots on the wall, in immi- 
tation of granite. The second had similar treatment, with 


the addition of a little coal-dust, which gave it a bluish cast. 
On the north side there occurs a slight peeling of this finish, 
which, of course, is to be regretted. I will give several rea- 
sons, some one or all of which might have conduced to this 
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result. In the first place, the north side was not protected 
by a jet, three or four feet wide, as the others were. In the 
next place, the north wall dries less rapidly than any other, 
and the Winter after this was finished in the Fall, being a 
very severe one, the strength of the mortar might have been 
so impaired by the frost, as to allow the coat to peel off. 
Then, again, this being the first attempt hereabouts to build 
this kind of wall, we did not get it as even and true on the 
outside as was desirable; and so, in order to “make the 
crooked straight,” which, of course, we were bound to do, 
we had to resort to stuffing, or applying an extra amount of 
stock in places that were deficient. In extreme cases tailors 
and milliners do the same, ‘tis said. When we shall have 
had the experience in building these walls that we have 
in brick, then there will be no difficulty in getting them so 
even and true that a thin coat will cover; and when that 
time comes, there will occur no peeling of the outside finish. 
I notice on my building, where it comes off the coat is 
thick. 

As to the comparative cost of these walls, I cannot say, of 
my own knowledge, so much as those interested might 
desire. My other business engagements were such that I 
did not keep an account of the cost of the wall separate from 
other materials: I can say, however, that the whole cost, 
when the buildings were completed, was satisfactory. 

At the commencement, it was enough for my purpose to 
decide, as I did, that I could build considerably cheaper in 
this way than any other. Upon this decision I acted, and 
have no cause to regret it, even on my own account, labor- 
ing, as I did, under many disadvantages, and much less on 
account of my neighbors, who, with the advantage of my 
experience, have gone on more successfully than I did. 
Every building erected in this village of concrete has been an 
improvement upon the one before it; not as respects ma- 
terials, but workmanship. The experience we have had has 
been fruitful in “ways and means” of facilitating and im- 
proving the work, and what is quite important, lessening 
the cost. On the next building, for instance, the custom of 
compacting the concrete, after it has been thrown into the 
boxes, will probably be abandoned. It had a precautionary 
origin, no doubt, but, nevertheless, its practical operation 
has been to misplace the boxes, by the pounding process, 
to consume, uselessly, a greater amount of time and stock; 
and to hinder materially the process ofdrying. By the first, 
the walls are made more or less wrdulating ; by the second, 
more expensive; and by the last, to have less strength to 
stand the jarring and pounding incident to the progress of 
the work. As our artisans go on with this work, gaining 
new ideas and facts year by year, they will soon take hold 
of a job with full confidence in their ability to meet any 
emergency, and to do the work in the best possible way, 
and in the cheapest possible manner. When that time ar- 
rives, the difference in cost between gravel and other walls 
will have reached its highest point, and, I think, will be 
largely in favor of the former. # 

I would not say that such results would follow in every 
locality, but I would say that in places where suitable 
materials may be conveniently and cheaply obtained, as 
with us, such would be the consequence. For myself, I do 
not expect ever to use any other material, and see no reason 
why it should not be almost universally adopted. If, how- 
ever, I see good reason for changing my mind, I shall most 
certainly do it, I may have raised the question, What is 
suitable material? If I have, I can safely answer I know of 
one kind of material that is suitable, and that, such gravel 
and waste stones as abound in this vicinity. How widely 
material may differ from ours, and yet be suitable, I can- 
not of my certain knowledge say, but my impression is 
that it may be quite wnlike it, and yet make the best of 
walls, To the question put a thousand times, “ Does it 
make any difference whether the stones used with the gravel 
are flat or round? I would give this reply—in good 
drying weather, none in the least. In a driving, washing 
rain-storm, the flat ones have the advantage, for this reason 
—the gravel being partially washed away, might allow the 
_ round stone to roll away, while the flat one might hold 
on. This, as I now believe, is the only difference, and 
here it occurs to me to say, always cover up your walls at 
night, however good the prospect for fair weather. In this 
way you will be prepared for the common enemy of green 
walls—rain. I think, also, as a rule, one course a day 
is the most safe and profitable way of raising your work. 
This will prove sufficiently rapid to satisfy any reasonable 
man, and ¢fhe isn’t reasonable he ought to build of brick | 
If you do more than this; if, for instance, you put round 





three cowrses a day, you must work all the while on very 
green, and, consequently, tender walls, and the chance for 
mishaps will be greatly augmented. To show this, let us 
suppose a building twenty-one feet high, to be completed 
by twenty-one layers. At the rate of one layer per day, 
the average age of the layers when the last one is being put 
on, will be about ten days, while, at the rate of three layers 
per day, the average would only be about three days. 
Now, in view of the fact that these walls grow strong as they 
grow dry, the reader will perceive that the greatest safety 
lies in adopting the “one layer” system. 

The mason who had the direction of the last two houses 
built in this town, with a view of perfecting the outside, 
used two cowrses of boards or bowes at the same time, in- 
stead of one, as heretofore. In this way, one course setting 
closely upon the other, points of stone or other material are 
not allowed to project beyond the general surface, as they 
will do when the other course is pursued. But I did not 
propose to give the modus operandi of this new mode of 
making walls. It has been done better, in the main, than I 
can do it. In Mr. Fowler's “Home for All,” I think you 
haye the process described very minutely, though I have 
neyer read that book in course. Before it appeared I had 
done my work, and so, of course, did not feel so anxious, 
knowing that however much I might learn there, my build- 
ings would remain the same. I intend, however, soon to 
commence an octagon house, twenty-two feet sides, for 
which I have a cellar now prepared ; and before I do this, I 
shall undoubtedly shuffle over every page of “Home for 
All.” One object I had in view in writing upon “gravel 
walls,” was to inspire people with confidence in their utility. 
Men, and especially timid and over-cautious ones, are very 
much inclined to doubt everything that does not bring uge 
to its support. A case in point occurred a few days ago, 
A lady from a distance called on mo about a year ago to 
make some inquiries in behalf of her husband, about gravel 
wall, and haying answered her questions as well as I knew 
how, and imparted whatever facts occurred to me at the 
time, she departed with a good share of confidence, as I 
thought. The circumstance passed out of my mind, but 
was recalled a few days since by the appearance of a gentle- 
man, who introduced himself as the husband of that lady. 
The object of his visit was to make further inquiries, in 
order, if possible, to strengthen his confidence. He said he 
had made preparations to build, in the spring, an octagon 
house and barn of concrete, but really, in view of the disas- 
ters that had befallen some buildings in his vicinity, got up 
in this manner, his confidence, he had to confess, was some- 
what shaken, and he hardly knew what course to pursue. 
By way of comfort, I said that in this particular locality we 
entertained no question as to whether concrete wails 
nould stand or not, if built of suitable material and in the 
right manner ; and that when we hear of a failure in an 
enterprise of this kind, we dispose of it as we do a failure of 
any other kind, by saying the man did not know how to 
avoid tt. I still further said, without pretending to help 
what you have heard, or what you have seen, or to cure 
the lacerations of your mind, on account of any misgivings 
you may have hitherto entertained on the subject, there is 
still one thing I think I can do, if you will allow it, and 
in order thereto, I wish you to ride with me to the various 
standing monuments of this new idea in building in this 
neighborhood, and if, in one-half hour I don’t take every 
doubt out of you, I will give it up, and return you in no 
worse condition. Accordingly, we visited some of the 
nearest buildings, and after examining them with the closest 
scrutiny, and making numerous inquiries of the owners, he 
owned up to a removal of his doubts, and went his way re- 
joicing! He may have a relapse, but ifhe does, I shall apply 
the same remedies, with full confidence in a fina? cwre. 

It does not surprise me that men are so fearful about this 
“new thing.” I really incline to the opinion, that it requires 
a man of pluck to take a new enterprise like this upon his 
shoulders, and swim against the current of custom and popu- 
Jar opinion. He must feel, not only that “what has been 
done, can be done” again, but that things may and should 
be done which have never been done before. He must 
have a lively consciousness of his manhood, of his individ- 
uality, and his accountability. He must breathe deep and 
strong, think large thoughts, and give them utterance for 
the good of his kind, though some old conservative hard- 
head crack at his presumption. He must allow himself to 
be inspired by the thonght that he is making an effort to 
raise his mark in the world still higher for humanity. 

In any new thing, I would always caution that we “look 


before we leap,” or otherwise we may find ourselves in a 
ditch ; where, though we claim we are Surther ahead, we 
have in shame to confess we are lower down ; that we see 
to it that we have land-marks, so as to be able at all times 
to know with certainty which way we are drifting; that we 
have good ranges, so we may know where weare; not like 
the fisherman, for a lost kedge, which were “a white horse 
on the bank and the moon,” but something permanent and 
sure, 

Touching the hardness and strength of concrete walls, I 
don’t know that I can present any facts, or evidence of any 
trials, which would be satisfactory to the general reader, 
and, therefore, beg to make some statements and suggestions 
which I think may lead the mind to the conclusion that 
they are harder and stronger than brick. 

Preparatory to setting a range in the Spring after my 
building was completed in the Fall, the mason found it 
necessary to hew away the wall, and found but little dif- 
ficulty in doing so while it was green; but the next Fall 
after, in attempting to do a like thing in the other tenement, 
he met with much greater opposition. The wall had become 
so hard by drying through the Summer, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty it could be hewn away so as to admit 
the range. He said brick walls offered no such resistance. 
And here I ask, why are brick walls strong? Is it because 
the bricks are eight inches long, and no longer or shorter ? 
or because they present a smooth, regular surface, and not 
an uneven and irregular one? Evidently not for either of 
these reasons, but simply and plainly because they are held 
together by the linding properties of the lime, without 
which they would not stand the jar of a coffee-mill. If this 
be so, then I ask, will not lime hold with as great tenacity 
the érregular cinder, cobble, or chip-stone, as it will the 
regular brick? Seeing no reason to the contrary, I contend 
it will, with even greater, because they present more swr- 

Jace to tts action. I have no need to speak of the inherent 
telative strength of any of these, because any of them are 
sufficiently strong for building purposes, 

To such men as have seen concrete walls, one idea more. 
Let us suppose two blocks, each four feet by four, and fifteen 
inches thick, one taken from my building, which has stood 
four years, and the other from a brick building which has 
stood an equal length of time, and both laid upon the ground 
side by side. Let us suppose two men of equal strength, 
with hammers of equal weight, standing, each over his block, 
with a view of breaking it up in the least possible time. 
Which block, think you, would be broken up first? I don’t 
present this tmaginary affair as an argument, but would 
like to know how any one that has ever seen these or simi- 
lar walls, can prevent its operating as one? Ifthe reader, 
in his own mind, allows that the brick'wall would be broken 
first, and also that the strength of a wall, as a whole, is in 
proportion to the strength of its parts, then he will find him- 
self clearly on the side of gravel. ° 

I have said these walls are cheaper and stronger than 


‘brick, I will say, also, they are cleaner and so sweeter, 


and more healthy. They do not allow so much moisture to 
pass in, and consequently no green gum or mould accumu- 
lates on the inside, as is the case with bricks. They are 
both cleaner and warmer in their nature. Clay, of which 
bricks are made, is very cold; and do not they, when filled 
with water or dampness, and kept from the warming and 
drying influences of the sun, operate unfavorably on the 
warmth of the rooms within? It seems so to me, though 
this opinion, as well as some others I have advanced, may 
not be tenable. I am not a mason, or the son of a mason, 
neither am I much of a mechanic; and if I have any pride 
at all in the ve I entertain of gravel walls, it is only 
because I conceive them to be true, and as such calculated 
to benefit the community. 

Hereafter I hope to have opportunity to present some facts 
showing the cost of gravel walls, and how it stands relatively 
to wood, brick, and stone, in this particular locality; and as 
several buildings are to be erected this coming Summer in 
this neighborhood, I hope to be able to give flattering ac- 
counts of the improvement our mechanics shall make in 
the workmanship of the walls. The question, mind you, 
here is, “how shall we perfect the walls?” and not as in 
some places, ‘will they stand?” The latter has been laid 
aside—long since. 


Pawtucket, March 28, 1855. J. 8. THORNTON, 


Grave Hovusrs.—The Lawrence [Mass.] Home 
Review says the building of houses, barns, fences, &c., of 
gravel is “no new thing under the sun,” though it has but 
yery lately been introduced in this section, O. 8. Fowimr, 
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the distinguished phrenologist, is entitled to the credit of 
having first of ery one in this region of the United States, 
ventured upon the experiment of constructing a house in 
this manner. At present the experiment is commanding 
considerable attention. Gen. Gale, chaise and carriage 
builder, is erecting a dwelling house and barn, and Mr. 
Chapin, agent of the Pacific Mills, is constructing a fence 
around his lot of the same material. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman commends 
attention to this style of building, and gives the experience 
of Mr. Markham, of Michigan, who has tried it. He says 
Mr. Markham commenced building a dwelling house for 
himself, some time during last fall. He put up only one 
story; and used a mixture of twenty bushels of coarse 
gravel, sand, and small stones, to one of unslacked lime. 
Tie then put this coarse mortar into boxes along on the 
wall, adding about one third as many bushels of large and 
small stones, which addition made from twenty - five to 
thirty parts of sand, gravel and stones, to one part of good 
new stone lime. The walls made in this way, were carried 
up to the height of eleven feet before winter without peel- 
ing or wrinkling in the least, and are as hard to all appear- 
ances, as brick, and better than any brick to be obtained in 
his neighborhood. The expense of these walls, ten inches 
in thickness, is not more than one-fifth of that of brick. 
Mr. M. expresses himself as quite confident that this mode 
of building, in most parts of the State of Michigan at least, 
when thoroughly known, will become universal. 

The Nashua [N. ry cans in speaking of this new mode 
of building, remarks: Some of our readers know something 
of the gravel wall architecture described in Mr. Fowler's 
“Home for All.” The author has built a four story octagon 
house of very large size [covering six thousand feet of 
ground,] in one story of which he has four rooms opening 
into each other, so large that they require in all three hun- 
dred yards of carpeting Besides, there are four side rooms 
on the same floor. This building, for so stupendous an 
affair, was built at an incredibly small cost. Its material is 
lime and gravel mixed with small stone. It is located in 
New York, where limestone is but a few cents per bushel. 
‘A few dollars only, in addition to the labor, built the wall. 
Here, where lime is a dollar per bushel, the cost is conside- 
rably augmented. Still we doubt not that excellent houses 
can be made in this way, in this vicinity, at a cheap rate. 

Two gravel wall houses are in progress in this city. One 
on Olive Street, by Mr. Jonathan Dustin, a house of good 
sizo and two stories, the other on Amherst street, by Dr. 
Locke 
enterprise as pioneers in what will probably prove an eco- 
nomical and popular mode of building. 


Gents of the atonth. 


Romanist Rror—A serious riot occurred at 
Oxford, in this State, on one Sunday evening during the 
last month. A Roman Catholic, who had been married by 
a Protestant clergyman, and who, in consequence, was ex- 
communicated, entered the Roman church during service, 
whereupon the priest ordered him to be “ put out,” which 
was faithfully executed. At the door a fight commenced, 
in which the priest is said to be implicated. The service in 
the church was suspended, and the crowd adjourned to the 
nearest hotel, where a more general fight ensued, Many 
persons were injured but no lives were lost. The priest 
was held to bail, with several others, in the sum of one 
thousand dollars, to keep the peace. 

American Orricers at Sepastopot.—Major 
Richard Delafield, of the United States Corps of Engineers, 
Major Mordecai, of the Ordnance Department, and Captain 
McClellan, of the Cavalry, have sailed for Liverpool, en 
route for Sebastopol. They have been ordered by the au- 
thorities at Washington to make a tour of observation on 
the line of hostilities in the Crimea, and especially to in- 
spect the siege-works where the Allies have now concentrated 
their forces. They are accompanied by a paymaster of the 
U. 8. A., and their expenses will be borne the national 
treasury. = 











Tue Mormons.—John F. Kinney, Chief Justice 
of Utah, has a high opinion of the saints." At a reunion of 
the Utah Assembly, he complimented the Mormons in very 
high terms. He said he had been warned and admonished 
by his friends not to go to Utah, and told that he could not 
live and perform his duties there; but he had found, on the 
contrary, less immorality, less drunkenness, less licentious- 
ness, than anywhere else, 

InpraAn Lanps.—Under the treaties made by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with various tribes in 
the last year or so, the United States have obtained lands 
from the Indians located west of the Missouri and the Mis- 
souri State line, as follows:—From the Omahas, absnt 6,- 
000,000 acres; Ottoes and Missourias, 3,000,000 acres; 
Shawnees, 1,600,000 acres; Delawares, 275,000 acres; Sacs 
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and Foxes, 435,000 acres; Kickap oos, 768,000 acres; Iowas, 
125,000 acres; Kaskaskias, and others, 94,000; and from the 
Miamas, 325,000. nae 

Szarcn ror Dr. Kane.—We understand that 
the Philadelphia light-boat is to be fitted up and equipped 
with the money appropriated by Congress, to be sent in 
search of Dr. Kane. She will probably be lengthened about 
twenty feet, if practicable, and fitted up with a propeller. 
She will be accompanied with a sail vessel of about three 
hundred tons, Capt. Hartstein, formerly of the steamer 
Illinois, has been selected to command the expedition, and 
we understand that he is now engaged in making his ar- 
rangements to sail in June. A better officer could hardly 
have been chosen for such an expedition. 


AmeRIOAN RecRUITS FoR THE British ARMY.— 
The United States Marshal of Philadelphia has uncovered. 
a nest of law breakers in that city, which, thus far, yields 
well. Eighteen persons were arrested for a violation of the 
neutrality laws in enlisting there in the British service— 
most of them Germans. Ninety were to have sailed on 
Sunday, and thirty-six on Wednesday. It is supposed that 
five hundred have already sailed from Philadelphia to Hali- 
fax via New York. The Neutrality law of 1818 is very ex- 
plicit in condemning this kind of business. 


Prospects Inv Kansas.—A correspondent of 
the Boston Journal says, under date of March 21st :-—“ The 
Missouri is now in a fair, navigable condition, and each boat 
goes up loaded with passengers mostly for Kansas, The 
election for Representatives comes off on the 80th inst., and 
from present appearances it will be a sharp and bloody con- 
Not a boat now passes up the river, but at every land- 
ing this side of the Kansas the first question asked is, “ have 


you any emigrants on board, and where are they from?” 


For every man sent out by the Aid Society from the East, 
two will be sent from the towns along the river. They talk 
seriously of blockading the river, and not letting boats pass 
up that have Eastern men on board. In the language of a 
Kansas slaveholder we have on board, ‘we are bound to pro- 
tect our rights, peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must,’ 
and I fear the election will not pass without scenes of blood- 
shed and murder,” 


Great Mruirary ExpepITion To THE PLAINS. 
—Orders have been issued from the War Department for 
the early march of four thousand troops to the Western 
Plains, with a view to the chastisement of the Indians who 
have, for years past, been engaged in depredations upon the 
property, and the murder of American citizens, It is un- 
derstood that one thousand two hundred of the troops are 
to be stationed at Fort Laramie; eight hundred at Fort 
Kearney; six hundred at Fort Riley, and one thousand five 
hundred on the Upper Missouri. "With the view to the 
sustaining of so large a military force, the proper officers 
have been directed to purchase a year’s supply of provisions 
and everything necessary for the expedition. Everything 
indicates an active summer campaign, and the Indians will,. 
it is probable, get enough of fighting and pillaging before 
the year is over. Gen, Harney is to haye command of this 
expedition. He was at Washington on the 21st, waiting for 
final orders. Col. Sumner will, it is supposed, have an im- 
portant command assigned to him, 


GEORGE CaTLIN AMoNG THE INDIANS.-—George 
Catlin, the famous Indian portrait painter, traveller, and 
champion of the red men, has been heard from on the head 
waters of the Amazon, painting the portraits and taking 
notes of the manners of the uncouth tribes in those regions, 
lately made so interesting by the reports of Lieutenants 
Herndon and Gibbon. 

Rarrtes in CanapaA.—We understand (says 
the Montreal Wétness) that raffles and lotteries are becom- 
ing alarmingly common in some of our rural districts, 
where farmers, wishing to dispose of their animals, imple- 
ments, &c., resort to this mode to get them off at much 
over their market value. These lotteries, most objectiona- 
ble in themselves, are rendered still more so by the drink- 
ing and disturbance which too frequently attend them, 


Liquor Seizure at Augusta, Mr.—A great 
operation in the seizure of liquor was recently performed at 


[May, 





Augusta, Me., a3 we learn from the Age. The new city 
government levied upon its liquor establishment, and seized 
and removed the contents of the shop as the property of the 
agent who had been appointed by their predecessors in 
office. The city of Augusta is now left in a quandary with 
regard to liquor. The city rum shop is broken up and rifled 
of its liquid contents by the fathers of the city, and no place 
has been provided for procuring “medicine” agreeably to 
statute | 


Liquor Law AnD Broken Leas.—Dr. Sweet, 
the “original bone-setter,” is reported to have said that the 
Maine Law in Connecticut would make his receipts three 
hundred dollars less than last year, on account of the dimi- 
nution of accidents caused by rum. A large share of his 
practice was derived from the effects of liquor drinking. 
Accidents were constantly occurring, such as sprained and 
broken limbs, bruised heads, swollen faces, and dislocated 
joints... 

Siti ae 

Divorces in Massacnusetts.—The Legislature 
of Massachusetts has passed an act, which has been approved 
by the Governor, and is now a law, providing that either 
party to any libel for divorce now pending or to be hereaf- 
ter commenced, may, at any time before the trial thereof is 
actually commenced, demand in writing a trial by jury. 
Heretofore divorce cases in that State have been tried by 
the judges alone, 


_— 


Scoot Booxs Free in Massacuuserrs.—The 
Legislature of Massachusetts have just passed an important 
act relative to the supply of school books. The bill makes 
it the duty of each town and city in the Commonwealth to 
purchase the school books used by the pupils in the public 
schools within their limits, subject to the direction of the 
several School Committees. By this arrangement, a com- 
mon school education in that State becomes, in every par- 
ticular, free and without cost to all classes of society. The 
purchase of the books was the only expense not heretofore 
sustained by the public. The Boston Chronicle says:— 
‘This new law has the support of all the leading men en- 
gaged in the cause of education throughout the State, and as 
warmly favored by the present excellent Superintendent of 


* Schools of this city.” 


Tue Icartan Communiry.—The Icarian com- 
munity of French Socialists in Iowa, have added a large 
tract to their lands, and hold now over 3,000 acres of the 
best.soil in that State, upon which they have erected twen- 
ty-nine houses and a mill. 


Visitors To West Pornt.—The President has 
appointed the following gentlemen as visitors to West Point 
Board, They are to assemble on the 1st of June next:— 
Charles Negus, Esq., Iowa; Hon. Isaac Davis, Massachu- 
setts; John O. McGehee, Esq., Florida; Col, H. Shubart, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. E. W. Chastain, Georgia; Prof. James 
Jones, Louisiana; A. B. Hanson, Esq., Maryland; Hon. J. 
M. Henry, Mississippi; Col. Hans Crocker, Wisconsin ; Hon. 
Arno Wiswell, Maine; Rev. Gurdon Coit, Connecticut ; 
Rey. Francis Vinton, D.D., New York; Stephen H. Lee, 
Esq., North Carolina; Prof. W. W. Mather, Ohio; Hon, 
George 8. Houston, Alabama. 


Tue Ertcsson.—A New York correspondent of 
the Boston Journal says:—‘ The Ericsson experiment is at 
an end, The invention is conceded to be a failure, and 
poor Hriesson is a ruined man. He hasspent all his fortune 
in building his caloric ship and in the experiments he has 
made on the vessel. He has done more, he has spent all 
his wife’s fortune, which was great, and she, too, is beg- 
gared. But the worst of all is, that it has led to so much 
recrimination and alienation that they have separated, ney- 
er to be united again, perhaps. Had he been successful, his 
name would have been enrolled with that of Columbus, 
Newton, Fulton, and other men of illustrious renown, But 
he has failed; he has lost his all; he has introduced ruin 
into a once-loving and happy home; and the world coldly 
looks on, and says, ‘I told you so.’ ” 


MARRIAGE OF A PorTEess.—Miss Anne C, Lynch 
the poetess, of this city, was married last month to Profess- 
or Vicenzo Botta, of Princeton, N. J. A number of artists 
of Miss Lynck’ sacquaintance, testified their admiration and 
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friendship for her, by the gift of a copy of Delaroche’s 
splendid picture, known as the Hemicycle. 


Sratistics or Orp Acr.—-The census of 1850 
shows that the oldest person living in the United States 


was 140. This person was an Indian woman, residing in 


North Carolina. In the same State was an Indian aged 125, 
a negro woman 111, two black females 110 each, one mulat- 
to male 120, and several white males and females aged from 
106 to 114. In the parish of Lafayette, Louisiana, was a 
female black, aged 120, In several of the States there were 
found persons, white and black, aged from 110 to 115. There 
were in the United States in 1850, 2,555 persons over 100 
years. This shows that about one person in 9,000 will be 
likely to live to that age. There are now about 20,000 per- 
sons in the United States who were living when the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed, in 1776.. They must 
necessarily be about 80 years old now, in order to have 
lived at that time. The French census of 1851 shows only 
102 persons over 100 years old; though their total popula- 
tion was near 36,000,000. Old age is, therefore, attained 
among us much more frequently than in France. 


—_— 


® 

Toe New York Liquor Law.— Prominent 
among the events of public interest that have taken place 
during the past month, is the enactment by the New York 
Legislature of a Jaw for the prohibition of the sale of intox- 
icating liquors. Embodying the most salutary provisions of 
the celebrated Maine Law, the bill passed by the Legislature 
of this State is of a highly stringent character, and needs 
only to be wisely and impartially enforced, in order to place 
an effective check on one of the leading sources of social 
misery. According to the provisions of this law, no intox- 
icating liquors, of any description whatever, shall be sold 
in the State, except by persons specially licensed to sell 
them for mechanical, medicinal, or sacramental purposes, 
The sale of these articles as a beverage is absolutely pro- 
hibited. No person shall be licensed to sell for the pur- 
poses above specified who is interested in any tavern or 
. grocery; or who uses intoxicating liquorasadrink. Search- 
warrants may be issued on the complaint of a credible per- 
son, for the discoyery of liquors supposed to be kept in any 
specified place other than a dwelling-house; and if such 
liquors are justly seized, they shall be destroyed by order of 
the magistrate. It is made the duty of every civil officer to 
arrest all persons seen intoxicated in a public place, and 
keep them in jail till sober; and each act of public intoxi- 
cation is punishable by a fine of $10. No company or per- 
son can carry more than five gallons of liquor within the 
State, unless the name and residence of the person who is to 
receive it, with the words “ Intoxicating Liquor,” are marked 
on the outside. Cider may be sold in quantities of not less 
than ten gallons, but not to be drunk on the premises of 
the seller. Alcohol may be manufactured and sold to per- 
sons authorized to sell under the act; and so also may 
pure wine from native grapes; and foreign liquors in 
the original packages in which they were imported. The 
passing of this law by the Legislature gives great satis- 
faction to the friends of Temperance in general, and it is 
understood that no pains will be spared on their part to give 
full effect to its enactments, 


—_ 


RECENT DEATHS. 


CHARLES FREDERICK Gauss, one of the first 
astronomers of the time, and by many persons believed to 
be the greatest mathematician of any age, died at Gottingen 
on the 23d of February. He was born at Brunswick, in 
1777, where he received the rudiments of an education sub- 
sequently finished at the University of Géttingen. He filled 
the Chair of Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics in 
the University from 1807 to his death. He was a profound 
student in terrestrial magnetism, and published various 
treatises on Geodetics, which in common with all his writ- 
ings, are remarkable for deep scientific truth and masterly 
style and diction. 

Deatu oF Martin VAN BUREN, JR., IN FRANCE. 
—Letters from Paris relate the death of the youngest son 
but one of the ex-President of the United States. His body 
was placed in a provisional vault, where it will remain until 
the return of Mr. Van Buren to the United States in July. 
The discourse delivered at the yault, by the distinguished 














Protestant divine, M. Coquercl, former representative of the 
people under the Republic, was one of the most eloquent 
and touching ever heard on a like occasion, A large num- 
ber of Americans attended the funeral. 


Mr. Ricnarp Herpert died at Concord, New 
Hampshire, March 81st, aged ninety-three years and eight 
months, He was the oldest native born of Concord, a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational church. 

Francis M. Ertris, late editor of the Ohio 
Eagle, died at Columbus, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, 
He was appointed by General Pierce to the Buenos Ayres 
Consulate, but his declining health prevented his leaying 
home, to take charge of the duties of his appointment. 

Tuer Delaware Journal announces the death of 
Hon. James Booth, in New Castle, of that State. The de- 
ceased was appointed Chief Justice on the 12th of March, 
1841, and has been in the active discharge of the duties of 
the office since that time. He was formerly President of 
the Farmers’ Bank at New Castle, and at the time of his 
death was President of the New Castle and Frenchtown 
Railroad Company, which office he has held for many years. 





WALTER R. Jones, Esq., a well-known citizen, 
for many years identified with the insurance business in this 
city, died last month very suddenly, of apoplexy. He was 
about seventy years of age. A special meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce was held, at which addresses eulo- 
gistic of Mr. Jones were delivered by Daniel Lord, P. 
Perit and Thos, Tileston, and resolutions of regret were 
adopted. The clerks of the Atlantic Insurance Company, 
of which Mr. Jones was for so many years the President, 
also had a meeting for a similar purpose. 


—_—— 


FOREIGN. 


Tun Peace ConrerENcES.—The principal topic 
of interest at the present moment in Europe is, of course, 
the Congress assembled at Vienna, for the purpose of nego- 
tiating, if possible, peace. The hinging point of the nego- 
tiation will probably be the third point, relative to the Black 
Sea. If the Allies abandon their pretensions that the forti- 
fications of Sebastopol must be demolished, there will be 
an end of hostilities; and if not, Russia will probably not 
yield, and the war willcontinue. It is asserted and appears 
probable, that the first point has been virtually settled, and 
that Russia has consented to give up the exclusive Protec- 
torate of the Principalities; yet it cannot with certainty be 
known, as the members of the Congress have solemnly 
pledged themselves to observe the strictest secrecy respect- 
ing everything that may occur during the Conferences, and 
the Vienna papers have been requested—and in such cases 
a request is equivalent to a demand—not to give any infor- 
mation relative to the Conferences, 


Tue New Emprror.—The speculations of the 
London press are unfayorable to prospects of peace. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times says that the new 
Emperor of Russia is more decided than has been supposed. 
All the speeches he has yet made to the representatives of 
the different bodies and administrations of the State, may 
be condensed in these two words, “Je maintiendrai ;” or 
in other words, “I am firmly resolved to march in the way 
traced out by my father.” The Czar lately appeared at the 
Council of State. There, for more than half an hour, he 
spoke on the present situation of affairs, with an eloquence 
and precision of language which struck every one present. 
This discourse terminated thus: “I solemnly declare that I 
will not give up a single inch of Russian territory to eur 
enemies. I will take good care to prevent their penetrating 
further on the soil of our country; and never, never—may 
my hand wither first !—will I affix my signature to a treaty 
which shall bring the slightest dishonor on the national 
honor.” These words were spoken with a tone and energy 
of vehemence which excited among all present the most 
rapturous applause, 

Tur War IN THE CrimeA.—The last accounts 
from the Crimea present a most agreeable contrast to the 
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painful record of hardships, privations, and inaction which 
has been given for so many weeks and months, The 
weather is fine, and the heavy damps which had soaked into 
the loose soil are almost dried up. The new commandant of 
Balaklava, Col. Harding, has already changed the aspect of 
the town, and Lord Raglan with the chief officers of his 
staff, is again visible at the camp, at the port, and in the 
lines. The troops have fresh provisions, and eyen yegeta- 
bles ; huts have been erected, and clothes distributed ; large 
numbers of mules and ponies have arrived for the transport 
service, and the army has regained an air of cheerfulness 
and confidence which appeared for some time to have de- 
serted those who were most interested in its welfare. The 
reinforcements which have arrived have given greater 
strength than ever to the Allied Army. Preparations for an 
attack were rapidly making. 


France.—It is generally understood that the 
Emperor’s preparations for departure for the Crimea were 
completed, and that he would leave in April. Hopes still 
existed, nevertheless, that his intentions would change. 

On Tuesday, the 20th March, the Emperor reviewed the 
whole of the Imperial Guards, in campaigning equipment, 
and presented standards to the Cent-Gardes, with the fol- 
lowing speech : 

“Soldiers! The army is the true nobility of our coun- 
try. It preserves intact, from age to age, the traditions of 
glory and of national honor, and your genealogical tree is 
here—[pointing to the colors.] It marks, at each generation, 
a new victory. Take, then, these flags, I confide them to 
your honor, your courage and your patriotism.” 


Witerary Wotices. 


Att Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
EvrorrAn Worxs will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the, price. 
All letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed 
to Fow.Lrrs and WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Cotton’s AMERICAN ATLAS AND ATLAS OF THE 
Wortp. Illustrating Physical and Political Geography, 
~ constructed from official surveys and other authentic ma- 


terials. To be complete in Twenty-Seven numbers, at 
$1 00 each. 


Works such as the above designated have long been de 
manded by the enlightened portion of the general public 
These Atlases supply a pressing necessity. In their maps 
and descriptions, the world, as known at the present time, 
is represented with faithfulness and accuracy, and the vast 
amount of information collected by explorers, travellers, 
and others, existing hitherto in forms accessible only to the 
few, is now for the first time made available to all. Every 
effort, indeed, has been used by the publishers to furnish, 
both in reference to artistic excellence and literary merit, 
works creditable alike to the genius, talent, and skill of 
America, and much superior in every respect to any former 
productions of a like nature. The utility of such works is 
not limited to any class, but is coéxtensive with the sphere 
of civilized humanity; and while they meet the wants of 
the man of science, the navigator, the traveller, and the 
merchant, they are of especial value in the family circle and 
the school-room. No library, in fact, whether public or 
private, can be be without these works; and from 
no other souree can the multiplicity of information they 
contain be derived. The whole, when completed, will 
comprise 175 maps and plans on 109 sheets of paper, known 
as imperial folio. 

Each Atlas is illustrated with letter-press descriptions of 
the countries delineated, exhibiting a full account of their 
geography, resources, commerce, and general interests, and 
the statistics relative to the several subjects treated upon, 
atid the whole, when complete, will be by far the most reli- 
able work of the kind ever issued. 


—_—— 


Principles or PuysroLocy: With an Essay on 
the Preservation of Health, By J. C. Comstock and B. 
N. Comrnes, M. D. New York: Samuel 8. and William 
Wood, 1855. [Price, prepaid by mail, $2 00.})- 

A large well-printed quarto of 110 pages, giving familiar 
explanations of the structure and functions of the organs of 
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man, illustrated by comparative reference to those of the in- 
ferior animals, It is embellished with fourteen quarto plates, 
and over eighty wood cuts, We are glad to see works on 
physiology multiplied, and to know that there is an increas- 
ing interest felt in the subject, among the teachers and pa- 
rents of this country. We cannot “know ourselves” too 
well. 

1, EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION of Ernesti, Ammon, Stuart, and other 
Philologists. 

2. A TREATISE ON FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

3. A TREATISE ON THE Ricut AND Duty of ALL 
MeN TO Reap THE Scriptures. By ALEXANDER CARSON, 
LL.D. New York: Edward i. Fletcher, 1855. —[Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 50.] 

Three useful works for the clergyman and theological stu- 
dent are here published in one handsome yolume. The 
Christian Observer says: “The author of the treatises con- 
tained in this volume, is well known to the public as a vig- 
orous and popular writer. His views are clear, scriptural, 
and eminently practical.” 

First GroGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Har- 
niet Beecuer Strows, author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co, 1855. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, 50 cts.] 

This is the first of a series of volumes for young children, 
planned by Miss Catherine E. Beecher, Mrs. Stowe’s sister, 
who has acted as editor of the work. It isto be followed by 
“Miss Beecher’s First Book of Ancient History.” This 
geography is constructed on an original plan, and claims to 
possess several important advantages over all others. It 
avoids too great a mass of disconnected details, keeps in 
mind the importance of awaking and keeping up an interest, 
it systematizes everything very carefully, and makes great 
use of the principle of association of ideas. It will, doubt- 
less, become widely popular. Well printed and handsomely 
illustrated. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. By 
James B. Dopp, A. M. New York: Farmer, Brace & Co., 
1855. Pp. 287. Price, prepaid by mail, $1 00.] 

A comprehensive text-book, designed to take its place in 
a general course of mathematical studies. It aims to present 
the science under the most orderly arrangement, and by a 
manner of treatment which combines the qualities of sém- 
plicity, exactness and completeness, The author, who is 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in Tran- 
sylvania University, possesses rare qualifications for such a 
task as he has here accomplished. Teachers should take the 
earliest opportunity to examine it for themselves. 


Tue Inepriate’s Hor ; or, the First Fruits of the 


Maine Law. By Mrs. 8. A. Soutawortn. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 1855. [Price, prepaid by mail, 
87 cts.] 


Dr. Trall (in Life Illustrated) says, “This is one of those 
works which are calculated to tel on the consciences and 
onthe judgments of the people. Chaste, simple, unaffected, 
yet elegant in style, it brings together a great variety of do- 
mestic, social, political scenes, incidents and characters, 
which not only keep the reader alive to the horrors of in- 
temperance and the wickedness of the liquor traffic, but is 
constantly pointing the moral of human improvement and 
advancement. It isnot only a but instructive.” 


Toe New York QuartTerty. The April num- 
ber of this, the best of the Quarterlies, is before us, filled 
with matter interesting and instructive. Its contents are:— 
New York Goveined; Post Office Improvements; Taste 
in New York; Washington Irving—his home and his works; 
Medieval History of Athens; Lunar Influences; Modern 
Architecture of New York; The Sandwich Islands—togeth- 
er with notices and reviews of new books, Jas. G. REEp, 
Publisher, Appletons’ Buildings, N. Y. 


Kats Aytesrorp, A Story of the Refugees. By 
Cuartes J. Peterson. Philadelphia: T, B. Peterson. 
1855, [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 50.] 

A tale of the “times that tried men’s souls,” and a faith- 
fal picture of the manners of 76. It is, we think, the best 
of its author's works, and will add to his already widely 
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extended reputation as a writer. The Philadelphia Public 

Ledger says: “‘ We oxpected a rich treat in this fiction, as 

well as a faithful embodiment of the history of the refugees 

of New Jersey. Nor have we been disappointed. The he- 
roine is sketched most artistically, and fairly stands before 
the reader a thing of life. One of the great beauties of the 
story is, the characters are never unnatural, nor the inci- 
dents improbable; and yet, from the minute descriptions 
thrown around them, the most thrilling interestis awakened. 

The narrative grows more and more absorbing also as it 

proceeds.” 

ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, based on 
the Affinity of the German and English. By Ex1as 
Perissner. New York: Farmer, Brace & Co. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1.00.] 

A German Grammar on an excellent plan, making the 
study comparative. It presents to the English student, as 
it were his own word, and shows him the changes which it 
has to undergo in inflection and position in the German. 
The work contains reading lessons, conversational exercises, 
paradigm, and a vocabulary,—everything, in fact, that is ne- 
cessary in a grammar, condensed into three hundred and 
twenty pages of good clear large type. The Author is Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and Literature in Union 
College. 

Tue SranparD Fourta Reaper, for Public and 
Private Schools. By Epzs Sarcrent. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., 1855. [Price, prepaid by mail, 75 cts.] 
This work contains both reading exercises and instruc- 

tions in the art of reading, and is in some respects far in 

advance of most of the reading books now in general use. 

Care has been taken to graduate the exercises to the taste 

and comprehension of those for whom the work is designed 

without falling below a great literary standard; and every- 
thing of a questionable character, either in a moral or liter- 
ary aspect, has been scrupulously excluded. 

“The First Class Standard Reader,” by the same author, 
is already widely and favorably known. 


HEALING oF THE Nations.—At the last moment 
before going to press, we have received a copy of this work, 
but have had no time to examine it critically. It isa work 
of over 500 octavo pages, got up in good style, with portraits 
from steel, of Hon. N. P. Tallmadge and Charles Linton, the 
authors of the work. The Healing of the Nations consists 
of matter said to have been written by a medium under 
spiritual influence, It is composed in paragraphs, seldom 
exceeding eight or ten lines each. An introduction by Mr. 
Tallmadge, and an appendix by Wm. Fishbrough and others, 
give additional value to the work, 

Price $150, postage 25c. For sale at this Office. 


Dusiess. 


New Booxs and ADVERTISEMENTS for Lirr IL- 
LUSTRATED, THE PHRENOLOGIOAL and WatER-CurE Jour- 
NALS, may be sent to FowLErs AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York; 
142 Washington street, Beston, and 
281 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertions, ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the 
Publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding that 
in which they are to appear. 

All appropriate and useful subjects, such as Literature, 
Agriculture, Mechanics, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are 
deemed proper, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors, 
tobacco, etc., will be scrupulously rejected. 

Patent Orrice DrpartMEent.—It will be seen, 
by reference to another column, that we have now estab- 
lished in connection with this office a department for trans- 
acting the business of inventors with the United States 
Patent Office. This department will be under the superin- 
tendence of John B. Fairbank, Esq., a man well qualified 
by experience and a knowledge of the mechanic arts for this 
position, We have offered these facilities to inventors with 
the hope and confidence of benefiting a most worthy, perse- 
vering, and useful class of men and women—and a class in 
which may often be found those as poor as meritorious. 

Inventors have a most important part to act in the great 
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cause of human reform, and whatever we can do to aidthem 
in realizing a just remuneration for their mental acquisitions 
and contributions to human knowledge and improvement, 
we shall be ready to do. We are confident that alarge ma- 
jority of our readers and patrons are of that original, inde- 
pendent class of persons, who have ever been the leaders in 
the world of reform—as well in mechanism as in morals, 
mind, or my other scheme for human education and ag- 
grandizement. 

Inventors are often deceived and defrauded by men who 
are more truly patent swindlers than patent attorneys. 
There may be exceptions to the general rule; most patent 
attorneys are, doubtless, honest, and conduct their business 
honorably, but there should be no exceptions to the rule. 
Those who have entered the inventors’ field of labor are as 
mvch entitled to fair dealing and fair remuneration for their 
services as those in any other department of human toil, 
whether physical or mental, and their rights should be 
secured to them as carefully and as fully as any other of our 
natural rights. f 

We shall hereafter notice,in some one or more of our 
publications, such new inventions andimprovements which 
come under our observation as are of interest and utility to 
our many readers, 

As soon as the necessary responsible parties ca be ob- 
tained in foreign countries to procure patents, we shall be 
able to offer facilities for securing foreign patents, as well as 
American. ‘ 

Examinine New Inventions.— When an inven- 
tion requires a careful perusal and examination as to its pa- 
tentability, we request those who want it done to inclose a 
stamp to prepay the return letter. We do not'say we will 
not examine and report carefully if this is not done, for we 
shall make it a part of our business to review all the reports 
—and many other works of reference—in examining every 
case that we are requested to notice, and express our opin- 
ion. We are in possession of all the requisite means to 
examine and determine the patentability of any invention 
or discovery, and we shall be ready to do so without charge. 
Our terms for obtaining a patent will be made known by 
correspondence with inventors, and others who wish our 
aid. 

We will advise free of charge, as to the construction of 
models, and assist in filing caveats upon sketches prepared 
by the inventor, if desired. 

We design to make it an object for all who are about to 
obtain patents, or make an application, or take any other 
measures to secure their invention, to counsel us as to the 
best course to be pursued. Our opinions in these matters 
will not be expressed hastily, but upon careful examination. 

Our sales of patents will in no way conflict with our busi- 
ness in procuring them. We accept of no interest in any 
patent that would prevent our hailing with joy any improve- 
ment upon what we are selling. We are not disposed to 
take an agency in any patent until we have secured it to the 
inventor, which we shall always exert all our ability to do 
whenever his case is under our charge. Inventors may be 
assured that they will find us faithful to their interests—we 
shall watch their applications with care, and try to do what- 
ever we do for them so as to make them glad they intrusted 
it with us. We may not always succeed, but we shall always 
try to do so. 

Bounty Lanp.—Any person wishing informa- 
tion in relation to obtaining bounty lands or pension, may 
have it without charge, by addressing FowLers AND WELLS, 
No. 808 Broadway, N. Y., and enclosing a stamp to prepay 
the return letter. We are also prepared to make applica- 
tions for Bounty Lands, or prosecute any other claims at 
the Pension Oflice, which may be required by those who are 
interested. 

Our charge for making an application, is five dollars in all 
eases. See our advertisement in another column. The 
sooner the application is prepared, the sooner the warrant 
will issue. Now is the time. All communications sent to 
us will be promptly attended to, and all declarations from 
this office for warrants, will be so prepared as to secure to 
the applicant the amount of Jands to which he is by law 
entitled, 

J.C.B. Can you furnish me with the Written 
Alphabet (both large and small) of the Phonetic Short 
Hand? Yes—or any other work on Phrenology or Phonot- 
opy, published. 
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Ocracon Hovuses.—We have received from 
Roxserr Hart, Architect, Palmyra, Mo., a plan for an Octa- 
gon house, which seems to be as well arranged as any we 
have yet seen. We shall be happy to show it to our friends, 
and presume Mr. H. will have no objections to its adoption 
by any who are about building. 


Every Man Is own Mitter—ImproveD Hanp- 
Mitu.—Residing in the West nearly twenty years, and 
haying been thirty miles to mill the coldest weather across 
prairies, with no road—houses ten or twelve miles apart, 
grating corn, and eating bread made of musty and filthy 
meal and flour, and not being able to get grain ground to 
suit me,—are some of the causes which led to the invention 
of this mill; which, for cheapness, durability, and execu- 
tion, both in speed and quality of grinding, I have not yet 
seen equalled. 

I have seen both horse and water-power mills that did not 
grind as fast. 

With it one can grind enough in five minutes for their 
bread during a dry. 

The grinders being cast separate, are made of hard iron, 
and can be removed in a minute, without screw-driver or 
wrench, for grinding different articles, or when dull, Still, 
it is believed one pair will grind enough for one person for 
forty years. 

It is so simple in construction, that it cannot get seriously 
out of order, and, by keeping the friction collar oiled, will 
(almost) never wear out, except the grinders, two sets of 
which will be sold with the mill for extra pairs. 

It will grind all kinds of grain, by its peculiar construc- 
tion, in the best possible manner, either coarse or fine. 
Also, coffee and spice. Price $5. 

No emigrant should be without this mill, and no one else 
who wishes to know just what their bread is made of. 

It weighs no more than twelve pounds, and may be re- 
ceived by express or as freight. Homer Brown 

Orders should be addressed to 


FOWLERS & WELLS. 
8C8 Broadway, N. Y. 


At WHoLESALE.— Besides our regular monthly 
packages to Agents, we have recently shipped cases, with 
an assortment of our Books, for wholesale and retail, to per- 
sons and places as follows: 

To §.S. Rosrnson, Galveston, Texas. Mr. R. is agent for 
all-our publications, who will supply dealers at New York 
prices. 

To Grorge W. SHAnnon, Parkersburg, Indiana, 

To Wrieut, Merritt & Co., Beloit, Wis. 

To Atten J, Wuirtier, Grand Prairie, Wis. 

To Latowretrte & Hotianp, Oregon City, O. T. 

To GrorGe B. Jounson, Perkins Grove, Ill. 

To Henry SturHenson, White Pigeon, Mich. 

To Joun Oassiz, Marysville, O. 

To Horse. & Surrerrs, Oxford-street, London, Eng. 

To T. J. Davenport, Springfield, Mass. 

To N. M. Srrone, Fredericktown, Ohio. 

To W. R. Pricer, Harrellsville, Va. 

To Norman H. Aten, Dayton Station, N. Y. 

To Aten Hitt, Cleveland, Ind. 

To Huen Broxuam, Huntsville, O. 

To Urntan Macry, New Garden, Ind, 

To Iran M. Larne, Deerfield Centre, N. H. 

To E. Wepptz & Sronz, Green Castle, Ind. 

To O. S. Posten, Harrodsburgh, Ky. 

To 8. Green, Cambridge Station, N. Y. 

To E. B. Strout, North Hollis, Maine. 

To J. F. McCartney, Kingsville, 0. 

To 8S. C. Morritt, Amoskeag, N. H. 

To J. B. Husrep, Vergennes, Vt. 

To Stewart & Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind. 

To B, F. Wirt, Dublin, Wayne Co., Ind, 

To A. A. Jongs, Evansville, Ind, 

To Jesse PyLe & Co., Hopkinsville, Christian Co., Ky. 


C. K., Walden, Orange Co., N. Y. For an- 


swer to your question, see WATeR-CuRE JouRNAL for May. 
All medical questions are answered in that Journal, 


J.T.S., Todd Co., Ky. Education Complete, 
price by mail, $2 30, will give you full directions for culti- 
vating the organs named, as wellasallothers. For informa- 
tion relative to matters contained in your second question, 
we must refer you to those who have more time and incli- 
nation than we to make crooked things straight. 
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OUR NEW WEEKLY PAPER. 
[First half year completed. We republish a 


condensed prospectus, to show the objects of the new paper 
—together with a few notices of the press.] 


Lire Inuustratep—A New First-Ciass News- 
PAPER, devoted to News, Literature, Science, the Arts, to 
Entertainment, Improvement and Progress; to encourage a 
spirit of Mopr, MANLINESS and AoTIvity among the people; 
to point out the means of profit and economy, and to dis- 
cuss and illustrate the leading ideas of the day ; to record all 
the signs of progress, and to advocate the political and indus- 
trial rights of all classes. Published every Saturday, by 
Fow errs AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


EpirortaL ARrtTIcLeS by the ablest writers of 
the day, with contributions from men of the first distinction. 


LITERATURE ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, including 
sketches, descriptive, historical, and biographical, with no- 
tices of new books, criticisms upon art, extracts from im- 
portant works in advance of publication, etc, ete. 


A Werexty Summary ‘or News—Foreign, do- 
mestie, literary, scientific, and humanitary. A statement of 
the markets in every number. The news will be carefully 
condensed, so as to present in a moderate compass every 
thing which an intelligent family ought to know. 


Tur MrecHANIC ARTS AND THE INTERESTS OF La- 
zBor.—New inventions calculated to save labor, proraote 
comfort, economy, and dignify life, will be fully described. 


New Ingas or old ideas newly applied, which 
we may find afloat in the cotemporary press, will find a 
place in the columns of Lirr IntustRATED. 


HEALTH, AND HOW TO PRESERVE IT—with the 
best modes of its renovation and restoration. 


Home AnD THE ENJOYMENT OF Lire will be 
among the subjects frequently treated in our columns, 


Essays upon AGRICULTURE, HorTICULTURE, Rv- 
RAL Arrarrs, and the arts of life connected therewith. 


For THE CumpREN—a special corner will be 
reserved well stored with bits to their liking, including an- 
ecdotes, stories, poems, puzzles, calculated to instruct, re- 
form, and amuse the growing mind. 


CoTemPorarRy Wit and Wispom—or the best 
things in the comic papers, home and foreign. 


In 4 Worp—whatever may tend to illustrate 
life as it passes—whatever may assist our readers to live 
wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is comprehended in 
our plan. We aspire to make our paper worthy in every 
respect of its name; and we have abundant means and fa- 
cilities for attaining our object, as well as an experience of 
twenty years in publishing popular periodicals. 


Our Terms are two dollars a year, or one dol- 
lar for six months. Three copies, five dollars. Five copies, 
eight dollars, Eight copies, twelve .dollars. Ten copies 
(with one for Agent), fifteen dollars. Any additional num- 
ber at the same rate, Payment invariably in advance. 
Papers sent nolongerthan paid for. Please address, post- 
paid, Fowirrs anD WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, New York, 


One of the handsomest, and the most wseful papers that 
ever came under our observation.— Rising Star. 


It increases in beauty of execution and interest of con- 
tents as it advances in age. We have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the most valuable and unexceptionable weekly 
family paper in the United States.—Oswego Co. Gazette, 


Filled with excellent reading of the progressive kind, and 
deserving wide circulation.— Yarmouth kegister, 


It gives a general view of science and literature, is more 
devoted to that which will pLmasineLy insTRUCT mankind, 
than any other journal we have seen.— Southern Teacher, 


One of the very best family papers.—Am. Sentinel. 


It has not been our privilege for an age to welcome a 
more readable paper. Cheap at two dollars.—Gospel Ban- 
ner. 


It has a remarkably clear face and clean hands, which 
will recommend it to people of taste—Home Journal, 


Large size, of faultless typography. Almost every branch 
of human knowledge is treated by able writers. It will 
prove a welcome visitor wherever it goes.—Scientijic 
American. 


It is a beautifully printed sheet, and the various depart- 
ments exhibit an amount of care and industry seldom seen 
in newspapers.— Christian Advocate, 


It is filled with valuable matter, and treats of subjects in- 
teresting to the human race.—La@ Crosse Republivan. 


The most beautiful Weekly in the Union.—2&. I Re- 


former. 
(ee NOW 1s THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 








Works on Architecture, 


FOR SALE BY 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York, 





Home For ALL; or the New Gravel Wall and 
Octagon Mode of Building. New, cheap, convenient, 
superior, and adapted to rich or poor, By 0.8, Fowler. 
With plans and illustrations 12mo. §7 cents. 


Downine’s CortaGE RESIDENCES; a series of 
Designs for Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas. $2. 


Downtne’s ARCHITECTURE OF CountTRy Hovsss. 
Including Designs for Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, 
with remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best modes 
of Warming and Ventilating ; with 320 Illustrations. 8yo. 
$4. 


BEAUTIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE ; consisting 
of forty-eight plates of original designs, with plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections; also a Dictionary of technical terms ; 
the whole forming a complete manual for the practical 
builder. By M. La Fevre. Large 8vo. $4. 


Tue Arcuirect; a series of original designs 
adapted to the United States. Illustrated with Eleva- 
tions, Plans, Ground Lots, ete. By W. A. Ranlett, 
2 vols., 4to. $12. 


AMERICAN CoTTaGE AND VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
A series of views and plans of residences actually built, 
intended as models for those about to build, as well as for 
Architects, Builders, etc., with hints on Landscape Gar- 
dening, Laying out Gardens, Planting Trees, etc. By J. 
C. Sidney. Nos. 1to5in4to. Each 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN House CARPENTER’S AND JOINER’S 
Assistant. A new and easy system of lines founded on 
geometrical principles for cutting every description of 
joints, and for framing the most difficult roofs, to which 
is added a complete treatise on Mathematical instruments. 
Also Mensuration, table of the weights, and cohesive 
strength of the several materials used in the construction 
of buildings, a treatise on stair-building, ete. By Lucius 
D. Gould, Large quarto. Price $3 00. 


Tae Mopet ArcuiTect; containing original 
Designs for Cottage Residences, Suburban Residences) 
ete. 2 vols., 4to. $15. 


Scuoont ARCHITECTURE ; Designs, Working Draw- 
ings and Specifications for a Wooden Church, and other 
Rural Structures, with numerous plates, By R. Upjohn. 
Oblong 4to. $5. 

Scnoot ArcuirectuRE ; or, Contributions to the 


improvement of School-houses in the United States. By 
Henry Barnard, LL.D. 8vo. $2. 


Toe AMERICAN CoTTAGE BUILDER; a series of 
Designs, Plans, and Specifications—from $200 to $2,000— 
for homes for the people. With many plans and eleva- 
tions. By John Bullock. 8yo. $1 75. 


Tue American Hovsz Carpenter; a treatise 
upon Architecture, Cornices, and Moldings, Framing 
Doors, Windows, and Stairs, together with the most im- 
portant principles of practical geometry. By R. G. Hat- 
field. Illustrated by more than 800 engravings 8vo. $250, 


Tae Buriper’s Pocket Companion; containing 
the elements of Building, Surveying, and Architecture, 
with practical rules and instructions connected with the 
subject. By A.C. Smeaton, 12mo. @1. 


Rurat Homes; or, Sketches of houses suited to 
American country life, with original plans, designs, ete. 
By Gervase Wheeler. $1 25. 


RuraL ARCHITECTURE; being a complete descrip- 
tion of Farm Houses, Cottages, and Outbuildings of all 
kinds, together with Lawns, Parks, and Gardens. By 
Lewis F. Allen. Beautifully illustrated, $1 25. 


—— 


Sent by Mail or Express on receipt of price. Please address 
FowLzrs AND WzL1s, New York, 
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PAPA 


Atorrtizements, 


A uimITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 








For a full page, one month, . « « %7500 
For one column, one month, .  .« e 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° . 12 00 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


In connection with this office (Fow- 


LERS AND WELLS) there is now established a 


Departmenr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unireo States Patent Orrice all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, Cavkats, and Parrntep In- 
VENTIONS. Advice in ceses of RE-IssUES, EXTENSIONS 
oF Parents, ConFLicTiING CLAIms and REJECTED AP- 
PLICATIONS, will be freely given, in answer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
DEPARTMENT will be under the superintendence of Joun 
B. Farreanks, Attorney und Counsellor at Law, who 
nas for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has also an extensive knowl- 
edge of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
mechanical improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this office, that it will be conducted with 
care and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Men or WomEM wishing to make application for let- 
ters patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and descriptioa, if convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to the best course 
to be pursued. If applicants are satisfied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
applications made at once, and without further examina- 


ion. 
Models for this office should be forwarded by ge eo 
(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications should be addressed, 

Letters and freight must be ,pre-paid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


BR Bust, designed especially for 
4) Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLERS anp WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those wha 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organ- 
is concerned.’”»—New York Daily Sun. 


CONNER’S 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Nos. 29, $1, and 33 Beekman St., New York. 


To PRINTERS AND PUBLIsHERS.—The 
undersigned beg to inform the trade that they 
haye this day issued their new Quarto Speci- 
men, and that it is now ready for delivery to 


their old patrons, as well as # all who patron- 
ize their foundry, 1n it will be found a new series 
of faces, from pearl to pica, surpassing, if possible, 
their celebrated series of Scotch-cut faces. 

The fancy type department exhibits an unsurpas- 
sable variety of beautiful styles, selected from 
France, Germany and England. 

The scripts and borde:ing are now for the first 
time presented to the printing public, and are the 
productions of the best American and European 
artists, 

An entire new series of German faces, both for 
hewspa;er and job printing, of a very superior 
style, is now nearly completed and ready for sale, 

The metal from which the type is made will be 
found pecullarly adapted to the severe usage of 
macbine-press printing. 

They beg to return thanks for past favors, and to 
solicit a continuance, Their well-known liberal 
manner of doing business, for the past thirty years, 
is a guaranty to new patrons of their disposition 
and ability not to allow themselves to be surpassed 
for fair dealing, whether orders are by letter or 
otherwise. 

N. B.—Proprietors of newspapers are requested 
to insert the above three times, provided they trade 
out three times the amount of their respective bills 
in materials of our manufacture, and forward us 
one copy of the paper containing the advertisement, 

Feb b JAMES CONNER & SONS. 














PERUVIAN GUANO— 


With Government brand and weight 


upon each bag. 
improved Superpbosphate of lime. 
Bone Dust, + 
May 3t 


or sale by A. LONGETT, 
No. 34 Cliff st., cor. of Fulton, 














PALMER’S PATENT LEG 


Has now attained a celeb- 


rity unparalleled in the history of 
mechanical surgery. It has been 
subjected to the most critical ex- 
aminations and comparisons at thirty 
exhibitions of distinguished scientific 
societies, in common with every other 
substitute for the natural leg; and in 
every instance declared by eminent 
judges to be the best “ artificial leg” 
extant, 


In addition to thirty gold and silver 
medals (or FIRST PREMIUMS) awarded 
the inventor by scentific societies in the 


United States, he has, by the unanimous approval of an 
international council of distinguished surgeons, been 
honored with the award of the PRIZE MEDAL at the 
World’s Exhibition in London; and also the SILVER 
MEDAL (only first-class prize) at the New York Crys- 
tal palace, for ‘‘ 1HE BEST ARTIFICIAL LEG.” 
Pamphlets sent gratis to ail applicants, 
Address PALMER & C©J., 
818 Broadway, N. Y., 
876 Chesnut st., Phila. 
Burt’s Buildings, Springfield, Mass, 





“T have examined carefully the Artificial Leg invented 
by B. F, Palmer, of this country. Its construction is 
simple, and its execution beautiful ; and what is most 
important, those who have the mlsfortune to require a 
substitute for the natural limb, and the good fortune to 

ossess it, all concur in bearing practical tes.imony to 
its superiority in comfort and utility. 

“VALENTINE Mort, 
“ Professor of Surgery in the New York University, 
“New York, January 29, 1851.?? 


“T have seen several of the Artificial Legs manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Palmer & Co., in use, and consider 
them superior to any with which I am acquainted. 

“ WILLARD PARKER, M.D., 
Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, N. Y, 
“ New York, January 29, 1851.’? 


“T am conversant with the construction and utility of 
the Artificial Leg, projected and manufactured by 
Messrs. Palmer & Co., and I give my unqualified testi- 
mony as to its superior merits over all other inventions 
of the same kind. J.M Carnocnuan, M. D. 
“Prof. of Surgery in N. Y- Medical College, Chief Sur- 

geon to the State Emigrant’s Hospital, etc. 
“ New York, April 12, 1853.” 


“ GENTLEMEN,— Your limb exhibits great superiority, 
both in plan and finish, and I think it leaves nothing to 
be desired in the way of improvement, 

“B F, Bacueg, Surgeon, 
“To Messrs, B. F, Parmer & Co, 
“U.S, Naval Hospital, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1851.” 


“T have examined the Artificial Leg constructed by 
Messrs. Palmer & Co., and I think it more fully meets 
its requirements than any I have before seen. 

“ Joun ©, CHeEsEmMAn, M. D., 

“ New York, Feb. 3, 1851.” 


_ “Thave examined with great care the Artificial Leg 
invented by Mr. B. F. Palmer, and do not hesitate t» 
recommend it in the strongest terms. 
““Tuos. D, Mutter, M. D., 
‘ Professor of Surgery in Jefferson College, Phila. 
“Philadelphia, March 27, 1851.” 


“T have examined, carefully, the Artificial Leg in- 
vented by Mr. Palmer, and have formed a very favor- 
able opinion of its construction, and have also advised 
my patients to obtain it. W. Grason, M. D., 

“* Professor of Surgery in the University of Penn. 

‘€ Philadelphia, January 23, 1851.”? 


SURGEONS OF BOSTON, 


- y % Bosron, June 12, 1849. 
The very ingenious mechanism which is applied in 
this invention, produces an imitation of the A and 
motion of a living member, much more successful than 
would seem possible. We recommend them with pleas- 
ure and confidence to those who may need such assist- 
ance, 
Joun C. WARREN, 
Gro. Haywarp, 
Jacon BigkLow, 
8. D. Townsenp, 
J. Mason WaRREN, 
D, H. Srorer, 


Nore.—All orders, except from New England and 
New York, musr be directed to Philadelphia. 


Surgeons and Physicians 


0 
Mass. Gen, Hospital, 





RANDALL & JONES’ 


NEW HAND CORN PLANTER. 


This Machine possesses superior 


advantages over any other ever presented to 
the public, for the following reasons :— 

1, It is light, weighing only TEN pounds, 

2, It has but OnE MoTION—THAT does all the work 
—selects the con—drops it, two rows’ at once— 
deposits {t at an adjusted and uniform depth in the 
soil, and covers it. All this is done by simply 
pressing it down like a staff, lifting and moving it 
forward. 

3. It is THOROUGH. The hill and each keinel can 
be put precisely where it is wanted. There is no 
UNEVEN COVERING. It leaves the earth in the best 
condition, pressing it BENEATH and AROUND the 
seed, but not upon it, 

4. IT IS CHEAP, Those who have used the ma- 
chine, say that one person wiih it can do the work 
of FoUR PERSONS wi.hout it. If labor be regardedas 
money, farmers must consider this a cheap agricul- 
tural implement, 

To prove these facts, we can furnish any 
number of certificates from farmers who have 
thoroughly tested the “Planter.” Price only 
$10. For sale by , 

FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
308 Broadway, N. Y, 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


FUN WITHOUT VULGARITY, WIT WITHOUT GROSSNESS. 


Now Ready, 


BLACK DIAMONDS; 


Or, Humor, Satire, and ae treated scientifically 
Mg 
PROFESSOR JULIUS CHSAR HANNIBAL, 


OF THE NEW YORK PICAYUNE. 


12 mo, 365 pages and 6 illustrations. Price, paper 
cover, 15 cents; cloth, gilt, $1. 


The press throughout Europe and America have pro- 
nounced these Lectures to be the most witty, quizzical, 
quaint, odd, original and funny, of any papers that have 
mppootes on this side of the water, 

he lectures must not be considered by any means a 
burlesque upon the practices of religion, The religious- 
ly inclined will tind nothing to jar upon their feelings 
throughout the entire book, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The late Major Noah, in an article on American wit, 
said: “We have lately read some of the ‘ Scientific 
Lectures by Professor Julius Cwsar Hannibal,’ in the 
New York Picayune, which had the very soul of Negro 
fun in them, 

“At last the English press has found something to 
really admire from thisside. We find upon looking over 
our foreign files, that the distinguished Professor Julius 
Cesar Hannibal, the great original darkey lecturer, is 
extensively copied. Some think him a black man, while 
others who understand the satire, praise the wit and 
fun contained therein, Even the London Times quotes 
the Professor, and commends his humor. Julius’ for- 
tune, therefore, may be considered as made,”— New 
York DuTcHMan. 

“ Professer Julius Cesar Hannibal’s Lectures, which 
form so peculiar and attractive a feature in the New 
York Picayune, are, we perceive, extensively copied in 
the English and Scotch papers, They are written with 
a degree of skill and humor not usual in that department 
of literature. The author isan unrivalled humor.st in his 
veins, and hasa rare talent for catching and reproducing 
the comicalities of the Negro character. Many of the 
Lectures are a hit at the follies of the day, and contain 
an unmistakable moral.”’— Morris & WILLI3’s Home 
JOURNAL, 

‘¢Tt is astonishing how the author of the Hannibal 
Lectures, in the New York Picayune, holds out. We 
have read his piquant lectures for three years, and his 
wit, humor, and originality seem truly inexhaustible. 
For one who has contributed so much to one line, he sus- 
tains himself with a degree of freshness almost unsur- 
passable.’’—Lapigs’ Parer, EpINBURGH. 

© Professor Hannibal is a shrewd and quaint lecturer. 
There is something so inexpressibly humorous about his 
lectures, tnat they incline us to liken them to the Yellow 
Plush papers. They are immeasureably superior to any 
thing of the kind ever attempted.’ — awynoupe? Mis- 
CELLANY, LONDON, 

‘ Pyofessor Hannibal.— The Scientific Lectures of 
this facetious pulpit orator, display, an originality and 
humorous conception of the highest order,””— Sunpay 
Timius. 

** We do not believe that any book, so full of genuine 
humor, has ever been published, as this collection, of 
the lectures that have graced the columns of the New 
York Picayune for many weeks, Professor Julius Cesar 
Hannibal beats Dow, Jr. all to nothing. As they ae 
peared in the Picayune, these discourses were intensely 
amusing. but published altogether in book form, in nice, 
clear type, and neatly bound, they are rendered still 
more attractive. Every subject is treated upon by the 
worthy Professor in the most amusing, and we may at 
the same time say. the most truthful manner. This 
book will create more laughter than any book that has 
been published for years; and while it is calculated to 
awaken the risible faculties into full activity, every lec- 
ture conveys a mora) lesson. It is a funny and good 
book, so ‘ pass roun’ de sussar,’ broders and sisters, and 
subscribe for a copy of ‘Black Diamonds.’ Bruder Co- 
mus will take up de collection, only min’ dere mus’ be 
no tin sixpences, or Bruder Ranney won’t let you hab de 
book. It is worth silver.”—Sunpay Dispatcu. 

“ Here is a book full of fun, a dollar’s worth of laugh- 
ter. Mr. W. H. Levison, 4s some of our readers may 
know, is the fountain of that Ethiopian humor which bas 
overflowed the country of late years, It is he who supplies 
colored minstrels with some of those conundrums, jocu- 
lar dialogues, burlesque orations, and funny lectures, 
which appear to flow spontaneously from Pompey’s lips, 
but which are in reality written, and bought, and care- 
fully rehearsed. And it is he who, for the last four 
years, has amused the readers of the New York Pica- 
yune in the character of Julius Caesar Hannibal; and 
who now, through the medium of this handsome volume, 
aspires to amuse the whole United States, There is 
genuine humor in these lec.ures ; and they have in them 
which not all comic publications possess—the power of 
provoking roars of laughter. The volume is dedicated 
to Mr, L. Gaylord Clark, editor of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, who was among the first to appreciate the 
really fine quality of Professor Hannibal’s fun, clothed 
as it is in Ethiopian L1InGo,’’—Lirg ILLUSTRATED. 

1,000 Active Business Men Wanted immediately, to 
engage in selling this work in all parts of the Uni'ed 
en and Canada, to whom a liberal discount will be 
made, 

Orders from the trade will be supplied at the lowest 
rates, 

(2 Copies mailed free of postage upon receipt of price. 

Address, A. RANNEY, Publish r, 

195 Broadway, New York, 


A. RANNEY, 


195 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHER AND DEALER IN 


MAPS, BOOKS, CHARTS AND PRINTS, 


OF ALMOST EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Wholesale and Retail, 


Would respectfully call the attention of agents 
and the trade to his establishment, where a larger 
assortment of 


POCKET AND MOUNTED MAPS, 


TRAVELLER’S GUIDES, HAND BOOKS, &c., &c., 
can be found than at any other store in the United 
States. Orders from agents and the trade solicited, 
and will be executed with dispatch, A, RANNEY, 
May 1t 
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THE NEW YORK 


PEOPLE’S ORGAN. 


A FAMILY COMPANION. 
This popular Temperance and 


amily Weekly Journal, now in its fourteenth 
sear, continues to be the vehicle of a pure, in 
ructive and elevating literature, and the 
determined opponent of vice in every form 
but more especially of that great demoralizing 


gent, the Liquor Traffic. 

As it is our object to make the OrGAN as attrac- 
tive as possible, and at the same time place it with 
in the reach of all, we have offered several premi- 
ums for Original Temperance Tales, in addition to 
those now in course of publication, by some of our 
most admired writers, while the subscription price 
remains at ONE DOLLAR, 

Each number of the OrGan will contain original 
and selected Tales, together with the usual quantity 
of Editorial Matter, Elegant Extracts, Temperance 
Notices, Poetry, Enigmas, Wit, Humor, &c. 

Every family should take the ORGAN, and we want 
thousand subscribers, at least, to begin the 
volume with, Address 

JAMES MACKEAN, Publisher, 
4a Y. People’s Organ, 118Nassau St., N. Y. 
ch 3t b, 





THE 


SONS OF NEW ENGLAND 


Have scattered to the remotest quar- 


ters of the Union; but wherever they are, they 
will never forget the scenes of their nativity. 
In the valleys of their great rivers, and in the 


still receding country which we call THE WEST, they 
will revert to the farm-house, with its tall well sweep ; 
the little red school-house, with the stern, birch-sceptred 
master; and to the solemn old meeting-house, with its 
asssociations of Puritan Sabbaths. 

. 


Whoever would recall these 
MEMORIES OF HOME, 


will find an pear tiy | pleasure in the charming Sketches 
of New England Life and Character, to be found in 


THE MAY-FLOWER, 


BY 
MRS. H. BEECHER STOWE. 


This volume contains a fund of description, of humor 
and pathos that would ensure its hearty reception, even 
if it came from an unknown writer. 

In Onz Vot., 12mo, with a beautiful Vignette, and a 
finely engraved 


STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 
For Sale by all Booksellers. Price $1 25. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


May It 13 Winter street, Boston. 


FIRST PREMIUM PIANOFORTES. 
S'TTEINWAY & SONS’ 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY, 


88 WALKER ST, (NzaR Broapway), NEW YORK. 


We most respectfully inform the 
Public that we always keep on hand a large 
assortment of our splendid Semi-Grand and 
Square Pianofortes, which for volume of tone, elas- 


ticity of touch, beauty of finish,—in short, in every 
thing that renders a Piano perfect, they sre unsur- 
passed, As a proof of the superiority of our Pianos, 
we beg leave to state that the First Premium in 
both classes (semi-grand and two-stringed) was 
unanimously awarded to us at the great Metropoli- 
tan Mechanics’ Fair at Washington,— in preference 
to Pianos made by the most celebrated manufac- 
turers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call 
and examine for themseives, May 6t tr. 


THE PATENT HAT: 
Designed to promote the growth of 


certain undeveloped bumps, and thereby in- 
crease the thinking, reasoning and acting powers 
of the wearer, For the use of mankind in gens 
eral, and the clergy in par icular. MANUFACTURED 
BY PHILO, and warranted to do good serv ce to all 
who wear it according to directions, 

The above is the title of a book just published for 
the author and for sale by 
CARLETON & PHILIPS, 

200 Mulberry street. 











1t* 


COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


F, CLARK, successor to JOTHAM CLARK, 
No, 94 Broadway, (near Wall st.,) 
Constantly on hand, and making to order, 
DESKS, TABLES, BOOK-CASES, BUREAUS, 
CHAIRS, STOOLS, CUSHIONS, &c., 

ALSO, “ 


A large variety of Household Furniture. 


say This house has been established thirty years, 
and none but the best workmen are employed, : 
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HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Winter ARRANGEMENT. — Trains 


leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. 

On and after Monday, January 29th, 1855, the Trains 
will run as follows :—Express Train, 7 4.M., connecting 
with Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 a.m. 
Through Way Train, 12m.; Express Train, 4 45 P.M.; 
Accommodation Train,6 pM. For Poughkeepsie :— 
Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 1 pM, For 
Peekskill: —At 7 15 a.mM., and 3,4, and5 30 p.m. For 
Tarrytown:—8 p.m. The Tarrytown, Peekskill, an 
Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all the Way Stations 
Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopber 
Fourteenth, and Thirty first streat. SUNDAY MAIL 
RAINS at 9 a.m., from Canal street for Albany, stop- 
ing at all Way Stations. 

Mch M. L. SYKES, Jx., Superintendent. 





A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 


A TALK WITH PARENTS. 
BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 


One vol.,12mo, [Price, postage prepaid, by mail 
$1 00.] For sale by FowLrers AnD WELLS, 
308 Broudway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Streei, Philadelphia, 


Perhaps this is the -emost remark- 


able work published since the ConstiruTION 
or Man. It is replete with all the funda- 


mental principles which govein human life, and is | 


indeed a ‘‘ mMAsTERPIECE” of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a com- 
plete revolution in schools and schooling, 
and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 
dren at heart, should read Turee Hours ScHoon a 
Day. 





THERMOMETERS. 


Tue subscribers have made ar-, 


rangements to keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the best Thermometers to 
be found in the market, whether considered in 
point of accuracy or beauty of finish, which they 
are prepared to furnish singly or in quantities. 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the 
changes of temperature are by all allowed to be one 
of the most prolific causes of disease, to enter into 
any discussion of the importance of a Thermometer, 
or the many benefits derived from their use, it being 
well known that they are now cousidered as almost 
indispeusab'e. 


Our assortment comprises almost every variety of 
price and style, some plain and low-priced, others 
combine the beautiful with the useful, 

We anuex size and prices of some of the varieties, 

Sinch, with tin cases, 0 


AO 2 i a ieee 
pal aye a ae ae = yc 87 
to, “*, cabinet cases; =" =)" Qo 67 
12 ¢ ye - - = = 100 
1S cr with glass, - 200 
6%‘ Morocco, Segs Peted ne Wil 


Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments,School 
Committees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lec- 
ture-rooms, Housekeepers, and every body that has 
a room, be it a palatial residence or an attic bed- 
room, should have a Thermometer, which we shall 
be happy to supply at prices as above, which we 
think as low as articles of equal merit can be af- 
forded. 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


C. M. SAXTON & CO., 


Agricultural Book Publishers, 
No. 152 Fulton St., New York, have in press :— 


1. THE PRACTICAL LAND 


DRAINER: Being a Treatise on Draining 
Land, in which the most approved Systems 
of Drainage are explained, and their Differ- 


ences and comparative merits discussed ; with 
full Direetiuns tor tae Cuteing and Making of Drauuge, 
with Remarks upon the various Materia!sof whch they 
may be compysed. With many illustrations. By B 
Munn, Landsexpe Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

THE PAACTICAL FRUIT, FLOWER AND 
KITCHEN GARDENER’S CALENDAR. By Patrick 
Neill, Edited by G, Emerson, M. D., Editor of ** Jobn- 
son’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia,’ With Notes and Addi- 
tions by R. G. Pardee, wuthor of ** Manual of the Straw- 
berry Culture.” With iliustrations. Price $1 25. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR WOMEN. 


UTERINE DISEASES AND DISPLACEMENTS: A PRACTICAL 
Treatise on tHE Various Diseases, Maposirions, AND Struc- 
TURAL DerANGEMENTs or THe Urxerus anp 17s APPENDAGES. 
By &. T. Traut, M. D., Auruor or tue “Ittustratep Hypro- 
pataic Excyctorepis,” ann oraer Works on Warer-Coure. 
ILLustRATED witH 5 Price, CoLorep 





53 Cotorep Eneravines. 
Eprrton, $5; Pxary, $3. Pusursaep sy Fow.iers anp WELLS, 
308 Broapway, New Yorx. 


The Author says:—“ The question is often asked, Why are uterine diseases, and especially 
displacements of the uterine organs, so much more prevalent now than fifty or a hundred 
years ago? The inquiry is easily answered. In those days, our girls were educated to more 
active, out-door, working habits. Spinning, weaving, romping, and household duties, were 
then fashionable; and the exercises consequent on their performance tended to invigorate 
the muscular system and preserve the general health. Now, machinery has, to a great 
extent, driven our females who are obliged to earn their own bread, into damp cellars, close 
garrets, or rear buildings, to bind shoes, make shirts, sew on caps, stitch at millinery and 
mantua-making, ¢tc.; while the daughters of the rich idle away their time in novel-reading, 
or at genteel boarding-schools, and dissipate away their strength in table luxuries and fashion- 
able dresses :—considerations which point to hygiene alone, if properly carried out in the 
eating, drinking, sleeping, breathing, dressing, and exercising habits, as amply remedial in 
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three-fourths of all the cases extant.” 


| The reader may understand the nature and object of this work, by the following table of 


CONT 

| Inrropuction.—Multitudinous Remedies for Female 

D'svases—An axiom in Medical Science—Errors in 

Dingnosis—A Remarkable Case of Maltreatment— 

Sources of Failure—Conditions of Successful Medica- 

tion— Specialities in Female Diseases—General Causes } 

of Female Weaknesses 
ANATOMY OF THE UTERIVE SystkEM—Uterus—Fallopian 
Tubes — Ligaments — Ovaries —Vagina — Nymphe— 


Clitoris—Hymen—Labia—Mons Veneris, a; 


Puysio.ocy oF Tae Urxrryg Syvstem.—The Repro-} 
ductive Function—Theories of Menstruation—Men- ? 
struation not necessari y Sanguineous—Spontaneous ) 
Ovulation—Conception—Dr. Bennett Controverted-- 
Menstruation not a Secretion. 

INFLAMM«4TIONS.—Varieties of Inflammation—Dr. Ben- } 
nett’s Views—A Common Mistake—Inflammation of ) 
the Vulye—-Pruritis—Vagi itis—Inflamm ition of the } 
Uterus —Metritis—Hysteritis--Puerperal or Child bed > 
Fever — Uterine Catarrh--Cervical Catarrh--Ifflam- 
maticn of the Cervix Uteri—Errors of Physicians in ? 
Relation to Puerperal Fever. 

Uncerations.— Cauliflower Excrescence — Corroding ? 
Ulcer of the Uterus—Schirrus and Cancer—Principles 
of Treatment—Cauterization—Syphilitic Ulceration— , 
Chancres—Vegetation. 

Tumors.—Oozing Tumor—Warty Tumor—Enlarged Cli- ; 
toris—Vascular Urethral Tumor—Polypus Tumors— 
Moles and Hydatids — Physometra — Hydrometra — 5 
Ovarian Tumor—Encysted Dropsy. } 

Caurentzation.—Modus Operandi of Caustics—Quali- 
ties of Different Canstics—Carbonates of Potassa— 
Potassa Cum Calce—Sulphate of Zinc—Mineral Acids ) 
—Nitrate of Silver—Potassa Fusa—Actual Cautery— 

Methods of Cauterizing — Uterine Examinations — ? 

Specula—Uterine Sound. 3 
MenstrRuaAt Diskases.— Obstructed Monstruation, or ? 
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Amenorrhwa — Suppressed Menstruation — Irregular 
Menstruation — Laborious Menstruation — Dysmenor- 
rn@a—Dilatation of the Cervical Canal—Elastic Bou- 
gies—Compressed Sponge—Excessive Menstruation, 
or Menorrhagia—Viecarious Menstruation—Irregular 
Menstruation: Cessation of the Menses —Chlorosis— 
Fallacies in the Popular Treatment—Leucorrhea, 

Disp! ACEMENTS.— PROLAPSIONS OF THE WomsB.— Pro 

Japsus Uteri—Procidentia Uteri—Protrus'on of the 

Uterus — Partial Prolapsus — Complete Prolapsus— 

Chief Proximate Condition of Prolapsus—Erroneous 

Opinions Contr verted — Disastrous Results of the 

Common Treatment—Me ‘hanic»l Contriv ances—Pes- 

saries always Injarious -Drug Medications generally 

Injurious — Testimony of Professor Diffenbach — Dr. 

Hamilton’s Opinion — Dr. Leake’s Testimony— Dr 

Bennett’s Experience—The Corroding and Cutting 

Practiee—The Proper Treatment—M-ntal Med cation, 

ANTEVéRSIONS OF THE WomsB.—Anteflexion—Anterior 
Obliquity—Varieties of Anteversion—Fatal Mistake 
in Diagnosis —Ordinary Maltreatment—Proper Meth- 
ods of Reposition. 

RETROVERSIONS OF THE WomB.— Varieties of Uterine 
Retroversions—Distinction between Retroversion and 
Retroflexion—S ymptomatology—Neuralgic Complica- 
tions — Diagaosis — Curability—Ordinary Treatment 
objvetionable—Correct Methods of Reposition——True 
Principles of a Radical Care. 

INVERSIONS OF THE Ureres*—-Description—Varieties of 
Inversion—Depression—Partial Inversion—Complste 
Inversion or Protrusion — Diagnosis — Caises—Treat- 
ment—Remarkable Case. 

Prowapsis or THe Vacina.—Description--Varieties— 
Anterior Yaginal Prolapse—Posterior Vaginal Pro- 
lapse—Prolapse of the Whole Vaginal Canal—S ymp- 
toms — Diagavsis — Causes —Treatment, 


This work treats of all the varieties of menstrual diseases, inflammations, ulcers, and 


tumors of the uterus and its appendages; and 
versions, retroversions, and inversions of the 


also of the various forms of prolapsus, ante- 
uterus, etc., etc. Thousands of females who 


are suffering untold miseries from some one of these affections, will here see the errors of 


the common practice clearly pointed out, and 
as clearly indicated. 
mail, extra, colored edition, $5; plain edition, 





One large vol., with 53 engraved illustrations. 


a rational and successful plan of medication 
Price, prepaid by 
$3. 


Address, post-paid, FowLrers anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





INVENTORS AND 
ASSIGN EES OF PATENTS 


Are informed that we are prepared 


to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF 
PATENT RIGHTS for all New INVENTIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS which appear to us to be of 
practical utility; or for the introduction of such 
articles of manufacture, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public. 

Our advertising ‘acilities in connection with our 
journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend to all classes of mechanics and business men 
—enable us to represent these Improvements to a 
great number of Progressive and Energetic men 
throughout our country. 

As different Patents (securing rights of a different 
nature) require entirely different means for their 
introduction into practical use, we cannot state 
positive terms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 
Rights which shall apply to all cases. These terms 
must be settled by communications with PATENTEES 
and others interested, 





Letters for this department of our business should 
describe the Improvement, give the Name of the 
Patentee, Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terms as may be 


deemed proper. Such communications will receive 
immediate notice, 

Letters and freight must be prepaid in order to 
entitle them to attention, 





COMPENDIUM OF HYGIENE, 


BY LUCIUS MILLS, M.D., 


Price, by mall, 75c, 


Tuts is a new work on Hydropathy, 


compiled for the use of the Winstead (Conn. 
Hygienic Association, and contains, in a smal 
volume, the secret of preserving health to the 


healthy, and restoring it to the sick. It embraces 
directions for exercise, hints on dress, a treatise on 
diet and cookery, with many new and valuable re- 
ceipts, together with valuable suggestions relative 
to the theory and practice of Water-Cure. 

There has no work appeared ip along time that 
has met with such a universal approbation of the 
press, who unite in recommending it to the atten- 
tion of all. 

Copies will be sent as ordered, by return of mail, 
Addiess, with 75 cents, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway. 





H. F. CRANE, 


SILVER PLATER, 


312 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





A new and elegant style of Gothic 


Door and Number Plates, Bell-Pulls, &c., &c, 
Also, Pew, Piano Forte, and Steamboat Berth 


Plates, of the most approved patterns and su- 


erior workmanship, at the lowest possible prices, All 
finds of SILVER PLATING executed on the most 


reasouable terms. Meh tf 
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New Book by Mrs. Stow: 


THE MAY-FLOWER 


AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


BY 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’s CABIN,” ‘* SUNNY MEMORIEB 
OF FORKIGN LANDS,” ETC, 
In one vol. 12mo, nearly 500 pp. 

With a steel vignette title, and a splendid portrait 
from the picture by Ricumonp, the 
celebrated English artist. 

Price $1 25. 


This volume contains many of the 


early productions of Mrs, Stowe, now out of 
print, as well as some of her later efforts: 
Many of these are stories of New England Life, and 
will be found to contain in full measure the aptness of 
epithet, and the mingled humor and pathos for which 
the author is so universally admired, 

The sons and daughters of New England, wherever 
they are scattered, will recognize with delight the 
homely yet touching fidelity of these sketches, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 7TH. 
2 Orders from the Trade respectfully 
solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO,, Publishers, 13 Winter 
street, Boston; J.C. DERBY, New York. Apr 20 tr 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


MAINE LIQUOR LAW 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Marne Liquor Law: Its Ori- 
gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 
Life of Hon. Neat Dow- By Henry §, Ciuss, 


assisted by upwards of ONE Hunprep CLERGY- 


MiN and others ; a comprebensive wo.k, with the laws 
of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Counectieut. Ohio, 


Hlinois, Indiana, and New York, - - - $1 50 
The same without the Lawa, - - - 1 00 
The Laws alone, - - - - - - 50 
Resvuts or Pron Bitron In Maing, with Life 
aud Portrait of NkaL Dow, - - - - 50 
Results of Prohibition in Connecticut. - - 25 
a ae Vermont, Michigan, 
Massachnsetts, Rhode Island, each separate, 124% 


Containing well-authenticated facts and incidents show- 
ing the benefits of Prohibition, Subscriptions received 
immediately will be published with the books, 
Address the Secretary of the Society, 
HENRY S, CLUBB, 


803 Broadway, New York, 





TO THE THINKING PUBLIC. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 


Translated from the second German edition 

Y (06 awe aior vl “STaauss’ LIFE oF Ji sus’? One 

handsome 12mo., vol. of 440 pages, Price $1 25, 
C. BLANCHARD, 

Apr 3.* 82 Nassau st., New York, 


THE SIGHT RESTORED! 
Remedies for Ophthalmic Affec- 


tions, Weak and Defective Vision, perfectly 
safe and reliable in Sores and Diseases of the 


EYE. Have restored multitudes—some born 


blind, blindness ot fifty years, and one 108 years old* 
Tuese remedies sent by mail. 


tar Pamphlets of information respecting this Method 
of Treatment, 1 Dime—sent to you rost FRbE. 





Address, prepaid, Taz Nutritive Cure, Boston 
Mass. Feb 3i* 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. We offer great,inducements to pur- 
chasers in. the low prize of our machines, the great 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
satin, cloth, cr leather, and the perfect s'mplicity of the 
machine, 

All classes of sewers can find machines whieh will 


do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite ‘be 
Park. Jan 








SPIRITUALISM,—VOL. IE. 


BY JUDGE EDMONDS AND DR. DEXTER. 


Just Published, 
500 pages, Price $1 25 ; postage 30c. 
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yo GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


"$40. 
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ESTABLISHMENT 


or 


HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 





Tse best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world, TT. Grrpert & Co,’s World’s 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the Molianm’ 
and with iron frames and circular scales, The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation, GILBERT’s BOUDOIR 
PIANOS, an elegant instrument for small rooms. 
Hatter & CumstTon’s P1Anos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co. JacoB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Piunos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States. Horack WaTrrs’ PrANos, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make. In 
a word, 333 Broapway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording au opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 
continent, 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS, 
Prices from $60 to $175. 


MELODEONS, 
8. D. & H. W. Suire’s CELEBRATED 


MxtLopzEons.- 

The wonderful perfection to which Messrs, Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make in 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and arethe qnly make sotuned. Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

MarrTin’s unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. 
Flutinas, from $5 to $265, Accordeons, from $3 to 
$20, Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $65 to 
Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds. 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr, WATERS’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders, 

gar Music sent to any part of the United States, 
postage free, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 


«“amy Rosy Lee,’ ‘‘ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,” and ‘*!’m Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbleton, full of joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton’s celebrated band of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success. 
Price 25 cts, each, 

© Darlington’s Schottisch,’’ by Thad. Weilig, dedi- 
cated to Miss Carrie E. McIver, of S. C. Price 25 cts, 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad. Weilig is. 

“‘Amoretten Waltz,’? by August Gockel. Price 
25 cts. The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is foundin all of this popular 
Composer’s productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners, 

‘The Prodigal Son’’ Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant. Price 38 cts, The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular rell- 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
practice, 

“Let mealone.” Ballad Words by James Sim- 
monds. Music by Henry ©. Watson. Price 25 cts. 
An exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the ‘blind god,” to which is given full 
and pleasing effect by the corresponding melody ot 
the well-known composer. 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
in print, sent by mail, a prices named, postage 
free. HORACE WATERS, 

JuneeomlyrpD 883 Broadway 
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DRSEeS WE Waa lena a 


W AIT BROW, Ee SEO AviEEs, 





Corner of Sixth Avenue and 


Thirty eighth street, New York, and Oys- 
ter Bay, Long Island. : 

















De, Shew was the earliest American author 
aud practitioner in Water-Cure, twice visited 
Europe for the purpose of witnessing Hydro- 
= pathic practice, and was personally a pupil of 
Prressnitz, which, together with his extensive 
experience in the city of New York, give him 
confidence in his ability to treat disease suc- 
(: cessfully. Dr, TayLor, Teacher of Chemistry, 
Midwifery, &c., in the New York Hydropathic 
school, will devote special attention to the 




















diseases of women, 





The CIry ESTABLISHMENT is large and com- 
modious ; located in a high and airy section 
of the city, and easy of access by railroad and stages rom all parts of town. The apartments are of the 
most desirable kind, arranged with a profusion of closets, pantries, gas fixtures, &c., suitably for farni- 
lies or single persons, In addition to the ordinary bathing arrangements for similar institutions, there 
isa splendid SWIMMING BATH and GYMNASIUM, including a BowLING ALLEY. The proprietors add these, 
not only for the amusEMmenr of their patrons, but with the motive of carryjng out the hygienic cure in 
all its parts, and impressing upon their patients the fact that exercise, thorough and systematic, is no 
less essential to the recovery of health than the ordinary bathing appliances. 

The couUsTRY ESTABLISHMENT is reached daily at 3 p. m,, per steamer Croton, Fulton Market, in summer, 
and at 1p. Mm. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in winter. Cars from Brooklyn, South Ferry, morn- 
ings and afternoons, summer and winter. Open from May 1st, 1855. The location is most beautifal 
and salabrious ; the water, of the purest ; and the fine air, the groves, the shady walks, and the winding 
beach, are nowhere surpassed, Sailing, fishing, rowing and salt bathing, without danger of surf, all 
enjoyed to the fullest extent, Patients can be treated at either establishment, and have the counsel of 
both physicians withont extra charge. 

TERMs :—From $1 00 to $1 50 per day is charged usually for full board and treatment, varying accord- 
ing to the room, amount of treatment needed, &c. Sheets, towels, blankets, &c., to be owned or hired 
by the patient, and washed at his expense. For those of moderate means, and such as choose to aid 
themselves in the cure, a suitable deduction will be made. There is an entrance fee of $5 00, payable in 
advance, (required of our new patients only,) which also entitles the person to advice for home treat™ 
ment, if needed, Families and other boarders accommodated on reasonable terms. Visitors to the city, 
who desire a quiet and healthful house, with physiological entertainment, received at $1 00 per day. 





PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


New and superior works, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 


system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of the 
art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 


The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, amd 
Students, is respectfully directeddo this series of works. 
tar A desciiptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


or the Canadas, by addressing 
BENN PITMAN, 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, O. 


GARDINER ’s 


N2.69 5 Gialhy 
p- Cor. Gold st 





WILLIAM ©, GARDINER, 
Fashionable Cabinet Fur- 


niture, Mattress, and Premium 
Bedstead Warehouse, No. 60 Beek- 
man, corner of Gold st., New York. 


A large assortment of 







Parlor, Dining-Room, and 


Chamber Furniture, 
IN ROSEWOOD, BLACK WALNUT, 
OAK AND MAHOGANY, 
will be found at his new Establish- =| i 
ment. Established 1840. May lt ca waster anni 














AMERICAN SOAP COMPANY, 
284 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep constantly on hand the varieties of their greatly celebrated Soaps for 


Washing in Cop Warr, either SALt, Harp, or Sort, WITHOUT BOILING, and with little labor. 
For Toilet or Shaving they are unsurpassed. Their celebrated Family Soap needs but a trial 
to ensure Customers. 

{2 PRICES ARE SUCH AS TEND TO INVITE TRADE. 

Packed in boxes of 18, 25, 30, 63, 72, and 8) lbs. For sale by Grocers generally throughout the 


Union. Aprt 





UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broapway, (oppgsite the Metroplitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 
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AUCTION AND COMMISSION. 


HOUGHTON-& MELLOR, 


Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 113 Nassau 8t., New York. 


Extensive Dealers in all kinds of 


Furniture, Rosewood, Mahogany, Oak, and 
Walnut—Modern and Antique Styles—made 
by the best City Manufacturers. 

We will give personal attention to House 


Sales, Furniture, ¢tc., by Auction, in any part of the 
city. 

Cash advanced on all kinds of property consigned us 
on Commission. ' 

We keep constan'ly on hand the largest and best, 
assortment of Furniture to be found in the city. 

BEDSTEADS—Rosewood, Mahogan , and Walnut, 
all pattens and prices. <a Pty 


SOFAS, TETE-A-TETES, VOLTAIRS, 


Rosewood and Muihogany Parlor Suits, covered with 
Brocate]le, Satin-plush, and Hair-cloth, at prices from 
$100 to $500. 


PAINTED AND EVNAMELLED CHAMBER SUITS. 
PIANOS. 
EXTENSION TABLES. 


Rosewood, Mihogany, and Walnut Bureaus; Wash- 
stands, Wardrobes, Ladies’ Parlor Writing-desks 

CHAIRS—Easy Chairs, Mahogany Rockers, Rose- 
wood Chairs, elegantly cary: d. 

CLOCKS From zeveral of the best factories in Con- 
necticut. Apr 2tb 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 


UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FORRIGN 


NEWSPA°ER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST 


THe InLustrateD Lonpon News, 


PuncH, Diogenes, and all other London, Pro- 
vincial, and ContinentalyNewspapers are sup- 
plied, and will be mailed (to order) to any part 
of the United States or Canada. 


Books and Periodicals of every variety imported (to 
order) on reasonanle terms and quickly, by 
ARTHUX WILMER, Agent, 
Mch tr tf 1u9 Fulton St., (2d Floor,) N. Y. 


ANATOMICAL CHARTS. 


Designed for Schools, Lectures, or 


Private Study. We have on hand a few sets 
of these admirable Charts, which are acknowl- 
edged by all to be the most complete, and th® 
best adapted to the purpose for which they are 
designed, of any ever furnished, for the same 
price, in this or any country. The set em- 
braces six separate charts or maps, beautifully 
colored, 22 by 36 inches each, mounted on roll- 
ers, with substantial cloth backs. All the dif- 
ferent parts of the system are distinctly shown, 
and a complete knowledge of the human frame 
can, by the aid of these charts, be procured in 
ashort time. Price, for the six, ONLY sIx DOL- 
LARS. 
They are not mailable, but can be sent by 
express to any part of the world. Address 
FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 


WESTWARD, HO! 


—A new TOWNSHIP MAP of the 


STATE of IOWA, showing the Streams, Roads, 
Towns, Post-Offices, Country Seats, Railroads, 


&c. compiled from the latest U. 8. Surveys, official 
information, and personal recounoissance. Just 
published, Pocket edition, Very large and beauti- 
fully colored, 

Travellers, emigrants, and all others interes‘ed, 
will find this the best and only complete and rel a- 
ble Map of this State published, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of one dollar. 

Address DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 

May 1t No. 60 John st., New York. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &C. 
The undersigned having had con- 


siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for ILLUSTRA- 


TIons fur LELTURtS Of any aescription, to be made at 
the shortest notice, and in any required style. 
Address JOHN COLLINS, 
_ Burlington, New Jersey. 
gap Reference to FowLers AND WELLs, 308 Broad 


way, New York, or 231Arch street, Philadelphia. 
* Mch 3t 

















SprritvaL TELEGRAPH.—The organ 
of Modern Spiritualism contains the fullest 


record of curren fac:s and profuund disqyuisitions, 

upon Spiritual intercourse, of any publication ex- 
tant, Published weekly, at $2 per annum, by 

PARTRIDGE & BRITTAN, 

May 3t 842 Broadway, New York 
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IMPROVED HAND MILL. 


We have the pleasure of announc- 


ing to our readers that we have taken the 
agency for the sale of the Lnproved Hand 
Mill, and shall be pleased to furnish the same 


at short notice. 


With it one can grind enough in five minutes for their 
bread during a day, t 

The grinders being cast separate, are made of hard 
iron, and can be removed in a minute, without screw- 
driver or wrench, for grinding different articles, or 
when dull. Still, it is believed that one pair will grind 
erough for «ne person for forty years, 

It is so simple in construction that it can not get se- 
riously out of order, and by keeping the friction collar 
oiled, will (almost) never wear out, except the grinders, 
two sets of which will be sold with the mill tor extra 

airs. 
: It will grind all kinds of grain, by its peculiar con- 
struction, in the best possible matner, either coarse or 
fine. Also, coffee and spice. Price $5, 

No emigrant shou'd be without this mill, and no one 
else who wishes to know just what their bread is made of, 

The weight of the mill com lete is twelve pounds. 
It can be sent safely as freight or by express to any 


lace, 
. Address ordersto FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
= 308 Broadway. 





DINSMORE’S 


AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Compiled from OFFICIAL TIME TA- 


BLES of the various Railroad Companies in the 
United States and Canadas, and corrected 
principally by the Railroad Superintendents 
themselves, making it the most reliable and perfect 
work of the kind ever published, and the only one con- 
taining the TIME TABLas of all the railroads in this 
country, The Guide now numbers over 200 pages, 
embracing more than 20,000 miles of Railroads now in 
operation; also, the principal steamboat and stage 
routes connecting therewith, and a list of Ocean Steam- 
ers for all parts of tbe world, together with a New 
Rauway Map of the United States und Canada, and a 
Map of New York city, Its extensive sale to travellers 
cn the cars (when they have leisure to read) insures the 
best medium to advertisers extant, as itis taken by 
them not only asa Railway Guide, but as a Directory 
to the best Mercantile and Mechanical Houses. 
DINSMORE & CO, Pubiishers, 
No, 9 Spruce street, N. Y. 


THE WORLD’S AGENCY 


For Books, Papers, &c. 


People in any part of the Union 


can be supplied by mail, FREE OF POSTAGE, 
with any 


BOOK, MAGAZINE, MUSIO, FASHION 
PLATES, CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, &c., 


advertised in this or any other City paper, by send- 
ing us the advertised retail price of the work 
wanted. All new books forwarded as soon as pub- 
lished. We supply 
BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSVENDERS 
with every thing wanted at the lowest rates, We 
are PACKERS AND FORWARDERS OF ALL THE 
DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS, MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES, &c., &e. 
We act as GENERAL AGEN ('S FOR EVERY THING 
AND EVERY BODY, 
Refer to the publishers of this paper. No unpaid 
letters received. KOSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
Apr 2ttrd No, 103 Nassau st., New York, 








NOW READY, 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 
Showing the Right Way and the 


Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 
Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way of Honor and the Way of Dishonor; by 
Rey. G. 8S. Weaver, author of “Hopes and 
Helps,” ‘Mental Science,” etc., etc. One 
handsome volume. 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents. 
29" Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2 
Twelve Copies for $4; Sixteen Copies for $3. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y- 





Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards‘ 
Ornamental] Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Ladies and gentlemen will find at 
J. B, MituEr’s Boot and Shoe Store, 134 Canal 
st., a superior and diversified assortment of goods, 
in every style, suitable for all ages—from the infant 
to the adult, His wares are made of the very best 
material, by competent workmen, May 1t 
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The Doreas 


SEWING MACHINE, 


(Patented November 14, 1854.) 
Persons interested in S—Ewine Ma- 
CHINAS are invited to examine the Dorcas, three sizes— 
50, 75, and 100 dollars, 


Office 178 Washington St,, Boston. 





BOWKER, Jun., Agent, American Sewing Machine 
Company. j 


4,765 TEACHERS 


have given their recommendation in favor of 


TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 


as the best book on this subject ever Published for 
Schools. Price 25 cents. Copies sent by mail; postage 
paid on receipt of price to the Publishers, 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 

No, 60 John st., New York, 


PRIVATE RETREAT 


FOR FEMALE INVALIDS. 
Epwarp H. Dixon, M. D., editor of 


the Scalpel, and author of “‘ Woman and Her 
Diseases,” confines his attention exclusively to 
Operative Surgery and Diseases of Women, at his 
residence, 42 Fifth Avenue, between Ninth and 
Tenth streets, Oftice hours from § to 9,1 to 3, and 
7 to 9—evenings. At all other hours he is a° his 
privae hospi.al, where every comfort of domes\ic 
life is provided. An expe:ienced and benevolent 
lady has charge of its domes:ic management:,i8 
medical and surgical cave being exclusive y under 
the control of Dr. Dixon, Le‘te.s from abroad ad- 
dressed Edward H. Dixon, M. D., Box 3121 Post 
Office, 


PENSION AGENCY. 
BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- 


sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addressing this office, Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 
it is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will issue. 
Our charge for making the declaration is five dol- 
lars in all cases. Any information is relation to 
procuring bounty lands, or who may be entitled to 
such lands, will be freely given in answer to letters 
(enclosing a stamp to prepay the return letters) 
addressed to FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
P. 8.—All who engage with us will be se- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





Work FoR ALL, AND WORK THAT 


Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS, 
150’ different kinds. Terma, Catalogues, &c, sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo, Feb.tf 


- LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re. 
tail by JOHN 58. WILLAKD, 440 Fea.) street, near 
Chatham sweet, New York. Noy, 12t p 


CHINESE MINERAL PAINT, 


For sale at one cent a pound, by 


the barrel. Also in bags of fifty pounds each 
at one and a quarter cents, 

Also, D: B.#'s Burieu Oi, av 65 cents, by the gallon or 
barrel, No. 116 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Meh 4td JOHN H. SMITH. 


Mrs. L. F.. Fowier, M.D.—Office 


Hours—From 9 A.M. to 2 P.M., at 50 Morto 
between Huusun and Bleecker suests. Iro. 
p.M., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 
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Hooks 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


In order to accommodate “the people”? residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
inthe following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement of 
Trepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent, is sayed to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post. 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLERs AND WELLs, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, 


Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Llustrated. $1.25, 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents, 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition, Illustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents, 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr, Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists. Price 87 cents. 


Edueation: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, ete. Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others, Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30, 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rev. GS. Weaver, Price 87 cents. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 
Jementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings, Thirty sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader, Price, 
postage prepaid, $l 25, 

Phrenological Journal, American Month- 

ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar, 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents, 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters, With nu- 
merous engravings, Price 15 cents, 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings, Price 6 cents, 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology 
By 0.8. Fowler, Price 87 cents, 


Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents, 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Books for Young People. 


These works will be found eminently useful to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein find 
such instruction in regard to SELF-LMPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, und develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind, By O.S. Fowler Price 87 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction. 
By O.S. Fowler, Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind, With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
O.S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 

cure a sound mind in a healthy body.” 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes, t» the Formation of, Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, tiealth, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intel’ ct, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Rev. G.S. Weaver, Price 87 cents, 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 cents. 


The [llustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 


nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engray- 
ings aud a Chart, Price 30 cents, 


Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations, By 
John B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents, 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully Illustrated, Price $1 25. 
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Works on Mesmerism and Psychology. 


. 

Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. A 
Course of Twelve Lectures, By Rev. John B, Dods. 
With Portrait of the Author., Price 87 cents. 

Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of Charm- 
ing. (Magnetism. ) Illustrating the Principles of Life 


in Connection with Spirit and Matter. Illustrated 
By Dr. J. B. Newman. Price 87 cents, i 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. 
With suitable illustrations, In two volumes of about 
900 pages. $3. 

Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or, the Uni- 
verse Without and the Universe Within ; both in the 


World of Sense and the World of Soul, saat 
Fishbough. Price $1. rd of Soul, By William 


Philosophy of Mesmerism and Clairvoy- 


ance. Six Lectures, with Instruction, 30 cents, 


Psychology, or the Science of the Soul. 
With Engravings of the Brain and Neryous System, 
By Joseph Haddock, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse ; an 
Explanation of Modern Mysteries, Price 60 cents. 


— 


Works on Phonography. 
The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 


Webster, An inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school-book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the aasist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents, 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy, A sheet to be framed. Price 15 cents. 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Exposi- 
tion of the Revorting Style of Phonography. By A, 
J. Graham, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States, 
in Phonography, Corresponding Style. Price 15 cents, 


Miscellaneous, 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings, By Horace Greeley, 
Second edition, Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons, Price $1 25, 


Temperance Reformation — its History 
from the Organization of the firet Temperance Society 
to the aduption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rey. 
L. Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller, Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25, 


Woman: her Education and Influence. 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland. 
With thirteen portraits, Price 87 cents, 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes, By Hannah G, Creamer. Price $1. 


A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 


venient, and Superior Mode of Building, With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 


ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Price $7 cents, 
Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 


cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen, Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of aGod. By the Rey. J. B. Dods, 87 cents, 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 75 cents a hundred, 


Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. Including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of life. By O.S Fowler. 30 cents. 


Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Pbhysi- 

ology applied to the Selection of Congenial Com 

anions for Life. Including directions to the married 

‘or living together affectionately and happily. Illus- 
trated. By O.S. Fowler. Price 30 cents, 


These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe, 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange, 

When single copies are wanted, the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smail change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All Jetters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows:—FowLkErs AND WELLs, 308 Broadway, New 
York, 
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ous tucks and folds, in order to accommodate them to her 
condition. 

One effect of this elongating process was, of course, con- 
stant ill-health. She was excessively thin, and could not, 
under the circumstances, become any stouter. She was so 
weak as to be almost unable to stand. Her bones could not 
strengthen in substance sufficiently fast for their continued 
expansion, and so grew painfully brittle. In attempting to 
walk, therefore, one day, she fell to the ground and fractured 
a leg seriously. Nature, however, in the celerity of her 
physical developments soon remedied the eyil, and thus the 
cause subsequently aided in the cure. 

Miss Hardy is now thirty years of age. She has grown 
about seven inches since she was twenty-one, and is nearly 
eight feet high at the present moment. She weighs three 
hundred and forty-six pounds, is massively proportioned, 
robust, matronly in appearance, symmetrical in figure, but 
inclined to stoop, (as most tall people are,) a habit acquired 
in her native village, where her gigantic height subjected 
her to a scrutiny on the part of strangers, most annoying to 
her bashful nature. Her features are large. The express- 
sion of her face, if not handsome, is amiable; her disposi- 
tion is mild and gentle to a pleasing degree. Her voice is 
somewhat coarse, but not unmusical, Her movements are 
S easy and graceful; although, having never before left her 
SS = village home, she is as yet unsophisticated in fashionable 

WAatinin ways, and moves and acts with a timidity that a little more 

; acquaintance with public life will readily remove. The 
Rey. Wm. Badger, of Wilton, Dr. Barker, Dr. Peaselee, 
Columbus Gray, Esq., Attorney at Law, of the same place, 
indeed nearly all of the respectable portion of the popula- 
'| tion of Wilton, and East Wilton, know Miss Hardy well» 
{ and speak of her moral character in terms of the highest re- 
gard. She certainly is one of the most wonderful natural 
phenomena of the age. 
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Our Popular and Scientific Journals. 
Lire Iniustratep,.— A New First -cuass 
ne ws <& WeeEkLty Newsparrr.— Devoted to News, Literature, 
pVVill SS Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement, 
/ Yj GG. PPR 2nd Progress. Designed to encourage a spirit of hope, man - 
: UY. \~ liness, self-reliance and activity among the people; to point 
y = < ouf theemeans of profitable economy; and to discuss and 
oN SP illustrake*the leading ideas of the day; to record a!l signs of 


progress ; and to advocate political and industrial rights for 
all classes; to render it one of the best Family Newspapers 
in the world. Published weekly at $2 a.year, by 
: FOWLERS AND WELLS, New York. 
_ “Life Illustrated is certainly one of the most beautiful 
specimens of newspaper printing that we have ever seen. 
The Life will be popular.”"—Buffalo Christian Advocate. 
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MES SSS Eevar aA HAR DY, 





be 
MISS SYLVIA HARDY, Tue Water-Cure Journat. Devoted to Hy- 
.2'| dropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and 
THE MAINE GIANTESS. Miss SytvrA Harpy, the lady now being exhibited at Anatomy ; to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupation, 
<4 Barnum’s American Museum as the “ Maine Giantess,” is a naa and those Laws which govern Life and 


PHRENOLOGICAL OHARACTER OF SYLVIA HARDY. woman of peculiar and remarkable characteristics. In birth nf we Vihd Sei American periodical which presents a 
and descent she is thoroughly American. She was born in 


BIOGRAPHY, 






Tis woman's waist measures forty-three inches, chest greater abundance of valuable information on all subjects 


forty-seven, and brain twenty-four; yet it is not of fine 
texture, but is in harmony with the organization as a whole, 
Her mind is more general than special in its action. The 
proportions between the body and mind are comparatively 
good, and if the brain was uniformly developed, and the 
temperament favorable for mental manifestation, she would 
exhibit unusual comprehensiveness of mind; but as it is, 
she will never have a highly susceptible organization, nor 
that balance of power necessary to produce harmony of 
mental action. 

Her Phrenological developments are remarkable. It is 
almost impossible to conceive of a brain more unevenly de- 
veloped than her's; some of the organs are exceedingly 
small and have a limited influence in character, while others 
are immensely large and controlling. 

All the selfish faculties are comparatively small; is per- 
fectly frank, open-hearted, and devoid of deception; has no 
ambition, fashjon, or display. Hope, Spirituality, sense of 
guilt, and devotional feeling, are only moderate qualities. 
She is not able to mimic or imitate others, but simplydevelops 
her own tone of mind. Attachment to place and love of 
children is strong; has a comparatively affectionate disposi- 

tion, but does not love the society of the gentlemen. 

She is independent, quite persevering, and most decided- 
ly kind and generous. 

Her intellectual capacity is comparatively good; not be- 
cause she is smart and bright, but has genergl strength and 
soundness of mind, 


6 : 
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1825, in the village of Wilton, Franklin county, State of Maine. 
Her father, who died at 86, and before she was six years old, 
was born in the same village. Her mother, who still lives, 
and is now 57, was born in Falmouth, Maine. Her grand- 
mother was born in the same town. Her grandfather was 
born in Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 

Miss Hardy was, at birth, one of the smallest of infants. Dr, 
Barker, of Wilton, who attended her mother at the time, 
used to remark that he had never seen anything, even of 
the twin kind, so diminutive. Her twin brother died at a 
very early age. Both together only weighed, we are as- 
sured, three anda half pounds. Miss Hardy remained a 
child of very ordinary size until she was twelve years of 
age, when she suddenly took to growing with a rapidity 
that alarmed her friends, and startled all her acquaintances. 
As she had five sisters, one of whom was older than her- 
self, all of whom were rather below than above the com- 


mon stature of the sex, her growth was the more surprising. 
At thirteen, Miss Hardy was tall, At fourteen, she was 


anovelty. At fifteen, she was a wonder. She increased in 
this extraordinary manner until she attained he enty- 
first year, when she remained stationary for about four 
years. During this period of rapid growth, it was impossi- 
ble to make her clothing fit her with anything like com- 
mon accuracy. She seemed to alter each day. She proba: 
bly altered each week. The dress that became her one 
month, was, therefore, useless themext; and thus, for nine 
years, it was necessary to make aD 












relating to human progress and welfare."—N. ¥. Tribune. 
oa The most popular health Journal in the world.”—Zve. 

‘ost, 

Tur PuRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. — Devoted to 
Phrenology, Education, Mechanism, Architecture; and to 
all those progressive measures which are calculated to re- 
form, elevate, and improve mankind. Illustrated with Por- 
traits and other engravings. $1 a year. 

“This excellent Journal is doing more to benefit mankind 
than all the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It is only 
$1 a year, and is worth ten times that in any family.”— 
Cleveland “Commercial. : 

FOWLERS axnp WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

P.S. For $3, in advance, a copy of each of these three 
Journals will be sent one year. ubs may be formed and 
names sent jn, now or at any time. 


PLEASANT AND ProritaBLe EmPLoyMENntT —In 
every town and village, for any number of young Men, to 


sell VALUABLE BOOKS, and to canvass for our Popular and 
Scientific Journals, All who engage with us will be secured 
from the possibility of loss. For particulars address Fow - 
LERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


J== Our New Rerormatory Booxs should 
be placed within the reach of every family in the land. 
Thousands of copies might be sold where they have never 
yet been introduced. A few dollars—say $15 or $20—is 


enough tasommence with. Young men and women, teach- 
ers, clergymen, travelling agents, a// may engage in this 
good cause, with profit to themselves and great good to 
others. 
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A New Votume.—With the next number of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a new volume commences, 
Tue Trrus will remain the same as formerly, namely: 
Single copies, $1 a year, or Twenty copies for $10. Clubs 
may be made up for one or a hundred different Post Offices, 
and may be sent in connection with subscribers for the 
Warter-Curk JOURNAL, on the same terms. 

Lirz Intustratep"is published weekly, at $2 a year, but 
we will send Tar PHRENOLOGICAL' JOURNAL, THE WATER- 
Cure Journat, and Lire ILLUSTRATED, one year for $3, to 
one address, We hope all readers of this Journal will aid 
in its circulation. A little time and talk, explaining their 
aims and objects, will serve to induce many, who have not 
yet read them, to become Life Subscribers. Reader, will 
you help the cause of Proarzss, Improvement, and Rr- 
ForM? We shall gladly welcome to our subscription list a 
return of your familiar name, together with any others 
which you may influence to join you and us. May we hear 
from you again? 
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In ApvancE.—The exceedingly small price at 


which these Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre-~ 
cludes the psssibility of continuance on any other principle 
than that of payment in advance ; consequently, no names 
are entered on our book till paid for, and none are contin- 
ued longer than paid for, unless the subscription be renewed. 

Waen Books are wanted to go by mail, the 
order should be written on a piece of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers, 
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Hhrenology. 


‘‘When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon, T. J. Rusk, 








PHRENOLOGY IN THE 
PULPIT. 


TESTIMONY OF REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 


Tr is very hard for a minister of the gospel, 
standing before a promiscuous audience, to deal 
with the facts of their minds, and their inward 
lives.. Itisa melancholy fact, that men know less 
about that which is the very element of their 
being, than about anything else in the world. I 
suppose if I were to go among the intelligent 
men in my congregation, I could get every varie- 
ty of information on subjects connected with the 
daily business affairs of life—upon questions of 
political economy, upon various questions of 
commerce, facts concerning the structure of 
ships, steam-engines—I could collect any amount 
of information on all these, and a thousand other 
kindred subjects. But when I ask them what is 
inside of themselves, they can tell me of a great 
manufactory, and explain to me the operation 
and use of allthe machinery in it ; but upon the 
question of the machinery of their own minds, 
they cannot say a word. In regard to commer- 
cial matters, they know allabout them; they have 
examined them, they have compared their ideas 
on these subjects, and have classified them. They 
believe themselves to be immortal creatures, that 
they have throbbing within them a soul that shall 
live as long as God himself shall live ; yet, when 
I ask them any questions in regard to their in- 
ward nature, their only reply is, ‘‘ I don’t know, 
don’t know.’ They do not know what their 
reason is; they do not know what is the nature 
of their moral powers; they do not definitely 
understand the nature or operation of any one 
faculty of their minds! 
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* An extract from a recent Sabbath morning sermon, de- 
livered by Mr. Brzourr to a very large congregation, re- 
ported verbatim by a Phonographer; now first published, 


They understand the nature of the soil of the 
earth ; they know what it is capable of produc- 
ing ; they know the use of the plough, and all the 
implements of agriculture ; they know what to 
do with a plant that is not thriving, they are 
skilful to impart to it a fresh life, and make it 
flourish. But if any plant that ought to grow in 
the mind is stunted and does not thrive, they 
cannot tell how to make that grow. They don’t 
know what to do to bring it forth. 

Ii is difficult for a minister of the gospel to set 
forth the truth intelligibly in respect to its rela- 
tion to the human mind. I think it is partly be- 
cause men have not been curious in. respect to 
themselves, and partly on account of the many 


_ bewildering systems of mental philosophy that 


are in vogue in our day. Forif there were none 
of these systems except the old schools of meta- 
physical philosophy, I would defy any man to 
obtain by means of them any clear idea about 
the soul, for at best they are of but little more 
value than so many cobwebs. Men may study 
them, however, if they have a taste for them ; if 
aman loves logic and discussion, let him take 
one of the old metaphysical mental philosophies, 
and he will have means of busying his mind 
until he grows tired of such business. But if a 
man wishes to know practically what he is made 
up of, if a man wishes a knowledge of human 
nature for definite practical purposes, there is no 
system which will aid him in acquiring that 
knowledge like the system of PHrenoLoGy ; not 
interpreted too narrowly or technically, but in 
its relations to physiology and the structure of 
the whole body. And I may say here what I 
have never said before in the pulpit, that the 
views of the human mind, as they are revealed 
by Parenouoey, are those views which have un- 
derlayed my whole ministry ; and if I have had 
any success in bringing the truths of the gospel 
to bear practically upon the minds of men, any 
success in the vigorous application of truths to 
the wants of the human soul, where they are 
most needed, I owe it to the clearness which I 
have gained from this science. And I could not 
ask for the members of my family, nor of a 
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church, any better preparation for religious in- 
doctrination, than to put them in possession of 
such a practical knowledge of the human soul 
as is given by PHRENOLOGY. 

T have avoided the use of the nomenclature of 
PureNoLoGy in the pulpit as far as possible, be- 
cause I did not wish toseem to be a mere teacher 
of a philosophical system, while I was a minister 
of the truth as it is in Christ ; but I have now 
been so long with you, that I am justified in 
making this statement. 

I may say, in regard to the objections some- 
times urged against PHrEeNoLoGY, its tendency to 
materialism and fatalism, that the same objec- 
tions may be made to any other system of men- 
tal philosophy. Ido not think that such objec- 
tions belong to PHRENOLOGY any more than to 
any system of intellectual science which you can 
possibly construct. Men’s mere logical and spec- 
ulative reason will always strand them upon the 
sands of fatalism or materialism ; and it is the 
practical sense, the consciousness of actual liber- 
ty, that redeems us from a belief of the one or 
the other. Such doctrines dwell in the head, but 
never in the HANDS. 
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ELECTRICITY IN PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 
PART SECOND. 

ELECTRICITY IN ANIMALS.-—All that was stated 
in part first of this article relative to the evolu- 
tion of electricity in and by plants and vegeta- 
bles, is true also of all living animals; and the 
principles therein contained are more extensive- 
ly and minutely applicable to the latter in the 
same proportion that these latter are more com- 
plex in their structural development, and in the 
performance of the various functions of their 
organizations. In the animal, as in the plant, 
the sources of electricity are friction, chemical 
action, light, heat, and magnetism; all which 
forces are even more active in the former than in 
the latter. In all animate objects, these forces 
are indebted to that mysterious power we de- 
nominate Life, for their most important manifes- 
tations. The presence and activity of this vital 
power causes the chemical union and decomposi- 
tion which are continually occurring in the per- 
formance of the secretory and excretory func- 
tions of the animal economy ; produces motion, 
generates heat, and renders that economy more 
susceptible to the dynamic forces of light and 
magnetism. Life, therefore, is the great prime 
generator of the evolved electricity of plants 
and animals. 

Research has shown, that muscular contraction 
is attended with a disengagement of heat and 
the development of electricity. These pheno- 
mena may be “attributed with probability to 
the chemical changes which take place in the 
muscular substance when it is in a state of func- 
tional activity ; or it may be occasioned by the 
friction of its parts one upon another; or we 
may consider that, like motion, it is a direct re- 
sult of the metamorphosis of the force which 
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was, previously operative in the vital actions of 
development and nutrition ’”- -( Carpenter.) 

Tt was, for a long time, supposed that nervous 
energy and electricity were identical ; but the 
converse of this is proved by the following well- 
authenticated facts : 

The largest nerve in the leg of a horse was so 


stimulated by irritation at its roots as to throw . 


the muscles of the leg to which it was distributed 
into violent contractions ; and yet no disturbance 
or evolution of electricity was produced, though 
the most delicate electrometer was used. The 
negative of this assertion is further proved by 
the fact that a tightly-ligatured nerve ceases to 
convey nervous energy, though it still remains a 
conductor of electricity. Electricity, it is fur-. 
ther urged, acts upon all the branches and fibrils 
of the nerve which becomes its conductor, in 
this manner producing its effects upon all parts 
permeated and vivified by this nerve; while 
nervous energy is restricted to a small portion 
of the trunk, as is manifested by its results. 
Again: If a small portion of nerve be removed, 
and its place supplied by the most sensitive elec- 
tric conductor, nervous power will pass only to 
the section, while electricity will traverse as 
freely as before. It has further been shown, 
that nerve is a worse electric conductor than 
muscle, and that both are infinitely worse con- 
ductors than copper. Hence we may reasonably 
infer that these two forces are not identical, but 
correlated ; and this correlation Dr. Carpenter 
regards as the same as that subsisting between 
electricity, heat and magnetism. “ For,” says 
he, “as a current of electricity passed through 
a small wire generates heat, and heat applied to 
a certain combination of metals generates elec- 
tricity—or as an electric current passed round a 
bar of iron renders it magnetic, while, converse- 
ly, the magnetic force will generate electricity— 
so do we find that a current of electricity passed 
through a small portion of a motor or sensory 
nerve, will excite = nervous force in the remain- 
der ; whilst there seems reason, from the phe- 
nomena of the Electric Fish, to consider that 
nervous force may, in its turn, generate electric- 
ity. Hence we may regard them as closely cor- 
related, though not identical ; and this idea of 
correlation we seem justified in extending to 
those other physical agencies which we have 
shown to be capable of exciting nervous force, 
namely, heat, light, chemical affinity and mechan- 
ical motion. For there is adequate ground for 
belief that either of the three former may be 
excited by nervous agency, although its most 
obvious manifestation is the production of move- 
ment ; and that thus, as each of these agencies 
is capable of developing nerve force, and of 
being in its turn developed by it, their relation- 
ship to it is no less intimate than that which they 
bear to each other, although a more special ap- 
paratus is required for its instrumental opera- 
tion.”’—( Carpenter.) 

Different portions of the animal frame are in 
different electric states. Thus, the skin and most 
of the internal membranes are in opposite states, 
and a deviation of the needle amounting to 15° 
or 20° not seen when the liver and stomach of a 
rabbit were connected with the platinum ends of 
the wire of a delicate galvanometer. That this 
result was independent of chemical action upon 
the wires is evident from the fact that it ceased 
entirely upon the death of the animal. That an 
electric disturbance takes place in the very act 
of secretion is evident from the following exper- 
iments of Mr. Baxter, cited by Carpenter: “He 
found that when one of the electrodes was placed 
upon the intestinal surface, and the other in- 
serted into a branch of the mesenteric vein pro- 
ceeding from it, a deflexion of the needle amount- 
ing to 4° or 5° was produced, indicating a positive 
condition of the blood: no effect, on the other 
hand, was produced when the second electrode 
was inserted into the artery of the part. These 


| effects cease soon after the death of the animal, 
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which is not the case with those which proceed 
from simple chemical differences between the 
blood and the seereted product.” 

But our time and the limits of our compilation 
forbid the further prosecution of this subject at 
present. The theories and the various pheno- 
mena of electricity manifested in and by organ- 
ized beings, have been..suffieiently explained to 
render the concluding. portions of this ‘article 
clear and intelligible. The text books employed 
in this compilation are Beck’s Chemistry, Tur- 
ner’s Chemistry, Carpenter’s Principles of Hu- 
man Physiology, and his Principles of General 
and Comparative Physiology, Muller’s Elements 
of. Physiology, translated by Baly and annotated 


_by Bell, and Dr. Davy’s Researches, Anatomical 


and Physiological. 

Amore profound acquaintance with the sub- 
ject can be gained by the-study of Dr. Bence 
Jones’ work “ On Animal Electricity,’’ and Mat- 
teucci’s “ Lectures upon the Physical Phenomena 
of Living Beings’—both which are extensively 
quoted as authorities by Dr. Carpenter in his two 
voluminous works mentioned above, and by 
Muller in h‘s Physiology. 

All the animals which possess the power of ac- 
cumulating electric force within their bodies, and 
of discharging it so as to communicate sensible 
shocks, are included in the class of fishes, with 
the exception of a few molluscs and insects, 
whose possession of this power is regarded by 
very many as doubtful. There are seven species 
of this class, belonging to five genera, which are 
known to possess electric properties. These are 
all very dissimilar from each other; and, though 
each has a limited geographical range, one spe- 
cies or other is found in almost every part of the 
world, Thus, the three species of Torpedo, be- 
longing to the Ray tribe, are found on most of 
the coasts of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
and sometimes so abundantly as to be a staple 
article of food. The Gymnotus, or Electric Eel, 
is confined to *he rivers of South America. The 
Silurus occurs in the Niger, the Senezal and the 
Nile, while others are found in the Indian Seas, 
and on the coral banks of the Comoro Islands. 
These all possess the power of giving, to any 
living body which touches them, a shock resem- 
bling in its effects that produced by the discharge 
of a Leyden jar. They do not all, however, 
possess this property in an equal degree. Thus, 
the Gymnotus will attack and paralyze horses, 
and even kill smaller animals, and the discharges 
of a fish twenty feet in length prove sufficient to 
deprive men of sense and motion. The shock of 
the Torpedo is less severe and protracted in its 
effects. 

The following experiments made and results 
obtained, by Dr. John Davy, relative to the elec- 
tric properties of the Torpedo, will be read with 
interest. They are contained in a publication 
entitled “Researches, Physiological and Ana- 
tomical,”’ by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &e.: 
2 vols. London. 1839. His first experiment was 
made in the fall of 1831, having been suggested 
by his brother, Sir Humphrey Davy, a few months 
before the death of the latter, and was the fol- 
lowing :—A fine spiral of copper wire, an inch 
and a half long, one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 
containing about one hundred and eighty con- 
volutions, and weighing four and a half grains, 
was introduced into a glass tube of proper size, 
and secured by corks. A needle, perfectly free 
from magnetism, was passed through the centre 
of these corks into the spiral, but in no place 
touching it. The ends of the spiral were in con- 
nection with two insulated contact wires, to be 
used by the operator. A small Torpedo was 
placed in a glass basin, barely covered by water, 
and one wire was brought in contact with the 
under and the other with the upper surface of 
the electric organ. The fish was irritated to give 
shocks for the space of five minutes, when, it 
seeming quite exhausted, the contacts were dis- 
continued. On removing the needle from the 
spiral, and bringing it in contact with iron filings, 
it was found to be a perfect magnet. This ex- 
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periment was always verified when future experi- 
ments were made with equal care. Here the 
result was the same as that obtained from the 
common electricity obtained from mechanical 
contrivances. 

In the next experiment, the free ends of the 
contact wires were brought in contact with the 
fish, as above, while the opposite ends were at- 
tached toa galvanometer. This experiment was 


also successful, the index needle in many instances _ 
performing almost an entire revolution, while | 


in every instance it was visibly affected. Thisis 
precisely the result obtained from ordinary elec- 
tricity. By similar experiments, performed with 
torpedinal electricity, water was decomposed, 
iodine in solution precipitated, heat and light 
generated and disengaged, and various degrees 


of sensation, from a faint prickling to a severe | 


shock extending above the wrists, elicited. All 
these results proved conclusively, that the tor- 
pedo possesses the power of generating and ac- 
cumulating electricity in its system, and of dis- 
charging it at will. 

These experiments were the first which were 


made upon an extensive scale, in a truly scientific | 
manner, and by a scientific man, and served to 


call attention to the subject, while they formed 


knowledge. 

Much of interest relative to these electric 
fishes might be added, and which may claim our 
attention at some future time, but our present 


limits compel us to pass on to the consideration | 


of electricity in the human subject. 
ing facts are derived from Carpenter’s Principles 
of Physiology, General and Comparative, 3d 
edit., p. 858, § 633. ' 

“From experiments on the human subject, it 
would appear that the living body would never 
be in perfect equilibrium with those around it, 
were this not constantly maintained by free con- 
tact with them: thus, if two persons, both insu- 


lated, join hands, sufficient electricity is devel- | 
Some electric | 


oped to affect the electrometer. 
disturbance is manifested by almost every indi- 
vidual, if it be carefully sought for. In men it 
is most generally positive, and irritable men of 
sanguine temperament have more free electricity 
than those of phlegmatic character ; whilst the 
electricity of women is more frequently negative 
than that of men. Some individuals exhibit 
these phenomena much more frequently than 
others. There are persons, for instance, who 
scarcely ever pull off articles of dress which 
have been worn next the skin without sparks and 
a crackling noise being produced, especially in 
dry weather ; this may, however, be partly due 
to the friction of these materials on the surface, 
and with each other, as it has been proved to be 
greatly influenced by theirnature. The most re- 
markable case of the generation of electricity in 
the human subject at present on record, is one re- 
lated in the ‘ American Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence’ for January 1838. The subject of it, a lady, 


was, for many months, in an electric state so | 
different from that of surrounding bodies, that, | 
| the 25th of January, 1822, the tops of the trees 


whenever she was slightly insulated by a carpet 
or other feebly-conducting medium, sparks pass- 
ed between her person and any object which she 
approached. From the pain which accompanied 
the passage of the sparks, her condition was a 
source of much discomfort to her ; when most fa- 
vorably circumstanced, four sparks per minute 
would pass from her finger to the brass ball of the 
stove at a distance of 1} inch. The circumstances 
which appeared most favorable to the gene- 
ration of electricity, were an atmosphere of 80°, 
tranquillity of mind, and social enjoyment ; while 
a low temperament and depressing emotions di- 
minished it ina corresponding degree. The phe- 
nomena was first noticed during the occurrence 
of avivid Aurora Borealis ; and though its first 
appearance was sudden, its departure was grad- 
ual. Various experiments were made with the 
view of ascertainingif the electricity was genera- 
ted by the friction of articles of dress, but no 
change in these seemed to modify its intensity.” 


The follow- | 
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REMARKABLE DISPLAYS OF 


ELECTRICITY, 


FROM THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


Tue electricity of the earth shows itself, if at 
all, by a brush or star of light on pointed objects 
resting on the earth, and projecting into the air. 
The records of these displays have accumulated 
with years, and are found in the literature and 
common language of every age and country. 
The ancients distinguished them by the name of 
Castor and Pollux. In modern times, and around 
the shores of the Mediterranean, they are hailed 
as the light of St. Claire, or St. Elmo. The Por- 
tuguese call them Corpo Santo ; and the English, 
Comazants. These lambent flames, as they ap- 
pear, have been seen blazing from the summits of 
They 
are frequently seen tipping with fire the masts 
and spars of ships. We are told that in the voy- 
age of Columbus, as soon as St. Elmo appeared 
with his wax tapers, the sailors began to sing, 
thinking that the storm was over. The electric- 


ity of the earth while in the act of discharging it- 





self into the air has been seen edging with light 
the manes of horses, the metal trimmings of their 
harness, the lashes of whips, the brims of hats, 
the tops and edges of umbrellas, the sharp points 
of swords and lances, the extremities of hair and 
whiskers, the corners of chapeaus, the buttons up- 
on the coat, filaments of straw, the beaks of birds, 
and the myriad needle-like terminations of veg- 
etable growth, with that incomparable point and 
finish which they took from Nature’s own hands. 
In 1773 these electrical brushes embellished the 
crosses upon the steeples in Rouen, as well as 
other points of eminence. At the siege of King- 
sall, in 1601, the sentinel saw electrical tapers 
burning on the points of lances and swords. Guy- 
an says, that they are often noticed on the bayo- 
nets of the soldiers at Fort Gowraya, Bougie, 
2,200 feet above the level of the sea. During a 
thunder storm they have appeared like the work 
of induction, gleaming upon the points of the fire- 
arms in the armory of the Tower of London. In 
Poland, Captain Bourdet was astonished to see, 
in December, 1806, the electrical glow upon the 
ears of the horses, on the metallic knobs of their 
harness, and on the whiskers of the troops. On 


at Freyberg were touched with light during a 
snow-storm. In 1824, a load of straw became an- 
imated and danced the electrical hop, each straw 
standing on end, and shining at the top. In 
1825, Sir William Hooker and a party of botanists, 
who were upon Ben Nevis, shed the electrical 
light from their hair when they lifted their hats. 
In May, 1831, the hair of the officers at Algiers 
stood erect, decked out with fire. Walker, the 
English electrician, on the 8th of September, 
1842, saw the same light on the top of his own 
lightning rod. Onthe 17th of January, 1817, an 
extensive snow storm was experienced in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and even in Pennsylva- 
nia and Georgia. Professor. Cleaveland says, 
that upon this occasion three persons, crossing the 
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bridge over Androscoggin, observed the borders 
of their hats to be luminous, and the ends of their 
fingers, though covered with gloves, were radiant 
with light. Professor Dewey of Williamstown, 
relates, that upon the same occasion a physician 
saw the light upon the ears and hair of his horse. 
A gentleman tried to brush it from his hat, and 
thus reminding one of the sailors who wassent to 
the top-mast to bring the fire of St. Elmo down. 
In both cases the experiment was attended with 
the same success. The light spread more widely 
for being disturbed. Other persons witnessed the 
same brightness on the trees, fences, and logs. 
It was reported that a hiss was heard when the 
hand was presented to these objects. Moreover, 
the lightning was frequent. A young man in 
Vermont described the phenomenon after this 
wise. It appeared as a star or spark oftener than 
a brush. A sound could be heard at the distance 
of six or eight feet resembling that of water in a 
tea-kettle just before it boils. The effect was 
greater on high ground than on low, so that the 
light was seen on the hat and shoulders. The 
brush was sometimes two inches in length, and 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. To spit 
was to emit from the mouth a luminous stream of 
fire. At Shelburne, Massachusetts, a similar light 
was seen upon a well-pole ; when the end came 
down the light disappeared, and was kindled 
again when it went up. Arago mentions other 
cases where the spit was luminous, and one at 
least has come within my personal observation 
at Cambridge. In 1767, Tupper and Lanfiar ob- 
served near Mount Etna, that by moving their 
hands through the snowy air they produced 
sounds which could be heard at the distance of 
forty feet. In 1781, Saussure, the great Alpine 
observer, felt a cobweb sensation among his fin- 
gers, and his attendants were able to draw sparks 
from a gold button on his chapeau. The beaks 
of birds have appeared luminous during storms, 
and it has been suggested that the eagle by some 
preeminence in this respect acquired its cogno- 
men of the minister of the thunderbolt. We may 
introduce here an experience of Sabine and James 
C. Ross, during an arctic voyage, as indicating 
possibly the electrical condition of the earth or 
air. They entered a luminous track, about four 
hundred metres long, and while in it they could 
see the tops of their masts, the sails and cordage 
of their ships, and when they left it they passed 
suddenly into outer darkness. 

Arago has collected, with amazing industry, 
passages from the classics which may possibly 
contain allusion to the electrical light. Thus 
Cesar, in the African war, says that the lances 
of the fifth legion seemed on fire during a night 
of hail-storms. Livy states, that the javelin of 
Lucius Atreus cast forth flames for two hours 
without being consumed. Plutarch records the 
fact, that when the fleet of Lysander was on the 
point of attacking the Athenians, Castor and Pol- 
lux arose and stood on the two sides of the galley 
of the Lacedemonian admiral. He refers to sim- 
ilar observations in Sardinia and Sicily. Pliny had 
seen just such lights on the points of the soldiers’ 
pikes. Seneca alludes to a star which reposed on 
the iron part of the lance of Gylippus, near Syr- 
acuse. And then there was the fire around the 
head of Ascanius. 
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NOTED CHARACTERS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Aut large cities havej prominent features, in 
scenery, in public edifices, and in peevliar men. 
The former are known to the public at large, 
while a knowledge of the latter is mainly confin- 
cd to residents. <A few of the peculiar men of 
New York, however, whom I well remember, 
were established “institutions,” seen and known 
alike by strangers and citizens. Among these 
may be named “the lime-kiln man,’? who for 
years has slept in an old lime-kilIn, and who 
walked the streets with his clothing whitened 
and discolored by lime ; with his beard equal in 
length to that of Aaron’s, and a dignity of an 
imperial stamp. Whatever led him into these 
singular peculiarities, rumor saith not; yet cer- 
tain it is that he was one of nature’s noblemen, 
and had acquired a very superior classical edu- 
cation ; as many of Gotham’s savans can testify, 
who have been acquainted with his talents and 
erudition. 

Then there was the man (I never knew his 
name) who,with a voice like thunder, announced, 
from morning to night, “TWELVE SHEETS 
OF WRITING PAPER FOR FOUR CENTS!” 
or “ twenty-five self sealing envelopes” for the 
same sum. Over a voice like his, the combined 
din and roar of a thousand drays and omnibuses 
had no power. Above all noises his voice was 
heard, and when he came down on the words 
“ four cents,” the lowest-and strongest bass note 
of Badiali dwindled, in the comparison, to a 
chicken’s whisper. peste 

I remember, also, another of the peculiar char- 
acters of New York. A little Scotchman, about 
four feet ten inches in height, over eighty years 
of age, as lively asa kitten, and as hilarious as 
Momus himself. He has an exhaustless fund of 
anecdote, an overflowing measure of amiable 
vanity and garrulity, which on one occasion he 
exhibited in visiting Jenny Lind at the New 
York Hotel, inducing her to sing for his private 
edification, and kissing her as he departed. You 
may rely upon this fact, as he related it at large 
in the Evangelist, over the signature of Grant 
Thorburn. 

Many men have no character at all. They 
glide along on the surface of society like a chip 
on the tide. Others have character, but it is so 
near like that of the great mass of men that it 
does not distinguish them from the rest of the 
world. <A tree, standing on a par with its breth- 
ren of the forest, does not attract attention ; but 
let it tower above all others, or, without great 
height, acquire an unusual thickness of trunk ; 
or, let it attain all the proportions of a well-de- 
veloped tree and be dwarfed in size ; or, let it be 
crooked and gnarled, whatever its size, and it 
arrests special attention, and becomes in its day 
and generation an object of notoriety. It is 
precisely so with individuals of the human race. 

Philadelphia, like New York, is not wanting 
in notable characters. The one most widely 
known, and whose memory will longest remain 
fresh in the minds of our citizens, we doubt not, 
is the subject of this sketch. The accompanying 
likeness, which is perfect, is from a Daguerreo- 
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type by Van Loan, of Arch st., and was drawn 
and engraved by Miss F. A. Gillingham & Co., 
of Spruce st., Phila. Our citizens, knowing the 
original, will want no other endorsement of the 
skill of these artists than the characteristic 
fidelity of the likness of 


SHARON CARTER — HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHAR- 
ACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

He has a remarkably strong constitution, with 
a predominance of the vital temperament, which 
serves to sustain bodily and mental effort, and to 
promote health. This condition of the constitu- 
tion, in conjunction with a large share of the 
motive temperament, gives a great degree of en- 
durance, bodily power, and a strong hold on life. 
His social organs are unusually strong ; he loves 
women most devotedly, and is very fond of chil- 
dren, friends and home. He is energetic and in- 
dustrious ; very firm in his purposes; judicious, 
safe and politic in his plans, and straightforward 
and persistent in their execution. He is high- 
tempered, but governs it well; can hardly be 
thrown off his balance by harsh and abusive lan- 
guage, especially if it is for his interest to keep 
cool, 
pendence ; is never afraid to look his fellow-men 
in the face ; is a stranger to servility, though not 


wanting in politeness ; he generally 7 


point, yet is never overbearing. He desires to” 
as he pleases, and accords to others the same 












He has a high sense of honor and inde- + 
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judgment of property, and a decidedly practical 
cast to his mind. He remembers facts without 
effort, and must have at command a vast amount 
of historical information. He is capable of re- 
lating anecdotes of his own experience which 
are three-quarters of a century old, and anything 
which is witty or ridiculous he appreciates high- 
ly, and can tell it “ to the life.” His reasoning 
powers are quite clear and critical ; he thinks for 
himself, and is very independent in his judgment. 
He has a good degree of general kindness, and a 
fair share of liberality, though his Acquisitiveness 
is large enough to lead him to take good care of 
“ number one.” He understands character well, 
and this faculty combined with his courage, self- 
reliance, independence, policy, selfcommand and 
persistency, enables him to operate successfully 
in the. management of men, especially as con- 
nected with business affairs. 

Conscientiousness is his leading moral organ, 
hence his feelings lead him to do right rather 
than to do good ; in other words, to be just be- 
fore he is generous. His Veneration and Spirit- 
uality are only fair, hence he is satisfied with an 
acknowledgment of a. Supreme Being, without 
being specially devout or spiritual-minded. His 
Hope is large ; he looks on the brightest side of 
life ; is never discouraged, and is a total stranger 
to melancholy. His manners are agreeable, and 
his conversation entertaining and instructive. 
He is well qualified to enjoy life and to make his 
friends happy. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


He was born at Chester, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Feb, 15, 1772, and consequently is now in the 
eighty-fourth year of hisage. He has a strong 
frame, a florid complexion, which is very fair and 
youthful, and a predominance of the vital tem- 
perament. As will be seen by the engraving, 
he is straight as an arrow, broad-shouldered, 
deep through the chest, has a full development 
of the abdomen, the region of those organs which 
manufacture nourishment for the body ; and has, 
on the whole, just the organization for health, 
longevity, activity, and power. 

He is a picture of perfect health, has rarely or 
never been sick in his life, and to all appearance 
may live twenty years longer. 

His habits of life, which have contributed so 
largely to the maintenance of his health and 
vital force, afford a theme for profitable contem- 
plation, which we will revert to after glancing at 


_ his history. 


"He was instructed in the coopering business, 
and worked very hard in early life, which served 
to promote development and physical vigor. 
In 1799 he was married, and had five children, 
Who are now living. In 1809 he engaged largely 
in the china business in Philadelphia—in 1815 
travelled through Europe—and in 1824 failed in 
siness in consequence of losses on large pur- 
‘ehases made during the war. 

He has since followed the occupation of Col- 
lector, which has required him to be much in the 
open air, and to walk almost constantly. 

He drinks nothing but water, retires to rest at 


rights, if they do not come in conflict with his | nine o’clock in the evening, and rises at half-past 


own interests and honor. 


four, the year round. He washes himself all 


His large perceptive powers give him excellent | over every day, in cold water, and rubs the sur. 











face dry with a crash towel. He sleeps with his 
windows wide open in the coldest of weather, 
and one morning last winter, he says, his house- 
keeper carried out of his bed-chamber three 
pails full of snow which had blown in during the 
night. He never wore underclothes nor an over- 
coat. He wears light cloth—goes with his shirt- 
bosom open, not even leaving buttons on it so 
that it could be closed. He has not worn a glove 
or mitten for thirty years ; seldom carries an um- 
brella, and is out in all weather. He never rides, 
even though he should have three miles to go. 
Not long since, having, about sunset, paid over a 
sum of money which he had collected for a gen- 
tleman, and haying three miles to go to reach 
home, the man insisted on paying his fare in the 
stage. He took the amount, paid it to the driver, 
rode out of sight of his friend, got out of the 
stage and walked home. ‘TI could not,” said he, 
“be boxed up and jolted about ina stage.” His 
extremities, unlike those of old people generally, 
are warm, plump, and muscular. His blood cir- 
culates freely, and tinges the surface with the 
hue of youth. His eye sparkles with a playful 
wit, and he seems to relish the pleasures of life 
with as keen a zest as a youth of eighteen. 
With such habits as his, should we be surprised 
at his health, endurance, and high spirits? 

SHaRron Carter, as we have said, is very ex- 
tensively known in this city ; yet, among the 
thousands who know his person familiarly, there 
are comparatively few who know him as Sharon 
Carter. He has a’76 style of dress that attracts 
universal attention, and as his pedal extremities 
are ever encased in buff-topped boots that double 
over like the cuff of a coat, according to the 
revolutionary pattern, people know him by 
them, and he has thus acquired the sobriquet of 
_“Boots.”’? Of course we do not approve the ap- 
plication of this name to our venerable subject, 
nor do we commend such a singularity of man- 
ners or of dress as shall provoke wits and urchins 
to apply a nickname. But we are writing his- 
tory, not creating it. He has, of course, the 
right to wear small clothes, and such boots as he 
thinks proper to do, and he cannot seriously 
complain of the irreverent wit which provokes a 
name for himself suggested by those same boots. 
He is certainly distinguished by them, and no- 
body else in this great city has so good a right 
to the appellation. In these, 

“ He stands alone; 


There is but ove in all this world, but one 
Such pair of boots.” 


Little things often make or mar a man’s for- 
tune. These boots have been serviceable to 
friend Carter above and beyond the ordinary use 
of boots, viz., in a business aspect. He is a col- 
lector, and has followed this pursuit more thaa 
twenty years. It has passed into a proverb that 
if he cannot collect a bill, it is beyond the reach 
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over”’ without delay, when sheriffs and execu- 
tions would be powerless. In a city like Phila- 
delphia, there are a sufficient number of slow 
paymasters to keep at least one man employed 
as collector for this class alone, and he who can 
extract moisture from a dry sponge can command 
a generous per centage. As no man who sees 
these boots on his track, and knows the character 
of their owner, ever delays payment an hour 
longer than it is necessary for him to earn, 
borrow, or beg the amount, friend Carter drives 
a prosperous business. These facts justify our 
assertion, that the boots in question are pre- 
eminently serviceable to their wearer. His 
manner of doing business is peculiar, and 
may, perhaps, be profitably copied by others. 
He uniformly exacts his per centage of the 
creditor, in advance, if the case is very des- 
perate ; for he says, “Now, John, thee has 
tried thy best to collect this debt, and i may 
not get it, but I shall work just as hard if I fail 
as if I succeed, and I cannot afford to work for 
nothing. If I work long and faithfully, I shall, 
thee knows, earn my pay, and therefore I must 
have it in advance.”?’ Armed with the bill, and 
more than “ doubly armed’ with dignified man- 
ners, amiable imperturbability, and last, though 
not least, those same buff-topped boots, he calls 
on the delinquent and says, “‘ Friend, does thee 
owe this man that sum?”’ He, of course, gets an 
affirmative answer. “Well, can thee pay it 
now?” If the man knows little or nothing about 
the collector, he answers indifferently that he 
must call again. “‘ Very well, when shall I call?” 
If he is told a week hence, he replies, ‘This day 
week I will call for the money.”’ If he don’t ob- 
tain it at sight when the set day arrives, the 
peaceful battle for victory then begins in earnest. 


“Boots.’’ ‘“ Well, friend, I have called, accord- 
ing to thy promise, to get the money for this 
bill.” 

Delinquent Debtor. “IT have n’t the money to 
spare to-day ; you must’call again.” 

B. Thee promised it to-day, thee knows, but all 
are liable to mistakes ; but as thee hasn’t it by 
thee now, thee may receive enough to-day to en- 
able thee to pay it. I will call again in the after- 
noon.” 

D. D. (Ina pet) “No, you need n’t come again 
to-day—I tell you I can’t pay ii.” 

B. “No one knows what may happen; thee 
may receive money in the course of the day. 
I’ll look in towards evening. Farewell.” 

True to his word, he is on hand towards even- 
ing, and if he finds the man busy with customers, 
and he tells him that he is engaged, and would 
prefer that he should call again, he replies with 
the most perfect blandness, ‘“ Oh, never mind, I 
am in no hurry—I can wait until thee is disen- 

. gaged.’’ 
He seats himself as it determined to sit it 


of hope ; and he is mainly employed in despeme.| out; the debtor becomes confused and irritated, 


ate cases of indebtedness, especially such as have 
assumed the lingering, chronic form. In these 
cases, the boots, combined with the quiet, perti- 
nacious patience of their wearer, become omnipo- 
tent. Wherever they rove or rest,.there the eyes 
of all are concentrated, and as everybody knows 
their owner’s business, and the kindsof subjects 
he generally has to deal with, the debtor “ forks 


and when left alone with his good-humored tor- 
mentor, he breaks out in a rage, and says he will 
not be bored in this manner for a small sum; 
=... it is mean, and tells our friend he cannot 
and will not pay him to-day. 
B. “Very well, then I will see thee to-mor- 
row.” With this consolatory declaration, friend 
Carter leaves him with a gracious smile. Before 














six o’clock the next morning, at a cost, perhaps, 
of two miles walk, an aged and venerable figure, 
with drab hat and coat, a snow-white neck-tie, 
light vest, brown small clothes, and the same old 
buff-topped boots, may be seen sitting on the 
door steps of the delinquent debtor’s house. 
When the maid opens the door to clear the steps, 
he gives her a gracious smile, (for be it remem- 
bered, our hero is as gallant as he is amiable, 
healthy, and good looking) and inquiring kindly 
after the health of ‘friend James,” the master 
of the house, with whom he tells her he has 
some business, finds no difficulty in obtain- 
ing from her an invitation to sit in the par- 
lor until said James shall make his appear- 
ance. Imagine his surprise to find the same 
unruffled face and that same pair of boots, 
‘which have followed him like his shadow to his 
own parlor. Lest his wife and friends should 
see his pertinacious visitor, whom he has tried 
in vain to insult into anger, he purchases his 
peace by paying the bill, even though, by so 
doing, he is obliged to appropriate the market 
money of the day. 

Sometimes he does not so easily obtain his 
claim, but, having exhausted all appliances at 
the shop, is obliged to haunt the house morning, 
noon, and evening. He is told by the maid that 
the man is in the house, and soon after by the 
mistress that he has just gone out, when he tells 
her he will wait his return. Thus will he sit and 
wait for three mortal hours, until his caged bird 
‘‘ shells out’’ the money, or, if he is really short, 
goes out and borrows the amount and cancels the 
debt. In all this our peaceable hero never uses 
an angry or ungentlemanly word, nor can any 
amount of abuse or delay ruffle his temper, ex- 
haust his patience, or divert him from his course. 

Sharon Carter has as perfect a physical organ- 
ization as can be found, and a well-balanced 
mental development. He is very warm in his 
social attachments, courageous and energetic, 
yet equable in his temper ; and is dignified, per- 
severing, and ambitious. He is honest and kind, 
but not very devout ; has an excellent memory, 
good practical sense, and is a first-rate judge of 
character. He gives promise, even at eighty- 
four, of remaining with us yet many years, but 
when he shall leave us, 


“Take him all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like 
again.” 

—Phrenological Cabinet, 231 Arch st., Philadel- 

phia. 
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SweDENBoRGIAN FuneRAL.— Mrs. Mowatt 
Ritchie, of Richmond, Va., has recently lost an adopted 
daughter. The funeral services of the young lady, Miss 
Grey, were conducted in the Episcopal Church, but the out- 
ward observances were arranged after a novel method. 
The coffin was borne into the church by six gentlemen, 
with white crape tied around their arms, with white ribbon. 
It was entirely covered with white merino; at the head and 
foot were wreaths of evergreens and white flowers, and in 
the centre a bouquet of the same, and a kind of drapery was 
looped up round the lids with evergreen and white blos- 
soms. The hearse was drawn by white horses, and draped 
with white, instead of the usual array of black. Mrs. Mow- 
att Ritchie, as chief mourner, was clad entirely in white, 
and thus paid the last tokens of love to this otherwise 
friendless orphan girl, whose short life she had rendered 
comfortable and happy, and whose last moments were full 


of beautiful tranquillity. 
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. the constitutional moral malady under which he suffers. 
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‘CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISOIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBH.—CHAPTER IV. 

In order to ascertain the natural qualities of each criminal, with a view to treating him, we should ex- 
amine his physical organism, and inquire into his previous histury—An officer to record and report 
the results of these inquiries, analogous to the ‘‘ Registrar-General,”’ is wanted—Division of men 
into three classes, according to their natural mental qualities—Lowest class, medium class, and 
highest class, 

A sEconpD effect of persisting in disregarding the influence of the organ- 
ism is, that though in many cases the coming event of violent injury casts 
its shadow before, this premonition is unheeded, because, be the indications 
what they may, if no intellectual delusion can be proved, the law will not 
interfere to arrest the evil, but will look on until it has been inflicted, and 
then punish it. One of our judges may be seen in solemn majesty, con- 
demning to death an unfortunate patient, whom, as well as his victim, a 
little physiological knowledge might have saved. We were consulted 
legally on a case of this kind. A gentleman in independent circumstances 
became destructively excited, made the poker red hot in thé fire, and then 
issued into the high road seeking some one to kill. The inmates of his 
house found their own lives endangered when they attempted to arrest him, 
and came to us to obtain a legal warrant for restraining him. But he had 
manifested no intellectual delusion. He possessed a powerful intellect, 
and spoke rationally on all ordinary topics, and no magistrate would risk 
prosecution by granting a warrant against him. We at length found a 
physician of eminence who had studied Phrenology and seen similar cases, 
and had been convinced that they involved real insanity ; and he induced 
another physician to join him in granting a certificate, under which the 
patient was placed in a lunatic asylum. In three months he recovered, 
and his intellect had all along been so perfectly clear that he recollected 
the whole circumstances, shuddered at his propensity, thanked us for the 
judgment we had displayed in his treatment, and remained in the asylum 
for three months longer, after he was at liberty to leave it, in order to con- 
firm his cure. He lived for several years afterwards at large, and never 
had arelapse. If he had been allowed to kill some one, he might then, 
according to the existing state of the law, have been hanged; a result 
which would have involved death to his victim and himself, and poignant 
grief to the families of both ; while no earthly good could have been de- 
rived from the execution, because the fact of his having been hanged could 
not have prevented the organism of any other person from becoming simi- 
larly affected. This species of excitement frequently leads to self-destruc- 
tion, and we refer the reader to Mr. Sampson’s small but most instructive 
work mentioned in our title, for an overwhelming array of actual cases of 
this nature, in which a reasonable knowledge of the physiology of the 
brain might have enabled the relatives or neighbors, under a rational 
state of the law, to avert great calamities, instead of ignorantly disregard- 
ing the symptoms of their approach, allowing them to occur, and then 
avenging them as crimes. Mr. Spencer Perceval fell a victim to John 
Bellingham’s madness, which had strongly indicated itself in his conduct 
before he slew his victim.* 

We are now prepared to answer Mr. Burt’s question—“ What connection 
is there between robustness of muscle and sanity of will?” Precisely the 
same that there is between vision and the great toe ; a sprain in the great 
toe does not derange vision, because the eyes and not the toe are the organs 
of this sense. In like manner the muscles are the organs of motion, while 
the brain is the organ of the mind; and the question should have been— 
What connection is there between robustness of brain and sanity of will? 
We answer, ‘“ The closest possible.’”? If Mr. Burt will produce even one 
living example which we can see and investigate, of a woman with a feeble 
brain, who yet exhibits “heroic fortitude ;” or of a captive or invalid 
whose nervous system is undermined and greatly weakened by disease, 
who, nevertheless, continues to manifest great firmness; or of a man of 
“brute courage and giant strength,’”’ who, having a healthy brain, largely 


developed in the organs of the moral sentiments, and of self-esteem and 


firmness, nevertheless justly bears “ the brand of moral cowardice,’’—we 
shall then surrender our whole argument to him at discretion. Meantime 
we observe that this series of absurd propositions, confidently propounded 
by a man of ability and education, on a grave and practical subject, strik- 
ingly indicates not only his own limited knowledge, but his estimate of the 
state of the public mind which he addresses. 

_ Let us, however, assume the accused to have been sane, and to have been 
justly condemned, and to be committed to prison for restraint and reforma- 
tion: What does reason demand that we should do withhim? We should 
first inquire into the causes which have led him to infringe the law, and 
secondly, use the means naturally fitted for the removal of them, in order 
to qualify him for returning to society. Whatever may have been his 
external circumstances, as we know positively that there have been, and 
are, hundreds of thousands of similarly situated persons who have not 
become criminal, we are forced to infer that there must exist in him some 
peculiarity or defect of mental disposition, which has made him an excep- 
tion to his class; and the discovery of this peculiarity appears to lie at the 
foundation of all rational action in his treatment. It is the discovery of 
t hituth me We seek for this 
information in the condition of his brain. We look to see whether the 
case is one in which a defective general endowment of mental power is 





* See Phren, Traus., p, 839, Remarks on the Case of John Bellingham, by Sir Geo, 8, Mackenzie, 
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concomitant with general small size of brain ; or whether, no such general 
weakness existing, the organs of particular tendencies preponderate so 
much over the other parts of the brain as to give a special proclivity to 
vice. A criminal in whom, for example, the organs which lead to aggress- 
ion and violence are small, but in whom those of acquisitiveness and cun- 
ning are large, is widely different in his nature from one in whom the pro- 
portions of these organs are reversed. The one may commit thefts, and 
the other violent assaults, attended with danger to life, and both may be 
sentenced to four, six, or eight years of penal servitude ; but their disposi- 
tions will be different when they enter the prison, the same discipline will 
produce different effects on them, and when they are liberated, if this fact 
has been neglected, they will return into society without having under- 
gone any discipline specially related to their defects. 

We could fill pages with specifications of mental endowments, all de- 
pending on the size, proportions, and condition of the brain and its parts, 
on which any given discipline, when applied indiscriminately, would pro- 
duce the most opposite results ; but, as we are stating only principles, this 
enumeration must be omitted. 

Since the cerebrum is a portion of the general organism, and subject to 
all the laws which regulate its action, the condition of the brain, and of 
the mental powers, will, at all times, depend on the state of the blood ; 
which again depends on digestion and respiration for its efficiency as the 
fountain of nutrition. As the blood affords nourishment and stimu- 
lus to the brain, equally with all other parts of the body, it follows that if 
the food be deficient in quantity or quality, or ill-digested, or if the air 
breathed be impure, the tone of the brain will be lowered and the mental 
functions impaired, precisely as the muscular power will, at the same time, 
be enfeebled. The capacity of the convict, therefore, for labor, instruc- 
tion, and improvement, depends fundamentally on the condition of his 
organism, and this on the state of his nutrition and respiration. But by 
the law of our nature, both digestion and respiration depend on the due 
exercise of the bodily and mental organs, on cleanliness, cheerfulness, 
activity, and hope. When, in order to punish a convict, we place him on 
insufficient diet, and deprive him of exercise, bodily and mental, surround 
him with depressing circumstances, and place before him gloomy anticipa- 
tions, we bring into action a series of influences, all naturally calculated to 
diminish his capacity for efficient and productive labor, for acquiring vigor 
of mind, and consequently for reformation. In vain shall we hope to suc- 
ceed in any system of treatment which contradicts the fundamental laws 
of mind and body applicable to the case. 

When, therefore, an individual is condemned to punishment for crime, 
reason demands that his organism should be examined by persons skilled 
in its structure and functions, and that the effects of the proportions and 
conditions of its different parts should be recorded, in order to bring 
clearly into view his physical and mental endowments and defects; and 
that his classification and treatment should be such as the results dictate. 
To doom a prisoner possessing a large brain, but small bones, muscles and 
lungs, to the same extent of bodily labor as another having a small or 
moderately sized brain, and largely developed bones, muscles, and lungs, 
would be to inflict torture on the former, if the latter were fairly tasked. 
To shut up a prisoner with a sluggish lymphatic temperament, small 
lungs, and small brain, in a cell, and there to feed him well, give him easy 
work, and cheer him by regular visits from the schoolmaster, chaplain, 
governor, and doctor, would not prove to him a very trying infliction, 
unless protracted for an inordinate length of time; while to place another 
individual having large lungs, a sanguine temperament, and a large brain, 
(the natural sources of much bodily and mental strength and activity,) in 
precisely the same circumstances, would be to visit him with a terrible retri- 
bution. The one, naturally feeble and listless, would dream away the time, 
at ease in body and mind ; the other, by nature active, energetic, and fiery, 
would writhe under restraint ; and these qualities left without scope and 
employment, would recoil upon himself, and become sources of torture. 
Probably the former, from his quiet, unresisting, and uncomplaining dis- 
position, would become a favorite with the governor and chaplain; while 
the latter, chafed by confinement, and goaded by suffering, would grow 
irritable and sulky, and when reprimanded for his bad temper might com- 
mit a breach of prison discipline, entailing fresh inflictions and augmented 
moral deterioration. Yet, under a rational system of treatment, the latter 
culprit might present the higher capabilities of improvement. - 

In dealing with crime, an officer is wanted analogous to the Registrar- 
General. This officer publishes annually a report of the “ Marriages, 
births, deaths, and emigrants from the United Kingdom,” “ Relative rates 
of mortality in the several quarters of the year,’’ “Deaths from different 
causes and at different ages,’’ and so forth ; with highly instructive deduc- 
tions from these data, calculated to enable the legislature and individuals 
intelligently to adapt their sanitary measures to the laws of man’s nature. 
The events of birth, life, and death, belong to what is generally considered 
the moral department of this world’s economy ; that is to say, they depend, 
within certain limits, on the voluntary agency of man. But a higher 
power has placed the organism through the instrumentality of which they 
are effected, under regulations which man can neither alter nor evade. 
Certain definite qualitieshave been imparted to the human organism, which, 
being put into action by volition, produce the events in question ; suc- 
cessfully and happily, when the action is in harmony with the laws of the 
organism ; unsuccessfully and unhappily, when it sets them at naught. 
Crime is a moral phenomenon of an analogous nature. It is the result of 
an abnormal conformation, or an abnormal action, of the organism ; a fact 
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which could be demonstrated, were the necessary inquiries made. The human 
organism is the means by which the moral government of the world pro- 
ceeds, exactly as the physical government of the world is conducted through 
the qualities and powers of action of physical substances. Physical phe- 
nomena, which are now understood and reduced to the category of science, 
were long inexplicable, and the change has been accomplished only by 
observing and drawing sound deductions from their qualities and modes of 
action. Whenever the human organism shall be recognized as the instru- 
ment by which the moral government of the world is conducted, and its 
qualities and modes of action observed and reflected on in the same spirit, 
innumerable moral difficulties will be cleared away, and evils be avoided 
or mitigated, which have long perplexed legislators and practical philan- 
thropists. The legislature of Massachusetts has taken one instructive step 
in this direction. It named a commission to inquire and report on the sub- 
ject of idiotism in that State. Dr. Howe, one of the commissioners, was a 
well-informed physiologist.and also thoroughly acquainted with Phrenology. 
In his investigations he embraced every cause, moral, physiological, and 
physical, which he could reach, capable, according to the state of his own 
knowledge, of producing idiotism ; and a more instructive document than his 
return never was penned. Bad air, dark and damp dwelling-houses, imperfect 
nutrition, drunken and filthy habits in the parents, marriages of near rela- 
tioas, hereditary predisposition, intemperance in sexual gratification, and 
many similar causes, filled the ghastly columas. The legislature was 
astounded by the revelations, and immediately granted funds to erect a 
proper asylum for the unhappy victims of these infractions of the laws of 
the human organism. If a scrutiny of the same extensive and searching 
kind were made into the previous history and circumstances of criminals, 
our own experience as well as the analogy we have mentioned, warrant us 
in expecting that a similar extent of highly instructive facts and principles 
for the guidance of the legislator and philanthropist would be disclosed. 
While these are ignored, they are dealing with moral phenomena in the 
same darkness which clouded the perceptions of the dairy-maid who, when 
the dirt of the churn spoiled the milk, and prevented the formation of but- 
ter, instead of cleaning the churn, threw in a crooked sixpence as a charm 
to counteract the witchcraft to which she ascribed her bad success. 
The English public has lately been shocked by the number of brutal 
assaults perpetrated by husbands on their wives, and a statute was passed 
last session to authorize the imprisonment of such culprits for six months 
on summary conviction. One man had killed his wife outright, and then 
cut his own throat. He recovered, and to deter others he was hanged. 
Nevertheless wife-beating proceeds as before, and now several of the Lon- 
don papers are calling aloud for flogging as the only means of deterring 
these men, who seem callous to every other infliction. One paper, how- 
ever, (The Leader,) remarked that it would probably be more conducive to 
the public safety to send the physician than the hangman, to such culprits. 
There was much wisdom in the suggestion. The oienders in general 
appear to reside in the most dirty, ill-aired, and debased portions of the 
metropolis, and probably they are ill-fed and drunken. Such causes will 
keep their organism in a constant state of painful irritation, and if the 
organs of the combative and destructive propensities be large in the indi- 
viduals, and those of the moral emotions deiicient, their barbarity will be 
the natural result of these causes, to which may probably be added the 
exasperating conduct of a wife, similarly constituted, and placed in the 
same circumstances. Flogging such men would do little towards removal 
of these causes, but the advice of a skilful physician, who had knowledge 
and sagacity enough to discover them, might, if backed by sufficient author- 
ity and supplied with the necessary means, arrest them, or greatly circum- 
scribe their influence. It is not weak sentimentality which dictates this 
argument, but a conviction that those evils will continue to afilict society, 
in spite of imprisonment, hanging, and flogging, until their natural causes 
are removed. 4 ; 

Generally speaking, men may be divided into three classes; the first 
being those in whom the anterior lobe of the brain, devoted to the intel- 
lect, and the coronal region, which is the seat of the moral emotions, is 
small ; while the base of the middle and posterior lobes, manifesting the 
animal propensities, is large. In persons thus constituted, there is a pre- 
dominance of animal desire, and a feebleness of moral and intellectual 
power, which render them incapable of resisting the temptations to crime, 
presented by the social condition of the class to which they belong. They 
are, moreover, generally untrained and uneducated ; and that they should 
fill our jails is simply a natural consequence of their mental condition and 
external circumstances. They form the class recognized by intelligent 
governors and chaplains of jails as incorrigible, and are really moral pa- 
tients rather than criminals. An instance of one of them may be cited. 
In the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, in presence of the officers and 
physician of the establishment George Combe examined the head of a 
patient who belonged to the middle class of society, and said,—* This is 
the worst head I ever saw; the combination is worse than Hare’s,—com- 
bativeness and destructiveness are fearfully large, and the moral organs 
altogether deficient. I am surprised that the man was not executed before 
he became insane.” Dr. Crawford, the physician, previously to Mr. Combe’s 
arrival, had written a description of the man’s character, which was not 
opened until the opinion now cited had been pronounced on his head. It 
contained the following words :—“ Ten years since first admission. Total 
want of moral feeling and principle, great depravity of character, leading 
to the indulgence of every vice, and to the commission even of crime. 
Considerable intelligence, ingenuity, and plausibility ; a scourge to his 
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family from childhood ; turned out of the army as an incorrigible villain ; 
attempted the life of a soldier ; repeatedly flogged, (at different times he 
had received 2,000 lashes,) has since attempted to poison his father.” The 
most instructive part of the case remains to be stated. Dr. Crawford, 
writing subsequently to Mr. Combe, says :—“You observe in your own 
notes, ‘ ] am surprised he was not executed before he became insane.’ This 
would lead to the supposition that he had been afflicted with some 
form of insanity in addition to a naturally depraved character. Such, 
however, is by no means the case ; he never was different from what he now 
is ; he has never evinced the slightest mental incoherence on any one point, 
nor any kind of hallucination. It is one of those cases where there is great 
difficulty in drawing the line between extreme moral depravity and insan- 
ity, and in deciding at what point an individual should cease to be consid- 
ered as a responsible moral agent, and amenable to the laws. The govern- 
ors and medical gentlemen of the asylum have often had doubts whether 
they were justified in keeping E. S. as a Junatic, thinking him a more fit 
subject for a Bridewell. He appears, however, so totally callous with re- 
gard to every moral principle and feeling—so thoroughly unconscious of 
ever having done anything wrong—so completely destitute of all sense of 
shame or remorse when reproved for his vices or crimes, and has proved 
himself so utterly incorrigible throughout life—that it is almost certain 
that any jury before whom he might be brought, would satisfy their doubts 
by returning him insane, which, in such a case, is the most humane line to 
pursue. He was dismissed several times from the asylum, and sent there the 
last time for attempting to poison his father, and it seems fit he should be 
kept there for life as a moral lunatic ; but there has never been the least 
symptom of diseased action of the brain, which is the general concomitant 
of what is usually understood as insanity. This I consider, might with 
propriety be made the foundation for a division of lunatics into two great 
classes ; those who were insane from original constitution, and never were 
otherwise, and those who had been sane constitutionally, but had become 
insane at some period of life from diseased action of the brain either per- 
manent or intermittent.’’—Phrenological Journal, Vol. VI. p. 147. When 
we compare these remarks with the account of incorrigible offenders given 
by Mr. Burt, and quoted in a previous page, it is obvious that they belong to 
the same class with E. S.; and when Mr. Burt assures us that “ it is the undis- 
tinguished diffusion of incorrigible criminals among the whole body of 
convicts, that renders the problem of prison discipline, at present, 
almost insuperably difficult,’ we ask : Why should the means here proposed 
of discriminating these individuals be rejected? Nature never changes 
her course. We now, in the year 1854, appeal to the Home Secretary and 
Legislature to listen to her voice, and to consider whether they are pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibility for all the misery which shall be in- 
flicted on malformed convicts, and all the injury which these unhappy men 
shall be permitted to inflict on society, until the magnitude of that suffer- 
ing shall at some future day compel them, or their successors, to do what 
we now beseech them to attempt, namely, to institute a serious inquir 
whether the course of action now recommended is not calculated to miti- 
gate the evils complained of ; and if it is, to adopt it. 

A second class of men possess brains in which the region of the 
animal propensities is large, and those of the moral sentiments and intel- 
lectual faculties are less, though fairly developed. This class furnishes the 
most numerous inmates of our jails. 

A third class consists of individuals in whom the moral and intellectual 
regions predominate in size over the region of the animal propensities, 
When the persons thus constituted are free from cerebral disease, and edu- 
cated even to the extent of the instruction usually given in our parish 
schools, they rarely appear at the bar of criminal justice, charged with 
offences implying malice and defective moral principle. They may occa- 
sionally be found implicated in breaches of the game laws, or riots con- 
nected with strikes or political excitement; but very seldom indeed are 
they charged with acts usually regarded as crime. As thousands of this 
class are exposed to all the social temptations of poverty, bad example, 
and intoxicating liquors, which hurry the first class and many of the second 
into crime, and nevertheless resist them all, is it not a fair inference that 
the natural proclivity to crime must be stronger in the first and second 
than in the third; and if so, why should we not inquire into the probable 
causes of the differences of their natural tendencies? 

But natural dispositions may be trained and directed to good or evil 
courses of action, and the next inquiry should be—What kind of training 
and instruction has the prisoner received before infringing the law? If he 
belong to the first class of defective brains, moral and intellectual instruc- 
tion will be found to have had extremely little effect upon his conduct, 
while instruction by precept and example in vice will have been received 
with avidity and energetically acted on. If he belong to the second class, 
whose brains are considerably developed in all the three regions, his pres- 
ent condition will most probably be found to have been actually deter- 
mined by his previous training and instruction. If these were vicious, the 
ascendency in activity will have been given to the animal portion of his 
faculties; whereas, if the training had been moral, the higher and control- 
ing powers would have been raised into permanent supremacy in action. 

If the training and instruction have been good, the third class will so 
rarely be found in our jails, that we may omit them altogether in our fu- 
ture consideration. As no training and instruction will, in our opinion, 
render the first class safe members of society, such as it now exists, we 
drop them also, and consign them to restraint for life as moral patients, 
and this leaves only the middle class to be dealt with. 
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Biography. 


PR. CALDWELL’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Dr. CHARLES CALDWELL was the first man of 
eminence in the United States who avowed a 
belief in the science of Purenotocy. He em- 
braced it when bigots called it infidelity, when 
scholars pronounced it false or frivolous, when 
humorists ridiculed it, and when the people knew 
nothing of it but its name. He defended Phre- 
nology when to do so was to incur odium, con- 
tempt, and loss. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more suitable to the pages of a Journal like this, 
than an account of the recently-published auto- 
biography of Dr. Caldwell. The work, a hand- 
some octavo of 450 pages, is full of interest. 
True, the veteran reformer, in his declining years, 
grew a little garrulous, and his pen was 
prone to wander into digressions, which, though 
interesting, have little to do with the subject of 
his volume. True, also, it is, that Dr. Caldwell 
had the most complete sense of his own merits, 
and frankly claims all the honor which his most 
devoted admirer could bestow upon his mem- 
ory. And still further is it true, that the story 
of his life is incompletely told in the book before 
us. Yet, admitting these defects and drawbacks, 
we can truly say, that the work is both interest- 
ing as anarrative, and valuable asa contribution 
to the history of medical science in the United 
States. 

Charles Caldwell was born on the 14th of May, 
1772, in the log-cabin of his father’s farm, on the 
banks of Moore’s Creek, a branch of Dan River, 
in Carwell County, North Carolina. He came of 
French-Irish stock, the original of the name 
being Colville. It appears that at a remote 
period of French history, three brothers of the 
Colville race fell under the displeasure of the 
King, and fled for safety to Great Britain. One 
of the three settled in lreland, where he founded 
an opulent family, a younger son of which was 
Charles, the father of the subject of this article. 
He began his career as a lieutenant in the 
British army, and acquired considerable reputa- 
tion as a gallant soldier, and as a roaring young 
blade of the true Hibernian stamp. Sir David 
Caldwell, the elder brother, used to say of him, 
that “if that spendthrift young dog Charley, 
does not break his neck in some of his freaks, or 
fall in a duel, or get killed in some other madcap 
affray, he will yet become a general, and a brave 
one too.” Neither of these fortunes befell him, 
however. Time sobered the young soldier, and 
on the settlement of the Irish troubles, he mar- 
ried, sold his commission, and emigrated— after 
a brief residence in Delaware—to the wilds of 
North Carolina, where he bought a considerable 
tract of land, built a cabin, cleared, planted, and 
prospered. Dr. Caldwell was the youngest child 
of the pioneer. He was the favorite of the family, 
and was early destined to a professional career. 
His father wished him to become a Presbyterian 
clergyman, but the young man evinced a repug- 
nance to the clerical vocation. He preferred 
the law, but to that profession the father was in- 
vincibly opposed. The youth then suggested the 
army, but from that also his father dissuaded 
him ; and, asa last resort, he resolved to em- 
brace the profession of medicine—to his secret, 
lasting regret. 

We pass over his early years. He attended 
such schools as North Carolina then afforded, and 
contrived to pick up a decent acquaintance with 
the English branches of education, and likewise 
a tolerable knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages. He was a hard student from boy- 
hood to hoary age. 

The only very notable incident of his early 
manhood, which Dr. Caldwell has recorded, was 
his meeting with General Washington. It will 
be remembered that, during the presidency of 
that illustrious man, he made an extensive tour, 
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or, we might say, a triumphal progress through 
the Southern States. On the approach of the 
General, there was an unprecedented excite- 
ment in the town of Salisbury, where young 
Caldwell was then residing. Fifty-five of the 
young men of the vicinity organized themselves 
into an extempore troop of light dragoons, for 
the purpose of meeting the President at the State 
line, and escorting him through the greater part 
of North Carolina. Caldwell was elected the 
standard-bearer of the troop; and he was ap- 
pointed, also, to command a detachment of thir- 
teen—one for each State—who were to proceed 
in advance of the rest, and welcome the General 
with an address ; Caldwell to be the spokesman 
of the party. Seventy miles the detachment 
rode with beating hearts, the commander conming 
at every step the speech with which he intended 
to salute the father of his country. At length, 
on the summit of a hill, Washington, mounted 
on the milk-white charger presented to him by 
Frederick the Great, came into view, showing 
against the blue sky like a superb equestrian 
statue. In an instant the detachment formed 
into line by the side of the road, and Cald- 
well rode forward to meet the President, as he 
slowly proceeded down the hill. On coming up, 
the young soldier reined in his horse, and per- 
formed the military salute, to which the General 
courteously responded. But alas for the speech! 
Not a word could the commander articulate. 
He was literally awe-struck and tongue-tied, and 
so continued for some minutes ; till the General 
perceiving his embarrassment, rode slowly for- 
ward, inviting the young man to ride beside him. 
“T became actually giddy,’ writes the Doctor ; 
“my vision for an instant grew indistinct ; and, 
though unsurpassed as a rider, I felt unsteady in 
my seat, and almost ready to fall from my horse, 
under the shock of my failure.’’ In afew minutes 
he recovered his power, and explained the cause 
of his singular silence. The President relieved 
his embarrassment by questioning him about the 
region through which they passed. 

“Pray, sir,’ said the President, “have you 
lived long in this part of the country ?”’ 

“ Hiver since my childhood, sir.” 

“You are then, I presume, pretty well ac- 
quainted with it?” 

“ Perfectly, sir; I am familiar with every hill 
and stream, and celebrated spot it contains.” 

“During the late war, if my information be 
correct, the inhabitants were true to the cause of 
their country, and brave in its defence ?’’ 

“Your information is correct, sir. They were, 
almost to a man, true-hearted whigs and patriots, 
and as gallant soldiers as ever drew swords or 
pointed rifles in behalf of freedom. In Mecklen- 
burg county, where we now are, and in Rowan, 
which lies before us, a tory did not dare to show 
his face—if he were known to be atory. It was 
in a small town through which we shall pass, 
that Lord Cornwallis lay encamped, when he 
swore that he had never before been in such a 
d. d nest of whigs; for that he could not, in 
the surrounding country, procure a chicken or a 
pig for his table, or a gallon of oats for his horse, 
but by purchasing it with the blood of his soldiers 
who went in quest of it.” 

“ Pray, what is the name of that town ?” 

“Charlotte, sir, the county town of Mecklen- 
burg, and the place where independence was 
declared about a year before its declaration by 
Congress; and my father was one of the whigs 
who were concerned in the glorious transaction. 
We shall arrive at Charlotte to-morrow morning, 
where you will be enthusiastically received by 
five hundred at least—perhaps twice that num- 
ber—of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
country ; a large portion of whom served, in 
some capacity, in the revolutionary war ; several 
of them, I believe, as officers and privates under 
your own command. When I passed through the 
town yesterday morning, a large number of them 
had already assembled, and the crowd wasrapidly 
increasing. And they are exceedingly provident. 
Convinced that they cannot all be supplied in 
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the town with either food or lodging, many of 
them have brought with them large and well- 
covered farm-wagons for their bed-chambers, and 
enough of substantial food already cooked, for a 
week’s subsistence. Others, again, have already 
erected, and are still erecting, for their tempo- 
rary residence, in the midst of a beautiful and 
celebrated grove (where a victory was gained 
by a company of militia riflemen over a party of 
T'arleton’s dragoons), the very tents under which 
they slept as soldicrs in the service of their 
country. And they are about as obstinate and 
noisy a set of gentlemen as I have ever met, or 
ever wish to meet again—especially when in a 
hurry. I was obliged, much against my will, to 
hold a long parley with them yesterday morning, 
when I wished to be in motion to meet you, lest 
you might anticipate me in reaching the boundary 
line of the State.” 

Thus they conversed as they rode along. For 
three days young Caldwell was in close attend- 
ance upon General Washington. The farewell 
scene was quite as characteristic as the meeting. 

“Having paid to him,’’ says the Doctor, “ at 
the head of my little squadron, the farewell cere- 
mony in military style, and being about to issue 
the command to move forward, Washington 
beckoned me to approach him. Having eagerly 
advanced to within a suitable distance, he bowed 
in his saddle, and extended to me his hand. This 
act, accompanied, as I fancied it to be, by an ap- 
pearance in his countenance of marks of feeling, 
again completely unmanned and silenced me. 
As on first meeting him, I was able to greet him 
only with my sword. I could now bid him a 
personal farewell in no other way than by the 
pressure of his hand; and observing my emotion, 
my eyes once more swimming in tears, he re- 
turned the pressure, and addressed to me a few 
words, thanking me courteously for my devoted 
attention, and what he was pleased to call my 
numerous services to him, and hoping to see me 
during the prosecution of my studies in Phila- 
delphia, to which place I had apprized him of my 
intention to repair; he again pressed my hand, 
and was forthwith in motion. For a moment I 
almost hesitated to assume my station at the 
head of my troop ; but casting a look towards it, 
as it stood motionless in column, I perceived 
several of its members, some years older than 
myself, and noted for their firmness, wiping the 
moisture from their eyes, as I had first done from 
mine ; and this did much to reconcile me to my- 
self.” 

This was in August, 1792, when our hero was 
twenty years of age. In the month of October 
following he had entered upon his medical 
studies in Philadelphia; then the capital of the 
country, and the centre of its science, commerce, 
and refinement. The student was a handsome, 
athletic young man, ambitious to excel, and full 
of confidence in his own resources, The great 
lights of the medical profession in Philadelphia 
at that time were Dr. Rush, Dr. Physick, and Dr. 
Wistar, each of whom Dr. Caldwell sketches with 
minuteness.in his autobiography. Every one ac- 
quainted with Philadelphia has heard of the 
“Wistar Parties,’ which form so marked a fea- 
ture of the winter evening entertainments of that 
agreeable city. They were founded, as their 
name imports, by Dr. Wistar. We find in the 
work before us, the following account of their 
original character : 

“When Dr. Wistar first commenced those 
parties, they were comparatively small, more 
than ten or twelve gentlemen rarely appearing 
in them ; and they were principally strangers of 
name and standing, mixed with a few of the 
Doctor’s most intimate and extensively informed 
associates, who were themselves instructive and 
accomplished in conversation, and pleased with 
corresponding powers in others. The association — 
thus constituted, was identical, in design and 
character, with the conversazioni so customary in 
Europe. In those intellectual and delightful 
little parties (for they were strongly character- 
ized by both qualities), Dr. Wistar adroitly con- 
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trived to be himself much more of a listener than 
ofa talker. Yet were his conversational powers 
of a high order. His practice in his parties was 
to open a conversation on some interesting topic, 
by making in person a few remarks or inquiries 
respecting it, in order to render it a theme of 
discussion by others of the party whom he knew 
to be well-informed in relation to it, and pre- 
pared to shed light on it. And, other things 
being equal, the newer aad less known it was to 
himself, the more apt was he to introduce it asa 
theme, and the better pleased to hear it ably 
handled ; because, from such a source, he derived 
more fresh and novel information, and added 
more to his stock of knowledge, than he could do 
by listening to conversation on a subject already 
familiar to him. And as the amount of his pro- 
fessional business, and the irregularity with 
which it was conducted, prevented him from 
reading and investigating to any great extent, 
or very valuable effect himself, one of his leading 
objects in the institution of his soirées was, to 
profit, as far as possible, by the result of the read- 
ing and investigations of others. Nor did he hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that such was the fact, and 
often to thank members of his party, when about 
to take leave of him, for the pleasure and in- 
struction he had received from their conversa- 
tion.’ 

The Wistar Parties now given in Philadelphia 
are little more than Conversational Soirées of the 
ordinary kind. 

With Dr. Rush our young friend soon became 
acquainted ; and though afterwards they became 
estranged, Dr. Caldwell acknowledges that he 
was greatly indebted to that distinguished man 
for awakening in him an interest in the abstruser 
branches of medical science. Dr. Caldwell, a 
very dragon of independence, gives an amusing 
account of his first evening at the house of Dr. 
Rush. “ During the time of the evening meal,”’ 
says he, ‘‘ considering myself still under the aus- 
pices of Mrs. Rush, I gave her my chief, if not 
my exclusive attention. But that being finished, 
she having to superintend her household con- 
cerns, transferred me to the doctor, in conversa- 
tion with whom I passed the remainder of the 
evening—at least that portion of it which I was 
willing to abstract from my regular studies. 
And a conversation so exciting and attractive, 
in manner as well as matter, I rarely, if ever, 
had previously enjoyed. For, as heretofore 
stated, Dr. Rush’s conversational powers were of 
an elevated order. Nor did he either toy with 
them or spare them on the occasion referred to. 
He tried them for a purpose which he rarely 
neglected, to the very ‘top of their bent.’ For, 
from the commencement of the conversation, it 
was evident that he designed to make by it a deep 
impression on me—to gratify, instruct, and per- 
haps surprise me—and thus attaeh me to himself 
and his doctrines as a medical follower. And, in 
part, he succeeded. During the whole conversa- 
tion I was delighted by the ease and elegance of 
it, and at times, even surprised by coruscations 
of its brilliancy. The entire scene of the evening, 
moreover, attached me to the highbred gentle- 
man and his hospitable family. But nothing 
could have enlisted me to the professor as one of 
his retainers. To a condition so lowly and foreign 
from my nature, I could no more have stooped 
than I could have done to that of a groom ora 
footman.”’ 

The wary doctor adds, “He habitually sought 
out, and seldom failed to discover the best gifted 
and most promising young men of his class, on 
their first arrival in Philadelphia (and if they 
were also well educated, so much the better), and 
by attention and kindness attached them to him 

-asaman. This being done, he considered them 
prepared for the reception of his hypotheses, 
doctrines, and opinions, through the channel of 
their feelings. For he well knew that what gener- 
ous young men strongly wish to be trua, they 
are strongly inclined to believe to be true.” 

In the present case, Dr. Rush had caught a 
Tartar. Long before Caldwell had completed his 


medical studies, he was in open arms against the 
favorite dogmas of his instructor, and the two 
were scarcely on speaking terms. 

In 1793, the second year of Dr. Caldwell’s resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, the city was desolated by 
yellow fever. For nearly three months scarcely 
a drop ofrain had fallen in the city. The wea- 
ther was insupportably hot ; and early in August 
the fever broke out with appalling suddenness 
and violence. In a few days the city was panic- 
struck; and every one who had the means fled 
into the country, many of the physicians and 
most of the students being among the first to 
make their escape. Young Caldwell, with that 
absolute fearlessness which always distinguished 
him, remained at the post of danger, and eagerly 
sought an opportunity of studying the dread dis- 
ease ; offering his gratuitous services as an assist- 
ant in the fever hospital. His offer was gladly 
accepted. Hesays: _ 

“From the first moment of my entering the 
hospital, my engagements were as abundant and 
pressing, as they were melancholy and moment- 
ous. In my capacity as a medical assistant, I 
was alone ; for, as yet, no other pupil had ten- 
dered hisservices. The dread of contagion still 
kept aloof those young men who would otherwise 
have eagerly availed themselves of the advan- 
tages of observation and experience in the treat- 
ment of disease which the institution afforded. 
The nurses were also few and inexperienced, 
and the provisions and arrangements in all re- 
spects limited, crude, and insufficient for the 
occasion. In fact, the whole establishment being, 
in its character as a hospital, the product of but 
two or three days’ labor, by men altogether un- 
versed in such business, was a likeness in minia- 
ture of the city and the time, a scene of deep 
confusion and distress, not to say of utter desola- 
tion. The hospital edifice was large; several 
rooms of it were already filled with the sick and 
dying ; patients in a like condition were hourly 
arriving from the sickly portions of the city ; 
and with a frequency not much inferior, the dead 
were leaving it on their passage to the grave. 
No apartments being yet prepared for the use 
and accommodation of the medical assistants, I 
was obliged to eat, drink, and sleep (when, in- 
deed, I was permitted to sleep), in the same 
rooms in which I ministered to the wants of the 
sick. And not only did I sleep in the same rooms 
with my patients, but also at times on the same 
bed. To such an extent, and in so striking a 
manner was this the case, that when exhausted 
by fatigue and want of rest, I repeatedly threw 
myself on the bed of one of my patients, either 
alongside of him, or at his fect, and slept an hour 
or two, on awaking, I found him a corpse. At 
other times, under similar circumstances, I have 
received from a patient, on some part of my ap- 
parel, a portion of the matter of “ black vomit.” 
And I was inhaling the breath of the sick, and 
immersed in the matter which exhaled from their 
systems, every hour of the day and night. For 
I was perpetually in the midst of them. These 
facts I mention, to show the risk I incurred of 
suffering by contagion; and, indeed, the utter 
improbability, not to say the impossibility, of my 
having escaped it, had the disease been conta- 
gious. But it was not until some years after- 
wards that I became fully convinced that it was 
not, for my first belief, received from books (the 
writings of physicians), private preceptors, and 
public lecturers, had been the reverse.” 

On the subsidence of the epidemic, there was, 
of course, much and warm contention among the 
doctors as to its origin and mode of treatment. 
Dr. Rush was assailed on all sides for his famous 
dose of “ ten and ten,” z.e., ten grains of calomel 
and ten of jalap. In his address on the opening 
of the medical school, he alluded to the subject 
in a ludicrous manner. “Dr. K.,’’? he said, 
«called mine a murderous dose! Dr. H. called 
it a dose for a horse! And Dr. B—t—n called 
it a devil of a dose! Dr. H.,” he continued, 
« who is nearly as large as Goliath of Gath, and 
quite as vauntful and malignant, even threatened 


to give me a flogging. Dr. H. flog me! Why, 
gentlemen, if a horse kicks me, I will not kick 
him back again. But here is my man Ben,” (his 
coachman,) “ whose trade is to beat beasts. He 
is willing to meet Dr. H.in my place, and play 
brute with him as soon as he pleases. I have that 
to do which belongs to a man.”’ 

Another story of Dr. Rush is amusing. During 
the height of the panic, he was returning from 
a visit beyond Kensington. On reaching the 
bridge, he found it obstructed by hundreds of 
anxious persons, who had assembled to entreat 
the great doctor for advice. Without descending 
from his curricle, therefore, he let down the top 
of it, and requested the crowd to approach as 
near to him as they could, in his rear and by his 
sides, leaving open the passage in front. His re- 
quest being complied with, he addressed to the 
anxious listeners a few conciliatory remarks, and 
then subjoined, in a voice that all could hear: 
“T treat my patients successfully by bloodletting, 
and copious purging with calomel and jalap, in 
doses of ten grains of each for adults, and of six 
or eight for children—and I advise you, my good 
friends, to use the same remedies,” 

“‘ What,” said a voice from the crowd, “ bleed 
and purge every one?” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, “ bleed and purge all 
Kensington! Drive on, Ben.” 

“ And immediately the wonder-stricken multi- 
tude was far in his rear.” 

Among the questions most hotly debated at 
the time, was this: Whether the yellow fever 
was of domestic origin or imported from abroad. 
A large majority of the people of Philadelphia 
vehemently contended for the importation theory, 
fancying that the contrary opinion would tend to 
the injury of the city. Dr. Caldwell became 
early convinced that it was the exhalations of the 
wharves and marshes alone, which generated the 
disease, and he maintained this obnoxious opinion 
in the public prints with his characteristic bold- 
ness. He was one of the first to advocate the in- 
troduction of the Schuylkill water into the city ; 
and to him, more than to any other single indi- 
vidual, Philadelphia owes that great blessing. 
He fought for it in the papers for years, in spite 
of a general and violent opposition. 

Before taking his degree, our young student 
began his career of authorship by translating 
Blumenbach’s Philosophy from the Latin, adding 
to the work much original matter. His labors 
during the six months employed upon the trans- 
lation, were most extraordinary. He studied 
nearly twenty hours of every twenty-four; how 
he was enabled to endure such a wonderful con- 
tinuance of exertion, without fatal results, he 
thus explains: 

“My diet, always thoroughly cooked, and taken 
three times a day, was, in quantity, about one- 
third less than usual; and, with the exception of 
a very small portion of butter, and a moderate 
one of milk, it was derived entirely from the 
vegetable kingdom. My drink was exclusively 
water and strong coffee. Of the latter I drank 
copiously for a two-fold purpose—to render me 
wakeful, an effect it was said to produce, and to 
act as a cordial, keeping my mind in a state of 
elastic activity. My only exercise, besides that 
of walking to and from the lectures I attended, 
was derived from a resort to swordsmanship, a 
manly accomplishment to which I was greatly 
attached, and the practice of which, when only 
moderate and playful, calls into refreshing and 
salutary action every muscle of the body. But 
I was strictly cautious never, by excessive exer- 
cise, to induce fatigue. The amount of time I 
devoted to sleep was from three hours to three 
and a half—-and the period from half-past one to 
five o’clock, A.M. And during that space my 
sleep was dreamless and profound. To such an 
extent was this the case, that I believed then, 
and still believe, that I experienced in the sleep- 
ing portion of my system (my brain and nerves) 
a higher degree of sound and renovating repose, 
than does the dronish, time-wasting dozer in 
seven hours. When I retired to my couch, 
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moreover, my business was to sleep—not to 
‘skim the sky,’ or ‘build castles in the air.’ 
Hence, no sooner was my head on my pillow, 
than my eyes were closed, and consciousness was 
gone. And I awoke at my customary hour, with 
the regularity of time. Such a command of him- 
self every student ought to attain; and he can 
do so, to no inconsiderable extent, if his attempt 
to that effect be judicious and persevering. One 
important element of success in the attempt is, 
that he who makes it never allow himself to be 
spoken to after he has retired to bed, and another, 
that he leave his bed the moment he awakes. My 
first employment in the morning, was the inspec- 
tion and correction of my translation of the 
preceding day. My next, to devote three hours 
to further translation, and then to pursue and 
accomplish my other studies and engagements in 
a pre-arranged routine, which was never departed 
from, except in obedience to some cause that 
could not be resisted.”’ 

To this statement he adds an important re- 
mark: ‘On my first acquaintance with Gall and 
Spurzheim, these occurrences were vividly re- 
membered by me. Nor did I fail to perceive 
that they testified conclusively to the multiplex 
character of the human brain. They convinced 
me that when studying one subject, I was exer- 
cising one given portion of my brain; and that 
it, from labor, incurred. fatigue ; and ‘that when 
I ’ changed even immediately to the study of 
another of a different character, I did so by the 
employment of a different organ, or set of organs, 
free from fatigue, because none of them had been 
previously engaged in action.” 

At the conclusion of the work his health was 
enfeebled, but not broken; and an opportunity of 
restoring iit opportunely occurred. The whiskey 
war broke out in the western part of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the young student obtained an appoint- 
ment as surgeon to one of the regiments of the 
army. A few weeks of active life on horseback 
completely renovated his system. On the return 
of the army to Philadelphia, there was a grand 
banquet given to the officers, and young Cald- 
well, who was appointed to reply to the toast 
which complimented the army, acquitted himself 
so well, that General Hamilton took him by the 
hand, and said, “ Sir, I was told you would reply, 
in behalf of the army, to the compliment it was 
to receive ; and from what I knew and had heard 
of you, my expectation was high. And I now 
repeat what I once before said to you. You are 
professionally misplaced. You ought to be at 
the bar. If you were there, the address you have 
just delivered would be the groundwork of your 
fortune.” This compliment was keenly appre- 
ciated by the young man, who, as we have inti- 
mated, was not deficient in self-esteem. 

Dr. Caldwell devotes many pages to an account 
of his receiving the doctorate, which we are 
obliged to pass over almost in silence. It was a 
turbulent scene. The student had quarrelled 
with Dr. Rush ; and in his inaugural dissertation 
he openly accused his preceptor of plagiarism. 
The doctor was furious, and retorted in violent 
language. Caldwell replied in similar terms. 

‘We copy only the conclusion of this exciting 
scene : 

“ Almost hysterical with rage, the doctor said 
to me, immediately after the utterance of my last 
sentence : ‘ Sir, do you know either who J am, or 
who you are yourself, when you presume thus 
arrogantly to address me?’ 

“¢Know you, sir?’ I calmly but contemptu- 
ously replied. ‘Oh! no; that is impossible. 
But as respects myself, I was this morning 
Charles Caldwell ; but indignant as I now am at 
your injustice, call me, if you please, Julius 
Cesar, or one of his descendants 

“T then resumed my seat; and a momentary 
silence again ensued. At length the provost 
directed that the business of the day should go on, 
he hoped with more calmness and decorum than 
had hitherto marked it. But the doctor’s wrath 
was not to be appeased. On the contrary, to 
such a pitch was it augmented, that when the 
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other professors affixed their names to my di- 
ploma, he refused to affix his, except on the con- 
dition that I should revoke some of my express- 
ions, and apologize for having used them. 
‘Towards you, sir,’ said I calmly, but with great 
firmness, ‘I shall do neither. But,’ addressing 
myself then to the provost, and bowing to the 
Board of Trustees and the Medical Faculty as a 
body, ‘if I have uttered a word or committed 
an act justly excepted to by any other person in 
the hall, or in the slightest degree in violation 
of the order and decorum of the occasion, I beg 
your acceptance, sir, in behalf of the assembly, 
of the entire revocation and apology which I thus 
respectfully tender.’ Stepping then to the table 
and lifting my diploma, ‘ This instrument,’ I 
observed, ‘wants but one name more, which I 

wish it to bear—that of the honorable provost, 
which I doubt not the reverend gentleman will 
aftix’—which he immediately did. I then added: 
‘As the Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and Clinical Practice has refused me his name, I 
shall in a short time convince him that I can do 
without it. I have been anxious, and even ambi- 
tious to remain on good terms with him, and 
have faithfully and strenuously exerted myself 
to that effect. But for the accomplishment of 
neither that, nor any other earthly purpose, | will 
I ever surrender my independence of mind.” 

A few weeks after, by the interposition of 
friends, the belligerents were partly reconciled, 
and the doctor affixed his signature to the degree. 
They were never again cordial friends, however ; 
though, on one occasion, Dr. Caldwell ably de- 
fended Dr. Rush from newspaper abuse, and Dr. 
Rush returned the compliment by curing Dr. 
Caldwell of the yellow fever. 

For the next twenty years of his life Dr. Cald- 
well was engaged in the successful and lucrative 
practice of his profession in the city of Philadel- 
phia. He was at all times a hard student, the 
great object of his ambition being to become a 
professor in the Medical School, and particularly 
to succeed Dr. Rush on his vacating the chair of 
the Institutes of Medicine. Dr. Caldwell was also 
a frequent writer in the journals of the day, 
not only on medical subjects, but on those of 
general interest. The list of his publications, 
embracing magazine articles, medical treatises, 
orations, and addresses, contains the titles of two 
hundred and twenty- five works. He was gene- 
rally in the minority, generally in opposition, 
generally a pioneer ; and of all reformers he was 
the most positive, dogmatic, and uncompromis- 
ing. We cannot begin to enumerate the contro- 
versies in which he was engaged. To show the 
spirit of the man, we cannot do better than copy 
one of the doctor’s stories of this period, and 
with that we must pass on: 

“Soon after the delivery. of my address in op- 
position to the Brunonian hypothesis of life, I 
attended one of Dr. Coxe’s lectures on an interest- 
ing topic in chemistry, of which he was to offer 
some new illustration. On my arrival at his 
lecture-room, the class being already seated, I 
was unable to procure a seat near to the profess- 
or, without more trouble and inconvenience 
than I was willing either to encounter myself or 
to impose on others. That I might occupy, 
therefore, the best position attainable from which 
to witness the experiments that were to be per- 
formed, I took my station (for I did not sit down) 
on one of the back and loftiest seats in the room. 
In his attempted illustrations the professor, as 
usual, was not very successful; and no sooner 
was his lecture concluded, than there arose a 
loud, but not a general hiss, which continued a 
few seconds, and was once or twice repeated. 

“ At first I believed that the mark of disrespect 
was designed for Dr. Coxe. And so, indeed, did 
the professor himself, and was momentarily much 
disconcerted and agitated by it; and the class 
itself became highly excited. At length a voice 
exclaimed: ‘Caldwell—it is Caldwell that is 
hissed—not Dr. Coxe.’ I then advanced into a 
more conspicuous part of the room, and with a 
menacing action of my arms towards the place 
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from which the sound had reached me, exclaimed 
in a calm and contemptuous voice: ‘I know of 
but three sorts of vermin that vent their spleen 
by hissing ; an enraged cat, a viper, and a goose, 
and I knew not till now that either of them in- 
fested thisroom.’ On this, from the same quarter 
came the ery: ‘Turn him out! turn him out!’ 
And there was immediately around me a party 
of my own pupils, chiefly from the States of 
Georgia and Kentucky, to whom I was com- 
municating instruction by lectures and examina- 
tions, and who apprehensive that I might be as- 
saulted, requested me to accompany them out of 
the room, and they would protect me. My im- 
mediate reply, calm and courteous, but as positive 
as words and manner could make it, was: ‘I 
thank you, gentlemen, for your proffered kind- 
ness, but I do not need it. I can protect myself.’ 
Raising then my voice so as to be heard through- 
out the room, I added: ‘From this spot I will 
not move until those insolent fellows shal] have 
left the room, unless they remain in it (looking 
at my watch) until twelve o’clock, at which time 
I must leave it myself to make good an engage- 
ment. And should any one of them have the 
audacity to approach me as an assailant, he shall 
have abundant cause to remember his impudence 
and deplore his rashness until the end of his life, 
which may perhaps be nearer at hand than he is 
prepared to imagine ; for I will precipitate him 
to the bottom of this pit, and determine by ex- 
periment which is the thicker and harder, his 
brain-pan or that brick floor.’ 

“Thus terminated in peace the petty affair 
that had commenced in hostility. No one, my 
own pupils excepted, approached me. The de- 
feated gang of insulters left the room, and ina 
few minutes afterward I followed them, accom- 
panied by my manly and faithful adherents.” 

A man of this stamp was scarcely likely to re- 
ceive an appointment in an old, conservative 
institution like the medical school of Philadel- 
phia. He was a new man, and he wanted a new 
field. In August, 1819, he received notice from 
the trustees of Transylvania University, in 
Lexington, Kentucky, of his appointment to a 
professorship in the medical department of that 
infant institution. The appointment was in- 
stantly accepted, and in two months he had 
relinquished a lucrative practice in Philadelphia, 
closed up his affairs, performed the journey— 
which then required three weeks—and entered 
upon his new duties. “ On my arrival in Lexing- 
ton,” he says, “I found waiting for me thirty- 
seven pupils, but nothing that could be regarded 
as means for the instruction of them ; no suitable 
lecture-room, no library, no chemical apparatus 
of any value, and not the shadow of a cabinet, of 
any description. And the spirits of the inhabit- 
ants of the place, especially after the late oc- 
currence of a devastating fire, were at an ebb 
corresponding to that of the means of medical 
teaching. Nor is all that clouded my prospect 
of success yet told. I had under my direction 
one of the most miserable faculties of medicine, 
or rather the materials of which to form such 
faculty, that the Caucasian portion of the human 
family can well furnish, or the human mind easily 
imagine. It consisted of five professors (I myself 
being one of them), among whom was divided 
the administration of seven different branches of 
the profession. And of the five, three were (as 
related to the duties to be discharged by them) 
but little else than medical ciphers.” 

Nothing daunted, however, the indomitable 
doctor entered upon the work. He went through 
the session, and infused so much of his own spirit 
into the people, that large sums were voted and 
subscribed, to purchase the necessary apparatus 
and erect suitable buildings. Dr. Caldwell was 
commissioned to proceed to Europe to make the 
required purchases. “ At twelve o’clock, noon, 
on a certain day,’’ he writes, “I closed my second 
course of lectures, and all the other duties of the 
session which my station had devolved on ed 
and at three o’clock, P.M., of the same day, I set 
out on my voyage ‘to Europe, for the procure- 
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ment of a library and other requisite means of 
medical instruction. After an absence of near 
eight months, I returned, having transmitted 
before me, or brought along with me, all my 
purchases. I arrived at Lexington on a Thursday 
afternoon, and at eleven o’clock, A.M., of the 
Monday following, commenced my third course 
of lectures to a class, larger by about fifty per 
cent. than the preceding one had been, and went 
uninterrupsedly through another course, as mul- 
tiplex and laborious as either of my preceding 
ones, and in some respects more so, for I intro- 
duced into it a large amount of new and extra 
matter. Nor would it have been possible for me 
to have done all this, nor could any other man 
have done it, without a degree of self-control 
which but a small portion of the human family, 
educated as I have been, possesses. During the 
whole period of my absence, I had not spent, in 
actual idleness or intentional loitering, a single 
hour.’’ 

In London and Paris Dr. Caldwell became ac- 
quainted with most of the leading physicians, 
whose merits he scrutinized with a keen eye, and 
whose characters he sketches with a masterly 
hand. We have space only for a single incident, 
his conquest of the eccentric Dr. Abernethy. 
The story is highly amusing. 

“T bore letters,” says the doctor, “to Mr. 
Abernethy, and being apprized of the gentleman’s 
oddities and abruptness, I determined and pre- 
pared myself accordingly, to meet him on his 
own ground, and either to vanquish him or hold 
no intercourse with him. 

“ Advised of his hours for receiving company, 
I called during one of them, and finding; him 
alone in hisreception-room, approached him with 
due observance, and in my very best style and 
manner presented to him my letters. Having 
opened one of them, and merely glanced at the 
heading of it, he said, with the preliminary inter- 
jection: ‘Hah! from the United States, [see. I 
am very busy just now, sir, and—’ 

“¢ So am I, sir,’ said I, interrupting him in his 
excuse, apology, explanation, or whatever else 
he was about to offer as a reason for not reading, 
or even looking at my letters. ‘So am I, sir, 
much engaged,’ and laying my card on the table, 
I simply and laconically added: ‘I wish you a 
good morning, sir,’ and turning suddenly, walked 
towards the door. 

“Evidently disconcerted by the abruptness of 
my manner and the suddenness of my movement, 
he followed me to the door, and as [ set my foot 
on the platform of the steps leading into the 
street, he spoke to me as if to detain me, and 
hold somewhat of a parley. But determined on 
my scheme of conduct toward him, I hastily re- 
plied in some monosyllable, and then adding: 
‘Pray, excuse me, sir,’ and again bowing and 
wishing him a good-morning, I unceremoniously 
left him. 

On the morning of the day following, my 
visit to him not having been returned, I received 
from him an invitation to dinner on the third day 
afterward, the acceptance of which I immediately 
declined ; and, in the afternoon of the same day, 
I accepted from Mr. Laurence an invitation to 
dine with him on the same subsequent third day. 
Of this transaction Mr. Abernethy was informed, 
and spoke of it as if somewhat disappointed and 
piqued by it. Meanwhile I had told Mr. Laurence 
of my unceremonious reception by Mr. Aber- 
nethy, and of the manner in which I had acted. 

“ A day or two after my having dined with 
Mr. Laurence, the two gentlemen met, when 
something like the following colloquy occurred : 

‘«¢ Well, Laurence,’ said Mr. Abernethy, in his 
plain homespun way, ‘when have you seen your 
new American acquaintance ?’ 

“«*¢ What acquaintance do you mean?’ 

“<«T mean Dr. Caldwell.’ 

“<¢T saw him this morning, sir.’ ; 

“Ts he not a queer quick-on-the-trigger kind 
of fellow ?’ 

“<T have seen nothing uncommon about him 
whatever, sir.’ 
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“¢ You have not! Faith, but I have.’ 

“Having then correctly narrated what had 
taken place at the time of my call on him, and 
of my having afterward promptly declined his 
invitation to dinner on a given day, he added: 
‘Did he not dine with you on the same day on 
which he had refused to dine with me? And had 
not my invitation been received by him previous- 
ly to his reception of yours?’ 

“¢T believe he did dine with me, on an invita- 
tion received in the afternoon of the day in the 
rhea Nie of which he had declined your invita- 

ion. 

“¢ And do you see nothing queer or uncommon 
in that? What can the doctor’s reason be for 
treating me so ?’ 

“¢Did you not, Mr. Abernethy, decline reading 
his letters, and tell him, when he called on 
you, that you were very much engaged ?’ 

“¢ Yes, I believe I did; but that need not have 
driven him, with the bound of a football, out of 
my house. I liked his appearance and manners ; 
there was meaning in them; and though I was 
somewhat busy, I would have been better pleased 
with a little chat with him, without reading his 
letters. You know I don’t like long stories of 
any kind.’ 

‘““¢ Being told by yourself that you were busy, 
he did not wish to impede or interrupt you in 
your engagements ; and I think he acted cor- 
rectly in retiring.’ 

“¢Well, but why did he refuse my invitation 
to dinner?’ 

“<< Have you returned his call, Mr. Abernethy ?’ 

‘¢¢ Returned his call! No, faith, I forgot. Is 
that the cause of his refusing to dine with me ?’ 

“¢Ts it not a sufficient cause, sir? Would you 
not yourself refuse on account of a similar one ?’ 

“<Head! Isuppose I would. Well, well, I’ll 
soon set all that right.’ And the colloquy ended. 

“On the forenoon of the following day, as I 
was proceeding along the Strand towards one of 
my booksellers, I heard my name called some- 
what loudly from the opposite side of the street, 
and looking in the direction whence the call 
came, I perceived Mr. Abernethy advancing 
towards me, already half-way across the street, 
and eagerly extending to me his open hand. 

“‘T immediately stepped from the paved foot- 
way into the less cleanly part of the street to 
meet him, when he again called to me: ‘Pray, 
don’t muddy your feet, sir ; it is my business to 
cross the street to you, and you see I am doing 
it.’ Grasping my hand cordially, he continued : 
‘I am on my way to call on you, which I hope 
you'll excuse me for not having done sooner ; 
but truly, sir, I forgot it.’ 

‘“*¢T regret, sir,’ was my reply, ‘ that I am not 
at home to receive you. And I am out on an en- 
gagement, without a breach of which I cannot 
turn back with you to my hotel.’ 

“<¢Oh! sir, I would not put you to that trouble 
were you even at leisure. But will you receive 
this meeting and my intention to call on you 
this morning as a visit, and favor me this after- 
noon at six o’clock with your company, to eat a 
mutton-chop ? 

“¢T will do both, sir, with pleasure,’ and we 
parted, he on his professional tour, and I to make 
good my engagement. 

“On my arrival at the dwelling of Mr. Aber- 
nethy at the dinner hour, my reception was as 
different from that I had experienced at the same 
place a short time previously, as fancy herself 
can well conceive. On that occasion I had been 
all but requested to leave the house and not be 
troublesome, but now I was met and welcomed 
with great cordiality, and even courtesy (for the 
gentleman could be courteous as well as plain 
and half-rude in his manner), and very flatter- 
ingly introduced to three or four gentlemen of 
distinction who had been invited to meet me. 
The mutton-chops, moreover, which I had been 
summoned to eat, had been, by some culinary 
magic, metamorphosed into an elegant and sump- 
tuous repast.”’ 

Dr. Caldwell continued to reside for eighteen 
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years at Lexington. The school flourished till 
the number of medical students rose to three 
hundred. In 1837, for reasons which the doctor 
does not fully explain, he resigned his professor- 
ship in Transylvania, and removed to Louisville, 
and rendered the most important assistance in 
founding the medical school of that city, himself 
being one of the leading professors. To his 
seventy-seventh year, he continued in the ener- 
getic discharge of his duties, and even then 
retired with extreme reluctance. His last years 
were spent in studious tranquillity ; and he died 
at Louisville, on the ninth of July, 1853, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. The lady whose 
graceful pen concludes the work before us, adds 
a few interesting facts: 

‘“‘ He suffered but slightly from the infirmities 
usually attendant on extreme old age. His eye- 
sight was retained in a remarkable degree, serv- 
ing him for reading and writing many hours of 
every day. His hearing, though somewhat im- 
paired, was not so imperfect as to render it un- 
pleasant to converse with him. And his mind 
remained uncommonly clear in its perceptions, 
and active in its functions, even to the last. His 
person, always dignified and stately, continued 
perfectly upright; nor did he ever habitually 
use a cane. True, he always carried a cane 
(usually the gift of some friend of long ago), but 
he carried it over his shoulder, under his arm, 
in his hand, in short, did anything with it but 
support his steps. 

“Dr. Caldwell’s manners were eminently dis- 
tinguished for the highbred courtesy and polished 
elegance which marked the gentleman of the 
last century. He might indeed be considered 
one of the finest specimens of the ancien régime. 

“The routine of his life was marked by the 
strictest order and regularity. He actually rose 
about five o’clock (in a household of persons, all 
of them much younger than himself, he was 
always the first up in the morning), took for his 
breakfast a single cup of coffee, and a small por- 
tion of toast, or some other simple bread. He 
then devoted his time to some form of mental 
labor, reading or composition, till two o’clock, 
when he dined, taking for dessert only his favorite 
cup of coffee, which, indeed, with its accompany- 
ing modicum of toast, made his supper also. Im- 
mediately after dinner, he usually slept an hour 
on his sofa, or in his study-chair. And so com- 
pletely did his body obey the mandates of his 
will, that he fell asleep the moment he laid down, 
and awoke exactly at the expiration of the hour. 
He rarely, when well, retired before twelve or 
one o’clock. 

‘“ His longevity, as well as the good health and 
activity of body and mind which accompanied it, 
were, no doubt, in the first instance, to be attrib- 
uted to a naturally sound and vigorous constitu- 
tion ; but, it is also undoubtedly true, that he was 
greatly indebted for their preservation to his 
lifelong temperance, regularity,and self-restraint. 

“The long-protracted, useful life, and the 
almost painless death consequent on this wise 
system of self-administration, are, perhaps, not 
unworthy of note and remembrance.” 

Such was Charles Caldwell, one of the strong 
men of the great west, a pioneer in American 
science, a reformer of medical practice, a man of 
indomitable will, of indefatigable energy, of ab- 
solute sincerity, and of unconquerable independ- 
ence. His faults arose from the very excess of 
these qualities ; but in a time like the present, 
when plain-spoken and originally-thinking men 
are at least as rare as ever, the readers of Dr. 
Caldwell’s autobiography will not like him the 
less because he had too much of that sterling 
stuff of which most men have too little. 





SomETHING oF A Brtt.—Next to the bell of 
Moscow, the great bell of Vienna is perhaps the largest in the 
world. The Vienna bell is computed to weigh 25,400 pounds, 
and a small family could live conveniently under the im- 
mense structure. Eight men are required to ring it, as the 


clapper alone weighs 1,400 pounds. 
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Instinct or AniMALS—Its CONNECTION WITH 
Reason.—It is said that the woodcock in New Jersey is 
building its nest, this year, in open and moist places; and 
old huntsmen predict in consequence that the summer will 
beadry one. There was a time when science, or what was 
called such, laughed at signs of this dercription as no better 
than “old women’s tales;” but though many of them are 
still unreliable, alarger observation of nature has taught that 
animals have an instinct, which not unfrequently becomes 
prophetic, as in this example, At last year’s meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, a 
curious paper was read on thissubject, by Mr. N. B. Thomas, 
of Cincinnati, who had, for several years, studied the habits 
of animals in reference to the indications which they might 
afford respecting the weather. He showed that birds, if the 
season was to be a windy or wet one, built their nests in 
sheltered places; but, if it was to be dry, in localities more 
exposed ; that certain kinds of snails always came out, and 
crept up the limbs of trees several days before rain ; and 
that locusts, wasps, and other insects, were invariably to be 
found under leayes, and in the hollow trunks of trees, hours 
before a storm set in. 

The sagacity thus displayed, if we can call it ans seems 
to put the higher reason of man to shame, In vain do our 
most expert savans endeavor to predict the character of an 
approaching season, or even to foretell, a few daysin advance, 
the condition of the weather. The woodcock that unerr- 
ingly fixes its nest in the spot best suited for the coming 
summer, or the snail whose tubercles begin to grow ten 
days before the rain they are preparing to receive, appear, 
at first sight, to surpass the more developed men. But the 
inferiority of these lower orders of animals is in the quantity 
of their endowments, rather than in the quality: they have 
a single faculty developed to an extraordinary degree, while 
man has, as it were, faculties almost infinite. In thus 
adaptizing each organization to its special position, the 
wisdom of the Creator is forcibly exhibited. 
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Goop Apvice--A Warnina.—The following 
brief but suggestive and touching letter will speak for itself. 
No comments of ours can add to its force: 

— , Mass., Feb. 14, 1855. 
Mr. Fowirr—Dxrar Sir: I wish to express my thanks for 
the valuable advice which I received from you three years 
ago. Had I followed that advice, I doubt not I should have 
been as well and happy now as I was then. Unhappily for 
me, I did not, Three years in a counting-room has had 
precisely the effect which you then told me it would have. 
You said I should succeed, but with the loss of health. I 
do not expect that I can live more than a few weeks longer. 
Consumption has done its work; and at the age of twenty- 
two I shall have to give up all that there is dear in life. 
Pardon me for intruding upon your valuable time, but I 
feel that I ought to say to all who go to you for an examina- 
tion, As you value health and happiness, follow the ad- 
vice you receive to the very letter. With great regard, I 
remain, respectfully yours, oe 


Tue Lorry anp Lowiy.—The Washington 
Union ixdulges in the following sensible remarks: 


“Who is he, no matter how exalted his position, who has 
not relatives in the humblest? The writer has himself seen 
members of the immediate families of two Presidents of 
these United States tiling for their support in the severest 
employments ; and it is probable that no man has occupied 
the White House who has not been aware that many of his 
kindred, unless relieved by himself, were reckoned among 
the poor, ifnot the honest of the land. The only brother of 
Henry Clay was a cabinet-maker; Webster, the giant states- 
man and the ornament of his country, had a brother-in-law 
who never learned to read until after completing the period 
of three score and ten; and a majority of the first statesmen 
of the present time are the energetic and ambitious sons of 
poor and honest parents. Everett—who will neyer blush to 
hear it—was discovered, in his younger days, in the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties—the difficulties of poverty, 
though they presented to him but slight impediments on 

. the road to renown.” 


S. N. W.--The New England School of Design 
for Women is located at 280 Washington street, Boston. 
Fee for instruction is $5 for eleven weeks. Communica- 
tions to be addressed as above to M. Briwmer, Seerctary, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Enp or tHe VoLtume! — This present 
number closes the Twenty-First Volume 
of the PHrenoLoaicaAL JouRNAL. VoLUME 
Twenyty-Two begins with the next number. 

Subscriptions which commenced in July, 
1854, have been completed, and now ter- 
minate. Those which commenced in Jan- 
uary terminate with the December number. 

YENEWALS.—AII who wish to keep them- 
selves and their friends fully informed upon 
all the important subjects to which this 
Journau is devoted, will, of course, not 
only renew their own subscriptions, but 
induce others to join them. 

Ovcr Prosprctus.—To facilitate the re- 
cording of Names, we send blanks, which 
may be filled out, and returned to the 
Publishers. May each circular bring to 
our new subscription list the names of 
Twenty or more. 

Keer Your Sers Unsroxen.—By neg- 
lecting to renew in season, subscribers 
sometimes fail to keep their files complete. 
We would therefore suggest that Clubs be 
made up, and names sent in to the Pub- 
lishers at the earliest period convenient. 

Tracuers, Eprrors, CierayMen, and 
others, are invited to obtain subscribers 
in the neighborhood where they reside. 
Agents and Canvassers may obtain Certifi- 
cates from the Publishers, on presenting 
suitable recommendations. Sample num- 
bers always sent gratis, when desired. 

C.iups may be composed of the names 
of persons residing in all parts of the 
United States, or the Canadas. It will be 
all the same to the Publishers whether 
they send Journats to one or a hundred 
different post-offices. 

Additions to clubs may be made at any 
time at the same price per copy paid for 
the original club. 

Several Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or 
small Gold Coins, may be enclosed and 
sent in a letter to the Publishers, without 
increasing the postage. 

Those who prefer may remit for one, 
two, three, or more years, as may be con- 
venient ; the amount will be dully credited, 
and Journats sent the full time paid for. 


Remirrances.—LargeA mounts in Checks, 
Drafts, or Bills on New York are always 
preferred. We will pay cost of exchange. 

CorRRESPONDENTS Will please be particu- 
Jar to give the name of the Post-office, 
County, and State. All letters should be 
post-paid, and directed as follows: 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Ne. 308 Broadway, New York, 
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Our Popular Family Journals. 

FowLeRs AND WELLS, 808 Broad- 
way, New York, publish the following Popular 
and Scientific Sertats, which afford an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before the Public all 
subjects of general interest. 











THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat. A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence; devoted to Phre- 
nology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, 
Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Pro- 
gressive Measures which are calculated to Re- 
form, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated 

with numerous portraits and other engravings. 
A beautiful Quarto, suitable for binding. Pub- 


lished monthly, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 


Standard authority in all matters pertaining to Phrenology. 
The beautiful typography of the Journal, and the superior 
character of the illustrations, are not exceeded in any work 
with which we are acquainted —American Courier. 





THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND 
Heratp oF Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy, 
its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with illustrative engravings; to Die- 
tetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published monthly, in convenient form 


for binding, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 


We know of no American periodical which presents as 
great abundance of valuable information on all subjects 
relating to human progress and welfare —W. Y. Z’ridune. 
Py most popular Health Journal in the world.—Zve. 

ost 





Lire ILLUSTRATED. A NEw First- 
class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to Enrurrarn- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and PROGRESS. Designed to 
encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELI- 
ANCE, and AcTIVITY among the people ; to point 
out the means of profitable economy, and to dis- 
cuss and illustrate the LEADING IDEAS OF THE DAY; 
to record all signs of pRoGREsS ; and to navbedes 
POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL niger FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its columns contain Original Essays—Histori- 
cal, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc. ; Articles on Science, ‘Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the 
Markets, General News, and every topic which is 
of importance or interest ; all combining to ren- 
der it one of the Best FamiLy Newspapers IN THE 
Worup. Published Weekly, at Two Dotiars a 
year, in advance. 


We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the 
Union.—Rhode Island Reformer. 


Certainly one of the most beautiful specimens of news- 
paper printing we have ever seen.—Bufi Ch, Advocate, 


For Taree Dotiars, in advance, a copy of Lirz 
InLusTRATED, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
the Warser-Cure Journat, will be sent to one 
address. 


tas Now is the time to subscribe. ~ Communt- 
cations, New Booxs for notice or review, and 
Supscriptions, should be addressed to the Pus- 
LISHERS, as follows : 


No. 308 Broapway, New York. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, h 
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NEW YORK, JUNE, 1855. 


WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY. 
—NO. 1. 





BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Man has been, according to the very safest ac- 
count, studying and practicing the art of Gas- 
tronomy, and that with no ordinary degree of in- 
terest and assiduity, for nearly the last six thou- 
sand years. From kindly Mother Eve, with her 
basket of apples, to M. Soyer and “ goose-liver 
pies’’—what mutations and revolutions !— what 
rise and fall of dishes, tastes, and ‘“ trimmings,” 
as well as of eatables and eaters! Strange, then, 
that there should be few things even now of 
which mankind generally know less, than of the 
special uses of the special kinds of food they eat, 
or the means of adapting their diet to climate, 
season, age, temperature, occupation, and state 
of bodily health, in such a way as to secure the 
largest practicable amount of rational happiness, 
success, and longevity! And yet this strange 
thing is true. 

Says an English Reviewer, “ The weakness of 
the human intellect is more strikingly shown in 
this branch of learning than in any other, because 
from the earliest times it has attracted the atten- 
tion of all investigators and appliers of science ; 
and the further we go back, the more positive is 
the profession of knowledge on points of which 
ignorance isnow confessed.”? Paracelsus and his 
school were very confident that digestion was a 
process of fermentation ; but although we now 
know many things of which they were necessarily 
in ignorance, our practical systems of dietetics 
have not kept pace with our physiological discov- 
eries; and most strikingly is this true when we 
consider the dietetic habits of the masses of man- 
kind. 

For what dowe eat? Why do we eat what we 
do? Why should particular persons employ, 
or avoid particular kinds of food? What are the 
special uses in the body of special kinds of food? 
To produce or maintain a required condition of 
bodily health and power, what aliments, ina par- 
ticular case, will prove most effectual? These 
are some of the questions that constantly enter 
into the great dietetic problem of human life, and 
which too often pass unanswered. Indeed, look- 
ing at the indifference and ignorance of whole 
communities in regard to this subject, one is 
ready to conclude, out of charity for popular er- 
rors, that there are many who are not yet quite 
clear as to whether they eat for their own bene- 
fit, or for that of the butcher and green grocer, or 
whether the very prevalent custom of taking al- 
iment arises from fashion, or statute law, or the 
want of anything better to be busied about! 

Why do we not always subsist on some single 
article of food—say upon potatoes, or wheat-flour, 
or flesh? How is it that many of the lower ani- 
mals do subsist on substantially one species of al- 
iment? Possibly we may approach to an answer 
to some of these questions in the course of the 
present examination. 

Yet the writer of these articles does not prom- 
ise to do more than a very meagre part of what 
ought to be done, in the way of elucidating this 
difficult subject. He only hopes to bring togeth- 
er some scattering rays of light ; and by compar- 
ing the body with the food it is formed of, to 
show some of the more obvious uses of the latter, 
and some of the principles that should guide in- 
dividuals in adapting their selection of nutriment 
to the real and several wants of their systems, as 
idlers, workers, or thinkers, as hale or diseased, 
young or old, and so on through all the conditions 
of living. 

“ As the founder,’”’ says Dr. Leemann, author 
ofa recent work on Physiological Chemistry, 
‘after he has assayed the ore, knows how to mix 
his fluces in a proportion corresponding to its 








contents, and suitable to smelting it, so should it 
be the aim of the physiologist to calculate for a 
given organism under given circumstances the 
proportions in which the indiwidual alimentary 
principles must be combined, so as to insure a 
Savorable result.” 

It is important in the highest possible degree 
that we should be able to do what is here indicat- 
ed. For want of a knowledge of the special 
parts which particular foods go to nourish, disor- 
dered health, inefficiency from deterioration of 
some physical or mental power, and actual dis- 
ease and premature death, are constantly occur- 
ring, and on every hand. Could we know how 
to obviate such results, (and that we may know 
to a much greater extent than is now generally 
the case, there can be no questioning,) how val- 
uable would such knowled ge prove. 

Tt must be acknowledged in the outset that we 
live at too early a day for the full realization of 
that ‘consummation devoutly to be wished,”— 
a rational and complete science of food and diet. 
It was only so lately as the publication (in 1838) 
of Dr. Beaumont’s experiments on digestion, 
made on the stomach and gastric juice of St. Mar- 
tin, that a rational system of dietetics began to 
be practicable. Liebig’s chemical discoveries gave 
a great impulse to the growth of the new science. 
But while Liebig has unquestionably added much 
that is new and highly important to our stock of 
real knowledge in this direction, the discoveries 
of subsequent chemists prove that on many points 
he was too sanguine, and that, in the details 
rather than in the fundamental principles of his 
theory, he was led into error. The distinction of 
all food into nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous, 
which he was the first to draw, and the diverse 
uses of these two classes of material in the animal 
economy, must remain unshaken ; and the mod- 
ifications thus far made in this doctrine, still con- 
cede its fundamental correctness and importance. 
But many of the dietetic theories and rules based 
on this view by its author, and by Prout, Pereira, 
and others, have been found untenable, and must 
therefore be abandoned. Instances will appear 
as we proceed. 

Within the past five years very much has been 
learned by trans-Atlantic experimenters—very 
much indeed, that is not yet popularized—in re- 
spect to digestion and food ; and much more has 
apparently been unlearned at the same time. 
The standard books of the past few years must 
soon submit torevision. Unfortunately, on some 
points we seem to be left for the time more than 
ever in doubt. But while chemical and physio- 
logical research, although they have helped us to 
many valuable facts and principles, are yet too 
imperfectly advanced to furnish us a complete 
system of dietetics, we are still not wholly with- 
out resource. Our knowledge of the substances 
making up the human body, that is, of the chem- 
istry of the tissues, isin a good degree complete 
and definite. We know much, too, of the chem- 
ical changes going on in the body ; and we admit 
the inflexibility with which chemical law, under 
like conditions, always works to like results. 

In accordance with the foregoing considera- 
tions, we lay down this principle, by which we 
shall be guided in our explorations: Zhe Bopy 
itself is the RULE of its Foop. That is; as is the 
chemical nature of the body at large, such must 
be the chemical nature of the entire mass of ali- 
ments taken ; and as is the nature of each par- 
ticular structure to which we would secure nutri- 
ment and efficiency, swch must be the nature of 
the particular aliment employed to that end. Or, 
to express the same thought in other words: A 
person should eat such material as he is, or such 
material as he would be, so far as that is allow- 
able in view of known truths of physiology. This 
is a principle, we apprehend, which cannot be 
gainsaid ; but which, when properly understood, 
will be found to accord with all the known facts 
of physiological science. 

To illustrate this rule from the vegetable 
kingdom : where the soil of a field produces the 
toh rather than the grain of wheat, and the 
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farmer, as is very natural, prefers the yield should 
be mainly i in the latter, he sows his ground with 
phosphate of lime (bone earth) and guano, or 
suitable compost, so as to furnish to the young 
plants the materials of the grain ; and as the re- 
ward of his forecast, “ nature?’ how bends her 
energies par ticularly in that direction, and full, 
heavy kernels, with lighter straw, other things 
being usually favorable, are the gratifying result. 
The soil feeds the plant, as it can, for what the 
plants, but a lack of material may necessitate a 
lack of development. Science steps in, however, 
and with a practically creative power, feeds the 
plant for what it should be, and that it becomes! 
Now, carry this principle over into the human 
economy, and the idea I have wished to convey 
will be clear. This principle says to the active 
laborer, ‘feed yourself for muscle, and, other 
things being favorable, you shall have muscle ;” 
to the sedentary laborer, ‘‘ feed yourself for res- 
piration and excretion, and these shall help to 
keep you in health ; but much muscle you do not 
want, and cannot with safety to health, ingest ;’’ 
to the thinker, (a thought we hardly dare utter, 
it is so liable to perversion, and the consequences 
of perversion may be so deplorable,) “feed 
yourself for brain, and you shall have brain,—for 
the ‘ light infantry’ tactics of wit, gossip and sar- 
casm, and your brain shall be clear and spark- 
ling,— for the dragoon service of combating 
massive falsities, and the conquest of profound 
truths, and your ‘brain, other things being favor- 
able, shall be the engine of a grand and irresist- 
able power!” 

In an endeavor to arrive at the special uses of 
foods, it is evident our first step must be to un- 
der stand as nearly as possible the nature of the 
substances that compose the blood and tissues of 
the human body. The following table, taken 
from the latest edition of Carpenter’s “ Human 
Physiology,” p. 173, is doubtless a very near ap- 
proach to the true proportions of the different in- 
gredients which go to make up the average blood 


of (so-called) healthy human adults. In 1,000 

parts there are found of 
Water 3 A : 795.45 parts, 
Solids . . 204.55 

Of the solids there are of 
Fibrin f j 2.025 

Hematin . Sisr5ns 

orpuseles | Globulin. 141110 « 
Albumen F 39.420) 
Fatty matters . - eA greene 
Extractive matters. Sate 
Mineral matters* 2 8.3307" 


Of the mineral matters there are of 


Chlorine 5 4 : 2.665 
Sulphuric acid . : on ee AEA 
Phosphoric acid sOGae 
Potassium ; “ ena zeeee 
Sodium % : 2.19 Tae 
Oxygen . . ee S5 iss 
Phosphate of lime E : os 1 Dans 
Phosphate of magnesia . emt 48's 


Water, Albumen, Fat, and Phosphate of Lime, 
are the types of all the substances composing the 
blood. A brief notice of each of the more im- 
portant substances in the above list will, however, 
be given here; the reader being referred, for 
more complete information, to the higher’ text 
books of Physiology. 

Fibrin is fibre-material. Not that of the com- 
pound muscular fibre, which is now proved to be 
albumen ; but that which forms the tendons, lig- 
aments, and other white and yellow fibrous struc- 
tures of the body. It is this which gives the clot 
in blood when removed trom the vessels. It is 
supposed to be formed from albumen in the blood. 
It is composed of Carbon, Hydrogen, Witrogen 
and Oxygen, with perhaps Sulphur and Phospho- 
rus. 





* Exclusive of iron, which is included in the estimate of 
Hematin. 
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The blood Corpuscles are minute flattened 
sacs or vesicles (cells) found in great numbers, 
but visible only under the microscope. They are 
of two kinds, colorless and red. These both con- 
tain Fat and Globulin, and the latter also Heema- 
tin, which is the coloring matter of blood. Both 
Globulin and Hematin are similar to Fibrin in 
composition, and like it are doubtless formed 
from Albumen. 


Albumen is egg material. In its purest natu- 
ral state it forms the white of eggs. It is found 
also in the yolk of the egg, in blood, in the sub- 
stance of muscle and nerve, and in the juices 
and solid portions of many vegetables, nuts, etc. 
It is known to contain Carbon, Hydrogen, /Vitro- 
gen, Oxygen, and small quantities of Sulphur 
and Phosphorus. In many respects it is the most 
important organic compound. Into a modified 
form of it, called albwminose, all substances of this 
class are reduced in digestion ; and from this one 
material they are all newly formed again to min- 
ister to the wants of the different tissues. Casein 
(curd) takes the place of albumen in milk, and 
Gluten (sometimes mis-called gum) in wheat. 


The Fats of the human blood are two varieties 
of common fat, Margarin and Olein; together 
with the peculiar Brain fat, called also phospho- 
rized fat, from its containing much phosphorus ; 
and others of less importance. The true fats 
consist of Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen—Nitro- 
gen not being present. 


The Extractive Matters of blood are not well 
understood. It is now pretty certain that among 
them is sugar, together with matters that seem 
to come from the natural wasting of Fibrin and 
Albumen within the body. 


The Chlorine and Sodium of the blood are al- 
most wholly found in combination, forming chlo- 
ride of sodium, i. e., common salt. The amount 
of this well-known substance in the blood is thus 
more than four parts in one thousand, or about 
one-half of the entire amount of mineral matters 
in that fluid. The phosphates of lime and mag- 
nesia, although they have the important office of 
nourishing the bones, and although it is safe to 
say that without their presence not even muscle, 
nerve or membrane could be nourished, are much 
less in quantity. 

The Oxygen present in the blood serves two 
very opposite uses. By combining with some of 
the materials of this fluid, it fits them to become 
nutritive ; while, on the other hand, its combina- 
tion with the tissues and the solids of the blood is 
the mode in which, as a general rule, decomposi- 
tion, decay and removal from the system, take 
place. The other inorganic ingredients of the 
blood need not receive further mention here. 

A brief notice of the tissues of the human 
body, and the different classes of foods, will be 
necessary, before we shall be able to enter upon 
the practical and more inviting portion of our 
subject. 





Human SKELETON Founp.—While digging for 
a common sewer in Princeton street, yesterday, Mr. G. E. 
Pierce’s men exhumed the entire skeleton of a man, un- 
doubtedly that of an Indian. It was lying east and west, 
with the face to the rising sun, as the Indians buried their 
dead; about eight feet below the present surface, and two 
and a half feet below the surface of the original loam, which 
was covered the rest of the distance by the city in grading 
the street. The Skull is large in the regions of Destructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, Cautiousness, Firm- 
ness, Veneration, Philoprogenitiveness, &c., and small in 
those of Hope, Conscientiousness, and Spirituality. The 
animal and propelling faculties were all large; and we ob- 
served that the skull was thinnest over Destructiveness 
showing the activity of this organ, though the skull was 
generally remarkably thick. The reflective faculties were 
very small, while the perceptive were very large. The jaw 
bone was of the very largest size, as, of course, were the 
other bones, There is no doubt that this is the skeleton of 
an Indian, and it has probably lain there for hundreds of 
years.—Last Boston Ledger. 
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Ghents of the sonth. 


DOMESTIC, 


GoveRNor’s Messace.—--The Know Nothing 
candidate for Governor in Connecticut, W. T. Minor, has 
been elected by the Legislature, and delivered his message, 
He recommends to the attention of the Legislature the three 
alterations of the Constitution proposed by the Legislature 
of 1854. The income of the school fund last year was $129- 
108 75; which, divided among 100,128 children, gave $1 25 
to each child. The number of children between the ages of 
four and sixteen years in the State, increased last year 1,138. 
The Governor thinks the school system is capable of some 
improvements. The new prohibitory liquor law receives 
the unqualified approval of the Governor. There is a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $86,40156. The deaf and dumb, the 
blind and idiotic, the insane and sick poor, are all commended 
to the liberality of the State. The Reform School is repre- 
sented to be ina very flourishing state. The Kanzas and 
Nebraska outrage is emphatically condemned by the Goy- 
ernor. A quarter part of the address is devoted to the 
question of foreign immigration, and the duty of the coun- 
try and of the State in regard to this great and growing evil 
and danger. He goes for disbanding all military companies 
formed exclusively of foreigners, for altering our naturaliza- 
tion laws, and extending the time necessary for a foreign 
immigrant to obtain the right of voting at our elections, 
though he recommends no definite policy on this subject. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA Liquor Law.—The Liquor 
Law passed at the last session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, provides that no unlicensed persons shall sell or keep 
for sale intoxicating liquors of any kind, under penalty ofa 
fine not exceeding fifty dollars for the first offence, and im- 
prisonment not exceeding one month; and for a second of- 
fence a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, and impris- 
onment not exceeding three months. Licensed persons are 
prohibited from selling liquor in cases containing a less 
quantity than one quart. Licenses are only to be granted 
to citizens of temperate habits and of good repute for hon- 
esty, and must not in any case be granted to keepers of ho- 
tels, restaurants, or other places of refreshment and enter- 
tainment, All licensed dealers must give bonds in the sum 
of one thousand dollars for the faithful performance of their 
duties. All importers, however, who shall vend liquor in 
their original packages, all duly commissioned auctioneers 
selling at public vendue, and all manufacturers selling in 
quantities not less than five gallons, are to be excepted from 
the above penalties, and druggists are to be allowed to sell 
liquors as medicines. ‘The law seems, upon the whole, to 
be designed, not so much to prevent the sale and use of 
liquor, as to cut off the practice of tippling. 


Tar Liquor Law In Inirinors.—The Maine Law 
in Illinois is to be voted on by the people the first Monday 
in June, A capital fund has been raised in Chicago by the 
liquor dealers, and a campaign paper issued to oppose this 
wise and salutary measure, 


In Ont0.—The enforcement of the prohibitory 
law is very general in the different counties of Ohio. Fines 
and imprisonment are the order of the day for violations, 
and a multitude of drinking shops have already been closed. 


In Massacuusetts.—The new liquor law passed 
by the last Legislature of Massachusetts, wentinto operation 
May ist. By its provisions the selling of all intoxicating 
liquors, except for medical and sacramental purposes, is pro- 
hibited, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, and the 
transportation of liquors through the State is subject to very 
stringent regulations. 


In Boston.—Mayor Smith of Boston hasissued a 
proclamation in regard to the law, stating there are no dis- 
cretionary powers to be exercised in regard to the stringent 
provisions of the law by the Mayor, Aldermen or Police De- 
partment. Ifthe law is oppressive and injurious to the best 
interests of the community, and conflicts with heretofore 
conceded rights, or fails to accomplish those beneficial re- 
sults predicted by the ardent friends of the measure, the peo- 
ple have the exclusive privilege, through their representa- 
tives, of repealing or modifying its character. Let the fact, 
however, be kept in recollection, that, whether for good or 
eyil,to the Legislature alone exclusively belongs all the 
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praise or the blame, as experience may determine, of this 
great experiment. In answer to an official interrogatory, the 
Solicitor, the Hon. George S. Hillard, emphatically declares 
that the city authorities are bound to enforce the law. He 
says explicitly that it is the special duty of the police force 
of the city, under this as under similar penal statutes, to set 
the wheels of justice in motion; therefore, unless otherwise 
decreed by a competent tribunal perfect or imperfect, “an 
act concerning the manufacture and sale of spirituous and 
intoxicating liquors” must and will be impartially and fear- 
lessly enforced in the City of Boston; and those who may 
be engaged in the traffic when the law goes into operation, 
on the 2\ith of May, are strongly urged to abandon the busi- 
ness, and under no circumstances, at their peril, attempt the 
violation of a single section of its requirements. 


Voice or THE Facutty.—The physicians of 
Bangor had a meeting to agree upon the proper course to 
be taken in regard to the granting of certificates for the pur- 
chase of liqaor—no sales being allowed in the city without a 
physician’s certificate. They hada full discussion, and yoted 
to codperate cheerfully with the government in sustaining 
the laws concerning the sale of liquors, The following rule 
was unanimously agreed on: 


‘“s Resolved, That regarding both the welfare of the com- 
munity and our own reputation, and desiring to protect our- 
selves from the entreaties and imposition of the inebriate, 
we will only give prescriptions of such liquors to patients 
and families under our charge, when in our judgment they 
are needful; and that we will in every instance specify the 
quantity to be delivered ; and for our services will require the 
same remuneration we are accustomed to receive for ordi- 
nary prescriptions.” , 


Tue Bootu Cass.—A writ of error has been ob- 
tained in the celebrated Booth case, at Milwaukie, return- 
able to the Supreme Court of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of determining the question of the limit of the jurisdic- 
tion between the Courts ofthe State and those of the United 
States, 


Tue Topacco Rerorm.—In 1830, John Tappan, 
Esq., of Boston, proposed to the members of Amherst Col- 
lege that if they would form a society, whose members 
should pledge themselves against the use of ardent spirits, 
opium and tobacco, he would present them $500 to be used 
as they saw fit. The society was formed, although the dona- 
tion was refused by them lest it should be deemed a bribe. 
The pledge has been presented to nearly every class since 
the organization, by Dr. Hitchcock, who has acted either as 
Secretary or President since the formation of the society. A 
large number of the members of the College received the 
certificate of membership last week. 


Lunatics anp Iprors my MAssacuuseTTs.—In 
the autumn of 1854, there were in the State of Masssachu- 
setts 2,632 lunatics and 1,087 idiots, making a total of 3,719 
of these persons who need the care and protection of their 
friends, or of the public, for their support, restoration, or 
custody. Of the lunatics, 1,522 were paupers; 1,110 were 
supported by their own money, or that of their friends; 
2,007 were natives, 625 were foreigners; 485 were curable, 
2,018 incurable, and 179 not stated; 1,284 were at their 
homes, or in poor-houses; 1,141 were in hospitals, and 207 
were in receptacles for the insane, in houses of correction, 
jails, and State almshouses. Of the idiots, 670 are supported 
by friends, and 417 by public treasury; 1,043 are natives, 
and 44 are foreigners, 


Tur Law’s Detay.—aA curious case happened 
lately in the Supreme Court, in Boston. Judge Shaw was 


_on the bench, and at the commencement of the docket, 


number one was the first called, but it appeared that it was 
not ready for trial. Upon this, the judge arose, and stated 
that he himself, as counsel, had entered that suit long before 
he became ajudge. When it is considered that he has been 
on the bench upward of twenty years, the case in question 
may well be considered a parallel to Dickens’ Jarndyce vs. 
Jarndyce. 


Boston Taxes.—There are 277 females who 
pay a tax of $6,000 and upwards in thiscity. Miss H. K. 
Hunt, M. D., who protested, on the ground that it was taxa- 
tion without representation, pays $308 10. 


Sour 1n PamapeLrata.—The “ Northern Soup 
Society,” of Philadelphia, the principal one in the city, has 
published a report, which states that the house was open 96 
days, during which time there were gratuitously distributed 
116,144 quarts of soup to 1,542 families, composed of 7,802 
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persons, of whom 2,508 were adults and 4,794 children. The 
whole cost of the soup was $2,541 70, being 2.15 per quart. 
There were 614 quarts sold, the whole amount made being 
116,759 quarts. The greatest quantity given out in one day 
was 2,207 quarts, and the daily average for the season 1,216 
quarts. The cost of bread, including baking, was $1,427 98, 
being 14 cents for bread to every quart of soup delivered 
during the time the bread was given out. 


MarRIaGE or Lucy Sronu.—This celebrated 
public speaker was married on May Day, in her native 
place, West Brookfield, Mass., to Henry B. Blackwell, a lead- 
er in the Western Anti-Slavery movement. The marriage 
ceremony was performed by Mr. T. W. Higginson, of Wor- 
cester, the parties tothe nuptials formally protesting against 
the laws of the Commonwealth concerning marriage, Mr. 
Higginson communicates the protest to the WorcesterSpy, 
as follows : 


“T never perform the marriage ceremony without a re- 
newed sense of the iniquity of our present system of laws in 
respect to marriage—a system by which ‘man and wife are 
one, and that one is the husband.’ It was with my hearty 
concurrence, therefore, that the following protest was read 
and signed, as a part of the nuptial ceremony, and I send it 
to you that others may be induced to do Re ae 


PROTEST. 

While we acknowledge our mutual affection, by publicly 
assuming the sacred relationship of husband and wife, yet in 
justice to ourselves and a great principle, we deem it a duty 
to declare that this act on our part implies no sanction of, 
nor promise of voluntary obedience to, such of the present 
laws of marriage as refuse to recognize the wife as an inde- 
pendent rational being, while they confer upon the husband 
an injurious and unnatural superiority, investing him with 
legal powers which no honorable man would exercise, and 
which no man should possess. e 

We protest, especially, against the laws which give to the 
husband— 


I. The custody of his wife’s person. 

IL. The exclusive control and guardianship of their chil- 
dren. 

Ill. The sole ownership of her personal, and use of her 
real estate, unless previously settled upon her, or placed in 
the hands of trustees, as in the ease of minors, lunatics and 
idiots. " 

~ IV. The absolute right to the product of her industry. 

Y. Also against laws which give to the widower so much 
larger and more permanent an interest in the property of his 
deceased wife, than they give to the widow in that of her 
deceased husband. 

VI. Finally, against the whole system by which “the le- 
gal existence of the wife is suspended during marriage,” so 
that in most States she neither has a legal part in the choice 
of her residence, nor can she make awill, nor sue or be sued 
in her own name, nor inherit property. 

We believe that personal independence and equal human 
rights can never be forfeited, except for crime; that mar- 
riage should be an equal and permanent partnership, and so 
recognized by law; that until it is so recognized, married 
partners should provide against the radical injustice of pres- 
ent laws, by every means in their power. 

We believe that where domestic difficulties arise, no ap- 
peal should be made to legal tribunals under existing laws, 
but that all difficulties should be submitted to the equitable 
adjustment of arbitrators mutually chosen, 

Thus reverencing law, we enter our earnest protest 
against rules and customs which are unworthy of the name, 
since they violate justice, the essence of all law. 

(Signed) Henry B, BLACKWELL, 
Luoy SrTong. 


VALUABLE DOCUMENTS FOUND AMONG SOME Roup- 
BIsH.—We are informed that, in removing a quantity of 
rubbish from the garret of the house lately occupied by Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer, deceased, there was found the original char- 
ter of the city of Albany, granted by Queen Anne, through 
the then Governor of the State, Col. James Dongan. This 
certainly is a very valuable relic, and should be placed in 
the custody of the city, from whose charge and keeping it 
would appear it has passed in some as yet unaccountable 
manner. 


Potya@amy 1n UtTan.—A correspondent writing 
from Salt Lake, Feb. 25, gives a shocking account of the 
polygamy of the Mormons. He says that they seldom con- 
tinue to support their wives:—‘ Brigham Young declared, 
last conference, that he did not know how many wives he 


had. ‘Toll the Gentiles,’ said he, ‘I do not know half of 
them when I see them.’ The majority of these poor women 
are compelled to work for their daily bread, and many are 
in such a destitute condition that they are forced to seek the 
charity of strangers, It is an actual fact that one of the 
wives of the Chief of the Apostles gains her livelihood by 
washing for the boarders of a public-house in town. Indeed, 
it is nothing uncommon for these lords of creation to send 
their wives out in, the canons for wood, and any day you 
can see women chopping logs and driving cattle to the 
mountains. Subjected to a slavery worse than can be real- 
ized in the South, turned into prostitutes and concubines 
against their will, denied even woman’s chief prerogatlye— 
the use of her tongue, there are now hundreds of females 
who only want the opportunity to abandon forever a life 
that so illy befits the proud spirit of American womanhood.” 


ARRIVALS IN Kansas.—Boats up the Missouri, 
according to the Kansas 7ribwne, are crowded with passen- 
gers. The roads, too, in all directions, are thronged with 
men, women, and children; on foot, and on horseback; in 
carriages and wagons. These are in pursuit of homes in the 
beautiful Kansas country. The young yeomanry of the 
West, poor, but hardy and industrious, are settling on the 
prairies and levelling the forests, The enterprising and in- 
genious mechanics of the East and North are filling up the 
towns, 
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Pror. AGAssiz.—Prof, Agassiz has just received 
the appointment of Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh, and has declined it. His present 
salary at Harvard College is $1,500. The Edinburgh salary 
is $10,000, and this immense disparity Prof. Agassiz has 
overlooked, in his desire to mould and develop seientific 
learning in this country. 


Seeps ror Disrriurion.—There have been 
presented by large seed establishments in London to the 
agricultural division of the United States Patent Office, 
twenty-six packages of twenty-six leading varieties of the 
turnip, for experiment in all the States and Territories of 
the Union, with a view of receiving a report of the success 
of the same. The plan adopted for its distribution, we 
learn from the Washington Union, “is to divide the seed 
into one hundred parcels, embracing each of the twenty-six 
varieties, and to place each parcel in the hands of intelligent 
and practical farmers in various parts of the country, with 
printed instructions as to the mode of culture, and the man- 
ner of making out reports, 

A BoranicaL Garpen.—The most promising 
attempt yet made in the United States toward the establish- 
ment of a botanical garden, is now in progress in Brooklyn. 
Messrs. Hunt, Langley, and Kent have made a donation, in 
fee, of sufficient land for the purpose, the value of which is 
stated at $25,000, and various citizons of Brooklyn and New 
York have subscribed munificent sums toward the great 
object. Thus, William Hunt is set down at $50,000, William 
C. Langley, $14,000, Henry A. Kent, $10,000, and others for 
smaller sums, 


Toe New Arctic Expreprrion.—The Arctic 
Expedition ordered out by the Government to the relief of 
Dr. Kane, in the Polar regions, will sail on the first day of 
June next, The sledge-boats have been delivered by the 
inventor, Capt. J. W. Bennett, in person, at the Navy Yard 
in Brooklyn, in presence of the Commandant and Naval 
Constructor. These boats are made of willows, and are coy- 
ered with vulcanized rubber, rendering them not only light, 
but safo, 





Riot at Cutcaco.—The City Councils of Chi- 
cago some weeks ago, raised the price of license to sell 
liquors to $80 per year, and stipulated that all licences 
should cease on the first of July, when the prohibitory Jaw 
goes into effect, provided it is ratified by the people at the 
June election, A number of persons thereupon refused to 
take out licenses, and persisted in selling. Against these 
suits wero brought, and the trials were set down for Satur- 
day. The excitement, in the meantime, rapidly increased, 
and on the day of trial a large and excited crowd, chiefly 
Trish and Germans, gathered in and about the court house, 
blocking up every avenue thereto to such an extent that the 
Mayor was compelled to sammon the police and order the 
passage to be cleared. One man only refused te obey the 
officers, and the attempt to eject him led to the mob, the 
calling out of the military, and the wounding of several 








persons, after some desperate fighting. The police were Te, 
peatedly fired upon, and one of them, named Hunt, fell with 
three balls in his body, His arm was subsequently ampu- 
tated. Nathan Weston, another officer, was dangerously, if 
not fatally wounded. Two others were also injured. The man 
who shot Hunt was pursued by a citizen, fired upon, and tak- 
en to jailin a dying state. Fifty-six arrests were made. Tho 
police were on duty during Saturday night and on Sunday, 
and every person found on the streets with flre-arms was 
arrested, Boys were not permitted to be out after dark, and 
the most effectual measures were adopted to stop the rioters 
and bring them to punishment. A number of them were 
severely wounded, and on Sunday peace was entirely re- 
stored, 





Woman’s Rieuts.—By a law recently passed 
in Michigan, a married woman may receive, buy, sell, de- 
vise, mortgage, &c., her real and personal property without 
the consent of her husband; and also sue and be sued with- 
out joining the husband in the suit in either case. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE Saratoga WaTeR-CureE.-— 
Dr, N. Bedortha celebrated the third Anniversary of the 
opening of his Water-Cure Establishment in this place yes- 
terday, May 18th. Nearly one hundred persons had seats at 
the dining table (spread at the good old-fashioned hour of 12” 
P. M.) a majority of whom were patients or guests at the Es- 
tablishment. After the dinner had been properly discussed, 
Dr. North, one of Dr. Bedortha’s assistants gave a short his- 
tory of the progress of the establishment from its first open- 
ing, May 17th, 1852, from which we learned that the first 
year the number of patients and guests at the Cure num- 
bered a little over three hundred, the second year over 
seven hundred, and the third year just closed, they had num- 
bered about eleven hundred, making about twenty-two hun- 
dred in the three years, Such has been the crowd of busi- 
ness upon the Doctor, that he has been compelled twice to 
enlarge his establishment, and finds himself obliged to hire 
accommodations for his own family in an adjoining building, 
Drs. Bedortha and Hamilton gave short addresses on tho 
Water-treatment, Education of Women, &c. Several toasts 
were given, and short speeches were made by some of the 
patients and invited guests. Prof. Wood of Albany, who has 
formerly enjoyed the benefits of the Cure, was on hand, and 
With assistants gave some choice pieces of music and singing 
appropriate to the occasion. Theo affair was a very pleasant 
one, and highly creditable to Dr. Bedortha and his accom- 
plished assistants, Yours, &e., 

A GuEst. 


[‘Vhy not have Anniversary meetings in each and all the 
Water-Cure establishments throughout the country ? These 
annual gatherings would do much towards awakening new 
interests, and extending a knowledge of the benefits arising 
from this blessed system.] 


CapTure or Lewis Baxer.—The clipper bark 
Grapeshot, Captain Hepburn, arrived at this port on Tues- 
day, May 15th, having on board the fugitive Lewis Baker, 
now under indictment for the murder of William Poole. The 
Grapeshot sailed from this port on the 25th of March last for 
the Canary Islands, with the intention of overhauling the 
brig Isabella Jewett, which sailed hence for those Islands 
about 10 days previously, with Baker on board. The bark 
arrived out in the extraordinary passage of soventeen days, 
and ascertaining that the brig had not arrived, cruised off 
Palmas until the 17th of April, when the brig hove in sight, 
and was soon after boarded. Baker had passed by a false 
name. He was instantly seized by three men, thrown on 
his back and ironed, and carried forthwith on board the 
Grapeshot, which at once hoisted sail for home. Baker's 
first inquiry when he got on board of the Grapeshot, was, 
“Ts Poole dead? I heard he was; tellme. You would not 
have come after me if he was not.” The officer told him he 
was. He said he was sorry for his wife and child, and wished 
many a time when lying on his bunk in the passage, that it 
had been himself as he was alone, and had no one to provide 
for; that it was easy to get into a muss, but hard to get out; 
found a great deal of fault with the testimony given on the 
investigation. His intention was not to satay long at the 
Islands, but, the first opportunity, he intended to leave for 
Constantinople, and take part in the war. For the first day 
or two he was very sad, but finally became more composed, 
talking freely with all. 

THE MexcanTILe Liprary.—lIt may be interest- 
ing to notice, as an item of library statistics, the fact that, 
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during the months of January, February, March, and April, 
there have been about forty thousand visitors to the read- 
ing-room of the Mercantile Library Association of this city, 
where are gathered, probably, a larger and better collection 
of periodicals and newspapers, American and foreign, than 
can be found in any similar institution of our country. There 
have been, on an average, 886 daily to visit this commodious 
room, not only to consult the daily and other papers and 
the magazines, but also for purposes of reference, study, and 
miscellaneous or recreative reading; there having been some 
two thousand works called for in this room during that pe- 
riod. There have been also delivered from the Library 
Department about twenty-five thousand volumes during the 
same period, being an average of 240 daily. Beside this cir- 
culation, there may also be added a large number from the 
down-town office, where there have been over twelve thou- 
sand orders left by members of the Association during the 
past four months, being an average of 120 daily. The num- 
ber of volumes in the Library is rapidly increasing, and the 
increase of members has never before been so great. Mr. 
§. Hastings Grant, Librarian of this Association, has just 
sailed for Europe, where he intends to spend some months 
in visiting the great public libraries and educational institu- 
tions of England, France, and Germany. 














Tur SEASON AND THE Crops.—The accounts 
from various parts of the United States generally state that 
they never knew grain to look better than at present, and 
that the prospect for an abundant yield was never more en- 
couraging, for all kind of crops. It is to be hoped that these 
expectations may be realized throughout the entire country, 
and that the scarcity of last year’s crop may be succeeded 
by a large and early one this year. The grass is also grow- 
ing finely, and we may soon hope for a fall in the price of 
butter, 


FOREIGN. 


THe Crimean War.—The latest accounts from 
the seat of war, as we are going to press, announce the con- 
tinuance of misfortune and discouragement on the part of 
the Allies. It was admitted, even by Lord Raglan, that the 
bombardment of Sebastopol had failed to produce the effects 
that were anticipated. Thus far, there has been no ground 
for an assault. The bombardment, at the last dates, was 
nearly suspended. Strong reinforcements of the Russian 
army hovered near the city, and were ready at any moment 
to throw themselves along the whole line of the encampment 
of the Allies. It was generally believed that the siege would 
soon be abandoned, at least for the present. During the 
bombardment on the 18th of April, a furious sortie was made 
from the Russian Flag Staff Battery upon the French Lines, 
A long and desperate struggle took place. The Russians 
succeeded twice in entering the parallel in advance of the 
battery, and were twice repulsed with great loss. After the 
second attempt they were compelled to retreat. As the en- 
emy were under the protection of their own batteries, the 
French made no attempt at pursuit. In this collision Gen. 
pezotreceived a severe wound, and having been struck also 
by a chance bullet after the close of the fight, has since died. 
The loss of the French was some fifty or sixty killed and 
wounded—that ofthe Russians was still more considerable. 
During the first week of the bombardment, the English 
trenches alone fired away between 15,000 and 17,000 32 and 
68-pound shet and shell; 7,800 18-inch shells; and 4,500 
10-inch shells; making in all about 2,200 tons of shot and 
500 tons of powder. The English trenches mounted on the 
15th, 104 guns and mortars; the French 230; so that during 
the first week’s bombardment about 6,000 tons of shot and 
shell, and 1,500 tons of powder were expended. The army 
before Sebastopol is in good condition; the troops are re- 
ported as healthy, well fed, housed and clothed. Though 
reinforcements were constantly arriving, up to the latest 
dates the Allies were neither numerous enough nor sufii- 
ciently well provided to undertake a long campaign in the 
interior of the Crimea. The French reserve of 80,000 men at 
Marslall, near Constantinople, would, it was expected, be 
transmitted to Balaklava so soon as transports could be 
found. There is some talk in Paris about the recall of Gen. 
Canrobert to take the place of Marshal Vaillant as Minister 
of War. Gen. Pelissier, it is stated, would in that case suc 
ceed Canrobert in the Crimea, 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE EmMPrror.— 
A daring attempt to assassinate Louis Napoleon was made 
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on the evening of Saturday, April 28th, as he was taking his 
usual ride on horseback in the Champs Elysees. The weather 
was fine and the grand avenue was crowded with people anx- 
ious to salute the Emperor as he passed. As he was advancing 
ata moderate pace, a well-dressed, dark-complexioned man 
appeared from the pathway on the right of the Emperor, 
approaching to within five or six paces of his person, put- 
ting his hand to his hat as if to salute the Emperor, he drew 
a pistol from beneath his gray paletot and fired. The horse 
of the Emperor sprang to one side, thus probably saving the 
rider's life. A second shot was fired before the assassin was 
secured; but though the ball was said to have grazed the 
Emperor's forehead, the aim was less deliberate, and no dam- 
age was inflicted. The culprit was immediately secured by 
the police, but not without the use of violence. His name 
is Pianori. He isa native of Italy, and was a soldier in 
Garibaldi’s army. Since the taking of Italy by the French 

he has resided chiefly in England. It was the general opin- 
ion that he was a hired assassin. He denies the charge, 

however, and declares that the act was committed on ac- 
count of personal enmity to the Emperor. According to his 
statement, he was a shoe-maker at Rome, at the time of its 
bombardment by the French, and suffered grievously by that 
event. A considerable sum of money was found in his rooms; 
which were well furnished, and their rent paid a month in 
advance. The pistols found upon him were ofa costly descrip- 
tion. He remains in close custody at the Prefecture He is re- 
covering from the effects of the wound received at the time of 
his arrest, butisin a state of excitement bordering on deliri- 
um. He is confined in a strait-waistcoat, and a jailer sleeps at 
the foot of his bed. He is to be tried before the Court of Assizes 
of the Seine about the middle of May. Congratulations upon 
his escape have poured in upon the Emperor on every hand, 
and his appearance at the Opera with the Empress on the 
night of the attempt was the occasion for an immense out- 
burst of loyalty and enthusiasm. The Emperor has declined 
to receive formal audiences of congratulation, though an ex- 
ception has been made in regard to the British residents in 
Paris. A crowded meeting of British residents was held on 
Wednesday, the 22d, in the Ball-room of the British Embas- 
sy, under the presidency of the Earl of Denbigh, and there an 
address, moved by the Earl of Donoughmore, and seconded 
the Earl of Mayo, was unanimously adopted. The Corpo- 
ration of London have also adopted a similar address. 


TELEGRAPH TO THE CrIMEA.—A great event, 
which was exciting the wonder of everybody in London and 
Paris, was the final completion of the line of telegraph from 
England to the Crimea. On the 26th ult. the electric tele- 
graph was put in operation from the War-Office in White- 
hall to the head-quarters of Lord Raglan before Sebastopol, 
and the Government in the course of the afternoon received 
communications which were despatched from the Crimea at 
4 o'clock that morning. The submarine cable from Cape 
Kalerga in Bulgaria to the Monastery of St. George in the 
Crimea, lies at a length of 301 miles across the bottom of the 
Black Sea. It was laid down on the 10th, 11th, 12th and 
13th of April. Henceforth reports of all important events 
will be made simultaneously to Lord Raglan in the camp and 
to the War-Office in London. 

Tur Vimnna Conrerency.—tThe ninth confer- 
ence of the Plenipotentiaries was held on the 8th of April, 
but lasted only an hour. It was even then rumored that 
Drouyn de l’Huys and Lord John Russell were about to quit 
Vienna. Prince Gorschakoff's instructions arrived at Vienna 
on Sunday, the 15th, and the tenth conference was held on 
Tuesday the 17th. After four hours’ conference the Russian 
Plenipotentiaries left, and the Representatives of the Allies 
remained in session an hour longer. Russia declined to ac- 
cept the conditions of the Allies, on the Third Point, but 
made counter propositions. At the tenth conference, on 
Tuesday the 17th April, Princes Gorschakoff announced that 
Russia would not assent to reduce her power in the Black 
Sea, nor to have the sea opened to all fleets. Russia would 
however, propose that the Black Sea be a closed sea to all 
fleets, excepting those of Russia and Turkey— those two 
powers to maintain armaments of equal strength on its wa- 
ters. These proposals were viewed by the Plenipotentia- 
ries as “ worthy of consideration.” Lord John Russell and 
Drouyn de ’Huys immediately left for home. Since then 
there have been supplementary meetings of the Four Pow- 
ers, without any result being come to. The Plenipotentia- 
ries assembled on Tuesday afternoon, the 28d, and signed a 
protocol of the twelfth or last Conference. Another meeting 
of the representatives of the Four Powers was held on Thurs- 
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day, the 25th, at the request of Prince Gorschakoff, when 
some further inadmissible propositions were made by the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries, and rejected on the part of France, 
England and Turkey. Lord John Russell had left Vienna, 
but previous to leaving he had a private interview with 
Count Buol. 

Austria ReFuses To Support THE ALLIES —All 
hopes of Austria taking the field against Russia appear to be 
at an end for the present. Among the conflicting rumors, 
that which appeared to bear the most consistency was, that 
Austria refuses to demand from Russia any concessions fur- 
ther than these three: 

Firstly—The Russian fleet in the Black Sea to remain én 
statuquo. Itis said at present to consist of three ships-of- 
the-line and four steam frigates. 

Secondly—The Western Powers to have Consuls at Sebas- 
topol, who are to be under the immediate protection oftheir 
Ministers residing at St. Petersburg. 

Thirdly—The Allies to have the right to construct war 
ports on some part of the Turkish coast. 

Berlin Correspondence says it hardly admits of a doubt 
that an approximation has recently taken place between the 
Austrian and Prussian Courts, which bodes no good to the 
Western Powers. 


Napoteon’s Vistr To Eneianp.— The great 
eventin England was the visit of Louis Napoleon and the 
Empress Eugenie, to England, and the distinguished honors 
paid to them. At 9 o'clock on Monday, 16th, the Emperor, 
Empress and suite embarked at Calais on board the screw 
steamer Pelican, and about noon steamed slowly under a 
salute from ships of war and batteries, into Dover harbor. 
Prince Albert was on hand to receive his guests, and was 
accompanied by his usual attendants, and by the French 
Minister Gount Walewski, with Madame la Comtesse. The 
Emperor was accompanied by Marshal Vaillant, Minister of 
War, the Duke de Bassano, Count de Montebello and other 
gentlemen; the Empress by several ladies of her household. 
Napoleon wore the uniform ofa General of Division ; the 
Empress a straw hat, gray cloak and plaid dress. Leaning 
on the arm of Prince Albert, the Empress, (the Emperor by 
her side,) walked to the Warden Hotel, where they had 
lunch, besides an address from the Corporation of Dover. 
Thence they proceeded to the Bricklayers’ Arms station, at 
London, where the Queen's carriages and an escort of troops 
were in waiting. Embarking in the royal vehicles, the Im- 
perial party proceeded at a slow pace through the streets of 
London, along the Kent and Westminster roads across W est- 
minster Bridge, through Parliament street, Whitehall, Cha- 
rin-Cross, Pall-Mall, St. James’, Piccadilly, Hyde Park, and 
by Victoria-gate and Eastbourne-terrace to the Paddington 
station, where cars were ready for Windsor. At every point 
along the distance of five miles the streets were packed with 
spectators, and every window pane was crowded with gaz- 
ers. In passing the house in King street in which he for- 
merly resided, the Emperor was observed to point it out to 
his wife. Immense cheering marked the whole course of the 
progress through London. On arrival at Windsor Castle, at 
7 o'clock in the evening, the visitors were received in the 
Grand Hall by the Queen and her family, with the usual 
Court officials, and the Lords Palmerston and Clarendon. A 
“State dinner” followed. 

On Tuesday the Emperor walked in the grounds and vis- 
ited Queen Victoria’s model farm and dairy. At 3 o'clock 
he received addresses from the Corporation of Windsor, the 
merchants and bankers of London and others, and from 4 
o'clock till 6 put three regiments of English troops through 
their evolutions. Then the Queen gave another grand din- 
ner, and, later in the night, an evening party. 

Wednesday, the 18th, the Queen conferred on the Empe- 
ror the investiture of the Garter. A grand chapter of the 
order was held at Windsor, and the formalities which accom- 
pany the presentation of the piece of ribbon were duly gone 
through. The Queen buckled the garter around the Empe- 
ror’s leg and placed the ribbon across his shoulder, A grand 
dinner, evening party and concert, concluded the evening. 

On Thursday the Emperor and Empress, escorted by a 
detachment of the Queen’s Life Guards, went to London to 
receive the address of the municipality. The cortege of close 
carriages proceeded at rather a rapid pace along the principal 
streets, in which it was estimated that not fewer than one 
million of spectators were assembled. Hundreds of flags 
were “hung on the outer walls,” and anoticeable proportion 
bore the words, ‘‘l’Empire, c’est la paix!” On Friday their 
Majesties visited the Crystal Palace, and on Saturday they 


returned to Paris, 
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The demonstration in honor of the Emperor of the French 
was exceedingly simple; but a spontaneous holiday seems 
to have sprung up wherever he went. The Emperor's 
guard of honor from France was one of the proudest of Brit- 
ish fleets; the Prince Consort met him and his Empress at 
Dover, while thousands upon thousands of jubilant specta- 
tors upon the shores and cliffs of the town shouted an en. 
thusiastic welcome; and the entire line of Railway to Lon- 
don was crowded with people, who gave him a reception, as 
ally of Great Britain, more hearty and magnificent than ever 
greeted a foreign potentate in England before. Tach day’s 
pageantry while the Emperor remained in the land of his 
former exile, was more brilliant than that which preceded it. 
The grand reception on Monday was nothing compared to 
the review on Tuesday, and both of them were thrown into 
comparative shade by the pomp and circumstance of his in- 
vestiture with the Order of the Garter on Wednesday. The 
ceremony at Guildhall on Thursday was, however, still 
more complete; andthe speech of Napoleon on that occa- 
sion, was worthy ofthe place, time, and the reputation he 
has acquired for tact, and felicity of adaptation to any cir- 
cumstances in which he may be placed. The London papers 
say that the streets of that metropolis were never so densely 
thronged with eager, enraptured crowds as on that day, and 
that not a voice of dissent interrupted the applause by which 
the nephew of Napoleon the Great was every where received. 
On Friday, the tmperor and Empress paid a visit, in com- 
pany with Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, to the Crystal 
Palace, and the scene, says the London Times, “ was equally 
striking as any of those which had previously. occurred. 
Thousands of spectators lined the route from one palace to 
the other, in hopes of catching a glimpse of the Imperial 
guests, whose popularity appears to increase as their visit 
draws to a close,” 


Mexico.—The revolution still continues, and it 
seems that the Government is doing nothing to suppress it, 
but, on the contrary, it appears from the present aspect of 
things that a reverse has befallen them in the South; Gen. 
Zires has returned to Mexico with all the troops he had 
left, amounting to about five or six hundred men, out of one 
thousand two hundred which he had when attacked and 
beaten by Alvarez’s forces at the pass of the Mescala River. 
The greater part of his men deserted; the soldiers of the 
Government do not like their occupation, and desert by 
scores on the first opportunity, and, being subject to military 
law if retaken, retire far into the mountainous regions, some- 
times join the opposite party, or independent and casual ma- 
rauding bands, either to pillage, and annoy the Government 
troops, or become perfect outcasts, living in idleness and in- 
discriminate plunder. 


Lrperta.—The President’s Address to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of Liberia details the re- 
sult of his recent visit to Europe. The President went 
abroad for rest and recreation chiefly, but, from his account, 
the six weeks which he spent in England and France must 
haye been weeks of constant, engrossing labor. His first 
care seems to have been to disabuse the public mind ofsun- 
dry prejudices against Liberia, in consequence of its connec- 
tion with colonization; or, rather, in consequence of the ex- 
pressed opinions of certain Southern friends of Colonization. 
He so far succeeded in this as to have the p easure of hear- 
ing Joseph Sturge, the Quaker, express in a large public 
meeting, that whatever might have been the motives of 
Southern advocates of Colonization, Liberia seemed to be the 
child of Heayen, and, under the fostering care of Divine 
Providence, destined to do more for the elevation of the 
race, and towards the introduction of Civilization and Chris- 
tianity into Africa, than any other enterprise, civil or relig- 
jous, hitherto conceived. Another object of attention was 
the plan of procuring a suitable port for naval purposes, such 
as repairs and construction, at Sierra Leone, for the benefit of 
Western Africa. The proposition met with favor, and hopes 
are entertained that the Government of Great Britain may 
give attention to the matter. 

From London, President Roberts went to Paris, to adjust 
some difficulties about the treaty, and also to secure the 
promised uniforms for the Liberia militia, He obtained the 
assurance that 1,000 new uniforms should be manufactured 
for the Liberians, and forwarded as a present from the Em- 
peror. He also obtained encouragement that a small vessel- 
of-war should be added as a further testimonial of the French 
Emperor's favor towards the African Republic. 
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Pitervary MWotices. 


Att Works noticed in this department of the 
JOURNAL, together with any others published in America, 
Inay be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices, 
Evrorzan Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be post-paid, and directed to 
Fow ers anp WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 








RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN ConNECTICUT ; being 


special returns received from every county as to the effects 

of the Maine Liquor Law, containing contributions from the 

Governor and upward of fifty clergymen, judges, editors, 

and private citizens. Edited by Henry S. Ciup, Secretary 

of the Maine Liquor Law Statistical Society. With portraits 
of Rev. Lyman Brrcuer, Rev. Henry WArD BEECHER, and 

Rey. JoHN Prerpont, and a map, showing the extent of pro- 

hibition in the United States. Published by FowLURS AND 

WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. [Price, postage prepaid, 30 

cents. In muslin, gilt, 56 cents.] 

This pamphlet is a specimen of the work preparing for pub- 
lication, entitled the Maine Liquor Law; its origin, history 
and results. It contains complete information as to the 
effects of the Maine Law in Connecticut, in relation to crime, 
public health, reclamations from intemperance, the Sabbath, 
trade, public opinion, public order, &c., and is enlivened by 
incidents of varied character and interest. Every statement 
is authenticated with the name of the writer, and each 
county, city and village is distinctly arranged, while every 
subject is separately treated, and so ordered as to be easy for 
reference. 

The following is a specimen of the returns from Litchfield 
County: 


Litchfield City. 
From Rsv, DaniEt E, Brown, Episcopalian, 


Periop oF ENFORCEMENT.—Since August Ist, 1854, 

Crme.—Crime has diminished at least fifty per cent. 

. Posiic HeaLttu.—The general health of the community has 
improved. 

RECLAIMED FROM INTEMPERANCE.—The cases of reclamation 
from intemperance are numerous, but, from their reformation 
being compulsory, it is to be feared that, should the prohibi- 
tion be taken off, many of them would relapse again by re- 
turning to their cups. 

TraDi.—There has been a marked increase of demands for 
one necessaries of life, with increased means to purchase 

em. 

Domestic Comrort.—There is consequently increased com- 
fort and happiness in families. 

Tae SABBATH.—A very marked reformation in the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath has been the consequence of the Maine 
Liquor Law. P 

PubBLic Oprnton.—There is a very strong and general feeling 
in favor of the Maine Liquor Law among our citizens. 

PREPARATION FOR THE MAINE Liquor Law.—When the act 
had passed, and the community found that it would go into 
operation, most of the drinking men laid by them in store, as 
they were able, a future supply, and this to some extent has 
enabled drinking men to obtain it. But, as that supply be- 
came exhausted, the ingenuity of men has been put to the 
rack to invent means by which to obtain it, and there is no 
end to the stratagems made use of. 

Pusuic Peace.—But still the law works well; the peace and 
order of the community are now undisturbed. 

No DRUNKENNESS IN THE STREETS.—I have not seen a man 
drunk in the streets (which was formerly of daily occurrence) 
for three months past. 

“His MISCHIEF SHALL RETURN UPON HIS OWN HeEAD.”—A pol- 
icy made use of by the opponents of the law at first was to 
cramp it in every shape, and to enforce its measures in as 
stringent a manner as possible, and, by its arbitrary enforce- 
ment, to render it so odious to the community as to raise a 
feeling against it which would insure its being put down. 
But in this they signally failed, and after trying the question 
in two special town meetings called for the purpose, they 
found themselves in so small a minority that they are now 
very quiet, and the law is left to take its legitimate and un- 
disturbed course. 

December 21, 1854. 

A chapter is devoted to each county, and the returns from 
the cities and towns therein, of which the above is an exam- 
ple, constitute the principal feature of the book. There are 
also returns from Yale College, State Reform School, the 
prisons and workhouses, all of which bear strong and con- 
vincing testimony to the benefits resulting from the Maine 


Law in Connecticut. 


GAZETTEER OF THE WorLD. Lippincott, GRAMBO 
& Co. will publish in a few days a “ Gazetteer of the World; 
or, Geographical Dictionary.” [Price, in cloth, $5 50; in 
Extra Sheep, $6 00.] 

The following are a few of the distinctive features of this 
highly-important work, as stated by the publishers : 

1st. It not only supplies the deficiencies of existing Gazet- 
teers, but furnishes a Geographical Dictionary as compre- 
hensive in its design, perfect in its arrangement, and com- 
plete and accurate in its execution, as the best Dictionary 
of the English language. 

2d. It will be a Pronowncing Gazetteer, and the only one 

of the kind ever published. 4 
3d. In accuracy we unhesitatingly claim a great superior- 

ity over all others. 
4th. It contains many thousand more names of Places 
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than any other Gazetteer of the World, and the notice of 
more important places more full and satisfactory. 

5th. The information has been obtained from the most re- 
cent and reliable sources, both at home and abroad. 

6th. It contains a notice of all the railways in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and America, including the West India and 
other islands. Brought fully up to the present time. 

We might have hurried our Gazetteer through the press, to 
forestall other works commenced long after ours was in pro- 
gress, but we could not be tempted to waive a single feature 
of excellence requiring time for its perfection. It will contain 
over 2,000 super-royal octavo pages, bound in the most sub- 
stantial manner, 


It will be for sale by FowLer AND WELLS as soon as pub- 
lished. 





— 





Tue American Depater. Embracing Rules for 
Debate and Parliamentary Practice : Examples of Debates 
in Full and in Outline; Nearly six hundred Questions for 
Debate; Forms of Constitution for Debating Societies, 
Clubs, etc.; and numerous valuable rules and suggestions 
for the acquisition of skill in debate and extemporaneous 
speaking, the conduct of deliberative assemblies, &c. By J. 
N. McEtuicorr, LU.D., etc., 320 pages, with steel portrait 
of Daniel Webster delivering a speech. [Price $1, postage 
prepaid, 15 cents.] For sale by FowLER AND WELLs, 308 
Broadway, New York. 

A book which the young men of America will appreciate. 
In this country, to be an able debater is one of the most im- 
portant qualifications for an influential citizen. Every young 
Iman who aims at public life should not only be able to speak 
well in public, but should understand parliamentary rules. 
These he will find in this useful volume, together with a plain 
exposition of the principles and practice of public debate, 
forms of a constitution for literary clubs and debating socie- 
ties.—Life IMusirated. 

A valuable feature of the book is found in an extensive col- 
lection of questions suitable for the use of debating societies, 
with references to the principal sources of information in the 
works of standard authors.—W. Y. Tribune. 


HovusEHotp Sones, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
H. E. G. Anny. New York: J. 0. Derby. (Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 00.] 

A modest and unpretending volume, with at least the merit 
of a chaste and polished diction, and an unobjectionable 
moral tone. The themes dwelt upon are mostly of a domestic 
character, suggested by the daily experiences of life. Avery 
pleasant collection of poems for the family circle. Their quiet 
tones will wake echoes in many a heart. 


THe Parent Hat. Manufactured by Putno. 

New York: published for the author by Carlton & Phillips. 
(Price, prepaid by mail, 80 cents.] t 

“The Patent Hat” is designed for the use of mankind in 
general, and the clergy in particular—so the author says,— 
and is adapted to promote the development of certain defi- 
cient organs, and thereby to increase the thinking power of 
the wearer. Itis “warranted,” in the language of trade, ‘*to 
do good service to all who wear it according to directions.” 


A Tale 


[Price, pre- 


Anna CLayTon ; or, The Mother’s Trial. 
of Real Life. Boston: James French & Co. 
paid by mail, #1 25.] 

We have glanced at this work sufficiently to be impressed 
with the purity and beauty of its style, and its dignified and 
moral tone. It is another blow levelled at the Jesuits and 
their abettors. The story is said to be a narrative of events 
which have actually occurred, and to be intensely interest- 
ing. The Barre Gazette says: ‘* Throughout the work there 
is a vitality and strength, a freedom from all flippancy and 
trifling, a purity of sentiment, and a sober earnestness of 
purpose, which give it a power over the sympathies, and an 
intrinsic and permanent worth, far beyond any moral tale 
with which we are acquainted.” 

Brack Dramonps; or, Humor, Satire, and Senti- 
ment. Treated scientifically, by Proressor Jutius C#saR 
HANNIBAL, in a series of Burlesque Lectures, darkly colored. 
Originally published in the New York Picaywne. New 
York: T. L. Magagnos. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 
Here is a book full of fun, a dollar’s worth of laughter. Mr. 

W. H. Levison, as some of our readers may know, is the foun- 

tain of that Ethiopian humor which has overflowed the coun- 

try of late years. There is genuine humor in these lectures ; 
and they have that in them which not all comic publications 
possess—the power of provoking roars of laughter.—ZLife 

Illustrated, : 


Anirumetic. <A. L. Barnes & Co. have published 


Davies’ ‘ Primary Arithmetic and Table Book.” 
It is, as the title implies, designed for beginners, for whom 
we think it well adapted. 
I. H.—Read Fowler’s work on Self-Culture. 
We think it will give you the information desired. Price 
by mail, 87 cents, 
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PALMERS PATENT ARTIF VC PAE CEG, 





PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


Tue annexed cut represents one of the beneficlaries of 
Mr. Palmer’s inventive genius, Mr. J. M. Sanrorp, of West 
Medford, Mass., as he appeared with two of the limbs, (one 
of which was applied above the knee with joint,) which he 
has worn three years, In speaking of this case, the WY. Y. 
Daily Times has the following: 


A gentleman walked into our office a few weeks ago, and 
candidly confessed, to our surprise, that he had an artificial 
leg on, and requested us to say which it was. After he had 
taken a few turns up and down the room, we guessed the 
left one; he quietly stripped up the pantaloon, and showed 
us that the right one was not made of flesh; but we con- 
fessed a double surprise on discovering that, though he 
seemed like a well-formed man, the whole of the lower 
third of his body was a curious construction of wood and 
leather. One leg to near the knee, and the other, to a point 
above it, were the work of art. We have met him since in 
Broadway, marching off so independently, without a crutch 
or substantial cane, that not one in a hundred would suspect 
that he had suffered any thing worse in his locomotive or- 
gans than perhaps the presentiment of a coming east wind 
in rheumatic knee-joints. 


Lest we may be thought extravagant in our praises of this 
invention, we append the following from the records of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association : 


“Paumer & Co., Springfield, Mass. One Case of Legs.” 
This article, of which are exhibited two very fine specimens, 
one for loss of limb above the knee, and the other below 
only, has been already fully reported upon by former com- 
mittees, who had every opportunity to examine and test its 
merits. And the committee would have simply referred to 
those reports,/but for the fact that Messrs. Palmer & Co. 
have accomplished what has heretofore been deemed an 
impossibility, viz.: enabling a person who has lost both legs, 
as in the case of Mr. Sanford, with one adjusted at the 
thigh, and the other below the knee, to walk with two sub- 
stitutes. The young man who exhibits their models shows, 
in his own personal ability to walk very fairly, without a 
cane, upon a pair of Messrs. Palmer & Co.’s Legs. So far as 
we know, this Leg is without an important rival in this and 
foreign countries, 


For the Leg, as now improved, we recommend a GoLp 


Mrpat 
Henry G. Crank, MDs \| 
Groncs Banmurrs, Mb., [U4 
Henry J. BrezLow, M.D., } 

These limbs, (specimens of which can be seen at 378 
Broadway, N. Y.,) are constructed of willow, covered with 
parchment, painted a flesh color, and beautifully enamelled ; 
are remarkably light, and are not burdensome in their at- 
tachments. Perfect ventilation is secured to the stump. 

The knee-joint, being a successful imitation of the ball and 
socket joint, avoids the deformity that the ordinary tenon 
and mortice joint exposes upon bending the limb. The 
ankle and toe joints are also imitated, and cords operated 
by springs, cams, and eccentrics, and the stump of the leg, 
enable the one who uses this contrivance to feel a degree of 
certainty in its movements, that is very surprising. 

When surgery is a perfected science, and amputation—its 
opprobrium—has ceased to be a common operation, these 
willow and parchment counterfeits of good Christian legs 
will be of less account; but till then, there is no fear that 
Messrs. Palmer & Co. will not be appreciated as benefac- 
tors by many unfortunate cripples, and all their friends. 

A New Bui.pine Materrat.—The experiment 
of building walls for dwelling-houses of gravel and lime, 
mixing the material on the lot, and putting it directly into 
the wall of the building, has been tried to some extent in 
this city. But the falling of a house which was considerably 
advanced towards completion last fall, will probably deter 
others from trying the same plan. There is, however, in 


this city, asmall two-story octagon house, which was erected 
last summer, that seems to have stood the winter well, and 
has the appearance of strength and durability.—Lawrence 
Sentinel, 

The reason of the fall of the concrete house is to be found in 
the fact, that the walls were put up too late in the season, 
and were weakened by frost before they were dry.— 
Boston Real-Estate Register. 
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CoNTENTS OF THE WatTeR-Curn JOURNAL FOR 
Junt.—GeneraL ArtioLes—Facts for the People; Stran- 
gulated Hernia; More Infidelity; Theory and Practice of 
Nature; Physiology of the Blood; The Discussion; The 
Philosophy of Diet. Expxzrirmence—Reports of Cases; A 
Confession; The Doctor that was not a Humbug; Small- 
Pox. Lirerary Noriors. Busrness—Improved Breast 
Pump; Highland Home Water-Cure; Meriden Water- 
Cure; Pittsburg Water-Cure; To Our Readers; Half a 
Year for “Twenty-five Cents.” Junz Torics—Another 
National Convention; Allopathy vs. the People; A New 
Cholera Idea; Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa; Something About 
Bugs. To CorrrsponpENts. MiscELLANy—Wheat Flour; 
Vegetarian Meeting; Cincinnati Water-Cure at Carthage, 
Ohio. Matrimony. VARIETIES. 


Tue Improvep Hanp M111, for cracking wheat, 
grinding corn, etc., etc., is advertised in the present number 
of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JoURNAL. We have had the pleasure 
of sending out quite a number of this new and useful inven- 
tion, and the satisfaction of good reports from those who 
have used it. We have no doubt it will supersede all others, 
when once before the public. We have an abiding faith in 
the good time coming, when we may truly find “ Every 
Maw His Own MILLER.” 


— 


To Srupents or PHREeNoLoGy.—Some of our 
readers may be glad to learn that O. 8. Fowler will form a 
class at his residence the first Tuesday of September, the 
express object of which will be to give that thorough knowl- 
edge of Phrenology and Physiology requisite for teaching 
and practicing these sciences, He will give particulars in 
the July number. 

For Tree Dotiars we will send to one ad- 
dress, one year, a copy of THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 
Tre Water-Cure JouRNAL, and Lire ILLUSTRATED, 
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OMER-. PACHA, 





OMAR PACHA. 


Tuis celebrated soldier, the commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish armies, is of the Croatian race. He was born in the 
year 1801, at Vlaski, a village situated near the shores of the 
Adriatic Sea, and, after receiving a complete military educa- 
tion in Transylvania, entered the service of Austria, in which 
he served eight years as lieutenant. The cause of his leay- 
ing the Austrian army is not known, but there is reason to 
believe that he incurred in some way the displeasure of his 
superiors. He fled to Turkey, where his first employment 
was that of a domestic servant in the house of a leading 
pacha. The remarkable beauty and ready wit of the young 
man soon engaged the affections of the pacha, and, at length, 
attracted the notice of the Sultan himself, who was then full 
= of projects of reform, and particularly desirous of European- 

izing hisarmy. The Sultan gave him a commission, and the 
Frank, renouncing the Greek religion, professed adherence 
to the Mohammedan faith. His progress was rapid. Ina 
few years he had risen through all the gradations of military 
rank, from lieutenant to generalissimo. Nor has he shown 
himself unworthy of his honors. Under his command, the 
Turks have most gallantly defeated their ancient enemy, the 
Russians, in several severe engagements, and are at this 
moment rendering essential assistance to the allied armies 
in the Crimea. Though professedly a Mussulman, Omar 
Pacha contents himself with a single wife. He takes a warm 
interest in the welfare of his troops, who regard him witha 
confidence .and enthusiasm unbounded. He is frugal in his 
habits, indefatigable in business, of an upright and benevo- 
lent character, somewhat prodigal in his expenditures, and 
impatient under contradiction. He is now fifty-four years of 
_age, but preserves all his pristine vigor of frame and mind. 
His real name is Latkes. 


Norr.—For the above cuts we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. E. Liyrrmors, publisher of ‘‘ Europe and the 
Allies,” a work which gives a better idea of the cause and 
aspect of the present war in the East than any other pub- 
lished. It is full of historical information, and should be 
read by every one who desires to be fully posted up relative 
to the subject on which it treats, 


——— 
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At WHOLESALE.—We have shipped an assort- 
ment of our books, for wholesale and retail, to the following 
persons—who will supply them at New York prices: 

To Fendel Lutherin, Winchester, O. T. 

“ George Haskell, M. D., Rockford, Ill. 

“  Tsaiah Johnson, Alliance, O. 

“ A, W. Taylor, Enon Station, Pa. 

“ McCollister & Vanwinkle, Leavenworth, Ind. 

“Geo, M. Shannon, Parkersburgh, Ind. 

“ Ch. De Pitteurs Hiegaert, Rue De Maruix Brussels, 

Belgium, 

“ A.B. Smith, Keene Coshocton, O. 

“ John L. Wince, Whitley, Ind. 

“ Wm. Good, Antwerp, Belgium. 

“ A.C. Chittenden, Portland, 0. T. 

“ Geo. B. Roberts, La Porte, Ind. 

“ A. Matterski, M. D., Manchester, Ill. 

“Jas. D. Ford, Kingston, Jamaica. 

“ John H. Weaver, New Bedford, Mass. 

“ Dr. Wise, Vicksburgh, Tenn. 

“ D. W. Rosenkrans, Columbus, Wis. 

“ ¥. 8. Holland, Oregon City, Oregon. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS everywhere would find it pleasant, 
profitable, and a very wseful pursuit, to engage in the sale of 
our valuable Publications. 


A New Boox, By Henry Warp BrecuEr.— 
J. ©. Derby announces a new work, entitled the Srar 
Papers, by this celebrated divine. The name of the author 
will be sufficient to insure it a large sale. See contents in 
another column. 

Satt Your Cummneys.—In a building chimney, 
put a quantity of salt into the mortar with which the inter- 
courses of the brick are to be laid. The effect will be that 
thore will never be any accumulation of soot in that chim- 
ney. The philosophyis thus stated: The salt, in the portion 
of mortar which is exposed, absorbs moisture from the 
atmosphere every damp day. The soot thus becoming damp, 
falls down to the fire-place. This appears to be an English 
discovery. It is used with success in Canada. 
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RAGLAN, 





LORD RAGLAN. 


THE commander of the British forces in the Crimea is a 
scion of the Somerset race, for many centuries a proud name 
among the higher nobility of England. He is the youngest 
son of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, the head of the Somerset 
family, and was born in September, 1788. He is now, there- 
fore, sixty-seven years of age—too old a man to be a Vigorous 
and enterprising warrior. He entered the army as a cornet 
in his sixteenth year, was a captain at twenty, and first smelt 
powder at the battle of Talavera, the first great battle of the 
Peninsular war, in his twenty-first year. He fought with hon- 
or at all the famous Peninsular battles. In his twenty-second 
year, the Duke of Wellington appointed him his military sec- 
retary, a high proof of the confidence of that general. Onthe 
return of peace, the young soldier, soon after his arrival in 
England, married a niece of the Duke of Wellington. A few 
months after his marriage came news of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba, and the young bridegroom once more followed his 
great chief to war. At the battle of Waterloo he lost his right 
arm. Peace restored, he returned to his native country, with 
a mutilated person and a glorious name. For the next forty 
years he lived in England, serving in parliament and in the 
army, rising by degrees to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
On the breaking out of the Russian war he was appointed to 


lead the ill-starred expedition to the Crimea, in which capac- 
ity his deeds are known to all the world. A few years ago 
he was raised to the peerage, with the title of Baron Raglan, 
his original name having been Fitzroy James Henry Somer- 
set. He was commonly called Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the 
sons of dukes being styled lords by courtesy. Lord Raglan is 
a very amiable, gentlemanlike man, but he has not shown 
himself to be possessed of great military talents, An abler 
man could certainly have prevented many of the disasters 
which the British troops have suffered in the Crimea. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the position held by 
Lord Raglan was one of almost unexampled difficulty. He 
was expected to do with fifty thousand men what could be 
done by three times the number only with the utmost exer- 
tion. The impartial historian will do him justice, when the 
passions of the moment have subsided. 


° ° 
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Ahuertisoments, 


A tiirep space of this J ournal ‘will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





For afullpage,one month, . eo . st” -$15.00 
For one column, one month, . «¢ . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, e . 1200 | 
Fo) acard of four lines, or less, one-month, 1 00 





Henry Ward Beecher’s New Book. 


STAR PAPERS; 


OR, EXPERIENCES OF ART AND NATURE. 


CONTENTS: 


I, LETTERS FROM EUROPS, II. EXPERIENCES OF NATURE: 
A Discourse of Flowers. The Death of our Almanac. 
Death in tae Country. Fog in the Harbor. 
Inland vs. Seashore. The Morals of Fishing. 
New England Graveyards. The Wanderings of a Star. 
Towns and Trees, Bookstores—Books, 
First Breath in the Country.Gone to the Country, 

i Dream Culture. 
A Walk among Trees, 
Building a House. 
The Use of the Beautiful. 
Mid-October Days. 


The Mountain Stream, 
A Country Ride. 
Farewell to the Country. 
School Reminiscence, A Moist Letter. 
The Value of Birds. Frost in the Window, 
A Rough Picture from Life. Snow-Storm Travelling, _ 
A Ride to Fort Hamilton. Nature a Minister to Happi- 
Sights from my Window. Spriags and Solitudes, [ness. 
One elegant 12mo volume, Price $1 25. 
J.C. DERBY, Publisher, No. 119 Nassau street, New 
York, and for sale by all Booksellers. é , 
#*,* Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 








“FOR TRUTH—OUR COUNTRY, AND THE SLAVE.” 


OUR WORLD. 


603 Pages, 12mo, 10 Illustrations, Price $1 25, | 

That this exciting story should arouse the 
LIVELIEST INTEREST AND DEEPEST FEELING, 
is natural and obvious ; it relates to 

THE GREAT QUESTION 
which so deeply engrosses the minds aud hearts of | 
all our peopie, Its characters, incidents, and scenes 
are all 
OUR OWN AND OF OUR TIME, 
It is vividly and effectively written ; and the 
Truth of History and the Charms of Romance 
render its pages at once 
CAPTIVATING AND CONVINCING. 
It shows the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon 
THREE MILLION SLAVES! 

and the bondage in which the slave-power attempts 


to hold 
TWENTY MILLION FREEMEN! 


‘(As a literary work, it is superior to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It will excite, first, attention, and then 
admiration, throughout the country, and takes its 
place at the head of all recently published books.” 
—Burra.o Express. 


“¢ We have never read a fictitious story which so 
completely engrossed one’s attention from com- 
mencement to close.’’—Boston EVENING GAZETTE, 

¢ay For Sale by all Booksellers. 

*.* Copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
PUBLISHERS, 

25 Park Row, New York, and 107 Genesce st., 

Auburn, Tg _ June 2tb 





GRZAT WORK FOR FAMILY AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


NEW 


COMPENDIUM OF BIOGRAPHY, 


By Cuanxes C. Savace, Author of “ The World, 
Geographical, Historical and Statistical,’? 


This valuable work contains the 


lives of the most celebrated characters in the 
history of the world. Every family should pos- 
sess this household book, to be thumbed and 
read, and read agnin, by every reading member. It can 
truly be called a Librury of Biograpby, complete in it- 


self. as it contains the Lives of the Great and Good of 
all nations through every period of time. To the young 
especially it commends itself, by preseuting before them 
the most brilliant examples of the eloquence, patriotism, 
courage, philanthropy, perseverance, scientific _re- 
searches and artistic skill of th.se ‘‘ master spirits’? to 
whom the world is indebted for its present high state of 
civilization and refinement. 

The new edition, just issued, contains the Life of 
Nicholas, the late Czar of Ruasis ; and also the Lives of 
all the Presidents of the United States, It is illustrated 
with 250 portraits and other engravings, many of them 
having a historic value, as representations of national 
costumes during various periods of history, 

This book is beautifully bound in embossed morocco ‘ 
also, in cloth, gilt—containing 600 pages, octavo. Price 
$2 50. ; 

Active, enterprising men wanted in every county of 
the United States and Canadas, to get subscribers for 
and sell this work, to whom exclusive territory and a 
liberai discount wiil be given. 

Sample copies, with catalogue, stating terms, &c., 
will be sent by mail, pos‘-paid, upen receipt of price. 

Apply to or address A. RANNEY, Publisher, 195 
Broadway, New York, June lt 
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Astounding Work by a Mormon. 


SPIRITUAL DELUSIONS. 
Being a key to the Mysteries of 


Mormonism and “Spiritual Wife” System, as 
practiced by Brigham Young and his asso- 
ciates, at Great Salt Lake City. By a Mormon 
and his Wife, seceders from that singular sect. 
Beautifully Dlustrated. 


This interesting work bids fair to * run like wildfire ” 
coming as it does at a time when the peculiarities of the 
Mormen people, and their defiant attitude towards our 
Government, are exciting such universal attention 
throughout the United States. The book gives a full 
and explicit exposition of the blasphemous secret cere- 
monies of Mormonism, the authors having been person- 
ally initiated into the revolting Mystery of the Spiritual 
Wife System, during their residence at Utah. Tne 
numerous illustrations give spirited representations of 
the Mysterious Ivitiation rites, or Degrees of the Tem- 
le, and other startling scenes, showing the Grand Turk, 
righam Young, at home in his Harem. The whole 
forming a book that ought to be carefully read and re- 
flected on by every family. 
Paicz—Iilustrated with Key to Mysteries, 25 cents. 
Do. _and Initiation Scenes, 3734 cents. 
Fully Illustrated, richly colored, 50 cents. 
1,000 agents wanted immediately to circulate this 
work throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
Copies sent (post-paid) upon receipt of price. Address 
A. RANNEY, Publisher of Maps and Books, No. 195 
Broadway, N. Y. ; 
Editors copying the above shall receive a copy of the 
work, June 1t 


HAVE YOU GARDEN OR FARM? 
Call at C. M. Saxton & Co.’s, No. 





| 125 Fulton st., New York, who publish the 


following books, adapted to the wants of all 
parties who have gardens, or farms, or green- 


houses: 


DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING, $3 50. 

ELLIO’T’S AMERICAN FRUIT- GROWER’S 
GUIDE, $1 25. 

BROWN’S FIELD BOOK OF MANURES, $1 95, 

BUIST’S AMERICAN FLOWER-GARDEN DI- 
RECTORY, $1 25. 

SMITH’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING, $1 925. 

EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER-GARDENER, 
25 cents. 

PARDEE ON STRAWBERRY CULTURE, 50. 

CHORLTON’S COLD GRAPERY, 50e 

ALLEN ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE, $1. 

NASH'S PBOGRESSIVE FARMER, 60c. 

GUENON ON MILCH COWS, 328c. 

ALLEN’S AMERICAN FARM BOOK, $1. 

MUNN’S PRACTICAL LAND DRAINER, 50c. 

ALLEN’S RURAL ARCHITECTURE, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN 
GARDENER’S COMPANION, $1, 

BUIST’S. FAMILY KITCHEN GARDENER, 75e, 

THE AMERICAN FLORIST’S GUIDE, 15c. 

THE COMPLETE FARMER AND AMERICAN 
GARDENER, $1 25. 

HOARE ON THE GRAPE VINE, 50c. 

NORTON’S ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRI- 
CULTURE, 60c. 

DADD’S AMERICAN CATTLE DOCTOR, $1. 

BROWNE’S AMERICAN POULTRY YaRD, $1, 

BROWNE’S AMERICAN BIRD-FANCIER, 50c. 

ALLEN’S DISEASES OF ANIMALS, 5c. 

SAXTON’S RURAL HANDBOOKS, 17 in number, 
at 25c. each, embracing the horse, cow, hog, garden, 
chemistry, manures, flowers, &c., &c. 

Sent free by mail. C. M. SAXTON & CO., 

June lt b-d No. 152 Fulton street. 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, TO SELL USEFUL 
AND PICTORIAL WORKS FOR 1855. 





Wanted, in every section of the 


United States, active and enterprising men, to 
engage in the sale of “ SEARS’ GRHAT WORK ON 
RUSSIA,” just published, and some of the best books 
issued in the country. To men of good address, possess- 


ing a small capital of from $25 to $100, such induce- 
ments will be offered as will enable them to make from 
$3 to $5 per day profit. 

(@F The Books published by us are all useful in their 
character, extremely popular, and command large sales 
wherever they are offered. For further particulars, 
address (post-paid), 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
18) William Street, New York, 


(= Senp ror one Copy.—The readers of this Jour- 
nal are respectfully informed that single copies of the 
work on ** Russta’’ wi!l be careful?y enveloped in stont 
paper, and sent FREE, aT OUR RISK, to any post-office, 
on the receipt of the established retail price, THxEE 
Do.iars, addressed as above. June it 





We shall publish, June 13th, 


CONE CUT CORNERS. 


The Experiences of a Conservative 
Family in Fanatical Times; involving some 
account of a Connecticut Village, the People 
who lived in it, and those who came there from 


the City. By Brenavty. 


The story is of much interest, containing real humor, 
and touching a question in respect to which there is now 
much public excitement. It will form a volume of 456 
12mo pages, illustrated. Price $1 25 


MASON BROTHERS, New York. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


[Jone, 





THE 


MAINE LIQUOR LAW |CATURDAY EVENING POST, 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Maiwe Liquor Law: Its Ori- 


gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 
Life of Hon. NzAL Dow. By Henry 8, CLUB, 
assisted by upwards of ONE HuNDRED CLERGY- 


M4n and others: a comprehensive work, with the laws 
of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, and New York, - 1 50 


The same without the Laws, - - = 100 
The Laws alone, - - - aes - 
ResvULTs OF PRoHIBITION IN Maing, with Life 
and Portrait of Near Dow, - - - - 50 
Results of Prohibition in Connecticut, - - 25 
4 ts Vermont, Michigan, 
Massachnsetts, Rhode Island, each separate, 1244 


Containing well-authenticated facts and incidents show- 
ing the benefits of Prohibition. Subscriptions received 
immediately wil] be published with the books. 
Address the Secretary of the Society, 
HENRY 8S. CLUBB, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


TO THE THINKING PUBLIC, 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


- BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 


Translated from the second German edition 
by ude trans ator vi “STUAUSS’ LiFE uF 418087? One 
handsome 12mo, vol, of 440 pages. Price $1 25, 

C. BLANCHARD, 
Apr 3t* 82 Nassau st., New York. 





Get the Best, the Largest, and most Authentic, 


“INQUISITION” AND PROHIBITION 
“FREEDOM” anp ANTI-PROHIBITION. 


Just ready, a 
THE NEW YORK a 


PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW, 


Including Debates, Judicial Decisions, and Statis- 
tics, showing the-effects of the Law in Maine, 
Connecticut, and other States, and an impartial 
History OF THE MAINE Law EVERYWHERE. In one 
large pamphle:, 8vo: retail price, 25 cents. By 
mail free. 

AGENTS WANTED, to canvass New York State and 
the Union generally. Every man, whether Pro- 
hibitionist or Anti-Prohibitionist, wants a copy. 

Published by HALL & BROTHERS, 

June 3t bd 115 and 117 Nassau st, 





“ Doesticks’” New Book. 


Who has not laughed over 


iD AE Sef IeO K§22" 


His new book, illustrated, 12mo, cloth bound, $1, } 


paper, 75 cents, will be published early in June by 
EDWARD LIVERMORE, 
20 Beekman street. 
Copies sent, post-paid, to any address, on receip 
of the price. ,- 
The ‘ Doettick” Schottisch, by Albertsberger, 
sent on receipt of three P. O. stamps, June 1t 





Wituam K. Cornwett, No. 331 
Pearl st., Harper & Brothers’ Buildings, offers 


for sale, xt lowesi rates, a gensra) assortment of BOOKS 
and STATIONERY, Orders for Law, Mepicau, Tur- 
oLoGicaL, Screniivic, and AGRICULTURAL Books, re- 
ceive prompt attention. INDUCEMENTS of a peculiar 
nature will meaggered purchasers of SCHOOL BOOKS in 
quantities.  ~ 





NOW READY, _ . 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 
Showing the Right Way and the 


‘Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 


Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way of Honor and the Way of Dishonor; by 
Rev. G. S. WEaver, author of “Hopes and 
Helps,” ‘‘Mental Science,” etc., etc. One 
handsome volume, 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents. 
0 Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2; 
Twelve Copies for $4; Sixteen Copies for $5. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 
& 





a 

Boor I.uusrrarrions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamentai Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style, 

229 Broadway, 

~ One door above tlieAstor House NY. 


LOOKING-GLASSES 








and Prcrure Framers, Wholesale and Retail, by Joun 


S. Witrarn, 440 Pearl Street, near Chatham Street, 
New York. Nov. 12t p, 





ESTABLISHED AUGUST 41x, 1821. 
WEEKLY Epitton between 80,000 and 90,000, 





The long period of nearly THIRTY- 


FOUR YEARS, during which the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST has been established, and its 
present immense circulation, are guarantees 
to all who may subscribe to it that they will 
receive a full return for their money. Its am- 
ple columns contain original contributions 
from the gifted pen of Mrs. Southworth, Grace 
Greenwood, Mrs. Denison, Mary Irving, Eliza 
L. Sproat, Alice Carey, Metta Victoria Fuller, 


Fanny Fern, &c. 
The following stories and novelets are now on hand, 


and will be published as rapidly as possible: Tue 
Onsipa Sisters and Tae Napos’s WILL, by Grace 
Greenwood. Marx, THE Ssxton, by Mrs. Denison. 
Nancy SeLwyn, OR THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER Lininc, 
by Many Irving. Vivr1a, astory of Life’s Mystery, by Mrs. 
E. D, E, N. Southworth. In addition to the above, we 
shall keep up our usual variety of Engravings, humorou® 
and instructive ; Original Sketches and Letters; Pic- 
tures of Life in our own and foreign lands; Choice Selec- 
tions from all sources, Agricultural Articles, Genera, 
News, Humorous Anecdotes, View of the Produce and 
Stock Markets, Editorials, &c. : our object being to give 
a complete record, as far as our limits will admit, of the 
Great World. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


“We regard it as the best of the Philadelphia literary 
papers. Its editorials are written with ability, and take 
& comprehensive view of whatever is discussed.’?— 
Ecno, JoHNSTOWN, Pa. 


“One of the most readable and entertaining family 
newspapers in the country, and deserves, as it enjoys, a 
wide-spread circulation,””—PiongeR, Exizapetu City, 


“ This is a fine family-reading paper, and has an im- 
mense circajation. It will be seen to include among its 
correspondents a large nunber of the ablest writers in 
the country.”,—CHRIstTIAN AMBASSADOR, AUBURN, N.Y. 


“We are in weekly receipt of this invaluable family 
journal, and should feel very much at a loss without it, 
28 we consider it the best literary paper now published 
in the United Staves, without any exception.’’—Dzmo- 
cRatT, CaMBalIrGe, Mp, 


“This is one of the few large papers filled with life 
and thought, instead of lumbering trash. Its manage- 
ment is marked by liberality, courtesy, ability and tact. 
It employs the best literary talent, and spares no pains 
or expense. As a family paper, one of literary and 
general intelligence, we cordially commend it.?— 
Cayvuca Curzr, AUBURN, N, Y. 


“Tt is the best literary and family paper in the Union.?? 
—Rock IstanpER, Rock IsLanp, he 


“Emphatically a family paper in every sense of the 
word, replete with the most instructive and entertaining 
matter. Whoever wants a literary paper of the firat 
class, should secure the Post, as it most certainly em- 
bodies everything that can be desired to constitute a 
paper of rare excellence,’’—JeRsEY Sucre (Pa.) NEws- 
LEITER,. 


“Tts ample pages contain many articles of much lite- 
rary merit, from the pens of some of our best writers, 
and are also stored with all the important news of the 
day, making it a welcome visitor both to the business 
counter and the family circle.””—Kenrucxtan, Covinc- 
TON, 


“One of the oldest and best literary papers now pub- 
lished in the Union.””-—Orean, Hamizton, Ga. 


“*Tt is deservedly one of the most popular public jour- 
nals in the United States, combining, as it does, in a lit- 
ersry point of view, all the interest of the best maga- 
zines with a vast amount of general intelligence,’’— 
RepPvuswican, LircHFIELD, Cr, 


“Tt is emphatically one of the very best literary news-— 
papers in the whole country, and deserves the unparal- 
Jeled success which it has met under its present en- 
lightened and liberal proprietorship. The greater its 
circulation in this State, the Jess, probably, is our gain 
pecuniarily; yet we must gion it a most excellent 
journal, and worthy of the patronage of everybody. 
The contributors to the Post are among the finest writers 
in America, and the editor’s articles are always charac- 
terized by truth and taste.”’—Juarszy BLuE, Compgn, 


“We have heretofore spoken in high terms of the 
merits of the Post, as one of the best papers on our ex- 
change list, and we regard it as one of the best literary 
papers to be found anywhere. Its editorials are written 
with ability, and take a liberal, independent, and ecom- 
prehensive view of men and things.”—Srar anp Apy,, 
WRIGATSVILLE, Pa. ° 





SP TERMS. 
: (CASH IN ADVANCE ) 
Singleeopy,- - - - - = $2 00ayear, 
Do" 6 


4 copies, - - - - wh is 

8 ‘ (And one to getter-up of Clab,) 1000 
13 “ o “ “ce 15 00 “ 
20 “ “ “ “cc 20 00 “ 


Address, ALWAYS POST-PAID, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third 8t., Philadelphia. 





(ee SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis 
to any one, when requested. June 1t 
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IMPROVED HAND MILL. 


We have the pleasure of announc- 


ing to our readers that we have taken the 
agency for the sale of the Jmproved Hand 
Mill, and shall be pleased to furnish the same 


at short notice. 


With it one can grind enough in five minutes for their 
bread during a day, 


The grinders being cast s»parate, are made of hard 
iron, and can be removed in a minute, without screw- 
driver or wrench, for grinding different articles, or 
when dull, Still, it ie believed that one pair will grind 
enough for one person for forty years. 


Tt is so simple in construction that it can not get se- 
riousiy out of order, and by keeping the friction collar 
oiled, will (almost) never wear out, except the grinders, 
two sets of which will be sold with the mill for extra 
pairs. 


It will grind all kinds of grain, by its peculiar con- 
struction, in the best possible manner, either-coarse or 
fine. Also, coffee and spice. Price $5. 


No emigrant should be without this mill, and no on® 
else who wishes to know just what their bread is made of* 


The weight of the mill complete is twelve pounds, 
Tt can be sent safely as freight or by express to any 


place. 
Address orders to FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway. 





A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 


A TALK WITH PARENTS. 


BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 


One vol.,12mo, [Price, postage prepaid, by mail 
$1 00.] For sale by Fowimrs anp WELLS, 
30S Broadway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Streei, Philadelphia, 


Perhaps this is the most remark- 


able work published since the ConstituTIoNn 
or Man. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed a “‘ MASTERPIECE” of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a com- 
plete revolution in schools and schooling, Parents 
and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 
dren at heart, should read Turen Hours ScHooL A 
Day. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLERS anp WELLS. 


*« This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those wha 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organ- 
8 concerned,””—New York Daily Sun. 


THERMOMETERS. 


THE subscribers have made ar- 


rangements to keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the best Thermometers to 
be found in the market, whether considered in 
point of accuracy or beauty of finish, which they 
are prepared to furnish singly or in quantities, 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the 
changes of temperature-are by all allowed to be one 
of the most prolific causes of disease, to enter into 
any discussion of the importance of a Thermometer, 
or the many benefits derived from their use, it being 
well known that they are now considered as almost 
indispensable. 

Our assortment comprises almost every variety of 
price and style, some plain and low-priced, others 
combine the beautiful with the useful. 








We annex size and prices of s the varieties, 
8inch, with tin cases, - “- - $0 50 
“ce “ce o Ka "> 56 
12 “ce “ce r~ 2. ri = 67 
am, *° cabinet cases, a 87 
12 “ ce . 1 00 
* 3 ella se with glass, - 2 00 
64% ‘‘ Morocco, “eR 6° 4OTeae 200 


Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments, School 
Committees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lec- 
ture-rooms, Housekeepers, and every body that has 
a@ room, be it a palatial residence or an attic bed- 
room, should have a Thermometer, which we shall 
be happy to supply at prices as above, which we 
think as low as articles of equal merit can be af- 


forded. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


305 Broadway, New York. 
O 
o > 
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UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. : 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorr, 











THROUGH IN SIX MINUTES. 






AUSTIN’S 


CREAM 


PATENT 


FREEZER. 








An extraordinary of well-known prin- 


and astonishing ciples, producing 


improvement in this desirable and 











surprising result, 











Cream Freezing; 








will freeze in SIX A child of ten 


MINUTES, by a years can manage 


simple and _ ele- it without diffi- 




















gant application culty. 


























THREE SILVER MEDALS 


Attest the superiority of this apparatus over all others. 


AWARDED BY THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, 


’ AB NED MEAL SC BAS sD EPO MiAw 


OF THE METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 


As a further and convincing proof of the excellence of this Freezer, the undereigned would state, that 


sf THQUSANDS 


* : Have been sold since the Patent was issued. 
The largely increasing demand for this popular article induces the agents to remind dealers to 
forward their orders early, and thereby prevent delay, 
Orders by mail will meet with prompt attention, 
“annexed is a list of the retail prices of the Freezer, for the convenience of those wanting a single one, 


PRICE OF FREEZER: 
Two Quarts, $2; Three Quarts, $3; Four Quarts, $4; Six Quarts, $5; Nine Quarts, $6; 
Fourteen Quarts, $8; Twenty Quarts, $11, 


Address J & C. BERRIAN, 


601 Broadway, New York. 
AGENTS FOR PATENTEE. 


PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


New and superior works, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 
system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of 


the art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, and 
Students, is respectfully directed to this series of works, , 
gay A descriptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


or the Canadas, by addressing 
" Phonographie Institute, Cincinnati, O. BENN PITMAN. 


PENSION AGENCY 
BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- 


sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addi éssing this office. Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 
it is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will issue, 


Our charge for making thedeclara‘ion is five dollars 
in allcases, Any information in relation to procur- 
ing bounty lands, or who may be entitled to such 
lands, will be freely given in answer to lettera (en- | _ 
closing a stamp to prepay the return letters) ad- 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, ox 
308 Broadway, N. Y,. 


Mrs. L. F. Fowter, M.D.— Office 


Hours—From 9 A.M. to 2 P.M., at 50 Morton st., 


between Hudson and Bleecker streets. From4to 5 
P.M., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. | 


June 2ttvrd 








EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, 
The organ of Modern Spiritualism 


contains the fullest record of current facts and pro- 
found disquisitions, upon Spiritual intercourse, of 
any publication extant. Published weekly, at $2 


per annum, by 
PARTRIDGE & BRITTAN, 
May 2t 300 Broadway, New York, 
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PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 
Very Important to HovuseKEEp- 


ERS, FARMERS, AND FruIt-GROweERs. — Spratt’s 


Patent Self-sealing Can, for preserving fruits 
of all kinds, green corn, peas, tomatoes, &c.,in the 
fresh state, without the addition of sugar or auy 
other preservative property. Withthese cans, fami- 
lies or hotel-keepers can preserve fruits and vegeta- 
bles of all kinds, for table use or pastry purposes, per- 
fectly fresh and with the natural color and flavor, 
for any season of the year, and with a trifling ex- 
pense, The cans may be used year after year, and 
are easily opened and closed with a simple screw 
attachment, 

N.B ‘the genuine Self-sealing Cans have cast in 
letters on the cap, ‘ Spratt’s Patent,” “Wells & 
Provost, proprietors.” Full directions for use 
accompany the cans, 


WELLS & PROVOST, Sole Proprietors, 


321 Pearl st., near Franklin square, New York. 
Agents treated with on liberalterms. June it 


UD. PALE NTSOPRE LOE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


In connection with this office (Fow- 


LERS AND WELLS) there is now established a 
Dsvanrmenr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unirap Srargs Parent Orrice all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, Caveats, and PaTEnTEp IN- 


venTIons. Advice in cases of Rx-Issuks, EXTENSIONS 
or Patents, Conriictine CLAims. and REJECTED AP- 
PLICATIONS, will be freely given, in answer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
D&PAkTMENT will be under the superintendence of JoHN 
B. FarrBanks, Attorney und Counselior at Law, who 
nas for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the methed of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has also an extensive knowl- 
edge of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
mechanical improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this cffice, that it will be conducted with 
care and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Man or Women wishing to make application for let- 
ters patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and description, if convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to the best course 
to be pursued. If applicants are satisfied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
applications made at once, and without further examina- 
ti 





on. 

Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS, 3(8 Broadway, New York, to whom 
al} communications should be addressed. 


Letters and freight must be ,pre paid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 


—_—— 
Work ror ALL, AND WoRK THAT 


Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS; 
150 different kinds, Terms, Catalogues, &c., sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo. Feb.tf 


PERUVIAN GUANO— 
With Government brand and weight 


upon each bag. 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 
Bone Dust, For sale by A. LONGETT, 
May 3tba No, 34 Cliff st., cor, of Fulton, 











Henry R. Costar’s Genuine Ex" 


TERMINATOR, for the total annihilation of 
Rats, Mice, Cockroaches, Ants, Ground Mice, Moles, 
&c., &c., and a certain Annihilator of Bed Bugs, can be 
had, wholesale and retail, at Cosrar’s Depot, No. 388 
Broadway, New York, 
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JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
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WAREROOMS, 3800 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut repre-ents his new style of Pianos. 





Ja Dee Lit aD 





MODEL MELODEONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY MASON & HAMLIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


Unsurpassed in Quality, Power and Sweetness of Tone, Perfection of Tuning, 
Promptness of Action, and Style of Finish. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175 according to the size and style of the instrument. 

Recommendations from LowfLu Mason, Wm. B. Brappury, Guo. F. Root, J.Q. WeTHERBEE, S. A. BANCROFT, 
L. H. Sournarp, E. Bruce, Wm. R. Bascocgs, F. G. Hu, N. Ciarp, and many other distinguished musicians and 
organists in the country, the opinions of whom give them a DECIDED PREFERENCE to all other Melodeons 
manufactured ; and, also, circulars, containing a full description of the MopEL MaLopeons, will be sent to any Post 


Office, by addressing the undersigned. 


Je Persons residing at a distance, and unable to visit the city, may rest assured of receiving as perfect an 


instrument, if ordered by letter, as though selected by themselves in person, 


Jes Every Melodeon is packed in a neat and strong box, and fully warranted. 
Jee Messrs. Berry & Gordon, 297 Broadway, are our sole agents for New York, and will supply dealers and 


others at our lowest prices. 
cinnati. 


Feb. 





MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 


MELODEONS. 


James C. Fotsom, (formerly Ross 
& Foisom), 236 WASHINGTON STREET, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he stil 
continues to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO, 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and 
repaired, Jan tr 5td. 


PIANOFORTES. 


A large stock of New and Second- 
hand PIANOFORTES, of all classes and by 
various makers, for sale and hire, at 


J. D. WALKER’S, 
No.6 Astor Place and Highth st. 





June 3ttrd 





H. C. Vain, Consulting Agricul- 


turist, will visit Farms, and give suitable advice 
or their improvement, founded on an analysis of 
the soil, and a statement of their mechanical con- 
di ion. Communications addressed Newark, N. J. 
will meet wth pr ompt atten ion. 

Refers to Prof.Jas. J. Marrs, R, L, Pevu, Esq., 
N. Y., 8. J, Scorreip, Esq., Morristown, N, J. j 
tr t! 


Mr. E. E. Gould is our agent in Philadelphia, and Messrs. Curtis and Truax, in Cin- 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 


GREAT 
MAGNETIC IMPROVEMENT. 


I have lately made two important 
improvements in Electro-Magnetic Machines: 
the one is the Direct and To-and-Fro Cur- 
rents in the same machine, which: has re- 
ceived the Premium and Medal at the Crystal 
Palace, and at the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, over all the other Magnetic Machines 
in competition. 

The otaer is the. Magneto-Electric or Crank Machine. 
The improvement in this is, that no cog-wHEELS are 
used. 

Price of the Direct Current, $12; Crank Machine, 
$10. Can be zent by Express to any part of the Union. 
Orders punctually executed. I refer to FowLeRs AND 
WELLs to say what my machines are, 

SAM. B. SMITH, 
89 Canal street, N. Y. 


COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 

F, CLARK, successor to JOTHAM CLARK, 
No. 94 Broadway, (near Wall st.,) 
Constantly on hand, and making to order, 
DESKS, TABLES, BOOK-CASES, BUREAUS, 
CHAIRS, STOOLS, CUSHIONS, &c., 
ALSO, 


A large variety of Household Furniture. 
tay This house has been established thirty years, 
and nome but the best workmen are employed. 


June It 





HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


Spring ARRANGEMENT. —— Trains 


leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. 


On and after Monday, May 7th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows :—Express Train, 6 A.m,, connecting with 
Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 .M.; 
Through Way Train, 12m.; Express Train, 5 15 P.m.; 
Accommodation Train, 7 P.M. For Poughkeepsie :— 
Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 7 4.M; 12:30, 
and 4:40 pm. For Peekskill: —At 3:20, 4, and 6 P.M, 
For Tarrytown :—10:15 a.m; 830P.m, The Tarry- 
town, Peekskill, and Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all 
the Way Stations. Passengers taken at Chambers, 
Canal, Christopher, and Thirty-first street. SUNDAY 
MAIL TRAINS at 9 a.M,, from Canal street for Albany, 
stopping at all Way Stations. 

M. L. SYKES, Jr., Superintendent. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &C. 
The undersigned having had con- 


siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for ILLUSTRa- 
Trons tor LectuR¢"s of any description, to be made at 
the shortest notice, and in any required stvle. 


JOHN COLLINS, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 
sar Reference to. Fowrers AnD WELLs, 308 Broad 
way, New York, or 231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Mch 3t 





Address 














[June, 





RECENT POPULAR 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


MULLER’S METHOD FOR THE 


PIANO REVISED BY JULIUS KNERR. Pro- 
nounced by teachers superior to the long 
established Methods of Bertini and Hunten, 
$3 Complete. In Two Parts, each $2. 


TECHNICAL STUDIES FOR PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. By Louis Plaidy, $2. 


VOCALIS!’S COMPANION.—Exerciees for equal- 
izing and strengthening the voice. By E. B. Oliver. 
75 cents, 

ZUNDEL’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR. Recom- 
mended by Lowell Mason, Thomas Hastings, G. J. 
Webb G. F. Root, Wm. B. Bradbury, E. Girac, and 
other eminent Professors of Music, Price $2. 


PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
HARMONY AND THOROUGH BASS. By A. N. 
Johnson, $1. 


AMATEUR ORGANIST. A Collection of Opening 
and Closing Voluntaries, more particularly adapted 
to the wants of beginners, By John Zundel, $150. 


THE FLUTINA. A collection of Popular Songs, 
Operatic Airs, Waltzes, Polkas, Marches, Quick- 
steps, &c. Arranged for the Accordeon and Flutina. 
This is the only collection of Accordeon Music pub- 
lished, and will be found containing the must popu- 
lar melodies of the day, with the attractive feature 
of Songs with the words appended, 50 cents. 


TIE GERMANIA: A Collection of Operatic airs, 
Marches, Quicksteps, Polkas, Waltzes, Dances, &c. 
Arranged for the use of small Brass Bands, of four, 
five, or sixinstruments, By B, A. Burditt, $1. 

GLEE BOOKS.—NEw Works AnD New EpITIons. 
OprERA CHorRusS Book, containing select pieces from 
the most popular Operas and choice productions of 
the best composers.—$1 50. Youny Fouks’ GLer 


Boox. By Chs. Javois. 60,000 sold this season. 
—$1. Jenny Lind GLEE Boox.—$1, TyrRoLian 
Lyre. By White and Gould.—$1. Moorn’s Inise 
Mevopies. With Portrait.— 1. 


SACRED MUSIC.,—Tue Sacrep CHorus Book, 
containing the Gems of the best Oratorios,—$1 50. 
THE MopERN Harp. SasBatH Scuoon Lurks. 
The best collection of juvenile music published. 
Tur AMERICAN Harp, By Chs. Zeuner. This ex- 
cellent work has been the basis of a majority of the 
popular collections of sacred music for the past 
dozen or fifteen vears ; and though nearly a quarter 
of a century has elapsed since its first issue, it yet 
retains an unquestioned superiority over all simi- 
lar works. 


SHEET MUSIC. In addition to the above, the 
undersigned publishes upwards of 15,000 pieces of 
Sheet Music, full catalogues of which, comprising 
428 pages, together with list of Books, will be sent, 
free, on application. 


tar PIANOFORTES, MELODEONS, SERAPHINES 
and REED ORGANS, new and second-haud, for sale 
and to let at low prices. Also, HARMONIUMS, a 
newinstrument for small Churches. June 2t trd 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Tue attention of all persons inter- 


ested in rural pursuits is invited to the follow- 
ing publications :— 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—a 
Weekly Journal for THE FARM, THE GARDEN, AND 
THe FirrsipE—forming yearly two large and beau- 
tiful quarto volumes of 416 pages each, Price $2.00 
a year. This is, beyond question, the best agricul- 

tural journal published in this country. Specimens 
sent to all applicants. Anew volume begins July 
_ 1st, but subscriptions may commence at any time, 


THE CULTIVATOR—a Monthly Journal 
for the Farmer and the Horticulturist, beautifully 
illustrated, and forming an annual volume of nearly 
400 pages, at 50 cents a year. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGIS- 
TER or RURAL AFFAIRS ror 1855, embellished 
with more than ON& HuNnprep ENGEAyINGsS. 1 
Vol. 12mo, 144 pages, Price, 25 cents in paper cov- 
ers—bound, 50 cents, Sent PRE-PAID BY MAIL. 


RELATIONS OF CHEMISTRY. TO 
AGRICULTURE, and the Agricultural Experi- 
ments of Mr, J. B. Lawes, a new work by Prof. 
Liege, just published. Price, 25 cents—sent pre- 
paid by mail, 

{= Specimens and Prospectuses sent to those dis- 
posed to act as agents. Address the publisher, 
June lt b LUTHER TUCKER, Arnany, N. Y. 


NOTICE TO AGENTS, 


THE WAR STILL GOING onN.— Just 


Published, the MODERN WAR MAP, com- 
prising a complete Map of Europe and the Old 
World, showing the Theatre of the presen 
War between Russia and Turkey, and contains 
ing a very minute delineation of the shores of ihe 
Baltic, where an important part of the war will be 
carried on by the Allies. 

Map and Book Canvassers can make money very 
rapidly by engaging in the sale of this Map for the 
People, and our other Map publications. On ad- 
dressing a letter to us, aciroular will be sent giving 
full particulars, price, terms, &c. Address, 

DAYCON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
Mech 4t trd 








86 Washington St., Boston, 





SprriTuaL TeLeGRaPH.—The organ 
of Modern Spiritualism contains the fullest 
record of curren: facis and profuund disquisitions, 
upon Spiritual intercourse, of any publication ex- 
tant. Published weekly, at $2 per annum, by 

PARTRIDGE & BRITTAN. 


May 2t 342 Broadway, New York 
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FISHER & HOOD, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
BROWN AND ALLEN’S 


PREMIUM PIANOFORTE 


~< 


DHoaoks 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS: 


_ In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
jn the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 














Ly this arrangement of 








ed 


PIANOFORTES AND MELODEONS 


age, is given, so teat the exact amount may be remitted 

All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FOwLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broaa™ 
way, New York. 





SECOND-HAND PIANOS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


F. FISHER. D.N. 


May tr tf p 


Works on Water-Cure, 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 


Smee. Ilustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment, A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 
giene and Hydropathy. Edited, with additional mat- 
ter, by R. S. Houghton, A.M., M.D. Price $1 25. 


Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R, T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 62 cents. 
Muslin, 87 cents. 


Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. llustrated. 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 6z cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
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4385 BROADWAY, cor. HOWARD ST., NEW YORK. 


FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANOS TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


HOOD. 


DOUBLE OCTAVE PIANOFORTHS. 







































Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, MD. Price 30 cents, 


Cholera ;° its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved [Illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. $1 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse, 
“Translated from the German. Price 30 cents, 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely illustrated. Muslin. $2 50. 


The Hydropathie Encyclopedia ; a Com. 
plete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An iilus 
trated ‘work. By R.T. Trall, M.D. Two large vo 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially ‘bound on 
library style, with nearly one thousand pages. Price, 
prepaid by mail to eny post office, $3. 


Hydropathy for the People. An excel- 
ent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure. 
‘By Dr. Trall. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 
nitz. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1 25. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 


an Exposition of the Human Constitution. By T. L. 






































ELY & MUNGER, 


519 BROADWAY (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL), 







PIANOS and MELODEONS in the United States. 


Our Patent 3-stringed Double Octave Piano will torm a leading feature of our business. 
though equal in power to a Grand Piano, 





i a a cn URS a Va rach wo 


Apo ls aes Brolia On NaalecE. 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


MUSIC; STRINGS, &c. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 





Have the pleasure of announcing to the Public, that having leased the 
above spacious Warerooms, they are now prepared to offer the most extensive assortment of 


This instrument is now fully perfected, and offered at nearly the saine price as the ordinary Piano 
New and Second-hand Pianos and Melodeons to LET. 


ELY & MUNGER, 519 Broadway (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


June 3t tr 










Nichols, M.D, Price 15 cents. 
Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 


velopment of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observa- 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy ; or, the In- 
yalid’s Guide to Health. Price 15 cents. 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 


Results of Hydropathy ; treating of Con- 


stipation and Indigestion, By Dr. J ohnson, 87 cents, 


Science of Swimming. Giving the His 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to Learners: 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it, Price 15 cents: 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
popular works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
yolumes. By American and European Authors. Every 
family should have a copy. Price $7. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. J. M. Gully, $1 50. 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cises of Various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs Shew, Trall, and others. Price $1 25 


Jan 8t 
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= THE PATENT IMPROVED BREAST PUMP 

These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States, 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

- When single copies are wanted ,the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smatl change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
jows:—Fow.ers ann Watts, 308 Broadway, New 

York. 


than any other instrument hitherto invented, owing to the 
upon the nipple to that of an infant: this effect is produced 


pose. ‘the nipple is enclosed and operated upon in this mouth in the same manner as it 
child, except thar, 
bellows, communicating with the latter by a flexible tube, and easily worked with one h 
other hand holds the mouth to the breast and nipple. 
without fatigue, and, 
and effects of a nursing child so closely as scarcely to be distinguished from it. Dr. N.’s N 


exhausting the air by suction upon an artificial nipple. 
be no excuse for nursing mothers to suffer the tortures of broken breasts and sore nipples 

The price of this pump, complete, is only ONe DoLiar AND A HALF, a sum that biings 
reach of every one, It is not mailable, 
Sheath is sold for only 50 cents, and can be sent by mail, if desired, for 
of Physicians, Midwives, and Nurses is requested to these articles, 
“Mother's Friend,”” 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by 


12 cents postage. 





but can be sent by express to any part of the Union. 


No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel.) Nrw Yor, 


Extracts milk from the distended breast with more ease and greater facility 
close resemblance in its action, 
) ‘ ) i by means of an artificial mouth, 
which is soft, flexible, and elastic, being composed of India-rubber prepared for that pur- 


is in that of a 


instead of the muscular efforts to compress the nipple, atmospheric pressure is used, 
caused by exhausting the air from the interior of the mouth and glass receptacle with a small suction- 


and while the 


_ The instrument can be operated by the patient 
when used according to the accompanying directions, will imitate the sensations 


ursing Nipple 


shield is provided with the same artificial mouth, and extracts milk on the same principle, the child 
With such instruments obtainable, there can 


“it within the 
The Nipple 
The attention 


which may be truly called the 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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INVENTORS“AND 


ASSIGNEES OF PATENTS 


Are informed that we are prepared 
to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF 
PATENT RIGHTS for all New INVENTIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS which appear to us to be of 
practical utility; or for the introduction of such 


articles of manufacture, made under those rights 
as shall be of value to the public, 


Our advertising facilities in connection with our 
journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend to all classes of mechanics and business men 
—enable us to represent these Improvements to a 
great number of Progressive and Energetic men 
throughout our country. 

As different Patents (securing rights of a different 
nature) require entirely different means for their 
introduction into practical use, we cannot state 
positive terms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 
Rights which shall apply to all cases. These terms 
must be settled by communications with PATENTEES 
and others interested, 

Letters for this department of our business should 
describe the Improvement, give the Name of the 
Patentee, Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terms as may be 
deemed proper. Such communications will receiv 
immediate notice, 


Letters and freight must be prepaid in or 
entitle them to attention. ee oad 


ANATOMICAL CHARTS. 


Designed for Schools, Lectures, or 


Private Study. We have on hand a few sets 
of these admirable Charts, which are acknowl- 
edged by all to be the most complete, and th® 
best adapted to the purpose for which they are 
designed, of any ever furnished, for the same 
price, in this or any country. The set em- 
braces six separate charts or maps, beautifully 
colored, 22 by 36 inches each, mounted on roll- 
ers, with substantial cloth backs. All the dif- 
ferent parts of the system are distinctly shown, 
and a complete knowledge of the human frame 
can, by the aid of these charts, be procured in 
a short time. Price, for the six, ONLY SLX DOL- 
LARS. 
They are not mailable, but can be sent by 
express to any part of the world. Address 
FOWLERS anp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. We offer great inducements to pur- 
chasers in the low prize of our machines, the grea 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
satin, cloth, or leather, and the perfect s'mplicity of the 
machine, 
All classes of sewers cen find machines which w 


do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite te 
Park. Jay 











CHINESE MINERAL PAINT, 
For sale at one cent a pound, by 


the barrel. Also in bags of fifty pounds each 
at one anda quarter cents. 


Also, Dv Bie’s Boiled Oil, at 65 cents, by the gallon o 
barrel. No. 116 Maiden Lane, New Y. . . » 


ork. 
Mech 4td JOHN H. SMITH. 





IMPROVED 
PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS, 


Manufactured by J. R. and H.R. 
Doneg, Springfield, Ohio, 
(@"_Water-Cures supplied at wholesale price, 
Mch tf 


SPIRITUALISM,—VOL. IL, 


BY JUDGE EDMONDS AND DR, DEXTER, 
Just Published, 
500 pages. Price $1 25; postage 80c. 
PARTRIDGE & BRITTAN, 300 Broadway. 
May 2t 








DR. BRIGGS’ 


PATENT SUSPENDERS. 


For Pantaloons and Skirts. Price 
$2 00, Sold by FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
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WOODRUFF!'S PATENT SELF-ACTING OAT? e 
e : oa ta 


Description.—Approaching the Gate the car- 
riage wheel presses the wheel-rods or treadles, 
(J.) lifts the latches by means of the lever B. 
Weights within the frame cause the Gate to re- 
volve and latch to the posts E, between the 
tracks, the wheel passing over a treadle D, by 
the post EH, again lift the latches, allowing the 
Gate to close ; the latches are so connected that 
both lift at the same time. 


Persons on horseback are not annoyed by tug-| 


ging at ropes or levers, and all unpleasant stoop- 
ing is avoided; they have but to touch with 
the handle of the whip the small lever C, on the 
top of the Gate, and the Gate opens; another 
touch in passing, causes it to close ; in fact, the 
ease with which they operate entirely supersedes 
the necessity of small gates for persons on foot. 

That greatest of all objections to self-acting 
Gates, the liability to be opened by cattle, is in 
this entirely removed. The two treadles at J 
must be pressed both at once, as pressing one 
alone will not lift the latch, and these are placed 
so far apart that the broadest hoof cannot possi- 
bly tread upon both. 

The simplicity of these Gates, together with 
their trifling expense, cannot fail to commend 
them to all who would avoid the annoyance and 


often danger of alighting to open and close their 


entrance Gates. 

The various modifications of which it is sus- 
ceptible, admits of the most elaborate ornament, 
the greatest taste or neatness in entrances, as 
well as of plainness, strength, and utility, for 
farming ‘purposes. 

Where a Gate already exists, and it is desira- 
ble still to retain it, these Gates can be recessed 
in, and made of wire or lighter materials, while 
the old Gate can remain open altogether, or only 
during the day. 

For common farm Gates the frame can be low 
and set parallel with the tracks, as shown by the 
Gate in the distance, allowing high and bulky 
loads to pass without obstruction. 


These Gates are so constructed as to be ap- 


plicable to railways, when the cars are drawn by 
horses. 

A Model and Drawings can be seen at No. 308 
Broadway. 


TERMS. 


On remittance to Fowier & WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or the Patentee, Enos Wooprurr, 





Elizabeth City, N. J., of Seven Dollars | 


for a Plain Gate, or Ten Dollars for an Orna- 
mental Gate, the fixtures and right of use, with 
printed directions sufficiently plain to enable 
any ordinary mechanic to construct them, will 
be forwarded. 

An order for 5 Gates will be filled $1 less on 
each Gate. An order for 10 Gates will be filled 
$2 less on each Gate. 


WE have received the following letter from 
Prof. Mapes, Editor of the Working Farmer, in 
relation to Woodruff’s self-acting Gate. : 


NeEwakk, June, 1855. 


Mr. Enos Wooprurr—Drar Sir: ‘ 

After a careful examination of your working 
model and drawings, it gives me pleasure to say, 
that your Self-acting Gate is entirely worthy the 
confidence of the public. 

Until the laws relative to fencing are clearly 
understood and more fully respected by the pub- 
lic, we cannot avoid the necessity for efficient 
gates, and these should be Self-acting. Prior 
to your invention, all the attempts made to ac- 
complish this object have failed, none having 
availed of the weight of the carriage to put the 
machinery of the gate in motion. 


any accident which can readily occur to derange 
their practical action—the burying of the levers 
and efficient covering must protect them from 
derangement from snow or ice, while the equi- 
librated conditions of the parts of the gate will 
render ita durable contrivance. The labor of 
‘winding up the weights bears relatively to the 
labor of opening and shutting the gate so slight a 
proportion as not to be objectionable ; and the 
contrivance for preventing the shutting of the 
gate before the carriage has passed through, in- 
cluding its shutting when the carriage has passed, 
is not less novel nor useful than the contrivance 
for opening. Your printed descriptions are so 
full as to render any recital of parts unnecessary 
by me. Yours respectfully, 
JAMES G. MAPES. 





The Elizabethtown Gazetteer thus speaks of it : 
VALUABLE INVENTION.—Mr. Enos Woodruff, of 
this city, has recently received a patent for an 
invention of his, which, to say the least of it, is 





When your 
Gates are properly constructed, as represented © 
in your working drawings, I cannot conceive of — 





an ingenious one. It is a Self-acting Gate, sim- 
ple in its construction, and can be made at a tri- 
fling expense. The Gate is so constructed that 
the carriage wheels in passing over levers, open 
the gate, and on passing other levers on the inside, 
close and latch it again, without the delay or 
trouble of stopping. These gates are proof 
against the ingenuity of the most unruly cattle, 
and cannot possibly be opened by them. A sim- 
ple apparatus is attached to the gate for the ac- 
commodation of persons.on horseback, or on foot, 
obviating the necessity of asmall gate. The sim- 
plicity of these gates, the ease and certainty of 
action, together with their comparatively trifling 
expense, cannot fail to recommend them to all 
who would avoid the great annoyance, -and often - 
danger, of alighting to open and close their en- 
trance gates. The invention is highly commend- 
ed by the Managers-of the American Institute, 
and other practical men who have examined it. 
Fowlers & Wells, 308 Broadway, N. Y., are 
agents for the sale of this Gate, to whom all 
communications should be addressed. 


Exizapera Orry, June, 1855. 
_ Mr. Enos Wooprurr—Dear Sie: It is with 


_ great pleasure that I communicate to you the com- 


fort, convenience, and trouble-saving your Patent 
‘Self-acting Gate has afforded me. While I can- 
didly acknowledge my prior strong doubts as to 
their performing in every respect as you confi- 
dently asserted, I cannot but admit my preju- 
dices are entirely removed, and that the Gate 
works so well that all who have driven through 
(and they are many) could not but express their 
unbounded admiration. Indeed, I doubt whether 
a common Gate will be used when this one is 
generally and fully before the public. 
ABEL §8. HETFIELD. 


JS We have already mentioned that our fel- 
low-citizen, Mr. Enos Woodruff, has secured a 
patent for a self-acting gate, and we are happy 
to learn that it combines all the advantages that 
its inventor claims for it. The apparatus is very 
simple, not liable to get out of order, and the 
gate can be constructed for a very small cost, if 
desired. One of these gates has recently been 
constructed at Mr. A. S. Hetfield’s “ Paradise,” 


and is worth an examination by all who have | 


occasion for carriage-ways upon their premises. , 
—WNM. J. Journal. ‘ : 
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THE PuHRENOLOGICAL CABINETS oF FowLeR 
anp WeLts, New York, Boston and Philadelphia, contain 
thousands of Busts and oasts from the heads of the most 
distinguished men that ever lived; also, SKULLS, human 
and animal, from all quarters of tho globe—Egyptian 
Mummies, Pirates, Robbers, Murderers and Thieves; also, 
numerous Parntines and Drawinas of celebrated indi- 
viduals, living and dead. Museums always FRuz to visitors. 
a with Charts and written descriptions of 
charac hen desired. 

PLEASANT AND PROWTABLE EMPLOYMENT.—in 
every town and village, for any number of young men, to 
sell Valuable Books, and to canvass for our Popular and 
Scientific Journals. All who engage with us will be secur- 
ed from the possibility of loss. Profits very liberal. Please 

address : 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


A New Enterprise—‘ Every Man HIS OWN 
Mitire.”—Attention is respectfully requested to an adver- 
tisement with the above title. Itis believed that Enterpris- 
ing and Active young men, in eyery County in all the 
States, may engage with profit to themselves and great good 
to others, in the introduction and sale of the New Laerovep 
Hanp Mit, recently invented, and now for sale by Fow- 
LER & Weits, New York. It is just such an article as every 
Family showld have, and—once seen—would haye, and 
once uséd, would not be without, Agents would do well 
with this Hann Mixx in every County where Wheat, Corn, 
Rye, or any other grain, is used for human food. See adver- 
tisement. . 
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Phrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T, J. Rus«. 





THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


NUMBER TWO. 


THE SANGUINE AND BILIOUS TEMPERAMENTS, 


Tue Sanguine Temperament is characterized 
by moderate plumpness of person, and firmness 
of flesh. In it the lungs, heart, and arteries, are 
fully developed, the circulation is active, the 
pulse full, frequent, and strong, The counte- 
nance is ruddy, fair, and animated ; the hair red, 
light-brown, or chestnut ; the movements quick, 
easy, and graceful ; the passions are strong, ex- 
citable, and evanescent ; the mind is ardent, 
enthusiastic, and active, but extremely volatile 
and unsteady. The chest is generally well de- 
veloped, the shoulders broad, and the general 
contour of the person is plump, round, and fair. 
When this temperament is largely developed in 
school-boys, they are the torment of the teach- 
er’s life. Forever busy, forever moving, for- 
ever whispering, they are his abomination : for- 
ever generous, forever kind, forever on the 
side of the weak against the strong, they are 
his delight. Habitually changing, always vola- 
tile and unsteady, they are a source of unea- 
siness, and almost of despair. Yet they occa- 
sionally give forth so many evidences of brillian- 
cy and power, accomplish so much in so short a 
time, and are of such kind and loving disposi- 
tions, that he entertains great hopes of their ulti- 
mate success in life, and loves them in spite of 
himself. Yet they seldom, if ever, become pro- 
found scholars. They are more successful at play 
than at work, at mischief than at study, and 
though not habitually cruel or unkind, have been 
known to make violent attempts to pull the cat’s 
head off with ® boot-jack. 





When men, they are volatile and unsteady ; are 
apt to fail in business, from over-haste and anxie- 
ty ; listen too readily to the delusive whisperings 
of hope, and yield too quickly to the chilling 
blasts of adversity and despair. They are India- 
rubber men—possessed of too little firmness and 
too much elasticity. Everything they do is over- 
done, and that which they do not do they utterly 
neglect. They seldom become learned, or ac- 
quire literary eminence, because they are consti- 
tutionally unable to bear the necessary confine- 
ment: but are rather more noted for quickness 
of comprehension and readiness of wit, than for 
profundity of learning, or intensity of persistent 
application. 

I wish here to make an observation to which 

I have never seen or heard of an exception. It 
is this: I have never seen or heard of a red-head- 
ed minister, or, rather, of a minister possessed of 
a pure sanguine temperament. I know of no way 
of accounting for it, unless it be from a large de- 
velopment of conscientiousness which condemns 
their constitutional fickleness, and causes them 
to regard their faults of temperament as invol- 
untary transgressions of moral laws. 
« This temperament is more favorable than the 
one previously considered, and is to be preferred 
before it for the same reasons that we ’d prefer 
a high-strung, full-blooded, mettlesome war- 
horse, toa lazy old drone which needed continual 
urging with the whip and spur. 

When a person of this temperament becomes 
insane, their mental alienation is most frequently 
of a violent and destructive kind. An explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that persons thus 
constituted are, from the ardent nature of their 
organization, more given to the violent mani- 
festations of the depressing passions of anger and 
rage. 

“Insanity,” says Dr. Sweetzer,in his fine work 
on Mental Hygiene, which I recommend to the 
careful perusal, yes, study of all— Insanity, at 
its commencement, is very often marked by im- 
patience, irritability, and bursts of anger, and in 
its progress, perhaps, by maniacal rage or fury, 
either continued, or happening only at certain 
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times of the day, or monthly, or at particular 
seasons. Some cases of mania consist of one al- 
most uninterrupted fit of violent anger against 
everybody and everything.” (Mental Hygiene, 
p. 161.) Persons of this temperament are also 
liable to a derangement of the sentiment of 
Hope, resulting from the abuse of an ardent and 
enthusiastic frame of mind. 

Amos Dean, in his profound work on Medical 
Jurisprudence, uses the following beautiful lan- 
guage in relation to this species of insanity : 

“Hope is, perhaps, as strong a sentiment as 
fear, and as influential in the conduct of life. A 
derangement of this faculty is sometimes, al- 
though not near so frequently, met with, in 
which the torch of the malady may be said to be 
lit up at the fires of a joyful heart. Those affect- 
ed with this species of derangement are always 
happy ; no cloud rests on their horizon, no appre- 
hension dampens their enjoyment. Their eye sees 
nothing but beauty, their ear hears nothing but 
music; their tongue talks nothing but rapture. 
Theirs is a course of light, and whether in their 
own mansion, or a mad-house, their present is 
full of joy, and their future of hope. The mind 
riots amid its own ruins, and invests even them 
with the hues of the rainbow.’’ (Dean, op. cit., 
p. 506.) 


THE BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT 


is characterized by a powerful, compact, and en- 
during physical organization, by moderate ful- 
ness and much firmness of flesh, by strong bones 
and muscles, black hair, dark skin and eyes, by 
a harshly-expressed and. angular outline of 
person, by strongly-marked features, and a 
decided and generally ‘ao of coun- 
tenance. The mind, like the<body, possesses 
greater strength than refinement; the will is 
firm, resolute, and momeny passions in- 
tense, lasting, and too often ungovernable, when 
once fully aroused. When you’see a man thus 
characterized, looking like the very personifica- 
tion of an old Roman, then know that that man 
is most assuredly a Roman in appearance, a Ro- 
man in mind, and a Roman in thought, word, and 
deed. He is a firm and abiding friend, and a 
bitter and uncompromising foe. 

Dr. Thomas Mayo, F.R.S., of London, publish- 
ed an essay on the Temperaments in 1831, from 


which the following illustrative extracts are_ 


taken : 

“Among the most admitted traits of this tem- 
perament, I should enumerate a gloomy but ac- 
tive imagination, a jealous, distrustful, and “un- 
satisfied disposition, and an anxiously reflective 
cast of thought. The dissatisfied nature of per- 
sons thus predisposed would account for the stir- 
ring, restless, and ambitious course of action with 
which they are often charged. Such would be 
the prominent features of a life in which present 
and possessed enjoyments become, as such, com- 
paratively valueless. We may generally observe 
that the efforts of the bilious fall short of their 
aspirations.’ (Elements of Pathology. Note 
iv., Appendix.) 

It may, I believe, be generally remarked, that 
when persons of this temperament become in- 
sane, their mental alienation takes a melancholy 
caste, and they become what is termed Melan- 
cholics. The observation of Dr. Mayo above 
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quoted in regard to the dissatisfied nature of 
persons of this temperament, will, I think, ac- 
count for this fact. 

This, of all the uncombined temperaments, is 
the most powerful and lasting, and is greatly to 
be desired when its harsh and unamiable asperi- 
ties are softened by combination with some of 
the other softer and more delicate temperaments. 
When thus combined, it furnishes the strength- 
and powers of endurance, while the other pecu- 
liarities of organization afford the brilliancy, deli- 
cacy, and beauty of the general combination. 

It is a general law of nature, that beauty and 
symmetry are sacrificed to power and strength ; 
and we see this law verified in the temperament 
under consideration. Its peculiar charm is the 
beauty and symmetry of strength, and yet it ulti- 
mately wears itself out by the exercise of the 
very power to which itself gives rise. 

It may be compared to a vast and powerful en- 
gine, the gigantic gyrations of whose balance- 
wheels crush into shape whole tons of inanimate 
matter, and is itself, by the very effort, rendered 
insensibly weaker than it was before. 

When this temperament is so extreme as to be- 
come abnormal in its effects upon the functions 
of mind and body, it then degenerates into the 
Melancholic. This condition may be induced by 
physical ill-health and mental suffering. Thus, 
dyspepsia, and the accompanying sympathetic 
distress of mind, not unfrequently converts a 
purely bilious into a confirmed melancholic tem- 
perament. The only remedy for these irregu- 
larities is to be found in a life rigidly and con- 
scientiously conducted in accordance with the 
laws of our mental and physical organization. 
The laws of God impressed upon our physical 
natures, are as binding and as obligatory as those 


| given us in Revelation, by which we are to sub- 





due our spiritual natures, and their infringement, 
equally productive of woe. 





DOUBLE PERSONAL APPEAR- 
ANCES. 

THERE is a psychological phenomenon which 
has not been adequately represented in either of 
my articles heretofore published in this Journal. 
I have hesitated to enter into a full description of 
its peculiar facts, because of their intrinsic incred- 
ibility to the ordinary mind, and because they 
are perhaps of all others the most difficult to ex- 
plain. Yet the facts themselves have been so 
well attested, and by so vast a number of inde- 
pendent witnesses, in different times and dif- 
ferent countries, as to place them beyond all 
reasonable doubt. I allude to the phenomenon 
of “ Doubles,” or double personal appearances, 
or what the Germans call déppelgangers. They 
consist of distinct apparitions of the forms of per- 
sons in places distant from where their bodies are 
at the time, the apparition being sometimes seen 
by the person himself of whom it is the image, as 
well as by other persons who may be within its 
sphere of visibility. But without farther prelude 
we will submit to the reader a few examples 
illustrative of the nature of the phenomenon re- 
ferred to. 

The case related by Jung Stilling, in which an 
old solitaire, residing on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, voluntarily went intoa state of physical 
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torpor, and then mentally sought, and found, 
showed himself to, and spoke to, a long absent 
sea captain, while he, the solitaire, was all the 
while lying insensible upon his bed,—has been 
frequently related in Psychological works, and 
needs only to be alluded to here as a case in 
point. : 

The following narration is compiled and con- 
densed from the writings of Mrs. Catharine Crowe, 
who declares that it is “perfectly authentic.” 
Some eighty years ago two members of the Sun- 
day police of Edinburgh, Scotland, in their office 
of guarding the sanctity of the Sabbath, found a 
young man, a surgeon’s assistant, and well known 
to them, lying upon the grass in an open place 
called the “Green,” at one extremity of the city. 
They proceeded to register his name as a violator 
of the law then in force relating to the Sabbath. 
They upbraided him for his impiety, but instead 
of making any excuse, he arose from the grcund 
saying: “Iam a miserable man; look in the 
water !’’ at the same time pointing to the river 
which was only a few rods distant. They then 
saw him cross a fence which was between them 
and the river ; but as their attention was natu- 
rally directed to the water, they lost sight of him. 
On looking into the water, they found the body 
of a certain servant girl who had been missing 
for some time, and who, from an illicit connec- 
tion with the young surgeon, was known to be 
enceinte. She had evidently been murdered with 
a surgical instrument which was found entangled 
in her clothes; the young surgeon was the last 
person who was seen with her before she had dis- 
appeared, and other circumstances conspired to 
fix upon him the imputation of the murder. The 
policemen were conveying the rescued body into 
the town, and as they came in front of the church 
the congregation were coming out, and among the 
rest was this same young surgeon, who, with such 
evident marks of compunction, had pointed out 
the body of the girl. They were, however, not 
much surprised at seeing him there, as they sup- 
posed he had had ample time to pass round by 
some other way and get to the church before 
them. The young man was subsequently appre- 
hended and brought to trial. The testimony 
to his identity as seen on the Green, was of the 
clearest and most ample kind, and with the evi- 
dence that this and other circumstances afforded, 
he would certainly have been convicted had he 
not succeeded in proving an unquestionable alibi, 
and that he was at church on that morning from 
the beginning to the close of the services. 


Passing over a great multitude of analogous 
cases which might be gleaned from the records 
of psychical phenomena, we will mention a case 
or two which can be attested by living witnesses: 
Mr. S. B. Brittan, a well-knowa editor of New 
York city, has several times related, both pub- 
licly and privately, the following item in his per- 
sonal experience: Some four or five years ago, 
as he was spending a few days with his friend 
W. G. Creamer, Esq., in the village of Ansonia, 
Conn., after having risen from his bed one morn- 
ing, and while fully awake, he saw on the oppo- 
site side of the room the form and apparent cor- 
poreal presence of Mr, Joseph T. Bailey, of Phil- 
adelphia, since deceased. The apparition, stand- 
ing about three feet from the door, looked stead- 
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fastly into Mr. Brittan’s face, and said, “I shall 
call on you to-morrow.” ‘What is to be done 
to-morrow?” asked Mr. Brittan. The apparition 
speaking with increased emphasis, said, ‘“ Re- 
member! I shall call on you to-morrow.” Mr. 
B. entreated him to explain the object of his 
strange visitation, but instead of returning a 
definite answer, the apparition passed to the 
door, speaking in a nearly inaudible tone about a 
mutual friend of himself and Mr. Brittan. His 
last words that were distinctly heard were, “A 
dark cloud has settled down over that man’s 
earthly destiny !”’ and as these words were utter- 
ed the figure vanished. The next day, as Mr. 
Brittan was seated in a car of the New Haven 
Railroad, coming to New York, he felt a familiar 
tap upon his shoulder, and, looking round, was 
surprised to see standing by his side this same 
Mr. Bailey, who was on his passage from Boston, 
at which place he was on the previous morning 
when his apparition was seen by Mr. Brittan. 
He was true to the mysterious promise then 
made, to call on Mr. B. on the morrow. Much 
conversation ensued between the two parties 
relative to the same mutual friend of which the 
apparition had spoken ; and what was specially 
remarkable was, that when Mr. Bailey left Mr. 
Brittan, it was with the same words upon his lips 
with which the apparition had left him on the morn- 
ing of the previous day, viz.: “A dark cloud has 
settled down over that man’s earthly destiny!” 
Of course, no one who knows Mr. Brittan, will 
for a moment doubt that the facts in this singular 
case were strictly as he has reported them, what- 
ever philosophy may be adopted to explain them. 
A case differing in the nature of some of its 
particulars, but coming, probably, under the same 
general psychological law, occurred about a year 
ago in the experience of Mr. E. V. Wilson, of 
Toronto, Canada. It will, perhaps, strike some 
readers as being still more incredible than either 
of the previous cases ; but we take the facts from 
Mr. Wilson’s own published letter. They are to 
the effect that on Friday, the 19th of May, 1854, 
as he was at his writing desk in Toronto, he fell 
asleep, and, leaning his head upon his desk, re- 
mained so for half or three-quarters of an hour. 
During this time he dreamed that he was at Ham- 
ilton, a place about forty miles west of Toronto, 
transacting some business. ‘“ After I had finish- 
ed the business transactions,” says he, “ I con- 
cluded that I would call on a friend” (a Mrs. 
D——s). “Tat once thought that I was at her 
house, and rang the bell, when a servant came to 
the door and informed me that Mrs. D——s was 
out and would not be infor an hour. I called 
for a drink of water, which the servant gave me, 
and I left my compliments for her mistress, and 
started, as I thought, for Toronto.” A few days 
after this, a letter was received from Mrs. D——s, 
of Hamilton, by a lady residing in the same 
house with Mr. Wilson, in which the writer said, 
“Tell Mr. Wilson that he is a fine fellow, and the 
next time he calls at my house to leave his ad- 
dress, and not cause me to run to all the hotels 
in town, and then not find him. Mr. W. called at 
my house on Friday, asked for a drink of water, 
and left his name and compliments. I think he 
might have spent the night with us,’ etc. Mr. Wil- 
son, struck with the strangeness of this affair, and 
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remembering his dream at the hour when his 
presence was said to have been seen in Hamil- 
ton, requested the lady to write Mrs. D——s 
that he would be in Hamilton in a few days, ac- 
companied by several other persons, and would 
call at her house ; that it was his wish that she 
should not mention to any of her domestics that 
she expected any one from Toronto that day, and 
that when he and his company came she should 
receive them at the door herself, and afterwards 
direct her servants to see if either of the gentle- 
men in the parlor was the one who called on the 
19th, and gave his name as Mr. Wilson, from To- 
ronto. 

“Onthe 29th of May,” says Mr. Wilson, “I, in 
company with several others, went to Hamilton. 
We called first at Mrs. D——s’ house ; were met 
at the door by the lady herself, and ushered into 
the parlor. I said at once to her, ‘ Call your 
servants and see if they will remember me.’ 
Mrs. D——-s directed the servants to go and see 
if either of the gentlemen in “the parlor was the 
one that called from Toronto. Two of the ser- 
vants identified me as the person who called on 
the 19th, and gave my name as Mr. Wilson. I 
never saw either of the servants in my life before 
Every word of the above is true, and can be sup- 
ported by the most reliable testimony.” 

I relate the foregoing because they seem to be 
well-authenticated and well-established facts, 
being only a few specimens of hundreds of the 
same, general class which might be collected. 
Were I pressed for a certain and final explana- 
tion of such phenomena, I might deem it safest 
to respond in language similar to that used by 
the honest blacksmith when he was asked to de- 
fine the term “ metaphysics.’ Throwing down 
his sledge-hammer, and striking the palm of his 
left hand with the fore-finger of his right, ina 
manner expressing the most wonderful astute- 
ness, “‘ Metaphysics,’’ said he, “ my friend, Meta- 
physics is that which neither you nor I under- 
stand.” The reader, however, may more nearly 
approach the sphere of thought in which the 
whole mystery will be self-luminous, by consid- 
ering the fact (self-evident to the intuitive mind), 
that this whole system of outer creation is but 
the phenomenal out-flowering of an antecedent, 
interior, invisible, all-potent and all-operative 
soul-essence, which, at the last analysis, is found to 
be the only essence or substance in the universe, 
and the only foundation and cause of all that is 
visible and tangible to the outer senses. The 
various forms in the outer world, therefore, in- 
cluding the human form, are only states of inte- 
rior soul-essence in their adaptation to the outer 
senses of man. Bearing this proposition in mind 
(the evidence of which will develop itself as it is 
deeply thought of), two or three hypotheses will 
present themselves by which the foregoing phe- 
nomena will in a great measure be stripped of 
their mystery. 

Taking the case of Mr. Wilson as a type of the 
rest, when his bodily senses were closed by what 
we insignificantly call sleep, his organic magnet- 
ism or soul—the only Mving and potential thing 
about him—passed into its native and really nor- 
mal state, and became freely active in the great 
world of organic magnetism or soul around it, 
and, seeking its affinities, found itself in search 
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of the interiors (which are the real realities) of 
persons and things in Hamilton. He was thus 
led, magnetically or psychically, to the house of 
his friend Mrs. D—+s. It is conceivable that, 
on coming to the door, he was, per force of his 
fully concentrated thought or intention, in thor- 
ough magnetic rapport with every person in the 
house, and acting upon the souls of the servants 
by a psychological and interiorly real, but out- 
wardly unreal, ringing of the door-bell, brought 
them to the door ; and all that ensued afterwards, 
as reported by the servants, was a psychological 
appearance to the servants, which could have been 
perceived only by them and such others as might 
have been en rapport with Mr. W. Such is one 
hypothesis, which, however, though conceivable 
as possible, we are not inclined to adopt without 
some modification. 

Another hypothesisis similar to the foregoing , 
with the exception that it supposes that the or- 
ganic magnetism or soul of Mr. W. had the power 
of spontaneously attracting to and clothing itself 
with, those material essences from the atmos- 
phere which brought it into actual exterior con- 
tact with the knob of the door-bell, and made him 
an actual walking, talking, and drinking tangi- 
bility to the servants, which character and con- 
dition, however, was capable of being instantly 
changed as the soul returned to the body. 

A third hypothesis, and one which some in 


these times will be more inclined to adopt, is 


that a familiar spirit merged itself into magnetic 
unison with the soul of Mr. W., clothed itself 
with his physical emanations which would neces- 
sarily take the precise form of his body, and wan- 
dered forth in that way to give a “ manifestation” 
and astonish the natyves. 

We of course utter forth no mandates, ex cathe- 
dra, that either of the foregoing hypotheses 
should be implicitly believed, on peril of the 
pains and penalties of purgatory ; and for a small 
consideration we will sell the reader the privi- 
lege of pitching them all out of the window to- 
gether. That consideration is, that he furnish us 
a better philosophy in explanation of the myster- 
ies involved. The main object of this article, 
however, is gained by simply relating these singu- 
lar facts, and by calling the attention of psychol- 
ogists to them, believing that a little patient 
investigation in this direction may result in the 
unravelling of some of the most important and 
sublime mysteries of the human soul. W. F. 


Hrograghy. 


HON. GEORGE HALL, 
MAYOR OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


* PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Ovr Brooklyn neighbors have this year ele- 
vated to the most important office within their 
gift, George Hall, whose phrenological develop- 
ments and personal characteristics deserve a 
place in our columns. $ 

As long ago as 1835, he submitted his head to 
a public examination, and, from being an obdu- 
rate sceptic, became converted to an admiring 
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-believer and a warm friend of the science which 
‘told him all that ever he did.” 

To test it still further, he got a friend to call for 
his public examination, while the examiner was 
blindfolded, which was granted, and he found the 
results of both examinations alike. On another 
occasion, on the writer saying, in-public, that 
any part served asa sample of all parts—that the 
structure of the nose and hand were in keeping 
with that of the brain, and hence that we could 
tell the outline characteristics from examining 
either—at the close he thrust his hand through a 
door, to see if we could read his character to an 
audience of his neighbors from that data. Find- 
ing his hand to be of full size, bony, firm, and 
indicative of both power and ease of action, we 
pronounced its possessor both strong and active, 
efficient, and abounding in sound hard sense, 
likely to take the lead, and employ instead of 
being employed, and endowed with a dense vigor- 
ous organism, indicative s great energy and 
perseverance. 

We may remark that epi Firmness and Com- 
bativeness always accompany a predominance of 
the osseous and muscular systems ; large Ideality, 
Approbativeness, Conscientiousness, and Causal- 
ity, a predominant nervous temperament; and 
thus of some other sets of organs and tempera- 
ments. And the character of the organs and 
temperaments always correspond with each other. 
From this data his character was given to the 
perfect satisfaction of both subject and audience. 

In form, Mayor Hall is rather short and broad 
than tall, yet well proportioned. This indicates 
great power of constitution, toughness, and en- 
durance of labor and exposure. He will wear 
like iron. His motionsare sprightly and elastic, 
yet not approaching the volatile ; but in keeping 
with his organism, and indicate both power and 
quickness, both force and suppleness. But his 


three great distinguishing characteristics result 
from these four predominant phrenological con- 
ditions — Benevolence, Conscientiousness, indomi- 
table energy, (Firmness and Combativeness), and 
aspiring ambition (Approbativeness). In very 
few heads have we found Benevolence as large 
as in his. This constitutes his predominant 
life-motive. His phrenology says that he lives 
and will wield his official power, mainly to do 
good, not at all for selfish ends. It further as- 
sures us that even all the selfish faculties are 
under the control of philanthropy—that he is 
ambitious not for mere notoriety, but to become 
distinguished for doing good; that his zeal, 
which is very great, seeks some man-improving, 
instead of a merely selfish end ; that Combative- 
ness drives forward some good cause, instead of 
struggling to obtain merely mercenary or other 
personal objects; and thus of his other animal 
faculties. Our science says, that sympathy for 
the poor and suffering, along with a hearty inter- 
est in reformatory measures, will actuate and 
characterize all his public movements. 

Another controlling element is Conscientious- 
ness. That he will do his whole duty to the best 
of his knowledge and abilities, his unusually 
ample sense of right is an abundant guarantee. 
Few, if any, public officers bring to their position 
a higher order of principle than Mayor Hall. 
All will have rigid justice dealt out to them, 
just as far as he is able to dealit. We predicate, 
beforehand, that violators of the liquor law, and 
of every other law, will be arraigned and punished 
as far as he can do either; but that the cause of 
the injured and oppressed will be sustained. 
Let time verify or disprove this prediction. 

Perseverance is another strongly-marked char- 
acteristic. It results from very large Firmness, 
combined with large Combativeness, and a. posi- 
tive temperament, inherited from his mother. 
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They who combine a feminine temperament with 
masculine force, sustained by a strong intellect, 
make their mark wherever they strike: zeal, 
power and sense united, always effect their ends. 
All these the subject of our mental portrait pos- 
sesses. His maternal temperament gives the 
zeal ; his large Firmness and Combativeness con- 
fer fe power, and his large reasoning faculties 
bestow the sense. Firmness with Conscientious- 
ness, stands immovably by the right, and when 
backed by large Combativeness, can never be 
driven or conquered. Those who break our sa- 
lient prohibitory Hquor law, will find a bold and 
an obstinate opponent in Mayor Hall ; and unless 
he should be disarmed by some feret quibble, or 
some adverse judicial decisions, they may as well 
do like Capt. Smith’s coon, come down volunta- 
rily, to save being shot down; for come down 
they certainly must. Lec alicrmenne men should 
hold a jubilee, that such phrenological develop- 
ments as those of Mayor Hall fill the executive 
chair of Brooklyn just now, when that office 
needs such qualities as those he possesses. His 
task is most arduous, yet he is made of the very 
material to “‘ put them through.” See if he does 
not. 

Another leading element is large Causality. 
This will give him as fertile an invention to en- 
force this law as any can haye to break it. Good 
sound sense is abundantly indicated by his bold, 
high, broad forehead. 

Yet Mayor Hall lacks two important elements 
—Self-Esteem and Practicality. Approbative- 
ness greatly predominates over Self-Respect. 
He will be a little lacking in dignity, and com- 
mand less of awe and respect than is desirable ; 
will expose himself to be treated and spoken of 
lightly and familiarly, instead of clothing his 
office with that majesty which belongs to it. 
He may also exhibit a light sprinkling of vanity, 
and be a little weak on this point. 

A fuller development at the lower and middle 
portions of his forehead, would greatly improve 
his official capabilities. "He will not always time 
all he says and does, will have his wits come some- 
times a little too late; will excel in planning, 
yet lack a little in detail. 

Yet his talents for managing business, conduct- 
ing any building or mechanical operations, are 
first best. 

He is also a little deficient in discretion—not 
in Cautiousness, but in Secretiveness—not so 
much in prudence as in policy ; will be too blunt, 
and make enemies by out-spoken plainness. Of 
this his opponents will take some advantage. 

Of his character as a whole it is not our pur- 
pose to speak, but only of those ruling traits 
which will influence his public acts as Mayor at 
the approaching temperance contest. If law- 
breaking rumocracy rides over him, they will 
dearly earn their victory. We repeat, they may 
as well make a virtue of necessity, and submit 


- from the start, else they will have to come down 


pierced with many bad wounds. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


George Hatz was born in the city of New 
York, on the 21st September, 1795. In the fol- 
lowing year, his father having purchased a farm 
in the neighborhood of Flatbush, removed with 
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his family thither, and thence shortly after to 
Brooklyn, then an inconsiderable village. Edu- 
cated at Erasmus Hall, a well-known and de- 
servedly popular institution of learning, he re- 
ceived a good English education, which, based 
on his naturally active and healthy mental or- 
ganization, has contributed largely to the forma- 
tion of the sterling man he has ever proved him- 
self to be. Early distinguished for the benevo- 
lence as well as energy of his disposition, he be- 
came the friend and counsellor of his associates, 
the leader in, and the advocate of every move- 
ment, promotive of the good of man. And 
through a long life his consistent and upright 
course has won for him the approval and affection 
of the virtuous and true. 

In 1832 Mr. Hall was elected trustee of the 
third ward of the then village of Brooklyn; in 
1833 he was unanimously elected President of 
the village ; and in 1834, when the village be- 


» came a city, he was chosen First Mayor. 
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All who have known him will bear willing 
testimony to the industry, faithfulness, discretion 
and fearlessness with which he devoted himself 
to the duties of his office. His indefatigable 
efforts to execute the laws — his still more praise- 
worthy acts of benevolence and charity to the 
objects of wretchedness with whom his station 
brought him in contact, all attest that the First 
Mayor of Brooklyn was no ordinary man. 

Early and uncompromising in his efforts for 
the suppression of intemperance, and allied 
as this evil has ever been with political power, 
it is not surprising that he met with opposition 
and incurred obloquy from the politicians of 
every stamp ; and indisposed as he has ever been 
to countenance or even wink at corruption in 
high places, it was not to be expected that he 
would receive support from those whose only ob- 
ject in seeking office is their own personal ageran- 
dizement ; but he has bode his time. The de- 
spised fanatics, as temperance men have been 
called in former years, have grown in numbers 
and increased in influence ; it became no longer 
safe to despise them, in entering upon a political 
canvass ; and the Whig party, with a full knowl- 
edge of their views of Mr. Hall, in relation to 
the liquor traffic, again nominated him for the 
office of Mayor, in the fall of 1854; and at the 
recent election he was triumphantly elected as- 
the First Mayor of the consolidated city. 

With the beginning of the present year he as- 
sumed the duties of this office, and has ever since 
been winning golden opinions from all good 
men. The City Ordinances against Sabbath sell- 
ing, have been rigidly enforced, and the un- 
licensed groggeries in our sister city have been 
closed by the strong arm of law in the hands of 
Mayor Hall. 

It is auspicious for our neighbors to have such 
a man at the head of their City Government, at 
a time when we look for the advent of the Maine 
Law amongst us. Of one thing all may be as- 
sured, that in the jurisdiction of Mayor Hall, 
that law, as all law, will be faithfully executed. 

Mr. Hall’s connection with the Temperance 
Reformation is so well known, we have felt it un- 
necessary to say much in relation thereto. He 
has ever been the faithful advocate of our prin- 
ciples, laboring that the blessings they bring 
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might be felt and enjoyed by all, and by his ex- 
ample, setting his seal to the faith that was in 
him, and leading others thereby to their embrace. 
He was the first to sign in Brooklyn the “ Old 
Temperance pledge,” and the first also to sign 
the Washingtonian pledge, although he had no 
personal failings on the score of intemperance. 
In 1845, he was elected G. W. P. of the Grand 
Division of the Sons of Temperance of the State 
of New York, and has been ever since one of the 
Representatives from that body to the National 
Division of North America. 





HON. FERNANDO WOOD, 
MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Her leaders, the world always has honored, 
always will honor. Distinction is the meed with 
which the race rewards those who manifest the 
qualities it approves. Thereby, she encourages 
others also to cultivate them. 

One year ago Fernando Wood was little 
known. Though he had filled some public offices, 
yet his mode of filling them had attracted no par- 
ticular attention. Elected to fill the Mayoralty 


of New York, no one expected more of him than’ 


of other Mayors. But, all at once, he strikes out 
a new line of action. He fills the Mayoralty as 
no other man has ever filled it, either in New 
York or in any other city. He shoots right out, 
so as to attract universal attention, and gain al- 
most universal admiration. Yet he makes a 
few enemies. He disappoints the good, by tak- 





* The above cut gives but a poor representation of the 
features of Mr. Wood. We regret the necessity which 
compels us to use it, but we could do no better at present. 
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ing strong ground for right, and the bad, by 
tracing them to their lurking places and inflict- 
ing on them deserved punishment. His course 
hascertainly been most remarkable. Then, what 
phrenological qualities have prompted to it. He 
politely allowed us a minute examination of 
them, which it gives us great pleasure to lay be- 
fore our readers. 

His highly-wrought Temperament or fine- 
grained, yet enduring organism, first arrested 
our attention. In person he is tall and rather 
spare, instead of being Aldermanic in the gas- 
tric region. His features are prominent and 
rather sharp, yet not to excess; muscles most 
excellent, though rather small. His weight is 
about 133, and height 5 feet 11. His motions 
are uncommonly agile, yet they all tell to advan- 
tage. He is more sprightly than powerful. His 
countenance is expressive, eye full and open, but 
piercing, and everything well proportioned. 

He evidently inherits his mother’s Tempera- 
ment, along with his father’s Phrenol@&y. The 
former is evinced by his fineness of texture and 
complexion; the latter by his Phrenological or- 
ganism. And, after all, these are the men for 
the times, especially for any great and good 
work—the former being a masculine, the latter 
a feminine characteristic. 

Our first observation, as an inference from this 
organic condition, was, “you are endowed with 
the most intense emotions, the highest suscepti- 
bilities to pleasure and pain, along with a gene- 
ral proclivity to the pure and good, and will, 
therefore, lead a very happy, or else chequered 
life. It will also be full of stirring incidents, 
one that would almost make a novel, and that 
will control circumstances, instead of being 
controlled by them. Your character will rule 
you, instead of being overruled by outside in- 
fluences. You will also impress your character 
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on others, instead of being impressed by them.” 
These and other like qualities, are consequent on 
his positive temperament, and underlie his entire 
character. 

“Your second characteristic,” we continued, 
“is endurance of labor, toughness of constitution, 
and uniform health. I rarely find this condition 
equalled.” 

At the close of the examination, he confirmed 
both these points ; and to the last, replied that he 
had never found his equal for enduring long 
rides, or exposures of any kind, and that he 
daily transacted the business of several men. 
This is re-increased by extraordinary Vitative- 
ness, which resists fatigue, sickness, and adverse 
conditions, by mere force of will, and both rests 
out and recruits soon; which he also confirmed 
as strikingly correct. 

Our next point referred to was his extraordinary 
force and energy of character, on which we re- 
marked, “ your very largest phrenological organ 
is Firmness. It is rarely ever as large. You 
never yet swerved from your purpose ; and never 
have been, never can be, conquered, by fear or 
by difficulties, however great, or by your fellow- 
men. 

“You are absolutely indomitable, and have 
‘pack bone enough for any required emergency, 
however great.’ 

“ To this youadd an extreme of Combativeness. 
Not one in many thousands has as much. This 
adds great force to great firmness, great courage 
to dare, and heroism to face even the cannon’s 
mouth, if needs be. They together, also, confer 
great presence of mind, and perfect coolness and 
self-possession, along with rapidity and intensity 
of feeling. You never lose your self-compos- 
ure, but are the most prompt when most in 
danger. Such coolness, along with such action, 
T rarely find.” 

Let the enforcement of the Maine Law, or any 
other difficult circumstances, place Mayor Wood 
in a situation however trying, we prophecy that 
he has stamina enough to carry him straight 
through any crisis; nor will he flinch, or even 
quail or quiver the least, or ask advice, or be 
confused by not knowing what to do, but will de- 
cide on the first presentation of the emergency 
how to meet it, and evince even a headstrong 
will in executing his decisions. 

This result is re-increased by his large Self-Es- 
teem, and smaller Approbativeness. He will 
never turf aside merely to catch the breezes of 
popular favor. If it comes, well and good; if 
not, no matter. 

Those who expect to flatter or wheedle him 
into departure from a fixed line of action, will 
save errors by studying his phrenology. 

Destructiveness is only fair. He will inflict 
no unnecessary pain, and impose no more punish- 
ment than law and duty require. 

His head is high, rather than broad ; the moral 
group is fully, even amply developed. Benevo- 
lence is by far his largest moral organ, and con- 
stitutes the actuating motive of his life. As the 
keeping part of Acquisitiveness is small, and 
Friendship large, he will be liable to injure his 
estate by lending and endorsing, besides evincing 
more generosity than his purse will bear. Yet, 
since the making or commercial part of Acqui- 
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sitiveness is large, he will make money fast. 
Such a man will never be poor, because excellent 
in acquiring, nor ever rich, because too free to 
spend. On this point we said, “If you were 
under our hands, professionally, we should say, 
‘make less and spend less,’ and you will be the 
happier ; whereas, you now compass sea and land 
to amass property, yet spend it quite too freely, 
especially in hospitalities. Be more saving and 
less generous, for you are almost lavish.” 

One other point you need specially to guard. 
“Hope is too large. This renders you too 
venturesome, too grasping and speculative ; too 
liable to enlarge your plans beyond all reason- 
able bounds, and therefore in danger of failing. 
True, Cautiousness is large, and may, with busi- 
ness cultivation, duly guard you against this 
liability ; yet you will do well to keep quite 
within the predications of Hope, remembering 
that you are prone to build castles. At least 
you know no discouragement, but hope on, even 
against hope. Your darkest hours are lighted 
up by hope, and your whole life enlivened by its 
encouragements. ‘Onward, farther, more, the 
glorious future, what you can do, and mean to 
do,’ are your watchwords. Such fortitude, such 
buoyancy and hopefulness, very few men, and 
fewer women, possess.’’ 

This point he also confirmed, and asked after 
his other faults. We replied, “Little faith. 
Veneration seems well developed, yet you believe 
only what you must. Nor do your views take a 
spiritual, but rather a tangible turn.”’ This he 
also confirmed. 

His other ruling moral organ is Conscientious- 
ness. Rigid justice, a sense of right and duty, 
and determination to enforce the one and do the 
other, lies at the basis of all his motives, ends, 
and actions. 


This characteristic is re-inereased by very 
large Order, which insists on going by rule, and 
making others observe established laws and 
ordinances. On this point we spoke with all 
the emphasis we could command, and at the con- 
clusion, his confirmation of it was equally em- 
phatic. This faculty, with his temperament and 
cast of head, more often takes this rule-observ- 
ing phase than the place-keeping function gene- 
rally ascribed to it. Still, it also keeps things in 
their places; but with his organism, it takes more 
a moral than material direction. 

Calculation is excellent, as are all the other 
organs which confer business talents. Unless 
too speculative, he will be eminently successful, 
especially in the latter part of life; yet may 
overdo matters the fore-part. 

Of taste, refinement, purity, and the arts, he 
has a full share, yet it takes more a mental than 
personal turn. He will express his thoughts 
handsomely, yet never ornately. 

Language, Individuality, Eventuality, and 
Comparison, are all large, and as they, with a 
fine temperament, embody the main elements for 
good speaking, we pronounce him, phrenologi- 


cally at least, a gifted speaker, if not a natural | 


orator, He is capacitated to say just the right 
thing, and in the very best manner. In debate 
especially he can, if aided by practice, excel. 
Though business is his forte, yet for speaking 
and writing, and the practice of law, he has a 
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natural gift. But he will do better in short and 
off-hand, than lengthy and complete perform- 
ances. In the choice of words, his natural talent 
is first best. He can select just the very word, 
and put it into the very best place. 

But his ruling intellectual condition is practi- 
cality. He sees right into and through things at 
first sight. Nothing escapes his ever-scanning 
Individuality, and then he possesses the happy 
faculty of making the very best use of all he sees. 
He is very fully developed from the root of the 
nose up through the middle of the forehead, yet 
retires at Causality ; and is therefore less deep, 
original, and profound, than knowing. Heads 
like his always time everything they say and do, 
giving fitness, adaptation and aptness to every- 
thing. They always strike the right nail square 
on the head, and just hard enough. Success fol- 
lows them. They know what they are about, 
and excel in summing up matters. A species of 
intellectual intuition guides them to right ob- 
jects and measures. Mistakes they rarely com- 
mit, but run through conditions to results. 
Though Causality is not prominent, yet no weak- 
ness will result therefrom. 

Human Nature and Agreeableness are amply 
developed, and both teach him men and how to 
manage them. 

In summing up, we say that his developments 
every way fit him for his present position. Better, 
it would be difficult to find. Only let him be 
duly sustained, and he will revolutionize the 
government of that great city over which he 
presides. And heaven knows it needs it. And 
if it does not sustain him, it deserves its fate. Let 
the law-abiding rally to his standard, and give 
him every advantage. His work is, indeed, 
Herculean, but he is adequate to it, and even to 
a greater; for such indomitable energy, -deter- 
mination, independence, and practicality, are 
seldom so harmoniously blended as in the dis- 
tinguished subject of this mental portrait. 

Let time verify the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
this delineation of the phrenological indices of 
the head of Fernando Wood. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


FERNANDO Woop was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia, on the 14th of June, 1812, where he re- 
sided until the removal of his father in 1818, to 
this city, of which he has been a resident ever 
since. In both cities, Mr. Wood’s father bore a 
high reputation among the mercantile com- 
munity, of which he was an influential mem- 
ber. 


Mr. Wood was educated in New York, under 
the superintendence of James Shea, late Gram- 
mar professor in Columbia College, and subse- 
quently trained for mercantile pursuits, in which 
he has been engaged from the attainment of his 
majority in 1833 until 1849, when he retired 
from business after a successful and honorable 
career, in which he secured an ample independ- 
ence. 

In 1840, Mr. Wood was elected to Congress 
from this city, and served one term of three 
sessions. In 1850, he was nominated for Mayor, 
but defeated by the election of A. C. Kingsland. 
In 1854, he was again nominated for that office, 
and, as all know, as the result of the election in 
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November last, he now fills, and worthily fills, 
our Mayor’s chair. 

So erroneous was the estimate formed of Mr. 
Wood’s character, and so little expected the 
course which he has pursued, that the most 
strenuous opposition was made to his election ; 
and but for the number of candidates dividing 
the strength, and preventing a concert of effort 
on the part of those opposed to him, he must, un- 
fortunately, have been defeated. We say unfor- 
tunately, for his subsequent course has shown 
that such defeat would have been a public 
calamity. 

On his inauguration at the beginning of the 
present year, Mr. Wood at once indicated many 
important reforms which he was desirous of ac- 
complishing, and indicated his proceedings in 
this direction by one grand swoop upon the Sun- 
day sale of Rum. In this movement, with the 
aid of our efficient Police force, who have proved 
the right arm of his power, he has been eminently 
successful ; whereas, under former administra- 
tions, the rum shops in this city have been open 
by thousands, on the Lord’s day, pouring out 
streams of misery and death, and inducing rowdy- 
ism and Sabbath desecration of every kind. We 
have now comparatively peace and quiet on that 
day, and the obscenity, profanity, and riot with 
which we had become so familiar, are fast becom- 
ing ‘“‘ things that were.” 

In the discharge of all his official duties, our 
Mayor has proven himself eminently fitted for 
his position, and has become, not only in the de- 
partments which he controls, but to all, a terror 
to evil doers. The violators of law, whether 
rumsellers, gamblers, Peter Funks, or those who 
have so long preyed upon the defenceless laborer 
for bread, by withholding the scanty pittance 
after it has been so wearily earned, will all find 
in him the inflexible magistrate who wields not 
the sword in vain; whilst the unprotected and 
oppressed will also find him the guardian of their 
rights, and the suffering ones their sympathizing 
friend. That his course of action is the result of 
his own settled convictions, we are well assured, 
and have, therefore, full faith to believe that its 
continuance may be confidently expected. 

Possessing high executive qualifications, of 
thorough business habits, and of that essential 
independence of character so necessary to his 
high position, we may safely rely upon the en- 
forcement of all our laws, the removal of the 
abuses and corruptions that so abound in our 
city, and the efficient conduct of all the depart- 
ments of the public service under his control. 

Many unkind, and doubtless unjust charges 
were made against Mr. Wood previous to his 
election ; but one thing is evident, that his whole 
course as Mayor, has been in direct opposition to 
all these allegations, and itis gratifying to see 
with what unanimity his former censors hasten 
to make amends, and by resolutions of approval 
and assurance of hearty codperation, cheer him 
on in his high and honorable career. Daily he 
grows upon the affection as well as upon the 
esteem of our people ; his name and his good re- 
port is “familiar in their mouths as household 
words ;”’ and whenever or wherever an opportu- 

nity is offered, abundant evidence of this will be 
given. 
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I KNOW MYSELF 
“LIKE A BOOK.” 


BY NELSON SIZER. 

You do? Then let me take another look at 
you, for such persons are so very rare, that we 
should mark them well. According to our view 
of the subject, they are “ few, and far between.”’ 

How much do you know of your physiology ? 
Suppose you have been blest with health thus 
far, can you tell what change of climate, what 
business, what kinds of food, or habits of body 
or of mind would prostrate that health and make 
you miserable ? 

Suppose you can smoke ten cigars a day, 
drink brandy freely, and carouse half the night, 
and spend ten hours a day at your desk, at your 
studies, or at some light work, without finding 
yourself already a stranded wreck, a prey to 
doctors, to poverty, and the blues; do you 
know whether you have the stamina of constitu- 
tion which will bear you up under such abuses 
for ten years to come? 

“Of course I don’t know that, in regard to 
myself, but many men have lived faster than I 
do, and been robust at sixty.” 

Yes, some ships have scraped a rocky bottom 
for leagues, and have suffered damage on a lee 
shore in the ferocious gale; and though scarred 
and leaky in hull, and crippled in rigging, have 
not gone to the bottom, nor been completely 
wrecked. Some men have so high an endow- 
ment of vitality and endurance, that they can 
breast the waves of evil habits for years, without 
foundering ; but what man of sense believes that 
pernicious practices do not impair the health and 
shorten the lives of the most robust ? 

The Physiologist can point out the individuals 
who might enjoy a comparative impunity from 
the violation of many of nature’s laws; and with 
equal clearness can he recognize those who re- 
quire the strictest temperance in all their habits, 
and the most judicious mode of mental and phys- 
ical exercise, in order to secure comfortable 
health and attain to a goodage. Yet the great 
mass of the people, however much general intel- 
ligence they may have, are so lamentably igno- 
rant of the laws of their being and the conditions 
of physical happiness, that they violate every 
law of health, and are only aware of it when 
disease invades them, and their constitutions are 
nearly or quite ruined. 

Still, young men, full of blood and youthful 
vigor, will sneer at advice, and tell you they 
“know themselves like a book.” 

If men know their powers of endurance, and 
their capabilities of constitution so well, why do 
so many break down before they reach the age 
of thirty? Why are dyspepsia, nervous prostra- 
tion, impaired lungs, and palpitation of the heart, 
so prevalent; nay, why do young people go to 
the grave in multitudes, if they understand, so 
well as they claim to do, what they can bear 
without injury ? 

Not a day passes that we do not have calls 
from those who are suffering from impaired 
health, consequent on too much mental labor, too 
little exercise, or bad habits, and we do not fail 
to give such persons a thorough overhauling ; 
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and they often stare when we describe their 
symptoms, and state the causes which have pro- 
duced them. Nota month passes that some one 
does not return to thank us for our advice, say- 
ing, “I feel like a new man.” Such persons be- 
gin to find out that their previous knowledge of 
themselves had been like a sealed “ book.” 

But mankind have more knowledge of their 
bodies, and feel more interest in taking care of 
them, than they do of their minds. Their interest, 
if not their knowledge, is evinced by the hogs- 
heads of syrup and sarsaparilla, and the tons of 
pills that are bought and consumed, at ‘one 
dollar a bottle” and “ twenty-five cents a box.” 

Men come to us for a Phrenological Examina- 
tion, ‘‘just out of curiosity, merely to see how 
near we can describe them, for they, of course, 
know their own characters ‘like a book.’ ” 

We describe one as being endowed with inor- 
dinate self-confidence and anticipation ; disposed 
to over-estimate his abilities; to launch forth 
into business beyond his capacity to manage it, 
and to be constantly in danger of disaster. Such 
a man never sees himself in that light. He thinks 
he is competent to any undertaking, spurns the 
advice of older and wiser heads, and not until 
his character is analyzed scientifically, does he 
see, or is he willing to acknowledge, his weak- 
ness and his excesses. Another thinks he is 
weak, and fears to undertake anything import- 
ant; feels a sense of unworthiness ; inclines to 
shelter himself behind a bolder character, and 
never dares to speak his thoughts or act out his 
feelings, for fear of a total failure. He is sure 
that he knows himself thoroughly, and has no 
idea that his opinions and feelings, relative to 
his talents and capacity for business, are not 
strictly correct. We tell him that his diffidence 
of his abilities springs from his small Self-Esteem 
and Hope and excessive Cautiousness; that his 
talents are above medium, and that all he needs 
to enable him to make a mark in the world, is, 
to follow the dictates of his judgment, and not 
listen to the intimidating voice of Cautiousness, 
nor to the discouragements of small Hope and 
Self-Esteem. He goes away determined to test 
the truth of our advice, and soon finds that he has 
calibre to plan and execute, and wonders why he 
has never felt conscious of it before. 

Another, who has more ambition than literary 
talent or trading ability, conceives himself 
adapted to one of the learned professions, or to 
mercantile pursuits. He comes to us to obtain 
advice as to which he shall adopt—and we frankly 
tell him he is fit for neither—but that he has 
mechanical talent, which will enable him to rank 


high as an inventor or a workman, if he will 
bring all his powers to bear in that direction 
under the inspiration of his ambition. 

We have in mind one young man of this de- 
scription, who tried education several years, and 
trade two years ; when, by our advice, he aban- 
doned both for mechanism. In less than one 


_ year he invented and patented machinery for the 


more perfect and rapid manufacture of a useful 
article, and is now making a fortune—not at the 
expense of mankind, because he furnishes an 
article of prime necessity, of a better quality and 
at a cheaper rate than was ever done before. 

He ‘‘ knew himself like a book,’ but Phrenol- 
ogy taught him to know himself like a MAN. 

Phrenological Cabinet, 231 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER IV. 


Mode of treatment adapted to reclaim convicts—Effec's of separate confinement on them—Mode of 
treatment pursued in Pentonville prison—Effects of the tread-mill and crank-wheel, 

Tue grand characteristic of this class is an approach to an even balance 
in the animal, moral, and intellectual organs, and as it is an ascertained 
physiological law that wholesome exercise of the structure tends to 
strengthen the function, we may, by exercising one of the regions and 
leaving the others habitually unemployed, raise the former into prepon- 
derating force and activity. By the terms training and instruction, we 
mean all the social influences, and all the ideas, from whatever source they 
proceed, that are presented to an individual from his birth, to his full de- 
velopment in middle age. The domestic hearth, the street, and the work- 
shop, educate and instruct as effectively as the school and the pulpit. 

A defective or ill-balanced brain is thus, according to our view, the pri- 
mary, and a defective or vicious training and instruction is the secondary 
cause of criminal action. Governors, chaplains, inspectors, and visitors of 
prisons, testify, almost with one voice, to the general want of previous 
moral, religious, and intellectual training and instruction, which charac- 
terizes convicts. The exceptions belong to the class of men in whom the 
organs of the propensities, and those of the intellect, are large, and the 
moral organs deficient. The work of Miss Carpenter, on Juvenile Delin- 
quents, quoted in our title, affords touching and irrefragable evidence of 
this deficiency of moral training. The previous history of a criminal is 
the only key to the secondary causes, and until these be removed his refor- 
mation cannot be accomplished. 

We have here attempted to elucidate the causes of crimes, and having 
found them to consist of unfavorable natural dispositions and talents, acted 
on by adverse circumstances, we have endeavored to show how the incorrigi- 
bly ill-constituted may be distinguished, and how they should be disposed 
of. We proceed to offer a few remarks on the mode of treatment adapted 
to reform the reclaimable class before described. 

In this class there are strong natural propensities to animal indulgence, 
possessing inherent activity, and coming spontaneously into play whenever 
external circumstances permit. There are also moral and intellectual pow- 
ers available for virtuous action, but their native energy being less than 
that of the propensities, and the social condition of the lower orders being 
less calculated to train and educate those powers than to stimulate the pro- 
pensities, their relative feebleness and inactivity allow excessive and ill- 
directed action to ensue in the lower group of faculties, whence proceeds 
crime. The first object in prison discipline, therefore, should be to reverse 
this state of activity in the cerebral organs, and to give the ascendency to 
the moral anl intellectual group. To accomplish this object, we must 
withdraw external excitement from the propensities, Of all methods 
of doing this, placing the individual in a solitary cellis the most effectual, 
for there no external influences can reach him, except such as we choose to 
admit. But let us thoroughly consider the nature and effects of this mode 
of treatment. The effect of solitude and confinement on the organism is to 
lower the tone of the bodily organs, by withdrawing their natural objects 
and stimulus ; it diminishes the vigor of the digestive, respiratory, circulat- 
ing, and motory systems, and through them that of the nervous system ; it 
renders the brain more feeble, and, through weakness, more suseeptible of 
receiving, but less capable of retaining, external impressions. The absence 
of the objects to which the faculties are naturally related deprives these of 
external stimulus, and increases the feebleness and inactivity of brain, pro- 
duced by lowering the tone of the other portions of the organism. 

Let us, then, suppose this treatment tried on one of the convicts described 
by Mr. Burt, and consider its natural effects. ‘Habitual criminals,” says 
he, “ with few exceptions, enter the prison in an attitude of moral resistance. 
They encounter religious or moral reproof, as all bad men encounter it, 
with a feeling Of aversion. They know that you mean to reform them if 
you can; they mean not to be reformed if they can help it.’’—p. 49. It is 
evident that the solitary cell, by weakening the brain, will subdue this re- 
sisting power ; but how does it produce this effect? Not by diminishing 
the energy only of the propensities which led to crime, and strengthening 
the faculties calculated to restrain them; but by enfeebling all the facul- 
ties, The convict thus treated becomes more impressible, the stubborn will 
is subdued, probably despondency ensues, and the chaplain considers him 
altogether in a hopeful way. By diminishing the quantity or quality of his 
food, the depressing effects of solitude may be greatly increased ; by adding 
to these, it may be retarded, or even a,state of excitement may be produced. 
In the Eastern Penitentiary of Philadelphia we saw prisoners in this state, 
in their solitary cells. Provisions being plentiful and cheap in Pennsylva- 
nia, the working classes are accustomed to a full diet, and this was contin- 
ued to the convicts in prison according to the general standard of their 
class. In healthy individuals it produced a degree of animal strength 
which there was no adequate means of expending, and they became excited 
and irritable. They petitioned for a tea diet, that is for tea and bread, in 
place of soup, beef, potatoes, and bread, for dinner, and were thus relieved. 
Tn such as had weak digestive organs, this excess of food produced gastric 
disorders, attended with bodily suffering and increased mental depression. 

Here, then, we have, in solitary confinement, a most powerful instrument 
for depressing the whole physical, moral, and intellectual powers of man, 
and in the diet we administer the means of increasing and diminishing its 
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influence within certain limits. But let it never be forgotten that every 
consequence which flows from its administration arises purely from depress- 
ion ; and that a human being, lowered in all his vital energies, is not fitted 
to re-enter a social circle in which vigor of action and powers of resistance 
are indispensable to success. We must, therefore, avoid depressing the 
animal propensities too deeply, for they are necessary to man while he is an 
inhabitant of this world ; and we must strengthen the moral and intellec- 
tual powers, on which the proper direction of these, and also all correct and 
profitable action depends. How is this to be accomplished? By exercis- 
ing the moral and intellectual faculties, and directing them to their proper 
objects. Inno other way is it possible to communicate that moral strength 
and intellectual perception which are indispensable to virtuous conduct. 

Mr. Burt advocates the Pentonville system as the most conducive to pun- 
ishment and reformation, while Captain Maconochie condemns it, and all 
similar systems, as noxious and nugatory. We shall now bring these sys- 
tems to the test of first principles, and try their merits by this criterion. 

Mr. Burt does not propose any.consideration of the natural qualities of 
the convict, which depend on the state of his organism. Apparently ac- 
cording to him, large lunged, strong limbed, large brained men, are to be 
subjected to the same discipline as men reversely constituted in all these 
particulars. Captain Maconochie proposes a physiological examination. 

But neither of them proposes any inquiry into the previous history of the 
criminal, with a view to found on it any modification of his treatment. 
They agree, therefore, in ignoring the secondary causes of crime. 

Mr. Burt has, however, favored us with his views of the qualities of the 
criminal mind ; and for this we commend him, because, until these are 
known, we have not an iota of sound principle to direct us in prison disci- 
pline. ‘The depraved passions and lawless aims,’’ says he, “which pos- 
sess the habitual criminal are legion, and he enters the prison in an atti- 
tude of moral resistance against being reformed.’’ We are next told that 
“want of reflection is pre-eminently the characteristic of the criminal. The 
habit is always wanting ; often the capacity for it is defective.’’—p. 64. 
In confirmation of this, he states that, “in fact, eriminality is in many 
cases the direct result of this combination of excessive passion with defec- 
“The returns from lunatic asylums,” he continues, 
“show in how large a proportion of cases insanity is the result of moral 
causes—of drunkenness, of reverse of fortune, of grief, of domestic unhappi- 
ness, and of other evils, all closely resembling, if not identical with, either 
the causes or the effects of imprisonment and transportation.”—p. 90. 

In the same strain he afterwards proceeds to state that, ‘in ordinary life, 
there are persons frequently met with who, without being treated as insane, 
are eccentric, fanciful, or easily impressed with false conceptions, whether 
received from others, or generated by a distempered imagination. This 
class of persons is most numerous among the idle, the unmanageable, the 
reckless, habitual drunkards, and those whose intellect is naturally not 
strong ; and these are the characters of whicha large portion of the crimi- 
nal class is composed. Itis generally admitted that there is, in many cases, 
a near affinity between crime and unsoundness of mind ; and while the 
gaol returns show that criminals are not unfrequently found on their trial 
to be completely insane, there can be little doubt that there are others 
whose minds are bordering on an unsound condition, are deficient in 


‘vigor, and are very susceptible of delusive impressions. In private life, 


this class of persons is more numerous than is supposed by those who have 
not had their attention directed to the subject ; while among prisoners, es- 
pecially among transported convicts, to whatever system of discipline they 
may be subjected, zt is to be expected that this class of prisoners will be 
more numerous than among the general population.’’—p. 102. 

These are highly important facts, and the more valuable that they are 
certified by a clerical functionary, who possesses the best means of observa- 


|; tion; but, as this description does not apply to all the members of the rank 


from which convicts chiefly emanate, we ask him what are the causes of the 
difference between the criminal and non-criminal portions of it? He denies 
all connection between robustness of muscle and sanity of will, and as in his 
whole book we see no proposal to use the lights of physiology as guides in 
prison discipline, we are forced to conclude that he denies the influence of 
the brain, and of the whole organism, in producing the phenomena in ques- 
tion. Apparently he does not know that moral, are also physiological, pheno- 
mena, and hence the inextricable confusion of hisideas. For instance, when 
he states that, “in fact, criminality is, in many cases, the direct result of 
this combination of excessive passion with defective intelligence,’ we 
ask him if he ever thought of observing whether, in these individuals, the 
base and posterior regions of the brain bore a larger proportion to the an- 
terior and coronal regions than in docile, quiet, and intelligent offenders ? 
Again, when he remarks that in a large proportion of cases, insanity and 
crime are equally the results of ‘‘ moral causes—of drunkenness, of reverse 
of fortune, of grief, of domestic unhappiness, and of other evils,’’? why does 
he not propose, in the case of each convict, to ascertain which of these moral 
causes has led to his offence, and to modify his treatment in relation to it? 
The enlightened physician does so in cases of insanity : andif the governor 
of the prison is dealing with ahuman being ina closely analogous condition, 
why should the cause of his irregularities be ignored ? 


We beg the reader to peruse Mr. Burt’s description, above quoted, of the 
mode of treatment pursued in Pentonville prison, of the men whose minds 
are bordering on an unsound condition, who are “ deficient in vigor, and 
are very susceptible of delusive impressions,’ and to judge how far it is 
adapted to their condition. But Mr. Burt, in his anxiety, apparently, to 


; meet the public demand for severity, scarcely does justice to himself and, 
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the Pentonville system. Many persons confound solitary with separate | In the colony, these are no longer supplied by zealous guardians analogous 


confinement, as if they were the same thing; but they differ in some im- 
portant particulars. Solitary confinement consists in locking up a criminal 
in a cell by himself, and leaving him there without employment, books, or 
communication with any human hging, even his food being presented to him 
in silence. This treatment depresses the whole organism so severely that 
it is very apt to produce insanity. Separate confinement certainly implies 
that the criminal shall be locked up in a cell by himself, apart from vicious 
associates, and to this extent it may be regarded as solitary ; but under it, 
says Mr. Burt, the prisoner is supplied with work, books, and instruction. 
He is, more or less, educated in knowledge and virtue, and trained to indus- 
try. He is visited daily by the schoolmaster, chaplain, warders, and gover- 
nor, who hold social converse with him, cheer him in his solitude, and en- 
courage him to enter on a course of industry and honesty, as the only one 
calculated to promote his own permanent well-being. Under this system, 
the means of action for the body and mind are toa certain extent provided ; 
and the isolation is resorted to in order to separate him from vicious com- 
panions and temptations to immorality. 

The effect of this treatment necessarily varies with the mental and bodily 
constitution of the individual. If he is weak, it renders him weaker in all 
his functions. Ifhe is robust in body and has large organs of the animal 
propensities, it sobers and quiets him, and renders him impressible. When 
applied to this class, the eulogiums generally pronounced on the separate 
system are intelligible. When thus administered, and not too long contin- 
ued, we believe it to be not at variance with the laws of the human organ- 
ism, farther than all imprisonment within the walls of a gaol must necessa- 
rily be so. If the cell is dry, well ventilated, and kept at a proper temper- 
ature, and if the food is sufficient for wholesome nutrition, all the functions 
of animal and moral life may, for a certain length of time, be successfully per- 
formed in such circumstances. The stimulus of external objects and vicious 
companions being withdrawn, the first effect is to subdue the mind of the con- 
vict to seriousness and reflection, if he be capable of them ; perhaps to sadness 
and melancholy. The second stage, however, issoon reached. The mind and 
body become accustomed to the new circumstances,and relief is found in labor 
and mental exertion. Moral desires, now awakened and encouraged, give 
hope and energy ; and the prospect of an improved position in society when 
the prison doors shall be opened, renders perseverance in duty agreeable. 

In the course of time, however, these influences, partly by becoming fami- 
liar, and partly by fulfilling their objects, lose their salutary effects. When- 
ever they cease to stimulate, to cheer, and to sustain the prisoner, the limit 
of their remedial influence has been reached : a condition of painful excite- 
ment supervenes, which the ignorant designate as impatience and insubor- 
dination, but which in truthis the reaction of the organism now suffering 
under artificial restraint, too long continued to be endurable. The prisoner 
has passed through the first and second stages of his mental disease ; and if 
the discipline has been effective, he is now convalescent ; 2. e., his animal 
propensities, by the absence of stimulus, have been so weakened, and his 
moral, intellectual, and social faculties have been so awakened, strength- 
ened, and directed to proper objects, that his whole nature longs for a field 
of more extended action—in short, for a natural social position. At this 
stage, separate confinement ceases to be useful. 

It was the object of those who instituted the Pentonville system to send 
the convicts at this stage of their probation to the colonies, in the belief 
that they were reformed ; and if a selection had been made of individuals 
whose brains and physical constitution promised permanence in their refor- 
mation, the plan might have succeeded: and it may still succeed, for one 
portion of Australia is even yet willing to receive them. We observed the 
following paragraph in the /Vorthern Whig newspaper of 15th September, 
1853 :—‘* Advices from Perth, Western Australia, to the 8th of June. con- 
tain satisfactory accounts of the progress of the colony. Public meetings 
had lately been held, at which the desire of the inhabitants to continue to 
receive convicts from England was strongly and unanimously expressed. 
The number of convicts in the colony at present was about 2000, and it 
seemed to be the general wish that fresh arrivals should take place to the 
extent of 1000 a-year. It appears that a less severe system has been en- 
forced for their treatment than that which has prevailed in the other colo- 
nies, and the result is alleged to have been so favorable as to render of- 
fences, especially those of a violent character, extremely rare.’’ But nosuch 
selection continued to be made, and the experiment failed. We cannot 
wonder at this result, when we consider the effect of suddenly transferring 
the feeble-minded and half insane, and also the strong-bodied, large-brained 
and animal-minded convicts, indiscriminately, from their separate cells, in 
which temptation had been withdrawn, and reforming influences daily ad- 
ministered to them, into each other’s society in a prison preparatory to em- 
barkation, and in a ship during a voyage of four months. What security 
could we have that such men, placed in such circumstances, should land 
undeteriorated, and be capable of resisting the temptations presented by the 
rude society into which they were thrust in the colonies? The laws of the 
human organism enable us to answer this question. Separate confinement 
does not give vigor to the weak, but the reverse: when they, therefore, are 
again exposed to temptation, they will assuredly fall before it, through their 
very feebleness of intellect and moral resolution. In the case of the strong, 


again, it does not eradicate the animal propensities from them: it only 
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renders them quiescent by withdrawing exciting causes. Colonial life pre- 
sents all those excitements anew. Separate confinement does not impart 
additional development to the moral and intellectual organs : it only makes 
them more active by presenting to them influences calculated to excite them. 


to the governor, chaplain, and visitors who administered instruction and en- 
couragement to the convict in his cell: hence, even the strong man, in his 
new circumstances, will be liable to fall away ; and thus only individuals 
possessing the best constituted brains and bodies to be found in the convict 
class will have a chance of continuing in the paths of virtue and rising in 
the social scale, and none but such should ever have been transported. 

The colonies, however, may now be considered as finally closed against 
convicts, and we,must consider what should be done with them at home. 
Assuming that they have undergone the reformatory discipline of separate 
confinement until it has ceased to be useful, what should next be attempted ? 
Again the laws of the organism enable us to answer. The problem is to 
render the weak in mind and body sufficiently strong, and the naturally 
energetic, but viciously disposed, sufficiently quiet, self-restraining, and in- 
telligent, to be capable, at their discharge from prison, of taking their 
places in society without relapsing intocrime. To strengthen the functions, 
their organs must be exercised in conformity with the laws of their consti- 
tution, and those laws require that each function should be employed on its 
own objects. Thus, to give muscular strength and habits of industrious 
application to the criminal of weak organization, he must be supplied with 
nutritive food in proper quantity, and be employed in a way that will exer- 
cise without painfully fatiguing his corporeal frame. To deny him ade- 
quate food, or to exhaust his strength by fatigue, for the sake of punishing 
him, is to use direct means to unfit him for returning to society a reformed 
man. Again, to strengthen the moral and intellectual functions in the weak, 
and also in the viciously disposed, they must be employed on moral and in- 
tellectual objects ; that is to say, the labor enjoined must be calculated to 
exercise the observing and reasoning faculties, and the social circumstances 
of the convict must be framed so as to call his moral emotions into habitual 
action, and to avoid rousing his propensities. Let us inquire, then, to what 
extent these natural conditions of reformation are complied with in our ex- 
isting systems of prison discipline. 

The tread-mill and the crank-wheel are two forms of labor greatly in 
vogue with a large portion ofthe public. On the former the convict is com- 
pelled continually to mount the steps of an ever-sinking wheel, which, in 
many instances, drives no machinery and executes no work; it is simply a 
punishing apparatus. The latter is an instrument of a similar description. 
The convict, by sheer muscular effort, turns the wheel, the axle of which is 
tightened by a screw, so as to render it difficult to move, so many thousand 
times a-day. It also is applied to no useful purpose, and grinds only the 
air. The convicts are sentenced to so many hours mounting or turning per 
diem, without the least reference to their muscular strength ; so that what 
is easy to one is torture to another. The only part of their frames exercised, 
are their bones and muscles, and these are destgnedly tasked to such an ex- 
tent as to produce painful fatigue, the pain being regarded as the most 
valuable element in the treatment ; it is the punitive portion which is relied 
on as the means of deterring persons outside the prison, still innocent in the 
eye of the law, and with whom the convict has no connection, from commit- 
ting crimes, and of forcing the criminal himself to exclaim, ‘I must not 
offend again, for this is what I cannot endure.’ But what says Nature to 
this view? She declares that this process converts labor into severe suffer- 
ing, in some instances into torture, and that it diametrically contradicts 
our true aim, which should be to render labor so agreeable (and under prop- 
er regulations this may be done), that the convict on his liberation shall 
from experience prefer it to profligate idleness. Again, Nature declares 
that labor shall be sweetened by the rewards which she attaches to it when 
intelligently applied and diligently prosecuted. But here, also, the tread- 
mill and the crank-wheel strenuously conflict with her authority ; for they 
impose labor, deliberately excluding intelligence in its execution, and also 
every shadow of profitable result to sweeten it as reward. Are these the 
best modes which the science, religion, and morality of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can devise, to induce the convict, when his sentence is fulfilled, spon- 
taneously to prefer industry to crime? 

Further, exhaustion of the muscular system by hard labor, uses up the 
whole nervous energy of the body ; and when the task is done, it is nearly 
in vain to introduce the schoolmaster and the chaplain to the prisoner : his 
brain is too thoroughly exhausted to be capable of attending to them. 
If the prisoners are locked up in separate cells after such days of exertion, 
sleep is their only consolation, and it is indispensably necessary to enable 
them to answer the next day’s call on their strength. If they are allowed 
to associate, they meet when their whole frames, corporeal and mental, are 
irritated by suffering, and unsolaced by one benefit achieved, one idea 
gained, or one moral impression communicated. By a law of nature, pain 
inflicted without a beneficial object rouses all the inferior passions: we hate 
our tormentors, rebel against their authority, thirst for revenge upon them, 
and considér it meritorious to deceive, thwart, and baffle them by every 
device which our ingenuity can invent. Need we feel surprise, therefore, 
when Mr. Burt informs us that in the second stage of discipline, after libera- 
tion from their separate cells, “with the great bulk of the prisoners the 
conversation is represented to be, what the conversation of such men ever 
has been—profane, licentious, and criminal.’’—p. 73. The convicts con- 
fined in the hulks are employed in labor ashore during the day, but con- 
gregate at night in their floating prisons. ‘“ There,” says he, ‘it is noto- 
rious that every kind of villany is practiced, and even unutterable abomina- 
tions. It has recently been admitted in Parliament, upon the highest author- 
ity, that they are as bad as they CaN be.” —p. 74. We again ask : Is this ara. 
tional preparation for re-entering society, when the sentences are expired 9 
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VAMPYRES. 


We extract the following paragraphs from an 
interesting article on this subject, in a recent 
number of Howsehold Words: 


Of all the creations of superstition, a Vam- 
pyre is, perhaps, the most horrible. You are ly- 
ing in your bed at night, thinking of nothing but 
sleep, when you see, by the faint light that is in 
your bed-chamber, a shape entering at the door, 
and gliding towards you with a long sigh, as of 
the wind across the open fields when darkness has 
fallen upon them. The thing moves along the 
air as if by th® mere act of volition; and it has 
a human visage and figure. The eyes stare wild- 
ly from the head ; the hair is bristling ; the flesh 
is livid ; the mouth is bloody. 

You lie still—like one under the influence of 
the night-mare—and the thing floats slowly over 
you. Presently you fall into a dead sleep or 
swoon, returning, up to the latest moment of con- 
sciousness, the fixed and glassy stare of the phan- 
tom. When you awake in the morning, you think 
it is all a dream, until you perceive a small, 
blue, deadly- looking spot on your chest, near 
the heart ; and the truth flashes on you. You 
say nothing of the matter to your friends; but 
you know-you are a doomed man—and you know 
rightly. For every night comes the terrible 
Shape to your bed-side, with a face that seems 
horrified at itself, and sucks your life-blood in 
your sleep. You feel it is useless to endeavor to 
avoid the visitation, by changing your room or 
your locality : you are under a sort of cloud of 
fate. 

Day after day you grow paler and more lan- 
guid: your face becomes livid, your eyes leaden, 
your cheeks hollow. Your friends advise you to 
seek medical aid— to take change of air— to 
amuse your mind; but you are too well aware 
that it is all in vain. You therefore keep your 
fearful secret to yourself; and pine, and droop, 
and languish, till you die. When you are dead 
(if you will be so.kind as to suppose yourself in 
that predicament), the most horrible part of the 
business commences. You are then yourself forc- 


ed to become a Vampyre, and to create fresh vic-.- 


tims ; who, as they die, add to the phantom stock. 
The belief in Vampyres appears to have been 
most prevalent in the south-east of Europe, and 
to have had its origin there. Modern Greece was 
its cradle; and among the Hungarians, Poles, 
Wallachians, and other Sclavonic races border- 
ing on Greece, have been its chief manifestations. 
The early Christians of the Greek Church beliey- 
ed that the bodies of all the Latin Christians 
buried in Greece were unable to decay, because 
of their excommunication from that fold of 
which the Emperor of Russia now claims to be 
the sovereign Pope and supreme Shepherd. The 
Latins, of course, in their turn, regarded these 
peculiar mummies as nothing less than saints ; 
but the orthodox Greek conceived that the dead 
body was animated by a demon who caused it to 
rise from its grave every night, and conduct it- 
self after the fashion of a huge mosquito. These 
dreadful beings were called Brucolacs; and, ac- 
cording to some accounts, were not merely manu- 
factured from the dead bodies of heretics, but 
from those of all wicked people who have died im- 
penitent. They would appear in divers places in 
their natural forms; would run a muck indis- 
criminately at whomsoever they met, like a 
wild Malay ; would injure some, and kill others 
outright ; would occasionally, for a change, do 
some one a good service ; but would, for the most 
part, so conduct themselves that nothing could 
possibly be more aggravating or unpleasant. 


Father Richard, a French Jesuit of the Seven- 
teenth century, discourses largely on the subject 
of Brucolacs. He says, that when the persecu- 
tions of the Vampyres become intolerable, the 
graves of the offending parties are opened, when 
the bodies are found entire and uncorrupted ; 





that they are then cut up into little bits, particu- 
larly the heart ; and that, after this, the) appari- 
tions are seen no more, and the body decays. 


Voltaire, in the article on Vampyres in his 
Philosophical Dictionary, says: “These dead 
Greeks enter houses, and suck the blood of little 
children: eating the suppers of the fathers and 
mothers, drinking their wine, and breaking all 
the furniture. They*can be brought to reason 
only by being burnt—when they are caught ; but 
the precaution must be taken not to resort to this 
measure until the heart has been thrown out, as 
that must be consumed apart from the body.” 


Traces of the Vampyre belief may be found in 
the extreme north—even in remote Iceland. In 
that curious piece of old Icelandic history called 
the Eyrbyggja-Saga, of which Sir Walter Scott 
has given an‘abstract, we find the following narra- 
tion, which, though not identical with the mod- 
ern Greek conception of Brucolacs, has certainly 
considerable affinity with it: “ Thorolf Begifot, 
or the Crookfooted, was an old Icelandic chief- 
tain of the Tenth century, unenviably notorious 
for his savage and treacherous disposition, which 
involved him in continual broils, not only with 
his neighbors, but even with his own son, who 
was noted for justice and generosity. Having 
been frustrated in one of his knavish designs, 
and seeing no further chance open to him, Tho- 
rolf returned home one evening, mad with rage 
and vexation, and, refusing to partake of any 
supper, sat down. at the head of the table like a 
stone statue, and so remained without stirring, or 
speaking a word. The servants retired to rest ; 
but yet Thorolf did not move. In the morning, 
every one was horrified to find him still sitting 
in the same place and attitude ; and it was whis- 
pered that the old man had died after a manner 
peculiarly dreadful to the Icelanders—though 


what may be the precise nature of this death is: 


very doubtful. It was feared that the spirit of 
Thorolf would not rest in its grave unless some 
extraordinary precautions were taken ; and, ac- 
cordingly, his son Arnkill, upon being sent for, ap- 
proached the body in such a manner as to avoid 
looking upon the face, and at the same time en- 
joined the domestics to observe the like caution. 
The corpse was then removed from the chair (in 
doing which, great force was found necessary), 
the face was concealed by a veil, and the usual 
religious rites were performed. A breach was 
next made in the wall behind the chair in which 
the corpse had been found ; and the body, being 
carried through it with immense labor, was laid 
in a strongly-built tomb. All in vain. The 
spirit of the malignant old chief haunted the 
neighborhood both night and day, killing men 
and cattle, and keeping every one in continual 
terror. The pest at length became unendura- 
ble ; and Arnkill resolved to remove his father’s 
body to some other place. s 

On opening the tomb, the corpse of Thorolf was 
found with so ghastly an aspect, that he seemed 
more like a devil than a man; and other aston- 
ishing and fearful circumstances soon manifested 
themselves. Two strong oxen were yoked to the 
bier on which the body was placed ; but they 
were very shortly exhausted by the weight of 
their burden. Fresh beasts were then attached ; 
but, upon reaching the top of a steep hill, they 
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were seized with a sudden and uncontrollable 
terror, and, dashing frantically away, rolled 
headlong into the valley, and were killed. At 
every mile, moreover, the body became of a still 
greater weigh®; and it was now found impossible 
to carry it any further, though the contemplated 
place of burial was still distant, The attendants 
therefore consigned it to the earth on the ridge 
of the hill--an immense mound was piled over 
it—and the spirit of the old man remained for a 
time at rest. But after the death of Arnkill, 
says Sir Walter Scott, Begifot became again 
troublesome, and walked forth from his tomb, to 
the great terror and damage of the neighbor- 
hood, slaying both herds and domestics, and driv- 
ing the inhabitants from the canton. It was 
therefore resolved to consume his carcass with 
fire; for, like the Hungarian Vampyre, he, or 
some evil demon in his stead, made use of his 
mortal reliques as a vehicle during the commis- 
sion of these enormities. The body was found 
swollen to a huge size, equalling the corpulence 
of an ox. It was transported to the sea-shore 
with difficulty, and there burned to ashes.” 





NATURE AND SCIENCE. 
BY J. REED. 

Kant, the German metaphysician, observes :— 
‘“‘ Perhaps, in all composition, there is no passage 
of greater sublimity, nor among all sublime 
thoughts, any which has been more sublimely ex- 
pressed than that which occurs in the inscription 
upon the temple of Isis, (THE Great MorHER— 
Naturg,) ‘I am whatsoever is—whatsoever. has 
been—whatsoever shall be—and the veil which 
is over my countenance no mortal hand has ever 
raised.’ ”” 

This inscription isindeed sublime. If we con- 
sider Nature as comprehending every animate or 
inanimate creature or production of the globe, it 
is self-evident that it includes every sublime ob- 
ject, and every grand principle of action in life. 
If this great subject is so admirable, let us con- 
sider the source of its sublimity and beauty. 

A true cultivation of the mental powers ren- 
ders the study of nature a pure pleasure. The 
refined poet has the most ardent love of natural 
scenery. And the mind of all cultivated men is 
“sustained and soothed” by the contemplation 
of a beautiful valley—a mountain—or the blue 
arch of the sky. This is because our very being 
is wrapt up in nature. The great works around 
us were formed by the Creator, and their beauty 
is recognized as divine. And next to the venera- 
tion of the Deity is the admiration of his works. 
The love of Nature is then, properly, the mighti- 
est of all loves—but one. 

Let us then, for a moment, follow the course of 
a true admiration of natural objects. A child 
manifests this fondness, first looking upon objects 
and individualizing them,.and afterwards learn- 
ing their names. His mother’s smile, as she an- 
swers his questions, is scarcely more pleasing 
than the gratification of this juvenile curiosity. 
He associates with the name, the form, size, and 
locality of the particular object. He observes 
and memorizes, and soon feels that he is in a 
great world, and is destined to act. He soon com- 
mences his exercises in the garden and upon some 
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favorite playground, that he may acquire a good 
degree of strength, activity, and bodily vigor. 
He does so naturally, because he is to overcome 
and avoid the effects of that constant force—grav- 
itation. He strives to know how far he may leap, 
how fast he may run or climb. But he has other 
instinctive desires of a mental character. By a 
remarkable curiosity or inquisitiveness, he search- 
es every hidden place, demolishes curious objects, 
that he may know their use and internal struc- 
ture. Wandering in the field, he takes his first 
lessons in Geography ; and resorts to the crystal 
brook to gather sparkling stones ; he disturbsits 
babbling stream by miniature water-mills, and 
smiles at the little fluttering wheels as they fling 
up the spray inhis rosy face. He exhibits, then, 
his love of motion and mechanical ingenuity. He 
is buoyant and mirthful if left to enjoy the exer- 
cise of all his natural faculties. He gathers 
flowers in the field, or plants seeds in the garden, 
and watches if he may see them grow. Finding 
the world so vast and objects so numerous, he 
feels the necessity of some efficient method of 
gaining a knowledge of what surrounds him. 


He then learns to read, and is delighted with 
the book of pictures, for he as yet loves nothing 
abstract. But as his knowledge is extended his 
mind turns inward, and after the contemplation 
of himself and of all else within the range of his 
native valley and hills, he feels that he is becom- 
ing a man. 

But fond parents wish that he may be educated 
among the world of mankind. He is sent to the 
city. In the crowded Academy he is tempted into 
the vices of society and decoyed into the philoso- 
phy of the schools. He there sheds his first bitter 
tears from a violated Inhabitiveness, or love of 
home. Here, being annoyed and made to feel the 
pangs of disappointment, he looks upon man in 
a new but distorted aspect. He feels that he has 
exchanged a world of beauty and peace for one of 
wild confusion. He mingles in the whirl of po- 
litical or commercial life; and nature—pure 
nature—his first love, never again meets his eyes 
save at some brief interval from his duties, when 
he revisits with a sad heart his native vale and 
sweet home. 


We have taken this method to show wherein 
nature seems to have been too often violated. It 
is certainly admitted that our earlier inclinations 
are generally true ; and are they not thus fre- 
quently interrupted and broken off? Young men 
have need of amore scientific education. But 
teachers fail to instruct them thoroughly in sci- 
ence, because they are themselves ignorant of 
nearly all laws regulating our secular existence. 
The Scientific Journals now published, accom- 
plish more than the many learned professors, in 
unfolding the practical truths by which we are 
more directly governed. 

Science is the interpreter of Nature, and its 
translation are living, breathing renderings of 
our duty—involving nothing essentially abstract 
—and including little that would oblige us to 
become mere book-worms, or learned men in dead 
languages and philosophical sophistry. The pur- 
suit of the latter being attended by physical dete- 
rioration, and thus, eventually, preventing the 
full development of the mental powers ; while 
the former is almost uniformly attended by the 








enjoyment of health, and the highest state of 
physical and mental perfection. 

Natural philosophers, it has been remarked, 
generally attain an advanced age, being, per- 
haps, the longest lived of any class of men ; which 
results from the plain reason that they are more 
deeply versed in the knowledge of their own 
nature and of the scientific explanation of natural 
phenomena, to which we may add their pleasur- 
able and free occupation. 

But it may be said that, according to the in- 
scription, “the veil which is over the counte- 
nance of nature, no mortal hand has ever raised.”’ 
True, it had not then been lifted, but it is unwise 
to assert that it may not be raised in future. We 
are progressive, and as discovery is added to dis- 
covery, each succeeding one throwing light far 
out onthe “ ocean of truth,’ we shall be enabled 
to proceed, as it were, in geometrical progress- 
ion. 

The immortal Humboldt has said: “We are 
still very far from the time when it will be pos- 
sible for us to reduce by the operation of thought, 
all that we perceive by the senses, to the unity 
of a rational principle. But even a partial solu- 
tion of the problem—a tendency towards the 
comprehension of the phenomena of the universe, 
will not the less remain the eternal and sublime 
aim of every investigation of Nature.” 





FACTS RESPECTING THE 
COST OF GRAVEL WALL HOUSES. 


As the comparative and absolute cost of gravel wall houses 
is a matter of no small importance to those who propose to 
adopt it, the following comparison of an estimate made by a 
practical mason of the cost of a brick block and the actual 
cost of one of the same size made on the gravel wall plan, 
will undoubtedly interest and benefit many readers. - 

Messrs. King & Co., large dealers in rags, &c., in Paw- 
tuxet, R. I., in order to decide whether to build of brick 
or gravel, gave to a practical mason the length and dimen- 
sions of their proposed walls, requesting an estimate of the 
number of bricks required for its structure. His estimate, 
including the cost of hauling and laying, amounted to 
$4,300 for the brick work alone, They determined to try 
gravel, which cost only $1,400, including the foundation 
and cementing the cellars in the lower story, neither of 
which the brick estimate included, yet the outside finish- 
ing coat had not yet been put on. Now, supposing a good 
outside coat could be put on at the same cost as the laying of 
the foundation and cementing of the cellars—and a substan- 
tial one, looking better than brick, could be put on cheaper 
than a foundation could be laid, for plastering is cheap but 
foundation expensive—and we haye a difference between 
$1,400 and $4,800, or $2,900 saved—or a saving of over 
three-fourths. 

These facts were stated to me by Mr. King himself, to 
whom inquirers are referred. His block stands just across 
the street from the Pawtuxet Railroad Depét, and in full 
sight of the cars. 

Mr. King added, that he had put immense weights of 
storage in the upper lofts, and yet not a crack or break had 
appeared in the walls; and that his satisfaction was perfect. 
He added, that he intended to put ona mastic finish. Of 
course this is rather expensive, yet its appearance is con- 
ceded to far exceed that of brick. 

To our eye, brick has an insignificant aspect as compared 
with stone; and that the gravel wall basis is far preferable 
to brick, is rendered obvious from this fact,that the gravel 
basis offers innumerable holes and interstices, large and small, 
and of all possible forms, into which mastic or mortar is 
pressed by the trowel, and which furnish the most perfect 
clenching possible, whereas the smooth and uniform surface 
of brick furnishes no such clenching facilities. 

Another fact about the comparative cost of the gravel 
wall. A young man in Pawtuxet who was obliged to 
build as economical as possible, kept an exact account of 
the cost of walls of a neat, fair-sized house,in which he was 





living, though it was unfinished, which amounted to only 
$240, foundation and cellar included, they having been dug 
and built in the ordinary way. Supposing that foundation 
and cellar under the whole house cost $123, which we 
should consider a fair estimate, his walls proper cost him 
only $115. Now, how far would $115 go towards putting 
up and siding a frame house? Let carpenters answer. AS 
hear a3 we recollect, it was octagonal, and fifteen feet sides 
equal to a twenty-five by thirty-five feet square house, in 
length of wall, yet one-fifth more roomy, Yet we do not 
claim accuracy as to its dimensions, 

Touching cost, however, it is proper to add, that very 
much depends on how much Causality and management 
are brought to the handling of the material. The cost of 
lime is trifling, even when one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per barrel, thirty dollars worth even at that price, being 
sufficient to build a good-sized house. The labor of mixing 
and depositing the material constitute the chief items of 
expense. If, then, your mortar bed and water are handy, 
both to haul material to the bed and pass the concrete from 
it to the wall, the same labor will effect twice or thrice as 
much as if everything works unhandily, or to a disadvan- 
tage. 

If it were in my line, I would contract to put up walls 


four times cheaper than any responsible mason would put 


up the same walls of brick, provided the material was 
handy, and gravel better; that my concrete walls would be 
a quarter better without furrowing and lathing, than his 
with. Butas I am not in that line, I offer my reputation 
for knowledge and veracity as endorsing both the fact and 
the comparative cheapness of this concrete wall. Of course 
other portions of the house are the same by this as by other 
methods. 





FALLING OF GRAVEL WALL 
HOUSES. 


Lvorvs F. Hoimes, asks what we advise a friend of his, 
whose gravel walls fell in last November, to do? Our 
answer is: Add more lime, remix, and throw it back into 
the wall. The fact that this material fell last November, is 
no sign that, if put up in summer, it will fall again. That 
green gravel walls, put up in October and November, 
should fall during a severe rain storm, is less a wonder than 
that any man should be found green enough to put them up 
at this unseasonable time. What school-boy does not know 
that if mortar freezes and thaws before it dries, it crumbles ? 
Of course this same principle applies to gravel walls, be- 
cause both are composed of the same material, stone and 
lime, and the bond principle, lime, is the same in both. 

Then why should this falling of the gravel walls in 
November discourage others from building them in June, 
any more than the freezing and crumbling of a plastered 
wall in winter should discourage others from using mortar 
altogether? The failure occurs, not on account of any in- _ 
herent defect in the material itself, but in its ¢//-timed ap- 
plication. Want of skill and knowledge in the person, 
instead of deficiency in the gravel wall principle, caused 
the fall. One farmer failing to raise a crop of corn because 
he planted in August, should not discourage another from 
planting in May. _* 

Nor are either we, or the gravel wall system we adyo- 
cate, responsible for these failures. “Some write as though 
we were bound to guaran'es the success of every gravel 
wall house. Not so. We built that way, greatly to our 
own advantage; and published the results of our experi- 
ment. If others adopt it and are benefited, they, not we, 
are alone the gainers. But if, through want of skill, they 
fail, the loss is theirs, not ours; while others should learn by 
their failures to avoid casualities. Beginners often make 
mistakes in everything. Shall their mistakes block up the 
road after them, so that no others can follow. And those 
who do not feel disposed to follow our plan, are none the 
worse for its publication. : 


—— ts 





Tur ADVANCE SysteM.—A subscriber writes, 
“J like your Journals and ‘ Life’ first rate, and do not in- 
tend to live without them. Among other good things, is 
your pay in advance system, which has always pleased me, 
One of the rules of my life, is, not to take a paper—no 
matter how well I like it—that won’t stop when the time 
expires that it has been paid for.” : 

M. L. H., Potter County, Pa. 
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PurRENOLOGY.— The Boston Daily Atlas of re- 
cent date, had the following editorial commendatory notice 
of Phrenology: “It seems now to be generally conceded, 
that the configuration of the brain, as indicated by the ex- 
ternal formation of the skull, furnishes a reliable index of 
the modes of thought,habits and propensities of the individ- 
ual. It is therefore only necessary that one should have 
these developments carefully examined and noted by a skil- 
ful phrenologist, in order to obtain an accurate chart of his 
character, determined according to well-established rules, 
and which may prove of incalculable advantage, particu- 
larly to the young, in selecting their vocations and cultivat- 
ing their mental powers The benefit which this important 
discovery of Gall and Spurzheim will ultimately confer 
upon the human race, has as yet hardly began to be appre- 
ciated. Fowler and Wells, No. 142 Washington street, 
Boston, [281 Arch street Philadelphia, and 808 Broadway, 
New York,] are the most eminent and skilful practitioners 
of the science perhaps in the world, and the exactness with 
which they read a person’s character, disclosing to him, as 
if in a moral mirror, all his faults and failings, as well as the 
capacities of his several faculties of mind, is really astonish- 
ing. Phonographic writers are constantly employed by 
them in reporting and writing out the results of these ex- 
aminations. Many young men desirous of obtaining busi- 
ness situations procure these mental charts, as a sort of re- 
commendation. Certainly no recommendation could be 
more reliable, but, at the same time, we consider it asking 
too much of a young man to require him to lay bare all the 
secrets of his heart before being admitted into business re- 
lations. The Phrenologist should be viewed something in 
the light of a Catholic father confessor, who is expected 
never to divulge the secrets entrusted to his keeping, and 
an employer might with less indelicacy demand the privi- 
lege of perusing one’s private letters, than a phrenological 
chart of his character. This question of propriety is, how- 
ever, a matter of taste. We deem Fowler and Wells’ 
charts of the utmost value to those whom they directly 
concern. The large collection of skulls and casts of noted 
personages, to be seen at their rooms, form a deeply inter- 
esting and instructive study. They may be examined 
without charge.” 

Our cabinets are visited by people from every clime. 
The Esquimaux, from the Arctic Regions; the Indians, 
Flat-Heads and others, from the Rocky Moconiablit ; China- 
men from the celestial Empire; Japanese, New Zealand- 
ers, Hotentots, Cannibals, Algerines, Egyptians, Turks, 
Greeks, Poles, Hungarians, and people from all civilized 
eountries, and from barbarous tribes. We also have skulls 
and casts from the heads of men and animals from all 
quarters of the globe. A constant accession of rare speci- 
mens are being made to our Cabinets or Museums, which 
are. always open and FREE to visitors, 


—— 


PHRENOLSGICAL LECTURE AT RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 
Otsego county, New York.—At the close of a course of ten 
lectures on PHrEeNoLoey, by Mr. H. B. Gresons at Rich- 
field Springs, the following preamble and resolutions were 
reported by a committee, and on motion of Dr. SonE=RMER- 
HORN unanimously adopted. 

Haying listened with pleasure to the lectures of Mr. 
GIBBONS On PHRENOLOGY and its practical utility, There- 
fore 


Resolwed, That we recognize in Mr, Gibbons a master of 
the science, abundantly competent to instruct the candid 
and inquiring; and well calculated to restore PHrENoLOGY 
to confidence, where it has suffered from the ignorance of 
pretenders. 

Resolwed, That Mr. Gibbons has not only given the 
highest satisfaction as a pleasing and popular lecturer, and 
the most positive evidence that PurENoLoey is true and of 
the utmost value in training and educating the mind; but 
that he has also in a clear and able manner vindicated the 
science from the imputations of a tendency to fatalism and 
infidelity, by clearly showing its high moral tendency and 
strict harmony with the letter and spirit of revelation. 

Resolwed, That Mr. Gibbons bears with him our highest 
esteem, and that we cheerfully recommend him as a gentle- 
man every way worthy the confidence and support of ev ery 
community; and speak for him a welcome reception 
wherever he may go. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
presented to Mr. Gibbons, also to theAmmRIOAN PHRENOLOG- 
IOAL JOURNAL, “ Otsego Democrat, ” “Otsego Republican,” 
and “ Freeman’s Journal,” for publication, 


Hon. James Crypr. Dr. W.S. Scnermernorn, M. D. 
H. Coteman, Esq. J. L. Comsroox. 

More@an Bryan, Chairman. 
Richfield Springs, Otsego Oo, N. ¥., March 18th, 1855, 
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To LECTURERS ON PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLO- 
Gy.—All articles requisite for the complete elucidation of the 
above sciences, for sale. Manakins imported to order. Ar- 
ticulated Skeletons $5 to $50. ‘Bkulls, with Jaws and 
Teeth, from $4 to $10.. 

Fow er & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 

New Onrteaxs.—Our friends in the South will 
usually find an assortment of our books for sale by J. C. 
Morean, New Orleans, who will be happy to furnish them. 
He will also take subscriptions for the PHrenoLoGioaL and 
WaAteER-CURE JOURNALS, and Lire ILLUSTRATED. 





Our Popular Family Journals. 





FowLER AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, publish the following Popular 
and Scientific SertaLs, which afford an excellent 
opportunity for bringing before the Public all 
subjects of general interest. 





THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND 
Heratp oF Rerorms. Devoted to Hydropathy, 
its Philosophy and Practice ; to Physiology and 
Anatomy, with illustrative engravings; to Die- 
tetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published monthly, in convenient form 


for binding, at One Dollar a Year in advance. 


We know of no American periodical which presents as 
great abundance of valuable information on all subjects 
relating to human progress and welfare —WV. Y. Tribune, 


The most popular Health Journal in the world.—Zve. 
Post. 


Lire InLusrrATeD. A New First- 
class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts; to ENTeRTAIN- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Progress. Designed to 
encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELI- 
ANCE, and AcTIvITy among the people ; to point 
out the means of profitable economy, and to dis- 
cuss and illustrate the LEADING IDEAS OF THE DAY; 
to record all signs of pRroGREss ; and to advocate 
POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Its columns contain Original Essays—Histori- 
cal, Biographical, and Descriptive ; Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure ; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc. ; Articles on Science, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the 
Markets, General News, and every topic which is 
of importance or interest ; all combining to ren- 
der it one of the Bzsr Famity NewsPaPers IN THE 
Worip. Published Weekly, at Two Dotiars a 
year, in advance, 


We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the 
Union.—Rhode Island Reformer. 


Certainly one of the most beautiful specimens of news- 
paper printing we have ever seen.—Buff. Ch. Advocate. 





For Tures Dotiars, in advance, a copy of Lirr 
ILLusTRATED, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
the Warpr-Curz JouRNAL, will be sent to one 
address. 


(as Now is the time to subscribe. Communt- 
cations, New Books for notice or review, and 
Sussorrptions, should be addressed to the PuB- 
LISHERS, as follows : 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broapway, New York. 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


The Phrenological Journal. 


VOLAR ELE 


A New Vouvme of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
RAL commences with the Juty number. The following 


Prosrrotus explains our objects. 


The Phrenological Journal 
is published in New York on the first of each month, 
and is devoted to Human Science, Art, Literature, General 
Intelligence, Progress, and Reform. 


Practical Phrenology, 
which forms a leading feature, will be fully explained, 
amply illustrated with the portraits of the virtuous and the 
vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical interests, 
situations, and pursuits of mankind, 


Physiology, 
or the Laws of Life and Health, will be clearly defined, 


illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto being, “A sound mind in a healthy body.” 
Signs of Character; or, Physicgnomy. 

The external signs of character, as shown by shape, ex- 

pression, and natural language, will be presented. 
Home Education 

will occupy much attention, and we shall strive to con- 
yey just the kind of knowledge that parents require, as a 
guide in the discharge of their important duties. 


Young Men 
will find the Journal a friend and foster-father to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
and positions in life will be discussed in the light of Phre- 
nology and Physiology, so that every one may know in 
what pursuit he would best succeed. 

Psychology, 
which seems to open to the world a new field of interest 
in the empire of mind, will be thoroughly examined, dis- 
cussed, and developed in its various relations and bearings. 

Mechanics—New Inventions. 

At least one-half of the wealth and prosperity of the 
world is dependent upon Consrructrvennss. The various 
mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inventions ex- 
plained, and illustrated. 

Engravings, 
to illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, numer- 
ous and beautiful, will commend the new yolume to all 
readers of taste. . 
The Mechanic, 
the Merchant, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the - 
Student, the Teacher, and the mother, will find each number 
of the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


To Friends and Co-Workers. 
Every individual who is interested in human progress, is 
earnestly invited to aid in extending the circulation of the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE, 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty Copies,one y’r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, postparp, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, devoted 
to the highest happiness and interests of man, written in the clear 
and lively style of its practiced editors, and offered at the low price 
of one dollar a year, must succeed in running up its present large 


circulation to a much higher figure.—Nrew York Tribune, 
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OUR COUNTRY’S GREATEST 
NEED. 

ParTrioTisM is a natural human element, and 
manifested even by brutes. Itis but an extension 
of the Inhalition and the friendly elements. 
Beast, bird, fish, ant, insect possessit. The entire 
race have evinced it from the beginning until 
now. And it is strongest in those most elevated 
in the human scale. Reader, hast thou this 
sound dove of country warmly glowing in thy 
soul? Is Inhabitiveness large and active? If 
so, the annual return of our nation’s birth- 
day—forever be it hallowed—affordsa a fitting 
season for its renewed exercise ; but if not, it 
affords a good opportunity to cultivate this 
virtue. And surely, if anything were needed to 
enkindle even dormant patriotism into a warm 
state and glowing flame of devotion, the existing 
of our own nation, at peace with all the world 
and with herself, in contrast with the state of the 
European nations, furnish it. No extra taxes to 
support bloody wars. No conscriptions or drafts 
to recruit a buried army. Exactly such a code 
of laws as the sovereign many desire. A most 
abundant harvest of grains and fruits waiting to 
fill our garners and cellars. No prevailing sick- 
ness or public scourges. Incomparably superior, 
as a nation, and in its social arrangements, 
to every other nation on the face of the earth. 

Well, then, thankful for all this, may every 
good citizen, while observing our national jubi- 
lee in spirit, inquire at the shrine of consolation, 
“ What does our country need to perfect its in- 
stitutions,and enhance its prosperity? To answer 
this patriotic question, in the name of Phrenolo- 
gy—this science of man—is the special object of 
this article. 

In what, then, does a country’s greatness. con- 
sist? Not in her extent of territory—sometimes 
an element of weakness—nor in her mines of 
gold and silver, not even in her agricultural re- 
courses, but in her people. What though the 
richest mines of every description were ramified 
throughout all her borders without men to work 
them, would they not be useless? And the more 
they are wrought, the more will they contribute 
to a country’s wealth. Men without mines are 
better than mines without men, for the men can 
find other channels of industry. To look at every 
citizen as a commodity, as a contributor to 
national wealth, as a source of power to his 
country—pray, what other compares with hu- 
manity ? , 

And the more so the more he accomplishes. 
One stirring, able, enterprising citizen is a 
public benefactor to any community in which he 
moves; especially if he has capital, and this 
furnishes work and money to those in want of 
them. And is not every laboring man a bless- 
ing to community ? To a farmer who wants a 
day’s work in the harvest field, the laborer is as 
great a blessing as the farmer is to the laborer. 
The want of labor is often greater than its cost. 
In fact, in what does a nation’s greatness consist, 
either on the battle field, or on the farm, or in 
the work-shop, but in work—with head, with 
hands,—but in something done? Compare our 





nation to-day with itself fifty yearsago. It is 
much greater, and annually reincreasing in 
greatness. But what confers this increase? The 
amount of work done, or ends accomplished 
throughout the nation, over and above existing 
consumption. A village grows. How? By 
means of the houses built, machinery set in 
motion, business transacted, that is work done, 
all kinds included. And the growth of our coun- 
try is but the growth of its cities, villages, 
and farming districts—the railroads built and 
worked, commerce carried on, land cleared, 
business done, &c. Of course the more there are 
to swell this labor, the greater the nation. Do- 
nothing drones, like parasites, live off from their 
country, instead of contributing to its greatness. 
But all who do anything useful with head, 
hands, pen, or tongue, swell their country’s 
resources and greatness, and deserve public 
thanks. Head-labor is of course higher than 
hand labor, yet both contribute to the public 
weal. Then let his country protect and smile on 
all its workmen, and both prize and reward 
them. 


Nor matters it from what quarter this labor 
is imported. Whether Irishmen or native born 
citizens builds us a railroad, it matters not as 
far as its contribution to the public good is con- 
cerned. Nor aught foreign muscle to be ignored, 
or embarrassed, or any way discouraged. On 
the contrary, our country should invite, not 
expel, workmen of all grades and qualities from 
abroad, both as a personal convenience to its 
citizens, and as a means of public prosperity. 


Of course, whatever great primal condition 
enhances work—-production—also enhances our 
country’s greatness. Does any such condition 
exist, now generally overlooked? There does. 
What is it? 

Are these positions correct? Is oris not work 
of all kinds the grand basis, means, and measure 
of a country’s greatness? Is or is not HEALTH 
the grand instrumentality and means of this 
work? Then will not promoting health promote 
both this works, and of course a nation’s 
growth? 

Without it, what can a nation do or become? 
Can it win battles, cultivate fields, manufacture 
goods, or do or enjoy anything whatever? Then 
the jirst need of the public is public health, 
as of the citizen, individual health. Of course 
whoever, whatever promotes health, becomes a 
public benefaction, but whoever injures it, is a 
public curse. 

Of course, then, the dissemination of the health 
laws and conditions promote the public weal, 
and enhances a country’s greatness more than 
any other condition whatever. All good lectur- 
ers on health and hygiene stand at the head of 
public benefactors. Nor does our country now 
need any one thing as a means of public pros- 
perity as much as health. With it, the same 
number of inhabitants would accomplish much 
more labor, business, exertion, than now, and the 
country improve in proportion. Is this not so? 
Yet, who ever broaches health as a means, and 
especially as the great means of national pros- 
perity ? 

Especially is this applicable to the rising race. 
Now, over one-half of all our children die in 








childhood. This cuts off, at one fell blow, over 
half the increase of our country’s greatness. 
Parents cannot afford to lose so many, or even 
any, of their children. Nor can our country. 
Could the country afford to burn all her public 
buildings, ships, and property of all kinds? 
And yet enough children die annually to create 
many times more than all put together, provided . 
all lived and worked to a good old age. Let us 
figure a little. 

Suppose that a child, if always healthy, could 
work enough to feed, clothe and educate itself 
up to twenty, and enough after seventy to 
house, feed, and clothe himself for the balance 
of his life, and this estimate is often verified in 
fact, even without attention to the health con- 
ditions. This fifty years for labor, and three 
hundred days per year gives fifteen thousand 
working days to each person. 

New York city alone loses some thirteen thou- 
sand juveniles annually, besides many more that 
die too young to be counted. Here, then, are 
the bases of ninety-five million working days 
lost to our country annually in a single city, 
How many railroads would this build and work? 
How many factories construct and pun? How- 
mauy inventions devise? How many thoughts 
originate? How much business transact? How 
much work accomplish? Let us estimate. 

The Hudson River Railroad cost about twelve 
millions—a very expensive road, All its con- 
tractors, car-builders, and all any way concerned 
in getting itup, made handsome profits. Though 
many of its common workmen received only a 
dollar per day, yet many others received several 
dollars in the shape of profits and bonuses, so 
that, to average work at one dollar and fifty 
cents, probably a low estimate, it took -nine 
million days’ work to build it. Of course the 
13,000 children, if they had lived to work the 
fifty years above supposed, would have created 
and equipped over ten such roads—a vast 


amount of national wealth and prosperity. 


But many good railroads cost only from $15,000 
to $20,000 per mile. Then is not our inference 
correct, that, at the former sum, every man 
would build a mile and a half of railroad in a 
life time? At 3,000 miles of rail to the Pacific, 
and an average cost of $21,500 per mile, one man 
would build a mile in a life time, and all those 
children who die in New York annually, would, 
during a long and perfectly healthy life, be able 
to make four railroads to the Pacific? How 
astounding this loss! 

Or if not building railroads, they would be 
doing some other kind of labor equally beneficial 
to the body politic. 


“ But half are females,” saysone. Granted; but 
can and do not females labor as well as men? 
German women are as good in the garden as 
men. And are not females slaves both able and 
required to work with, and as hard as the 
males? We instance the building of railroads 
only as a measure of the power lost to the coun- 
try annually in the death of these 13,000 children 
in New York alone, as compared with their pro- 
ducts if brought up in perfect accordance with 
nature’s health conditions. And that all who 
are capable of being born, are also capable of 
living to a good old age, and remaining able to 
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work hard and constantly, is a first physiological 
truth; which, however; we will not now stop the 
current of our remarks to defend. 


Two things should be added, that if parents 
but observed the health laws, their children 
would grow up capable of accomplishing from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. more than men 
now do, and that twice as many children would 
be born as now—two conditions which at least 
quadruple these astounding calculations above 
made. 

Readers, we do not institute these calculations 
as absolutely correct—though we believe them 
to be underrated—-but only as a motive to 
enable us to approximate towards the losses sus- 
tained by our country in the premature death of 
so many of our children. If these data do not 
suit you, make your own, and then figure up the 
amount of work 300,000 children that now die 
annually under ten, would accomplish through- 
out the natural period of a hale, hearty, healthy 
life, down to a green old age. The amount they 
would achieve beggars all description. And 
this loss annually/! And in addition to which 
is the weakness and sickness of all our invalid 
adults.” ~« 

Contemplate this loss from another stand- 
point. If one-half of all our young die before ten, 
would they not, if they should live, accomplish 
as much as the smaller number that survive? 
Of course, then, all our nation’s work, business, 
thought and productions of all kinds, which now 
swell our country’s greatness, would be doubled, 
and our national growth and power be redoubled 
above what they now are. 

All this, besides what all the descendants of 
these deceased children would effect ! 

Then, in view of all this, what single national 
need at all compares with that of health—know- 
ledge? Wespeak of it as of bank capital, or 
any other national commodity. Truly, in this 
field the harvest is great, but the laborers are 
few. 

In this light, look at the water-cure treatment 
as an element of national greatness. By all the 
juvenile lives it has saved, by all the resuscita- 
tions of adults it has effected, who otherwise 
must have died much sooner than now, by all the 
additional strength it has imparted to all its 
subjects, has it contributed to our nation’s great- 
ness, and deserves her thanks. 

And has not the dissemination of phrenological 
truths enhanced this knowledge of the life-laws 
and health conditions? Not that we would un- 
duly glorify our own vocation, but that we would 
ascribe ‘“ honor to whom honor is due.” Let it 
long continue and enlarge its man-saving sphere. 

It remains to add, that both morality and in- 
tellect contribute to our nation’s greatness; 
and health contributes to them both, and truly, 
to our country’s moral power. “A sound mind 
in a strong body.” Physical debility is promo- 
tive of peevishness and a general inflammation 
of the animal propensities. As intemperance 
causes vice by inflaming the nerves and passions, 
so anything else which affects the nerves in like 
manner, breeds sinful proclivities. If all were 
perfectly healthy, there would be incomparably 
less of the coarse, gross, rough, rowdyish, vicious, 
animal, and criminal among men than now. But, 





only to state, not to argue this point, comes 
within the scope of our present purpose. 

As patriots, then, as well as lovers of our race, 
should each both preserve our own health, by a 
faithful observance of the health conditions, and 
also teach them, by precept and example, to our 
countrymen. 








THE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR 
LAW. 


To oBEY our Country’s Laws is the first duty 
every republican citizen owes to himself, his fel- 
low-citizens, and his country. Whether arbi- 
trary governments, who use their power only to 
extort and oppress, should be obeyed, is another 
question. But in a government like ours, where 
the citizens make, repeal, amend their own laws, 
it is the bounden duty of every member of the 
body politic, to make rigid obedience to them a 
matter of duty and conscience. What would so- 
ciety be without law? Certainly no better when 
laws are set at nought. They are instituted for 
and subserve the common good. The simple, 
only basis of our government is that the majority 
shall rule ; and an inexpressible glorious prin- 
ciple it indeed is. See to what unexampled pros- 
perity it has conducted ourcountry. Behold what 
individual and social happiness it has wrought 
out. By the value of the republican principle, 
by all the benefits it is showering down s0 co- 
piously on all, by all the superiority of our Gov- 
ernment over every other on earth, is every citi- 
zen bound to obey every law. In this obedience 
consists its excellence. Those who are not willing 
to be governed by the sovereign majority should 
remove out where “ the Star Spangled Banner” 
waves not, protects not. Discard the protection 
of republican laws, or else yield obedience to 
their mandates. Who but despises prison con- 
victs? Why? Simply because they have broken 
laws enacted by the august majority. Then why 
not hold in equal contempt any who violate any 
other law—that which prohibits the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, for example? Nor willany but 
despicable characters array themselves against 
the laws of so good a country as ours. Let li- 
quor dealers be pointed at and shunned, both 
because engaged in a most despicable and de- 
moralizing business, and also because they open- 
ly and wantonly violate the laws of the land. 
Let such class themselves where they belong— 
with criminals. 

And let every citizen see to it that they are 
punished—see to it that all our laws are en- 
forced. Is it not the solemn duty of every cit- 
izen to inform against thieves and murderers, 
and do his best to bring them to punishment? 
Then why not liquor dealers also. In this coun- 
try every man is virtually, and ought to be prac- 
tically, police officers, to see our laws enforced. 
Then why not as respects liquor selling also? 

And let those who persist in their violation 
beware. In this country no lawis to be long 
trampled on with impunity. That same sover- 
eign majority which demanded and secured the 
passage of the prohibitory law, will see it en- 
forced. All the patriots are not yet dead. The 
blood of 1776 still flows in the veins of the mass- 
es of our people, and that blood will see to it 
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that our laws are enforced. To maintain that 
this law will not, or cannot be enforced, is sim- 
ply ridiculous. As though all patriotism, all re- 
gard for law, were already extinguished. So far 
therefrom, the masses love their country, and 
would obey and enforce even bad laws. A few 
rowdies may “kick against the pricks’ at first, 
yet that same stern, uncompromising, puritani- 
cal spirit which“planted our government, will 
stand by it. 

And let foreigners, many of whom talk 
loudly of openly resisting this law, beware— 
first, lest they bring trouble on themselves ; and, 
secondly, as a matter of decency, how ill-man- 
nerly, how ungrateful, if, seeking shelter or en- 
joyment, they sought and obtained admission 
into a stranger’s house, they should violate all, 
its rules, and raise disturbance. In and by com- 
ing, they agreed to abide by the ordinances en- 
acted by the majority. Their staying is a per- 
petual declaration that they will do so. If any 
must violate law, let it not be adopted citizens. 

If the law is bad, discuss it till you effect its 
repeal, Till then obey. Or, if you persist in 
disobeying, prepare for the worst. Do not dis- 
obey unless you are willing to incur its penalty ; 
for, depend upon it, they will be enforced. We 
are a law-loving, and a law-abiding people. Re- 
member that. Nor have we the least fear of 
bloodshed in executing the liquor law. We have 
too few sufficiently foolhardy to make the at- 
tempt. And those who do, will soon be put down. 
Justice may sleep for a day, but will soon awake 
to execute the liquor law, as it now does the 
other laws enacted by the majority. 


—Ehbents of the stonth. 


DOMESTIC. 
Uran.—Advices from Great Salt Lake City 


give an account of the trial of the Indians who were con- 
cerned in the murder of Capt. Gunnison and his party on 
the Sevier River, in October, 1853. Col. Steptoe soon after 
arriving in Utah, made a demand on Caw-Osh, the chief of 
the Par-Vant Utahs, for the delivery of the murderers. 
Arrangements to this effect were made, and a military 
party, under the command of Major Reynolds, was sent to 
take charge of the murderers at Fillmore City, the head- 
quarters of the tribe. He returned to Great Salt Lake 
City with four men and a squaw who had helped to strip 
the dead. On being brought to trial, the most decided evi- 
dence appeared against the criminals, showing them to 
have been guilty of deliberate murder, but the jury brought 
in a verdict of manslaughter in the second degree, and they 
were sentenced to three years’ imprisonment. It was ac- 
knowledged by several members of the jury that they had 
received directions from Brigham Young to render the ver- 
dict which they gave. After receiving it, Judge Kinney, 
who presided at the trial, declared that it was in direct vio- 
lation of the evidence. By the last accounts, the Indian 
prisoners sentenced to three years’ imprisonment made 
their escape from the new jail, a few miles from the city. 
The murderers of Gunnison have thus entirely eluded the 
hands of justice. Thus ends Col. Steptoe’s expedition. 
The Colonel was sent out to Utah expressly to obtain 
redress for Gunnison’s murder. He did all that Jay in his 
power, but we have seen that every effort has been frus- 
trated. Great excitement prevails in Salt Lake City, and, 
if the “Gentiles” were strong enough, Brigham Young 
would be lynched. Col. Steptoe has declined the nomina- 
tion of Governor of Utah, and Judge Kinney, Chief Justice, 
has been offered the appointment. He has stated that he 
willaccept. Col. Steptoe’s command were to leave Salt Lake 
City on the 5th April for Rush Valley, and start from that 
camping-place for California in the beginning of May. 
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Riot my PortLanp.—There has been a liquor 
riot in Portland, Maine. On Saturday night a noisy mob 
assembled about the building used as the City Liquor 
Agency, and attempted to break into it and destroy the 
liquor. The police attempted to preserve the peace, but 
failing to do so, and the crowd becoming more threatening, 
two military companies were called out. At a late hour 
the mob broke into the building, when the military drawn 
up on the opposite side fired a volley, killing Ephraim Rob- 
bins, of Eastport, second mate of the bark Lowisa Eaton, 
of Portland, and wounding several others, some of them 
severely. A squad of the Rifle Guard then charged the 
crowd with bayonets, which rapidly dispersed them. 


Liquor Law 1n Boston.—Paran Stevens, the 
landlord of the Revere House in Boston, has been sentenced 
by the court to pay a fine of twenty dollars and costs, for 
selling liquor, and to be imprisoned twenty days in the 
House of Correction. From this sentence he appealed, and 
gave the requisite bonds. But he seemed a little ashamed 
of his position, and was very anxious that his name should 
not appear in the papers. On this a Boston journal re- 
marks :—“ We have no disposition to treat Mr. Stevens un- 
civilly, but we cannot see the justice of such a request, and 
cannot make any discrimination. With all suitable defer- 
ence to Mr. Stevens, we entertain the belief that persons 
who sell immense quantities of liquor in splendid palaces 
are doing very much more mischief than those who sell in 
the dirty cellars of Ann street.” 

THe Liquor QuESTION IN BRooxLyn.—Judge 
Rockwell has given the Grand Jury at Brooklyn a very 
clear and able charge on the subject of liquor sales between 
the 1st of May and 4th of July. He instructed them in 
plain terms that every sale in quantities less than five gal- 
lons, either to be carried off or drank on the premises, 
within this period, except the seller had a license under the 
new prohibitory law, was a misdemeanor, and that they 
were bound to indict the offenders. Judge Strong at Suf- 
folk, Judge Brown at Putnam, Judge Dean at Queens, and 
Judge Culver in the City court, have previously expressed 
similar views in their respective charges. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Courts in the Second Judicial District 
are agreed on this question. 

New Hampsurre Senators.—James Bell and 
John P. Hale were recently elected on the part of the 
House of Representatives United States Senators from the 
State of New Hampshire, Mr. Bell for the long term, and 
Mr. Hale for the short one. J 


TuE RiGuts OF SCHOOLMASTERS AND PARENTS.— 
A case of considerable interest was lately tried before Jus- 
tice Ladd, of Cambridge. <A citizen of Newton was com- 
plained of for an assault upon the master of a school of that 
place. It appeared that the master was in the habit, as is 
now the general custom, of keeping the child of defendant, 
with other scholars, after school hours, to learn her lessons, 
which had been imperfectly recited during school hours, 
The parent believing that the detention was illegal, went to 
the school-house and demanded his child. This was after 
regular school hours. The master said that the child 
should go as soon as she had recited her lesson. The parent 
attempted to enter the school-room to take his child, but 
his entrance was resisted by the master, and the assault 
upon the master was the result. The court ruled that the 
keeping of a child until the lessons of the day had been per- 
fected, was legal: that the parent, in attempting to enter 
the school-room, in opposition to the will of the master, 
was in the wrong: that a child placed at school by the 
parents is under the control of the master until regularly 
dismissed; and that a parent cannot withdraw the child 
from school during the day against the master’s will, except 
through the intervention of an officer and the school com- 
mittee. The defendant was fined $30 and costs, 

A Desperate Drrp.—aA fiend, in the shape of 
a colored man, named George Parker, near Dover, Del., 
lately murdered two of his own children, in the presence 
of some eight or ten men, then set fire to his house and 
threw the bodies into the flames, This man is a desperado, 


of immense strength, and of such agility as to be a match 
for half a score of ordinaly men. He was not secured until 
he had been shot three times; and though ironed—feet and 
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hands,—could be got into prison only by means of a halter 
round Lis neck, by which he was dragged head foremost 
down the prison stairs, 


GOVERNMENT Mepau.—A silver medal has 
been east by the Government, which is to be presented to 
masters and crews of vessels rescuing Americans from ship- 
wreck on the ocean, One face represents a sailor clinging 
to a broken mast, with the wayes dashing round him, and 
gulls hovering over him, the rescuing ship being seen sail- 
ing up, in the background. On the reverse side is a wreath 
of Jaurel and ivy, encircling thirty-one stars at the head 
and the American eagle at its base, with space enough be- 
tween them in which to engrave the inscription the medal 
is to bear. MPs 

Kanzas.—We have intelligence of fresh out- 
rages in Kanzas. A young lawyer, named Phillips, has 
been seized at Leavenworth by a party of Missourians, car- 
ried to Weston, Mo., his head shaved, his face blackened, 
then ridden on a rail through the town, accompanied by 
hideous music, and put up at auction and sold by a negro. 
The mob was still unable to make him leave the terricory, 
and when he was released his brother took him back to 
Leavenworth. 


THE Hoosac TunneL.—It is said that there are 
400 men at work on the Hoosac Tunnel. In the meanwhile, 
the road between Troy and Greenfield is to be completed 
and run as soon as possible; passengers being carried by 
stages over the Hoosac mountains, 


BripaL Parry Poisonep.—A marriage party 
from Washington County, Maryland, were poisoned by eat- 
ing custard in which arsenic had been placed. Some 
twenty-five of them are not expected to live, the bride 
among the number. As to who committed the act remains 
a mystery. All the servants are also sick from eating the 
custard, 


Tae Arctic ExpepiTion.—The expedition that 
has been fitted out for the Arctic seas, to search for Dr. 
Kane and his comrades, left New York on Saturday, June 
2d. The two vessels, the Release and the Arctic, were 
taken from the Navy Yard to the anchorage at Staten 
Island on Thursday afternoon. Dr. Kane sailed from New 
York May 31, two years ago, with a crew of sixteen men,— 
his vessel, the little bark Advance, being fully provisioned 
for three years. He has not been heard from since July, 
1853. It is presumed that he entered: Smith Sound during 
the summer of that year, aiming to reach the open sea 
round the pole, where he believed Franklin had gone. The 
following winter was extremely severe, and the conclusion 
is that the Advance was so firmly frozen up that the suc- 
ceeding summer did not release her from the ice. Dr. 
Kane intended, before entering Smith Sound, to leave a 
supply of provisions at Cape Alexander, and his friends 
think it probable that he has returned_to and is now at that 
place. 


A Durt.—On Monday afternoon, June 4, four 
young gentlemen, well known in the faster circles of New 
York society, left this city for the purpose of fighting a duel. 
The provocation which had brought the two principals to 

“this point of deadly hostility was of a quite frivolous charac- 
ter. One of them told the other he was not rightfully a 
member of a club frequented by both; the lie was retorted; 
and a flip of a glove across the face constituted the final 
insult which only blood could expiate. The duel finally 
took place on Wednesday morning near Niagara Falls, its 
result being that both parties were wounded. The chal- 
lenger, Mr. F. Leavenworth, was shot in both legs, the ball 
penetrating one and lodging in the thigh bone of the other. 
Mr. J. B. Breckenridge was hit in one leg only, the ball 
passing clear through the calf. Both men are said to be 
excellent shots, and the wonder is, that at the murderous 
distance at which they fought—eight paces,—both were not 
killed. 


—_—— 


Fire—Loss or Irvine’s Wasuineton.—On the 
evening of May 30, John F. Trow’s printing establishment 
in Ann street was destroyed by fire. Among the property 
destroyed were twelve thousand five hundred copies of the 
12mo edition of Irving's Life of Washington, and also a 
quantity of paper provided for a third impression of the 











octavo edition ; but, fortunately, owing to the special pre- 
caution of the printers and publishers, the stereotype plates 
of both editions were all safe in the vaults, with the excep- 
tion of a few pages on the press, which will be replaced in a 
few days. Not a line of the manuscript was lost, (as great 
care is taken to preserve all the manuscript in a safe,) ex- 
cept the few pages actually in the hands of the compositors. 
The printing of the second volume will be commenced: 
immediately, and subscribers will only have to wait a week 
or two longer for the first volume. Beside the loss of the 
large 12mo edition of Washington, (and this edition cannot 
be issued for some time,). Messrs. Putnam & Co. lost the 
wood-cuts of their great illustrated work on Art and Indus- 
try, which cost about $12,000, and about 100 reams of print- 
ing-paper. Their loss was only partially covered by insur- 
ance, as the small edition of “ Washington” was to have 
been removed, but they will proceed immediately with the 
new impression of the octavo edition of ‘‘ Washington,” 
trusting to the indulgence of subscribers, who are assured 
that they will receive their copies in the order of their 
names, at the earliest possible moment. 

Women’s Ricuts.—The Women’s Hospital in 
Madison avenue, in this city, was opened with appropriate 
exercises Saturday morning, June 2d. It is said to be the 
only institution in the world exclusively set apart for the 
treatment of the diseases of women. 

Barnum’s Basy SHow.—This unique exhibition 
was held last month, according to previous announcement, 
at Barnum’s Museum. It was open for five days, during 
which time it attracted an immense crowd of visitors, and 
called forth general satisfaction. The number of infants 
exhibited was one hundred and forty-seven, including 
twins, triplets, and nondescripts. 


PERSONAL. 


JAMES RusseLL LowELt, the poet, sailed in the 
St. Nicholas, for Hayre. He has been appointed to succeed 
Longfellow as Professor at Cambridge, and goes abroad to 
prepare himself for that post. 

Rieut Hon. T. B. Macavtay has just been 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Amsterdam, in 
the class of Literature, Languages, History and Belles Let- 
tres;—together with our compatriot, Jacob Grimm, the 
grammarian; Ranke, the historian; Lepsius, the archxolo- 
gist, and other learned men of European reputation, were 
elected. 


JoHN McMutten has been unanimously elected 
Librarian of the New York Society Library. 


—_— 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Levi S. Lirriesonn, Esq., father of Speaker 
Littlejohn, died in Albany on the 1st inst. He was one of 
the oldest forwarders of that city. 


SamurnL RockwEt., of Trenton, N. Y., died on 
the 27th ult. Mr. Rockwell was probably the oldest person 
in Oneida County at the time of his decease, being in his 
104th year. He was a native of the town of Wethersfield, 
Conn., and in 1800 removed with his family to the town of 
Trenton, where he has since resided. He was at the battle 
of Saratoga, and witnessed the surrender of Burgoyne’s 
army, and participated in many of the events of that event- 
ful period. 


Rosert Dorwon, Esq., a venerable and much 
respected citizen of Catskill, Green Co., died in that village 
on the 29th ult., aged 71 years. He has from early life en- 
joyed the unlimited confidence and friendship of his towns- 
men. He has filled various offices of trust, from Supervisor 
to Presidential Elector, and was an honored member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1846. 


FOREIGN. 


Accounts have been received that the French 
had driven the Russian garrison from a strong position of 
defence before Sebastopol, and had themselves occupied it. 
The loss of both sides was not less than eight thousand men. 
Since then, two most important strategic movements haye 
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first was the seizure and occupation of the Russian position 
on the Tehernaya, which was effected with but little loss, 
the enemy retiring before the Allied advance. The other 
success was yet more important, being nothing less than the 
capture of Kertsch, the destruction of the Russian squadron 
and fortifications there, and the obtaining of entire possess- 
ion of the Sea of Azoff, in the waters of which the Allies 
have now fourteen steamers, The enterprise was accom- 
plished without the loss of a man, the Russians having 
themselves destroyed their defences and retired. The pos- 
session by the Allies of the important station of Kertsch, 
whence the garrison of Sebastopol drew most of their sup- 
plies, must exercise a speedy influence on the siege. 


Wuen the British war-steamer Driver was 
sent into the Baltic to serve the vessels lying there with 
the official notice of the blockade, she found among others 
the American ship Samuel Appleton, of Boston, which she 
also served with a notice to clear out within six days, A 
day or two afterward, being out cruising, fell in with the 
Appleton, and an officer was sent on board to examine her 
papers. They were found perfectly in order, whereupon 
the officer demanded to see the bills of lading. The Ameri- 
can captain objected to this, and began to make difficulties 
which excited the suspicion of the British officer; so he in- 
sisted on their production, which was at length complied 
with, when it turned out that the Appleton had just landed 
at Baltish port 50,000 rifles and 10,000 revolvers, beside 
about 800 bales of cotton as the ostensible cargo. The ship 
was carefully overhauled, but nothing eontraband of war 
was found on board. 


Witerary Wotiees. 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
JourRNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evrorean Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be post-paid, and directed to 
Fow.er AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 














Star Papers; or, Experiences of Art and Na- 
ture. By Henry Warp Brrouur. New York: J. C. 
Derby. [$1 25.] 

We need do no more than announce the publication of 
this elegant and interesting volume. It contains thirty-two 
of those Star contributions to the Independent, which 
form so delightful a feature of that paper, and which are so 
well calculated to inspire a love of beautiful objects in 
nature and in art. These essays are preceded by a few let- 
ters written home from Europe, which add much to the 
interest of the work. They who take this book with them 
into the country will have a very pleasant travelling com- 
panion; and they who cannot go into the country may find 
consolation in the vivid pictures of rural loveliness that Mr, 
Beecher has drawn for them in these pages, 

1. Smrra’s Primary Groarapny. Designed for 
Children. Illustrated with one hundred and twenty-six 
engravings and twenty maps. Twenty-fifth edition. 2. 
SmrrH’s Quarto Grograpuy. For Schools, Academies, 
and Families: designed as a sequel to the Primary. 
Illustrated with thirty-two steel maps and numerous en- 
grayings. Thirty-third edition. 8. Smrrn’s GrocRAPHY 
AND ATLAS; on the productive system. Latest revised 
and improved edition, containing a compendium of AN- 
ormnt Grograpuy. By Rosweiu ©. Surra, A.M. New 
York: Daniel Burgess & Co. 

The veteran author of these works has been blessing the 
youth of this country with his excellent school-books for a 
quarter of a century, and still, in these days of competition, 
when similar publications are literally swarming upon us, 
his works maintain their position at the very head of their 
class. This fact cannot but be regarded as highly significant 
of their popularity and value, 

The three works named above constitute a complete sys- 
tem of geography, so graded as to be suited to every class 
of pupils pursuing the study. 

The Prutary is a neat, simple, attractive little volume, 
well calculated to win the affection of a child, and retain his 
interest to the end. 

The large size of the Quarro allows the combination of 
Atlas Maps and Text-book in one work. This is in itself a 
complete system, concise and practical, and we think, in 
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many respects, the best we have seen. It has many admir- 
able features. 

The GrocRAPHy AND ATLAS complete the series. This 
revised edition contains all the late changes in territorial 
boundaries and political governments,—the new discoveries 
in the Arctic regions and other distant parts of the world, 
and the results of the most recent censuses of the United 
States, Great Britain, and the continent of Europe. The 
department of Ancient Geography is, we believe, peculiar 
to this work. A treatise on Physical Geography, and a se- 
ries of Review Questions, are also among the excellent fea- 
tures of this Geography and Quarto, 


BiancHE Drarwoop; a Tale of Modern Life. 
New York: Bunce & Brother. 12mo, 407 pp. [Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

This is emphatically an American novel in all its inci- 
dents, scenery, and characters, and does no discredit to 
American talent. The writer is unknown to us, and, if we 
judge aright, a debutant in authorship,—but, be this as it 
may, the production before us is a most successful one. 
The New York Zxpress speaks of it in the following strong 
terms :— 


“Tn the plot and conduct of the story, we do not recall 
another American work of the kind which displays so skil- 
ful a development, or so much art in its elaboration. From 
the first pages to the end, the interest is graduated with 
accelerating intensity, and that interest is so mainly depend- 
ent on the masterly yet delicate disposition of the materials, 
that we are compelled to concede the highest merit, in these 
respects, to the author. The characters are few, but com- 
pletely fill the scene, and they are contrasted with equal 
strength and harmony in the grouping.” 


It is handsomely got up, and does credit to its enterpris- 
ing publishers. 


THe Missine Brive; or, Miriam the Avenger. 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sourawortn. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. 12mo,635 pp. [Price,prepaid by mail, $1 62.] 
This is the last, and perhaps the best, of Mrs. Southworth’s 

productions, and exhibits her remarkab’e talents as a writer 

of fiction in very favorable light. It is said to be founded 
on fact, and is unquestionably a work of thrilling interest, 

The principal characters are, admirably drawn, and their 

action throughout well sustained and consistent. The gifted 

author’s numerous admirers will hail its appearance with 
great pleasure, and read it with avidity and delight. 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH Punctuation. Designed 
for letter-writers, authors, printers, and correctors of the 
press; and for the use of schools and academies. With 
an Appendix. Containing rules on the use of capitals, a 
list of abbreviations, hints on preparing copy and on 
proof-reading, specimen of proof-sheet, éte. By Joun 
Wixzson. Boston: John Wilson & Son. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1.] 

Strange as it may seem, most of our newspaper contrib- 
utors, and many of our authors, are almost entirely ignorant 
of the art of punctuation. If our papers and books come 
from the press pointed with a tolerable degree of correct- 
ness, the circumstance is due to the fact thatthe compositor 
and proof-reader are less ignorant on this subject than the 
writer; but compositors and proof-readers are far from in- 
fallible in this matter, and there is a great lack of uniform- 
ity, to say nothing of correctness, in pointing, even among 
printers, Here is a work which writers, proof-readers, and 
compositors may alike study with profit. We dissent from 
some of the author's views, but think the work, on the 
whole, a good one, sae 
ELEMENTS oF Criticism. By Henry Homan, of 

Kames. Edited by Rrv. James R. Bory. New York: 

A. 8, Barnes & Co., 1855. 12mo, 486 pp. [Price, prepaid 

by mail, $1 50.] 

This is a new and carefully-revised edition (with omis- 
sions and additions) of a well-known and much-esteemed 
work. It was originally published in the reign of George 
Ill, of England, nearly a hundred years ago; yet there 
seems to be no other work, even at this date, which is fitted 
to supply its place. The work is still in demand, and we 
are glad to see an every way unobjectionable edition of it 
placed within the reach of the public. The omissions 
deemed advisable by the editor have not detracted at all 
from the value of the work, while they haye made room 
for a large amount of valuable matter, selected from modern 
authors, who have treated certain topics more philosophi- 
cally and more accurately than Lord Kames. The mechan- 








ical execution of this yolume is highly creditable to the 
publishers.—Life Illustrated. 


HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT IN ALL AGES AND Na- 
TIONS. By Wirtram Howirr, New York: Calvin 
Blanchard. 12mo, 274 pp. [Price, prepaid by mail, 87 
cents. ] 

An idea of the design and plan of this valuable little his- 
tory may be gained from the following extract from the 
preface :— 


“This little work presents a concise and concentrated 
view of universal priestcraft, to strengthen the present dis- 
position to abate that nuisance in England: and I think it 
will be sufficient to establish any disinterested person in the 
conviction, that priesteraft is one of the greatest curses 
which has afflicted the earth ;—and in the persuasion, that 
till its hydra leads are crushed, there can be no perfect lib- 
erty: for nothing is more certain than that priests have, in 
all ages, followed one system—that of availing themselves 
of the superstitions of the people for their own interested 
motives; and nothing better attested than the crimes and 
delusions of that order of men treated of in this volume.” 


This work may be obtained of Fowitur & WELIs. 
HIsToRY OF SWITZERLAND. By HeEnn- 

RICH ZsoHOKKE. With a Continuation to the year 1848, 

by Emi Zsonoxxe, Translated by Francis George Shaw. 

New York: C. 8. Francis & Co., 1855. 12mo, 405 pp. 

[Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Switzerland is—to the American, at least—one of the 
most interesting countries of Europe, and this admirable 
popular history of that noble little republic cannot fail to 
be sought after with avidity. It is deservedly popular in 
Switzerland, where it has passed through nine editions. 
It is remarkable for its simple beauty, its conciseness, and 
its strict impartiality. The translation is at once faithful 
and elegant, preserving in a high degree the peculiar excel- 
lencies of the original. The book possesses all the value of 
a history and all the attractions of a romance. 


Tue PracticaL Lanp Drainer. By B. Monn, 
Landscape Gardener. New York: OC. M. Saxton & Co. 
12mo, 190 pp. [Price, prepaid by mail, 62 cents.] 

Now that the attention of the agricultural public is being 
more and more drawn towards the subject of drainage, and 
its benefits are being so clearly demonstrated in practice, 
this work will meet an urgent want. Itis a thorough and 
reliable treatise, in which the most approved systems of 
drainage and the scientific principles on which they depend, 
are explained, and their comparative merits discussed. It 
also gives full directions for cutting and making drains, and 
remarks upon the various materials of which they may be 
constructed. toes 

Lire InLustraTep.—We have noticed that the 
press, with great unanimity of expression, has awarded to 
this family journal a prominent place in the newspaper 
world. It has been among our exchanges but a few weeks, 
and we are satisfied that the praise is not undeserved. Get 
a copy and judge. Terms, two dollars a year. FowLer 
AND Wetzs, Publishers, 308 Broadway, New York.— 
Yonkers Herald, 


Goop Muvsic.—We take pleasure in recom- 
mending to our readers the following new musical publica- 
tions, from the house of Cook & Brotuer, 348 Broadway. 
The “Magic Pen Schottisch,” “May Flower Schottisch,” 
by Wollenhaupt; The “ Four Bells Polka,” (companion to 
the popular “Three Bells Polka,”) and “ Bridal Gift Polka,” 
by T. J. Cook; “The Love that, Dieth Not,” and “The 
Fairies’ Invitation;” “ Sadly my heart is Beating,” by Doni- 
zetti, and ‘Give me a Home ‘neath the Old Oak Tree,” by 
Woodbury :—all beautiful and easy songs. Coox & Bro- 
THER sell superior Boston and New York pianos, and are 
the agents for the unrivalled melodeons of Carhart, Need- 
ham & Co. Strangers would do well to give them a call 
when in the city. 






E. F.—An individual fi 
nevolence small, with larg eneration, would like to be 
informed whether Phrenology points out any means for 
developing the déficient organ. It does: see Phrenology 
Proved and Applied—price, $1 25. May not external appli- 
ances be sometimes successfully used, to modify the shape 
of the brain—at least, in young children?” No. “{When 
there is an inequality in the size of the several organs, does 
not this disparity naturally increase with their growth?” 


Certainly. 
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Fic. 1.—PLan or VILLAGE SETTLEMENT. 


Tue Ocracon Pians or SETTLEMENT, originated 
by Henry S. Cruss. Price, in muslin, 25 cents. Pub- 
lished by FowLer anp WELLS. 

The object of this plan is to combine all the advantages 
of a village, town, or city residence with the pure air and 
healthful pursuits of the country, and to thereby increase 
the desire for engaging in such pursuits. 

On the ordinary plan of settlement, on square farms, set- 
tlers become isolated, and sometimes their nearest neigh- 
bors live at a distance of some twenty or thirty miles, ren- 
dering border life unfavorable to cultivation and refinement. 
On the best plan, where farms are located in close proximity 
to each other, the distance from one farm-house to another 
can seldom be less than one-fourth of a mile, and therefore 
the settlers can afford but little assistance and protection to 
each other; while the advantages of social intercourse, edu- 
cation, codperation, and mutual safety can be enjoyed only 
under difficulties. The societies established for the purpose 
of forming new villages or towns, and of locating persons 
on the land as farmers, have always formed their village 
apart from their farms, so that a member of any of these 
settlement companies, whilst he may possess the right to a 
village-lot,cannot enjoy much village society,and at the same 
time reside on his farm, which is at too great a distance 
therefrom: thus the settlement of the village is necessarily 
retarded, and whilst the farms may be all under cultivation, 
and the farmers in a flourishing condition, but few of the 
village lots may have been improved. Now, by adopting 
the Octagon plan, all the farm-houses would be placed in 
proximity to each other, a good village would be formed 
Srom the very conmencement, and the whole land made 
proportionably more valuable : the farm homestead being 
on a convenient position on each enclosure, whilst at the 
same time it forms a village residence. 

The engraving [Fig. 1] is intended to represent the dispo- 
sition of four square miles of land. It is presumed that 
sixteen persons form themselves into a company for locating 
that amount, according to law which gives to every 
settler in new territory Aahasion right to 160 acres of 
land at $1 25 per acre. Instead,of running roads at right 
angles, and forming square farms;8 central octagon [Fig. 1, 
D Dj, is fixed upon for common, or park ground. Eight 
roads are then formed, diverging from the centre, leaving a 
space between every two roads for enclosures [from A A to 
B B], which each contain 102 acres of land. The residence 
of each settler being placed at the inside end of each en- 
closure, as indicated on the engraving, constitutes one of 
sixteen dwellings placed within about a quarter of a mile 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN oF AN OoTaGon Town. 
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from the centre and twenty-five to forty rods from each 
other, according to the taste of each settler. Thus, each 
residence would front on the common or park, whilst it 
would be on an enclosed farm three-quarters of a mile in 
length with a frontage of six and a half chains on the cen- 
tral octagon, and thirty-two chains on the outside boun lary. 
The four corners [C C C C] contain 584 acres, which can be 
either divided into sixteen meadows, appropriating one to 
each farm, or used as common grass or woodland, according 
to circumstances. In the centre could be placed a building 
adapted for a store or market place, school-room and a 
church, according to plans and specifications given. 


A settlement thus formed would be adapted for the ground 
work of a town, by converting the divisions of the farms 
into <— gyenues, diverging from the centre and form- 
ing, as the population of the settlement increased, streets on 
the plan of engraving [Fig, 2], carrying out the octagonal 
idea in the formation of all the streets. In this way, it will 
be seen, a settler will be enabled, ultimately, to convert his 
whole farm enclosure into lots for gardens, residences, &c., 
by dividing it into suitable parcels for that purpose, the in- 
creased value of which would amply compensate him for 
whatever improvements he may have made thereon. There 
is no more certain and honorable way of acquiring a comfort- 
able independency than by thus improving a portion of the 
earth’s surface. The plan is given in full detail, adapted to 
the formation of, 1st, a Village Settlement; 24, a County 
Settlement; 3d, an Octagon Town; 4th an Octagon City ; 
the whole being drawn to scale, with full explanations, to- 
gether with a table showing the area of each division. An 
engraving is also given of the central building adapted for 
a market-place, a school-room, and a meeting-house or 


‘church, on the octagon plan of building. 


The plan of a settlement adapted for sixty-four families 
or original settlers, is the size which the VEGETARIAN 
Kansas Company is expected to adopt, and is most suitable 
for similar settlement societies, Persons desirous of under- 
standing the whole plan must refer to the work itself. 

With the codperation of from sixteen to sixty-four set- 
tlers on this plan, most of the objections to commencing a 
settlement in new territory are 1emoved, as persons can 
select their own society and settle in neighborhoods where, 
by a union of interests, such buildings can be erected and 
machinery obtained as will enable persons of small means 
to secure these advantages of capital and the friendly 
rivalry of taste and skill which could not be possessed in 
the isolation of ordinary pioneer life, 

At the present time, when provisions are being imported 








into this country, and food is so dear in the cities, while 
millions of acres are lying waste and uncultivated, any 
effort which can be made to increase the attractions of the 
country and its healthful occupations, must be of essential 
benefit to the whole community, and no plan has yet been 
devised which appears so well calculated to inspire the 
dwellers in cities with a desire for the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, horticulture and gardening, and to make them com- 
patible with refinement, and education, and social inter- 
course, as the “ Octagon Plan of Settlement.” 


PHRENOLOGY IN ENGLanp.—The London Cor- 
respondent of Life Illustrated thus speaks of the present 
condition and prospects of Phrenology in England: 


“Phrenology is by no means so generally appreciated in 
this country as in America, and, unfortunately, is at present 
retrogressive than progressive. I think this state of things 
quite susceptible of explanation, but at present I will not 
go into that. We have, however, not a few able phrenolo- 
gists. James Simpson, of Edinburgh, is no more, but 
George Combe yet lives, and there are others who haye de- 
yoted much study and have attained great proficiency in 
the science. One of the most eminent living phrenologists, 
but perhaps the least known beyond his immediate circle 
of friends in this metropolis, is J. D. Holm, Esq., of High- 
gate, near London. This gentleman has devoted more than 
forty years of his life, and a considerable fortune, to its pro- 
pagation. He was the pupil, friend, and executor of the il- 
lustrious Spurzheim, and although upward of eighty years 
of age, has just concluded a course of fifteen lectures to a 
select circle of friends and admirers, among whom I happen 
to be one, at his own house, where with all the ardor of 
youth, with power yet fresh and vigorous, he at once in- 
structed and delighted his audience. Mr. Holm’s phreno- 
logical collection, including the collection of Spurzheim, 
and I believe a portion also of the collections of Gall, is 
perhaps unequalled in extent and variety by that of any 
private gentleman, and includes among the real skulls those 
of Alexander Pope, the poet, and Mr, Casimir Perrier, the 
prime minister of France in the early part of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. The collection of casts include almost all 
the leading and acknowledged great men and great crim- 
inals who have flourished in England during the past fifty 
years. I hope to be able ere long to send you a portrait 
and memoir of Mr. Holm for your American Phrenologi- 
cal Jowrnal, Yam quite sure it will be far fram the least 
interesting of that most interesting series,” 
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CATHERINE “THE GREAT,” 
OF RUSSIA. 


Ir was during the reign of this empress that Poland was 
partitioned, that the Orimea was conquered, that Suwar- 
Tow fought, that it became a settled object of Russian policy 
to annex Turkey. She was originally a German princess, 
Sophia Augusta, of Anhalt-Zerbst; but on embracing the 
Greek religion, she assumed the name of Catherine Alex- 
fewna. She was born about the year 1729, and in 1745 was 
married to Peter, a grandson of Peter the Great, and after- 
wards Emperor under the title of Peter III. Their union 
at first seemed to promise happiness; but soon the young 
husband was deprived, by the small-pox, of that which alone 
had rendered him agreeable to his wife, a handsome coun- 
tenance. From that hour he was an object of disgust to 
Catherine, and she began a career of debauchery more 
enormous, more shameless than any other recorded in his- 
tory. Lover succeeded lover with capricious rapidity, and 
there is reason to suppose that Paul, who was afterwards 
emperor and the father of the late Nicholas, was not the 
legitimate child of his mother. Peter, meanwhile, who was 
“a smoker, a drunkard, a gamester, and a debauchee,” was 
kept in ignorance of that which was a standing jest among 
the courtiers, 

At length, however, the eyes of the stupid husband were 
opened, and he hastened to the reigning empress to demand 
vengeance upon one of the lovers of his wife, a high func- 
tionary of the empire. The man was deprived of his office. 
Catherine, in disgrace, abandoned by the fawning crowd of 
courtiers who till now had lavished upon her all their flat- 
teries, was obliged to accompany her husband to a distant 
fortress. There she continued to receive the visits of her 
favorite, who entered the fortress each time in a new dis- 
guise. He was caught at length, and taken into the pres- 
ence of Peter, who at first in furious tones threatened to 
hang him, but in a few minutes his anger cooled, and, 
struck with some absurdity in the lover's disguise, he burst 
into roars of laughter. Thenceforward Catherine appears 
to have gone on in her revolting career unhindered and un- 
regarded by her husband. 

In 1762, Peter III. and Catherine were crowned emperor 
and empress of Russia. On assuming the reins of govern- 
ment, it is conceded by Russian historians that Peter per- 
formed many wise and clement actions. He forgave those 
who had offended him during the previous reign; he re- 
called a large number of exiles from Siberia; he suppressed 
the “Secret Chancery,” a kind of political inquisition, the 
very name of which made Russians tremble; he gave some 
new privileges to the nobility, and enfranchized the serfs on 
the estates of the Church ; he introduced’some reforms into 
the administration of justice. But, unfortunately, his exer- 
tions, which might haye conciliated the favor of the nation 
were baffled by his obstinacy in introducing Prussian man- 
ners into his court, and Prussian tactics into hiscamp. He 
had been brought up in Germany, and had conceived a 
fantastic admiration for Frederic the Great. He dressed in 
the Prussian uniform, and aped the great Frederic in some 
of his well-known peculiarities of Speech and manner, to the 


disgust of the Russian populace, Catherine went all lengths 
in an opposite direction, and sought by every means to flat- 
ter the national prejudices. She attended the churches, 
wore the national costume, and took frequent opportunities 
of displaying her fine person in public, Her lovers, and the 
nobles who aspired to her arms, seconded her efforts to ac- 
quire popularity, and to deepen the popular dislike of the 
emperor, 
The unhappy Peter, aware of his wife’s permanent infi- 


delity, and suspecting that she aimed at the supreme power, © 
determined at length to rid himselfof her. On the night — 


named for her arrest, Count Orloff approached the bed of 
the empress and awoke her from a profound sleep; she 
started up suddenly, and saw him by the side of her couch. 
“Your majesty,” said he, ‘has not an instant to lose; pre- 
pare to follow me.” He immediately disappeared. COather- 
ine quietly called her maid, and both dressed themselves 
hurriedly, and disguised themselves, so as not to be recog- 


. nized by the sentinels who guarded the castle. Scarcely 


were they ready, when Orloff came to conduct them to the 
carriage which awaited them at the end of the garden; he 
seized the reins, and drove towards St. Petersburg with such 
rapidity, that the strength of the horses gave way, and the 
empress was compelled te complete her journey on foot. 
Fatigued and covered with dust, she reached the capital at 
seven o'clock in the morning. She repaired immediately to 
the quarters of the guards, many of whom had already been 
gained over; for, says a writer, “if there be a Russian who 
can resist flattery, there is not one who can resist gold.” 
On her arrival the soldiers, half dressed, rushed from their 
barracks and crowded around her with loud shouts, In a 
faltering voice she said, that she had fled to them to escape 
the fury of the Czar, who that very night had intended to 
put her to death, as well as her son, the heir to the throne, 
and that she relied upon the protection of her faithful troops. 
The guards responded with enthusiasm, swearing to die-for 
her. A priest was sent for, who, crucifix in hand, received 
their oaths. Thus sanctified by religion, the contagion 
spread, until every regiment in St. Petersburg was enlisted 
upon her side. 

Without waiting for the enthusiasm to subside, she pro- 
ceeded immediately to a church, where everything had been 
previously prepared for this astounding usurpation, An 
Archbishop, clothed in his robes, and surrounded by priests 
of venerable age, awaited her at the altar, where, placing 
the imperial crown upon her head, he loudly proclaimed 
her empress of all the Russias, under the name of Catherine 
the Second. The nobles awoke to hear at once of the con- 
spiracy and its complete success; with Russian facility they 
hastened to swear fidelity to the new empress. Ere noon, 
she was riding along the ranks of the assembled army, 
clothed in the uniform of the guards, and receiving the ac- 
clamations of the whole population. She dined before an 
open window, at each moment saluting the people, and the 
sun went down on a bloodless and undisputed revolution. 

Peter, meanwhile, was journeying gaily into the country 
in a truly Bacchanalian fashion, surrounded by giddy youth, 
and gidddier women, When the news reached him he was 
overcome with terror, and amid the multitude of counsellors 
could come to no resolution. The imperial party at length 
directed their way to Cronstadt, then, as now, a great naval 
depét and a fortress defended by the sea. “Who goes 
there?” exclaimed the sentinel as Peter approached. “TI, 
the Emperor,” said Peter, advancing. “There is no Empe- 
ror,” was the soldier’s reply ; and all along the line arose the 
cry, “Long live the Empress Catherine.” Baffled every- 
where, the miserable monarch wrote to his wife confessing 
his errors, and offering her a share in the Empire. She dis- 
dained a reply. Then Peter offered to cede the Empire to 
Catherine, only asking permission to retire into Holstein 
with his mistress and a friend. The answer was a command 
to repair to St. Petersburg, which the craven Czar obeyed 
There was still a deeper deep of humiliation to which the 
unhappy man was destined to descend. As he and his 
friends approached the palace of the Empress they were 
seized and insulted by his side; and himself, the Czar, strip- 
ped of his orders and at length of his clothes, with only a 
shirt on his back, remained for some time on the staircase 
of the palace exposed to the derision of the unrestrained 
guards. Soon he was conducted to prison, where, after con- 
fessing his incapacity to govern, and abdicating the throne, 
he was secretly strangled by the faithful Orloff. An impe- 
rial ukase announced on the following day that it had 
pleased the Almighty to remove Peter to eternal life, 
Thenceforward, for more than thirty years,Catherine swayed 
the destinies of the Russian people. 
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We can only allude to the events of her reign. Her first 
acts were to reward those to whom she owed her throne, 
and by terrible examples to strike terror into those whom 
she suspected of disloyalty. In 1767, she invited deputies 
from every province of the empire to assemble at Moscow, 
for the purpose of improving the eode of laws. This meet- 
ing, however, obtained more glory for the Empress than 
good for the empire, In 1771, the capture of the formidable 
lines of Perecop by a Russian army, rendered Catherine 
mistress of the Crimea, and for the first timé made the Rus- 
sian people acquainted with the plague. In 1778 began the 
dismemberment of Poland, which led, in 1795, tothe annihi- 
lation of the Polish nation and the division of that country 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria; Russia receiving 
much the largest share. In 1775, she invited Voltaire to her 
court, which the Satirist declined, though he continued to 
correspond with the empress for many years. It was to the 
compliments of Voltaire, that Catherine was indebted for 
the great estimation she enjoyed in Europe. When the 
Jesuits were expelled from many European countries, she 
wrote to the Pope, announcing her determination to protect 
that order, and inviting the Jesuits to remove to her domin- 
ions. “Who knows,” wrote she, “if Providence does not 
intend to make these pious men the instruments of a union 
long desired between the Greek and Roman Church.” The 
wily Jesuits, however, were not to be enticed. Of her 
numberless wars with the Turks and the eastern nations we 
have not space to speak. She died in 1796. 

A French historian sums up her character in the follow- 
ing words: “She aggrandized Russia at the expense of its 
inherent strength. She undertook many things, completed 
but few; and posterity sees in her reign little more than a 
striking example of disorder and disorganization, The scan- 
dalous chapter of her amours is the most innocent part of 
her history. What a train of lovers! The German writers, 
whose exemplary exactitude allows nothing to be lost, have 
published a biographical account of these functionaries, il- 
lustrious or obscure; and they present a huge catalogue. To 
obtain asmile from the empress but one thing was required, 
personal beauty and vigor. All of the lovers on their retire- 
ment received in lands, money, or jewels, 2 handsome for- 
tune, The office of fayorship was never vacant for twenty- 
four successive hours during thirty-five years; a short ab- 
sence, a trifling illness, in him who occupied it, sufficed for 
his being superseded. Almost all the women of the court, 
after the example of their august sovereign, had favorites ; 
even those who were destitute of passion, had athletic young 
lovers, merely for the sake of being in the mode. Through 
ostentation, Catherine purchased some libraries, collected 
some paintings, and flattered some literary celebrities. Shoe 
composed for the instruction of her grand-children a great 
number of tales, allegories, and dramas; but her letters to 
Voltaire give a more favorable opinion of her intellect than 
those performances.” 

The career of Catherine II. is perhaps the most striking 
illustration of the evils of despotic power which history 
presents. To this day, however, it is the fashion in Russia 
to speak of her as one of the greatest of sovereigns; and the 
new emperor, in his first manifesto, declared his intention to 
pursue the policy of “Peter, Catherine, Alexander, and our 
father.” The late Countess of Blessington wittily said, in al- 
lusion to Catherine's numberless paramours, “ Catherine I. 
was called the mother of her people ; Catherine II. might 
have been styled their wife.” 





A New LEcTurRER IN THE FieLp.—The Sandy 
Hill, (N. Y.) Herald of recent date, has the following:— 
“Those who have read the interesting articles upon Phrenol- 
ogy, and the Natural History of Man, which appeared in 
the PHEENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, will be pleased to learn that 
there is a prospect that the author, Dr. Wa. C. Rogzrs, may 
visit us and lecture‘upon Phrenology. The Dr. spent seve- 
ral years in the Albany Medical College, where he graduated, 
and he now has all the accomplishments of a scholar, united 
to a vigorous philosophical intellect, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of his profession as a Phrenologist.” 

We congratulate the public upon this new accession, and 
extend the right hand of fellowship to Dz. Rogzrs. Of his 
competency, integrity, and high moral worth, we can speak 
with the most unqualified assurance. 

Our friends everywhere, who may have the good fortune 
to make his acquaintance, will be glad to hear him expound 
illustrate, and apply our noble and beautiful science. We 
hope to number Dr. RogErs among our regular contributors 
and co-workers, 
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* GENERAL CANROBERT. 


THE commander of the French forces in the Crimea is one 
of the many French officers who learned the art of war and 
rose to distinction in the province of Algiers. He was born 
in the village of Lot, in France, near the birth-place of the 
immortal Murat. He graduated from the military school of 
St. Cyr, and obtained his first commission in 1828. In 1882, he 
accompanied his regiment to Algiers, where he soon won a 
captaincy and the cross of the Legion of Honor, by his gal- 
lantry in action against the renowned Abd-el-Kader. He 
fought through several campaigns in Africa, always with dis- 
tinction, and usually with an increase of rank. In 1852, he 
had fought his way to a brigadier-generalship, and returning 
to Paris, he was made general of division and aid-de-camp to 
Louis Napoleon, then Prince-President. At the coup d’etat, 
he favored the ambition of that extraordinary man, and met 
with his reward in being named second in command to Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud, in the army of the East. On the death of the 
Marshal, after the battle of the Alma, General Canrobert suc- 
ceeded to the chief command of the French army. Little 
is known either of the character or the talents of General 
Canrobert. He appears to have conducted his share of the 
siege of Sebastopol with prudence and daring; but no oppor- 
tunity has yet occurred for him to prove to the world his 
real quality as the commander of an army. Time may decide 
the question of his merit. 


Wuat O’CLock ?—Variation in time is a source 
of very much perplexity to travellers, Starting from New 
York in the morning with a watch timed for that meridian, 
the traveller, at evening, finds his time one half howr too 
Jast, and when he arrives here, his watch is thirty-five min- 
utes ahead of the good old clock on the mantle, which never 
tells a lie. Or, going West, starting from Sandusky, Ohio, 
in the evening at six o'clock, when he arrives in Toledo his 
watch is three minutes too fast, and, awaking the next 
morning in Chicago, he finds his usually reliable time 
keeper twenty minutes too fast! In order, then, for every 
man to have the right time, it is necessary to know of the 
variation of time between his own place and those East and 
West; and to accommodate our readers, we have obtained 
from a friend, the following correct table, Remember it, 
and when you travel you will find it useful—subtracting 
from Sandusky time when you go West, and adding to it 
when you go East: 


SLOWER THAN SANDUSKY. 
Cincinnati, - - - - - Tmin. 9 sec. 


Columbus, - : - - 1 min. 22 see. 
- Toledo, - - - - - 8 min. 15 see. 
Chicago, < - - - 19 min. 22 sec. 
8t.Louis, - - - -  - 80 min. 11 sec. 


Indianapolis, - - - 13 min. 80 see, 
New Orleans, - - - - 29 min. 10 sec, 


FASTER THAN SANDUSKY. 


Cleveland, a0 Uraesbhin elds 4 min. 09 see, 
Pittsburg - ot ita ils - 10 min. 42 sec. 
Erie, - <i Sei koe w ieee Trin. 25 Sec, 


Buffalo, ST SOEs ew - 
Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, So ee ry coreky a 
NOW NOT ee ea 
Albany, - - - - - 
Boston, - - a pwe - 


15 min. 10 see. 
22 min. 50 sec. 
80 min, 11 sec, 
84 min. 45 sec. 
85 min. 51 see. 
46 min. 33 sec, 


Op Men.—Hon. Josiah Quincy, senior, who is 
now a very old man, but possesses an unimpaired intellect, 
was called upon at a recent festival at Harvard College; in 
the course of his speech he referred to that part of the toast 
which called him up, and which designated him as a man of 
years,and to the sympathy, orrather pity, which young men 
generally seemed to feel for those older than themselves. 
They often seemed to think that old men like himself were 
unhappy. 

He wished to disabuse his young friends, and tell them 
that all this was sympathy thrown away. As far as his ex- 
perience was concerned, old age was the happiest part of a 
man’s life. He had got rid of the nonsense of love, the 
grumblings of envy, the cares of ambition, and the thou- 
sand other troubles which beset man; and he must be hap- 
py if he has followed the laws of nature and virtue. A man 
who has abused his youth, must not complain if the dregs 
of life are insipid and nauseous; he has acted like a boy, 
who, having received his food for a day, eats it all up in the 
morning. 

There need be no loss of memory in an old man if he has 
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GENERAL CANROBERT. 


done right, He had visited old Mr. Adams in 1825, when 
the latter was 90, and found him reading Cicero*de Senec- 
tate; and when the subject was broached by Mr. Q., by re- 
ferring to a phrase in that author, which says that old men 
lost their minds for want of exercise, Mr. Adams said that 
it was true, that an old man was like an old horse; if you 
wanted him to work, you must work him all the time, and 
that old age was an excellent time to cultivate the mind. To 
enjoy an age of joy and peace, the young man should seek 
to do that which is admired in the old man, and the old man 
should endeavor to retain the vivacity and fire of youth. 


Tur Epenezer Socrety.—This society, located 
near Buffalo, into whose affairs the Legislature last winter 
authorized an investigation, give the following account of 
themselves: ‘“* We number at present just about one thou- 
sand souls, Our lands comprise now 4,500 acres, of which 
only 2,500. acres are under cultivation, the rest is pasture 
and timber land. The common fund out of which the land 
has been paid for, and the improvements made thereon, 
amounts now, round numbers, to $300,000,to which fund, in 
successive years, each member has contributed according 
to his ability, relinquishing all claims for interest, or any 
other prerogative for the money paid in, which is credited, 
however, to the members on the books of the community. 
Our manufacturing branches consist of one woollen factory, 
with 2} sets of carding machines: one ditto new, with one 
set not yet in complete running order; one tannery with 25 
vats; one grist-mill with three run of stone, and three saw 
mills with one saw ineach. A religious fund for building and 
maintaining school and meeting houses is set apart, now 
amounting to $30,000. 


Goop Stock.—To every farmer who has occa- 
sion to raise a colt, a calf, a lamb, or a pig, or indeed any 
animal, I would say, first: see that the intended parents are 
healthy, and neither very young nor in the decline of life. 
Second: that they are not near relations. Third: that the 
intended dam be “well treated” after conception, These 
are the first requisites.—Life Illustrated. 

Stove Fruits.—If you have choice stone fruiis, 
and especially on young trees, thin off something of the 
superabundance, and the remainder will more than repay 
the trouble in the size and quality which it will attain. 

CaTERPILLARS.—These pests are alarmingly 
numerous this season. If suffered to remain unmolested, 
they will not only destroy the crop of fruit, but mostly the 
growth of the tree for the present year, <A pole with a 
spiral brush on the end of it, a pair of sharp eyes and steady 
hands, will put an end to a host of them in a couple of 
hours, beginning at sunrise. It is miserable economy to 
delay it. 


—_—— 


One or PuHaraon’s Danrias.—Lord Lindsay 
states that, in the course of his wanderings amid the pyramids 
of Egypt, he stumbled on a mummy, proved by its hiero- 
glyphics to be at least 2,000 years of age. In examining 
the mummy after it was unwrapped, he found in one of its 
closed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. He was interested 
in the question, how long vegetable life could last, and he 


therefore took that tuberous root from the mummy’s hand, 
planted it in a sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews of 
heaven to descend upon it, and in the course of a few weeks, 
to his astonishment and joy, the root brought forth and 
bloomed in a beauteous dahlia, 
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Abuertisements, 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





For afullpage, one month, . « « $7500 
For one column, one month, . . ° 20 00 
Fo a half column, one month, oes 12 00 


Fo; acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


REPUBLICAN NOBLES! 


Just published, a book of over 400 pages, 12mo, entitle d 


OUR COUNTRYMEN; 


Or, Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans, 

By B. J. Lossing, author of ‘‘ The Pictorial Field 
Book of the Revolution,’’ etc, Illustrated by one 
hundred and three Portraits, all engraved expressly 
for this work. 


This book is a “multum in parvo” 


of information, which every American should 
possess, and is tru'y an American Book, It con- 
tains condensed, yet comprehensivesketches of the 
lives of three hundred and twenty-five of the most 
eminent charac’ers that have illumined the Ameri- 
can Galaxy of Worthies since the landing of the 
Pilgrims, written in Mr, Lossing’s felicitous style. 

The execution of the Engravings, Printing, etc., 
is unsurpassed, and it will prove not only an orna- 
ment to every library, but to every mind that pe- 
ruses it. Price $1 50. 

N. B.—Copies sent by mail (postage free) on re- 


ceipt of price 
Address A. RANNEY, 
Publisher and Dealer in Maps and Books, 
No. 195 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell the work in every 
school district in the United States. July1tbd 





Price 25 cents, in Muslin, 


CLUBB’S 


OCTAGON STYLE of SETTLEMENT. 


. 


Address HENRY 8. CLUBB, 
Care of FowLER AND WELLS, 
July tf 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





MATRIMONY. 
A fair-appearing, middle-aged 


bachelor, of retiring habits, peaceable dispo- 
sition, respectable standing, and reliable refer- 
ences, possessed of three thousand dollars, desires 
to form a matrimonial alliance with a lady of a con- 
genial spirit, who can command one or two thou- 
sand dollars, to invest in a farm, secured in her 
own right, Ladies, parents and guardians may 
fee! assured of the good faith of this advertisement, 
and please address, for one month, Oscar RuBEN, 
Post Office, New York City, N. Y¥. 


PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF OHIO. 
The Nineteenth Winter Term of 


Lectures in the Paysio-MepIcaL COLLEGE OF 
Ox10, will commence on the first Monday in 
November, 1855, at the College Hall, Cincinnati. 


FACULTY. 


D. McCartuy, M.D., Anatomy and Physiology. 
W. H. Coox, M.D., Medical and Operative Sur- 


ery, 
A. Gouri, M.D., Institutes and Practice of 
Medicine. 
8. R. Jonrs, M.D., Botany, Therapeutics, and 
Materia Medica. 
8, E. Carey, M.D., Obstetrics and Medical Ju- 
risprudence. ; 
G. W. MircuE.1, Chemistry and Toxicolosy. 
This Institution holds a Charter from the State 
Legislature, and enjoys all the privileges, rights, and 
powers of a University. It possesses an Anatomical 
Museum; Chemical, Electrical and Microscopical Ap- 
paratus; extensive Botanical collections, and a very 
choice Library, Itis the oldest Cojlege of the kind in 
the world, 
Fema.ss are admitted to all the privileges of the In- 
stitution, 
TxRms.—For a)l the Tickets $60. Matriculation $5. 
Graduation $20. 
Circulars and further information can be obtained by 
addressing WM. H. COOK, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty, 
89 E Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 


RABBITS! RABBITS! 


JUST PUBLISHED by C.M.SAXTON & CO., 
152 FULTON STREET, 


THE RABBIT FANCIER, being a 








treatise upon the breeding, rearing, feeding, } 


and general management of Rabbits; with 
remarks upon their diseases and Remedies ; 
drawn from authentic sources and personal 
observation. 


To which are added full directions for the construc- 
tion of Rabbitries, Hutches, &c., together with recipes 
for cooking and dressing for the table. 

By C. N. Bement, author of “The American Poul- 
terer’s Companion,” &c. 

Price 50 cents, Sent free of postage to any part of 
the United States, July It bd. 

















FRAZEE’S PATENT 


Tuis Mitt, for cheapness, dura- 


bility, simplicity and efficiency has no equal. 


It is constructed with eight pieces of timber, 
from five to eight feet long; four pieces of 
plank, from four to six feet long, and about 
1,500 pounds of iron; besides two long bed- 
pieces, a carriage, some small wooden fixtures, 
pulleys, etc. No building is necessary, except 
a shed to protect it from sturms, and no masun 
work is required for the machinery. The common 
up-and-down saw, 6)¢ or 7 feet long, is used, with- 
out sash, gate or mulley, and will saw as large or 
as long timber as any other mill using the same 
kind of saw. It can be adjusted soas torun fast or 
slow in any part of the log. In this way the saw 
can be favored while passing through knots, etc. 

This Mill, being very simple, and having but few 
bearings, has, consequently, but little friction, and 
will saw as much as any other mill with much less 
power, and saw smoother and straighter than any 
other mill now in use, It iy easy to be taken 
apart, and moved to any desired location, requires 
no more labor torun it than any other mill, is much 
less liable to get out of repair, and any mechanie 
can repair or build them, As steam will usually be 
its motive power, it can run at all times, while 
other mills have often to wait for water, or have too 
much water, repairing dams, etc, 
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PORTABL 


One great point of superiority of this Mill over 
any other now in use is its portability, the ease 
with which it can be moved from place to piace— 
taking the few pieces of which the Mill is com- 
posed to the logs, instead of hauling thousands of 
logs, often from long distances, to the mill. Be- 
sides, such a mill can be transferred from hand to 
hand, and is, consequently, more salable property. 
When one has sawed all the lumber he wishes, he 
can sell his mill to go to any other location. When 
it has done its work there, it is ready to move on, 
either upon the mountains, in the valleys, or wher- 
ever the forest may require its labor. 

One of these mills is now in operation in New 
Jersey, about five miles from this city. Hundreds 
have seen it and examined its work with entire 
satisfaction ; and every one pronounces it to be 
the most economical mill, without any exception, 
now in use. This mill is running with about five 
horse steam power, 
by the watch, and has sawed fifteen feet of inch 
boards in one minute, 

We are now prepared to furnish mills at the low 
price of $350 to $500 per mill. For mill, boiler, and 
six or eight horse power engine, $1,000 to $1,500. 
We will sell town, county, or State rights, at prices 
which will be very profitable to purchasers. The 
mills and machinery are delivered to purchasers in 
New York—terms for machinery,cash, Properiy 
may be taken in exchange for rights, 





“ The best new novel before the public..—Nnw York Express. 


BLANCHE DEAR WO 0D: 


A NEW ROMANCE OF AMERIGAN LIFE. 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents, 





JUST PUBLISHED, AND FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CONTENTS. 


Tnitiatory. 

Gilbert Waldron, 

The Arrival. 

Blanche and her Guardian, 

The Clove. 

Love and a Visitor, 

An Unexpected Rencontre, 

Love and an Adventure. 

Haunts and Pleasures, 

Rodman’s History. 

Stratagemes. 

The Old Soldier’s Story, 

A Discovery. 

Pain and Doubt, 

Father and Son, 

A Farewell Repeated. 

Love, the Disturbing Spirit of the World. 
The Town —Mrs, Carlton—The Play. 


Passion—Temptation. 

A Conference. 

Mystery. 

Designs and Desires, 

Old Scenes Revisited, 

A Farewell to the Clove. 
Blanche among New Friends, 
City Friends, 

The Play. 

Kival Purposes, 
Intrigue—Suspicion—A Collision. 
The Ball. 

A Revelation. 

Mother and Son, 

Mr, Waldron’s History, 
Found and Lost, 

The Last Parting, 
Conclusion, 


[From the New York Daily Times.] 
“The best American novel of the season, as far as we have seen, The heroine is a tru® woman—high 


in principle, strong in affection, clear in intellect. 


The other principal characters are her guardian, 


her lover, a queenly Mrs, Carlton, a domestic Machiavel named Knowlton, and one Capt, Darton, an old 


revolutionary soldier, with his heart (and that a large one) in the right place, 


The story is full of 


interest, and the characters marked with individuality.” 


[From the New York Express.] 
“Blanche Dearwood is a work of genuine vigor, full of passion, of life and character, and especially a 


reflection of these as developed in our midst, 


It possesses a distinction from our other local novels— 


that of a sustained and dignified tone, which, if it does not aim at a uniform ideality, reaches an ele- 


gance and beauty in its materials and finish quite equal to the best English novels. 
| page to the end the interest is graduated with accelerating intensity, and as a delicious love story, or 


From the first 


as a well knit intrigue, skilfu'ly managed with a view to intensity of interest, happy conclusion, pleas- 
ant description and incident, we are prepared to offer it our vote and sanction, as the best new novel 


before the public,’’ 


For sale by all Boston Booksellers, 





BUNCE & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 
July 1tb 
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SAW MILL. 


We furnish the iron and wood work for these 
mills, complete, with bolts aud screws, excepting 
two long bed pieces and the carriage. We also fur- 
nish 48 teet of segments for carriage, which are put 
on with screws and are sufficient to saw timber 24 
feet long. If longer sawing is requied, an extra 
charge will be made for extra length of segment, 
The two bed pieces spoken of should be timbers 48 
feet long, and 12 by 14 inches through, to which the 
mill is bolted. There being but little work on them, 
it is more desirable to get them where the mill is 
erected, especially as they would be expensive to 
transport, Saws and belts, if furnished, are charged 
extra, The mill alone will weigh abou: 2,000 pounds ; 
the boiler and engine from 3,000 to 8,500—about 
5,500 in all. It is quite compact, and easy freight 
to ship to any part of the country, A circular saw 
for sawing slabs, lath, and other light work. can be 
attached to the same power at a small expense, 
Also, if required, a portable grist-mill can be at- 
tached, by aslight addition to the power. 

The above terms may be varied from in special 
cases, according to the value and amount of power 
and machinery, and the understanding oragreement 
of parties. 

Address, post-paid, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PATENT AGENCY COMPANY, 


520 Broadway, New York. 
New York, June 1st. 


CONE CUT CORNERS: 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A CONSERVATIVE FAMILY 
IN FANATICAL TIMES. 


By Benauly. 456 pp. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated. 
Price $1 52. 


Publishers commonly present the 
most favorable notices of their books ; weintend 
to try the experiment of widely spreading un- 
favorable notices. Let us begin with the fol- 
lowing notice of CONE CUT CORNERS from 


the Cone Cut Gazette: 


It is with feelings of the most unbounded indignation 
and of the-loftiest scorn for the writer of this book, that 
we arise from its perusal and sit down to review it. In 
our editorial careér we have passed through many 
vicissitudes, In our professional life, too, we have under- 
gone many experiences, from contest in the forum, and 
election struggles, down to animosities with that lowest 
of enemies, the Journal, and personal inflictions and in- 
juries. But we have never seen the like of this book. 

t spares no feelings. Itisno respecter of persons, It 
reveals incidents of private life which occurred here in 
our midst, and uses the names of our fellow-citizens, and 
even our own humble cognomen in full. Krom the late 
Hen. Mr, Cheaslebury, once our townsman, always our 
respected friend, to Mr. Fickscm, through a long list of 
our friends and acquaintances, it carries ridicule, gossip, 
humor, and unseemly mirth. The circumstances it re- 
lates are not even disguised by a coloring which should 
render them harmless, but they are held up to most un- 
expected and unmerciful satire. Nor is even the cause 
of temperance and the constitutional liberties of man 
sacred in these pages, The judicious and conservative 
friends of temperance, and those prudent and consider- 
ate men who resist fanaticism and oppose the making 
temperance a political subjec, or making politics a sub- 
ject of religions consideration, are attacked without 
warning and without mercy, Their motives are made 
the subject of humor, and their conduct the theme of 
comical description and stinging satire. 

We denounce this book as a libel; a libel not only on 
one or a few, but on a muititude—a class, _ 

The book is calculated by its very piquancy and 
pungency to do immense harm to the cause of the judici- 
ous triends of temperance It knows no conservatism, 
It ignores moral suasion, and Janghs at the constitutional 
liberties of the citizen, and its spirit is fanatical from one 
end to the other. i F 

We hope our townsmen will not let this unmasked 
attack upon them pass unnoticed. We trust that proper 
measures will be taken to set us ight before the people 
of the State and the country at large. 

CONE CUT CORNERS is published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 
No. 23 Park Row, New York. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S — 


M* O°; R EVD ULN’. 
W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., 
331 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
MOREDUN, 


A TALE OF THE 1210, 


Containing fac-simile of Autogragh letter dis- 
covered wi h the MS, July 2: trad 


o 


SrevpHo’s ANGLESEY Lea AND AR- 
TIFICIAL Hanv.—Introduced into this country and 
made solely by WM, SELPHO, 24 King St., N. Y¥. 

a" July 3tb 


“THE MORE 1 EACHERS USE IT 
THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 
To every Teacher and every Schooj 


Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 


FLEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 
a child or a class studying grammar, for once 
at least try it. 


A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers. 
No, 60 John 8t., New York. 





* 
; * * 
Henry Ward Beecher’s New Book. 


STAR PAPERS; 


OR, EXPERIENCES OF ART AND NATURE. 
IS NOW READY, 
One elegant 12mo. Price $1 25. 


CONTENTS: 


I. LETTERS FROM EUROPE. Il. KXPERIENCFS OF NATUER, 
A Discourse of Flowers. The Death of our Almanac. 
Death in tue Country. Fg in the Harbor. 

Inland ys. Seashore. The Morals of Fishing, 
New England Graveyards. The Wanderings of a Star. 
‘Towns and Trees, Bookstores—Books, 

First Breuth in the Country.Gone to the Country, 
Trouting. 7 A Moist Letter, 

Dream Culture. 

A Walk among Trees, 
Building a House. 


A Country Ride. - 
The Use of the Beautiful, 


Farewell to the Country. 
Schoo! Reminiscences, Mid-October Days. 

The Value of Birds. Frost in the Window. 

A Rough Picture from Life. Snow-Storm Travelling. 

A Ride to Fort Hamilton, Nature a Minister of Happi-. 
Sights from my Window. Spriags and Solitudes. [ness. 


Advance orders, more than 10,000 copies! 


_ J.C DERBY, Publisher, No, 119 Nassau street, New 
York, and for sale by all Booksellers. 

*,* Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. July 1t 








TO THE THINKING PUBLIC. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 


Translated from the second German edition 
by the trausiator ot “Sr«auss’ Lire or J>sus”? One 
handsome 12mo, vol. of 449 pages, Price $1 25, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Work ror ALL, AnD WorK THAT 


Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS: 
150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c., sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo, Feb.tf 

ad ewes oe te gs Das Bee et a eS 


PERUVIAN GUANO— 
With Government brand and weight 


upon each bag. 
Improved Superphosphate of Lime. 
Bone Dust, For sale by A. LONGETT, 
May 3tba No, 34 Cliff st., cor, of Fulton, 





Henry R. Costar’s GENuINE Ex- 
TERMINATOR, for the total annihilation of 
Rats, Mice, Cockroaches, Ants, Ground Mice, Moles, 
&c., &c., and a certain Annihilator of Bed Bugs, can be 
had, wholesale and retail, at Cosran’s Depot, No. 388 
Broadway, New York, 





Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Biil Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the bestatyle, 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y- 
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JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
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WAREROOMS, 800 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut represents his new style of Pianos. 


Jan 11t tr Dp 





MODEL 


MELODEONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY MASON & HAMLIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


Unsurpassed in Quality, Power and Sweetness of Tone, Perfection of Tuning, 
' Promptness of Action, and Style of Finish. 


Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and style of the instrument. 

Recommendations from. LoweLL. Mason, Wm. B. BrapBury, Guo. F. Roor, J. Q. WernerBes, S. A. BANcRoFT, 
L. H. Sovrnarp, E. Brucz, Wm. R. Bascock, F. G. Hii, N. Ciarp,and many other distinguished musicians and 
organists in the country, the opinions of whom give them a DECIDED PREFERENCE to all other Melodeons 
manufactured ; and, also, circulars, containing a full description of the MopEL MELopEons, will be sent to any Post 


Office, by addressing the undersigned. 


ge Persons residing at a distance, and unable to visit the city, may rest assured of receiving as perfect an 


instrument, if ordered by letter, as though selected by themselves in person, 


jez Every Melodeon is packed in a neat and strong box, and fully warranted. 
_ 72> Messrs. Berry & Gordon, 297 Broadway, are our sole agents for New York, and will supply dealers and 


others at our lowest prices. 
cinnati. 


Feb. 


EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


post-paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





IMPROVED 
PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS, 


Manufactured by J. R. and H.R. 
Donasr, Springfield, Ohio. 
(@i- Water-Cures supplied at wholesale tone 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 

fice of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. We offer great inducements to pur- 
chasers in tue low price of our machines, the great 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
satin, cloth, or leather, and the perfect simplicity of the 
machinég, 

‘All classes of sewers can find machines which will 
do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite the 
Park. an 


ch tf 





Mr. E. E. Gould is our agent in Philadelphia, and Messrs. Curtis and Truax, in Cin- 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 


INV.ENTORS AND 


ASSIGNEES OF PATENTS 


are informed that we are prepared 


to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF 
PATENT RIGHTS for all New INVENTIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS which appear to us to be of 
practical utiity ; or for the introduction of such 
articles of manufacture, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public. 

Our advertising facilities in connection with our 
journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend to all classes of mechanics and business men 
—enable us to represent these Improvements tma 
great number of Progressive and Energetic men 
throughout our country, 

As different Patents (securing rights of a different 
nature) require entirely different means for their 
introduction into practical use, we can not state 
positive terms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 


Rights which shall apply to all cases. These terms 
must be settled by communications with PATENTEBS 
and others in'erested. 

Letters for this department of our business should 
describe the improvement, give the Name of the 
Patentee, Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terms ao may be 
deemed proper. Such communications will receive 
immediate notice. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid in order to 
entitle them to attention, 





TO 
TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 
EpucationaL Maxims :—“ Let chil- 


dren see: then they will understand.” “Only 
what is understcod is remembered.” ‘‘ Princi- 
ples and reasons are better than rules.” ‘‘Il- 


lustration is the secret of successful teaching.” 
“he good teacher keeps pace with his age.” 

brom the above ure deuuceu whe tollowmg iwter- 
ences: 

Ist. One of the chief wants of our Public Schools 
is simple and cheap Apparatus 

2d. Good teachers will usz Apparatus ; and 

3d If school cfficers will not procure it, the best 
teachers will do it, though at their own expense 

The Holbrook Schoo] Apparatus Company design to 
supply this want of our teachers and schools, Their Ap- 
paratus has the sanction of the best Educators in the 
country. A Set, conta‘ning an Orrery, TeJlurian, Globe, 
Hemisphere Globe, Set of Geometrical Formsana Solids, 
Cube Root blocks, Numeral Freme, Magnet and a Text 
Book, 1s furnished for Twenty Dollars. Parts of a set 
sold when wanted. Illustrated pamphlets sent free. 

Office of the Company is at 114 Main-st., Hartford, 
Conn. Agents: C. Shepard & Co , New York; Ide & 
Dutton, Boston; D. D, Jones and James W. ,Queen, 
Philadelphia. 





146 anv 148 NASSAU STREET. 


Tae New Har Company’s MoLe- 
skin Hats, $3 only—equal to any #4 Hats in 
the city. Splendid DRAB BEAVERS,$3. 


{2 Country Merchants aud Dealers wil do well to 
call, July tr 3t p> 
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GALE’S 
TEMPERANCE DINING SALOON, 


No. 15 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Where Flesh, Fowl and Fish will be served up in good 
style, and with dispatch, at United States Currency 
Prices—Meats 10 cents per plate, Puddings and Pies 5 
cents, Coffee and Tea 3 cents per cup, 


MEALS AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY 


We feel confident from our past experience in the 
business, to give satisfaction and merit the patronage of 
all who may favor us with a call, 


CLOSED ON THE SABBATH. 
H. M. GALE, Proprietor. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

“x\ Bust, designed especially for 
BS Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 




























































































THE PATENT IMPROVED BREAST PUMP 


THERMOMETERS. 


THE subscribers have made ar- 


rangements to keep constantly. on hand a 
large assortment of the best Thermometers to 
be found in the market, whether considered in 
point of accuracy or beauty of finish, which they 
are prepared to furnish singly or in quantities, 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the 
changes of temperature are by all allowed to be one 
of the most prolific causes of disease, to enter into 
any discussion of the importance of a Thermometer, 
or the many benefits derived from their use, it being. 
well known that they are now considered as almost 
indispensable, : 

Our assortment comprises almost every variety of 
price and style, some plain and low-priced, others 


combine the beautiful with the useful. 
We annex size and prices of some of the varieties, 
0 


8 inch, with tin cases, - - - - $05 
lo “€ c ef & - 4 56 
12 “« “ = = *, - 67 
10 ‘* cabinet cases, - 87 
12 ‘ “ec ~ 1 00 
age se with glass, - 200 
6}4‘* Morocco, pe tnt Ptore anon h OU 


Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments,School 
Committees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lec- 


Extracts milk from the distended breast with more ease and greater facility 
than any other instrument hitherto invented, owing to the close resemblance in its action, 
upon the nipple to that of an infant: this effect is produced by means of an artificial mouth, 
which is soft, flexible, and elastic, being composed of India-rubber prepared for that pur- 


ture-rooms, Housekeepers, and every body that has 
a@ room, be it a palatial residence or an attic bed- 
room, Should have a Thermometer, which we shall 
be happy to supply at prices as above, which we 
think as low as articles of equal merit can be af- 


forded, 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLERS anv WELLS. 


‘© This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
haman head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Pbrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organ- 
ise oncerned.’»—New York Daily Sun, 





pose. ‘she nipple is enclosed and opeiated upon in this mouth in the same manne as it is im that of a 
child, except thal, instead of the muscular efforts to compress the nipple, atmospheric pressure is used, 
caused by exhausting the air from the interior of the mouth and glass receptacle with a small suction- 
bellows, communicating with the latter by a flexible tube, and easily worked with one hand while the 
other hand holds the mouth to the breast and nipple. The instrument can be operated by the patient 
without fatigue, and, when used according to the accompanying directions, will imitate the sensations 
and effects of anursing child soclosely as scarcely to be distinguished from it. Dr, N.’s Nursing Nipple 
shield is provided with the same artificial mouth, and extracts milk on the same principle, the child 
exhausting the air by suction upon an artificial nipple. With such instruments obtainable, there can 
be no excuse for nursing mothers to suffer the tortures of broken breasts and sore nipples, 

The price of this pump, complete, is only ONe DoLLar AND A HALF, a sum that brings it within the 
reach of every one, It is not mailable, but can be sent by express to any part ofthe Union. The Nipple 
Sheath is sold for only 50 cents, and can be sent by mail, if desired, for 12 cents postage. The attention 
of Physicians, Midwives, and Nurses is requested to these articles, which may be truly called the 





H. C. Vam, Consulting Agricul- 


turist, will visit Farms, and give suitable advice 
or their improvemeni, founded on an analysis of 
the soil, and a siatement of (heir mechanical cone 
di fon, Communica ions addressed Newark, N. J. 
will meet wth pr ompt aiten‘ion. 

Refers to Prof.Jas. J. Marns, R. L. Pexy, Esq., 





A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 
A TALK WITH PARENTS. 


BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 


One vol.,12mo, (Price, postage prepaid, by mail 
$100.] For sale by Fowirers AnD WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Streei, Philadelphia, 


Perhaps this is the most remark- 


able work published since the CONSTITUTION 
or Man. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed a ‘‘masTEeRPIECcR”’ of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a com- 
plete revolution in schools and schooling, Parents 
and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 
dren at heart, should read Turegs Hours SCHOOL A 
Day. 


CONNER’S 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Nos. 29, $1, and 33 Beekman St,, New York. 
To PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS.—The 
undersigned beg to inform the trade that they 
have this day issued their new Quarto Speci- 
men, and that it is now ready for delivery to 


their old patrons, as well as te all who patron- 
ize their fouudry, 1n it will be found a new series 
of faces, trom pearl to pica, surpassing, if possible, 
their celebrated series of Scotch-cut faces. 

‘The fancy type department exhibits an unsurpas- 
sable variety of beautiful styles, selected from 
France, Germany and England. 

The scripts and bordering are now for the first 
time presented to the printing public, and are the 
productions of the best American and European 
artists. 

An entire new series of German faces, both for 
newspaper and job printing, of a very superior 
style, is now nearly completed and ready for sale. 

The metal from which the type is made will be 
found peculiarly adapted to the severe usage of 
machine-press printing. 

They beg to return thanks for past favors, and to 
solicit a continuance, Their well-known liberal 
manner of doing business, for the past thirty years, 
is a guaranty to new patrons of their disposition 
and ability not to allow themselves to be surpassed 
for fair dealing, whether orders are by letter or 
otherwise, 

N. B.—Proprietors of newspapers are requested 

insert the above three times, provided they trade 

out three times the amount of their respective bills 

in materials of our manufacture, and forward us 

one copy of the paper containing the advertisement, 
JAMES CONNER & SONS. 


PERUVIAN GUANO— 
With Government brand and weight 


upon each bag. 


improved in) ps om of lime. 
Bone Dust, For sale by A. LONGETT, 
May 3t No. 34 Cliff st., cor. of Fulton, 








“<Mother’s Friend,” 
Sold Wholesale and Retail by 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





FISHER & HOOD, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
BROWN AND ALLEN’S 


PREMIUM PIANOFORTES, 


435 BROADWAY, cor. HOWARD ST., NEW YORK. 





PIANOFORTES AND MELODEONS 
FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


F. FISHER. 





PIANOS TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


D. N. HOOD. 


May ir tf p 





UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 





purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New York. 





Fashionable Cabinet Fur- 
niture, Mattress, and Premium 
Bedstead Warehouse, No. 60 Beek- 
man, corner of Gold st., New York. 


A large assortment of 
Parlor, Dining-Room, and 


Chamber Furniture, 
IN ROSEWOOD, BLACK WALNUT, 
OAK AND MAHOGANY, 
will be found at his new Establish- 
ment. Established 1840, May lt ea 





LADIES, 
TRY 





UNION ADAMS, 


@ARDINER? 


u 





DICkK’S 


S.P OO C OFT oN: 


ASK FOR IT WHEN , 


SH’ O'P P IN gee . 


Buyers please note it can be had of 
July 6 tr 


ROBERT LOGAN, 51 Dey Street, New York. 


N. Y., 8. J. Scorie.y, Esq., Morris‘own, N, J. - 
tr 


PENSION AGENCY. 
BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- 


sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addressing this office, Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 
it is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will isstie- 
Our charge for making the declaration is five dol- 
lars in all cases. Any information is relation to 
procuring bounty lands, or who may be entitled to 
such lands, will be freely given in answer to letters 
(enclosing a stamp to prepay the return letters) 
addressed to FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
3808 Broadway, N. Y. 


=. See 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &(C. 
The undersigned having had con- 


siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for InLusTra- 
TIuns lor LEcTUR«S of any description, to be mud 
the shortest notice, and in any requined atyiat apne 
dress JOHN COLLINS, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 
fay Reterence to FowLErs AND WELts, 308 Broad 
way, New York, or 231 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Mech 3t 
nee 


MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 


MELODEONS, 


James ©. Forsom, (formerly Ross 
& Foisom), 236 WASHINGTON STREET, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he stil 
continues to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries. 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and 
repaired, Jan tr 5td. 








FIRST PREMIUM PIANOFORTES. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY, 


88 WALKER ST, (NzaR Broapway), NEW YORK, 


We most respectfully inform the 
Public that we always keep on hand a large 
assortment of our splendid Semi-Grand and 
Square Pianofortes, which for volume of tone, elas- 
ticity of touch, beauty of finish,—in short, in every 


thing that renders a Piano Perfect, they are unsur- 
passed. Asa proof of the superiority of our Pianos 
we beg leave to state that the First Premium in 
both classes (semi-grand and two-stringed) was 
unanimously awarded to us at the great Metropoli- 
tan Mechanics’ Pair at Washington,— in preference 
- dt M olgely ws the most celebrated manufac- 
urers of Boston, New York, Phi - 
“aad ? ; ladelphia, and Bal 
Purchasers will find it to their advantage 
and examine for themselves, May ii 
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Get the Best, the Largest, and most Authentic. 


“INQUISITION” AND PROHIBITION 


VERSUS 
“FREEDOM” anp ANTI-PROHIBITION, 
Just ready, 
THE NEW YORK 


PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW, 


Including Debates, Judicial Decisions, and Statis- 
tics, showing the effects of the Law in Maine, 
Connecticut, and other States, and an impartial 
Hisvrory oF THE Maine Law Everywaenre. In one 
large pamphle:, 8vo: retail price, 25 cents, By 
mail free. 

AGENTS WANTED, to canvass New York State and 
the Union generally. Every mau, whether Pro- 
hibitionist or Anti-Prohibitionist, wants a copy. 

Published by HALL & BROTHERS, 

June 3t bd 115 and 117 Nassau st. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
Spring ARRANGEMENT. —— Trains 


eave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. 


On and after Monday, May 7th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows :—Express Train, 6 a.M., connecting with 
Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 a.m.; 
Through Way Train, 12mM.; Express Train, 5 15 P.M.; 
Accommodation Train, 7 p.m. For Poughkeepsie :— 
Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 7 a.m; 12:30, 
and 4:40 p.m. For Peekskill: —At 3:20, 4, and 6 P.m. 
For Tarrytown :—10:15 a.m; 8:30 P.M. The Tarry- 
town, Peekskill, and Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all 
the et Stations. Passengers taken at Chambers, 
Canal, Christopher, and Thirty-first street. SUNDAY 
MAIL TRAINS at 9 a.M,, from Canal street for Albany, 
stopping at all Way Stations. 

M. L. SYKES, Jr., Superintendent. 


COUNTING-ROOM AND OFFICE 
“FURNITURE. 
F, CLARK, successor to JOTHAM CLARK, 
No. 94 Broadway, (near Wall st.,) 

Constantly on hand, and making to order, 

DESKS, TABLES, BOOK-CASES, BUREAUS, 
CHAIRS, STOOLS, CUSHIONS, &c., 

ALSO, 


A large variety of Household Furniture. 
$25 ‘Lois house has been established thirty years, 
and none but the best workmen are employed, 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 


Showing the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 
Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way ef Honor and the Way of Dishonor; by 
Rey. G. 8. Weaver, author of ‘Hopes and 
Helps,” ‘‘Mental Science,” etc., etc. One 
handsome volume. 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents. 

Ga" Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2. 
Twelve Copies for $4; Sixteen Copies for $5. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 


U. §. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENOY DEPARTMENT. 


In connection with this office (Fow- 


LERS AND WELLS) there is now established a 
DrpaEtmenr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unirep Starks Patent Orrice all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parznrs, Caveats, and Patenrep In- 


ventions. Advice in ceses of Re-1ssurs, EXTENSIONS 
oF Patents, ConrLictine CLaims. and ResEcTED AP- 
PLicaTIoNs, will be freely given, in answer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
DepaeTMEn?T will be under the superintendence of JoHN 
B. Farspanks, Attorney snd Counse!lor at Law, who 
nas for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has also an extensive knowl- 
edge of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
mechanical improvements of the Gay. 

We fee! confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this cffice, that it will be conducted with 
cars and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Men or WoMEM wishing to make application for let- 
ters patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and descriptiou, if convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to the best course 
to be pursued. If applicants are satisfied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
applications made at once, and without further examina- 
tion. 

Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(or other safe conyeyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
LERS AND W&LLs, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications should be addressed. 


Letters and freight must be pre-paid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 


LOOKING GLASSES 
and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- 
tail by JOHN S, WILLARD, 440 Pea.1 street, near 
Chatham s:reet, New York, Nov, 12t 























Hooks 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS 


IN order to accommodate ‘the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
jn the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office, Dy this arrangement ot 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLERs AND WXLLs, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 


Smee. Illustrated, Price, 15 cents, 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 
giene and Hydropathy. Edited, with additional mat- 
ter, by R. S. Houghton, A.M., M.D, Price $1 25. 


Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 62 cents, 
Muslin, 87 cents. 


Consumption ; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions, Ulustrated. 
By Dr, Shew. “Paper, 6z cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. $1 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse. 
Translated from the German. Price 30 cents, 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr, Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely illustrated. Muslin. $2 50.. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a Com- 
plete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An iilus 
trated work. By R.T.Trall, M.D. Two large vo- 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially bound in 


library style, with nearly one thousand pages, Price, 
prepaid by mail to any post-office, $3. 
Hydropathy for the People. An excel- 


lent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure. 
By Dr. Trall, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 


nitz, By JoelShew, M.D, Price $1 25. 
Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution, By T. L. 


Nichols, M.D, Price 15 cents. 
Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 


velopment of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observa- 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer, Price 30 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy ; or, the In- 
yalid’s Guide to Health, Price 15 cents, 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents, 


Results of Hydropathy ; treating of Con. 


stipation and Indigesiion, By Dr. Johnson. 87 cents 


Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to Learners. 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it, Price 15 cents. 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
popular works on the subject, in seven Jarge 12mo 
i ply By American and European Authors, Every 
family should have a copy. Price $7. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. J. M. Gully. $1 50, 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cases of Various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs Shew, Trall, and others. Price $1 25 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr, 
Lamb, A Scientific Work. Price 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. With familiar Directions. By Dr 
Shew. Every family shou!d have it, Price 81 cents 


Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German by 
C: H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con” 


taining much important matter, Price 6 cents. 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform, 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year, 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 
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Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Llustrated, $1.25, 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents, 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition, Illustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr, Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists. Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 

; sexes; duration of nations, ete. Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, accordin 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated wit: 
engravings, By Rey. G@.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied. Accom >.ied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 
lementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings, Thirty-sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures.' By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. 
Use of Students of their own Characters. 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings, Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology, 
By O. S. Fowler, Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Designed for the 
With nu- 


Books for Young People. 


These works will] be found eminently useful to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein find 
such instruction in regard to SELF-[MPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as cau no- 
where else be found, 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.S. Fowler. Price 87 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement; 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction: 
By O.S. Fowler, Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind. With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
O.S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 

eure a sound mind in a healthy body,”’ 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of, Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, tlealth, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 


The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engray- 
ings and a Chart. Price 30 cents. 


Botany for all Classes ; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations, By 
John B. Newman, M.D, Price 87 cents. 

Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully Illustrated, Price $1 25. 


Works on Phonography. 
The Phonographic Teacher. By HE. 


Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school-book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents, 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. A sheet to be framed. Price 15 cents. 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Exposi- 
tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By A. 


J. Graham. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States, 
~ in Phonography, Corresponding Style. Price 15 cents, 











Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Mlustrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans, 30c. 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 

Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics, Illustrated with Engravings, By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents, 


Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D, Muslin, $1. 


Food and Diet. bel egat an Analysis 
- of every kind of Food and Drink, By Professor 
Price $1 25. 


Family Dentist; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M.D. 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered, By Dr. Spurzheim, A work of great 
merit, Price only 30 cents, 


Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 


man. Illustrated, Paper, 62 cents, slin, 87 cents, 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 centa, 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Read this book. Price 30 cents. 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Tobacco ; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind, By Dr, Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents. 


Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents, 


Tobacco : three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev. D, Baldwin. 15 cents. 

Tea and Coffee; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott, 15 cents. 

Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 


Men and Experience in all ages; also a system of Vege- 
table Cookery. Price 87 oonka 7 7 


Pereira, 


Miscellaneous. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 
Second edition, Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons, Price $1 25. 


Temperance Reformation — its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rey. 
L. Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller, Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley, Price $1 25. 


Woman: her Education and Influence. 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs, Kirkland. 
With thirteen portraits, Price 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price $1. 


A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building, With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents, 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 


‘Tanties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut. Price $7 cents, 
Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 


cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen, Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of aGod. By the Rev, J. B. Dods. 87 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 75 centsa hundred. 


Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. Including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of life. By O.S Fowler. 30 cents, 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of Congenial Com- 
anions for Life. Including directions to the married 
or living together affectionately and happily, Illus- 
trated, By O.S. Fowler. Price 30 cents, 


These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to‘Europe, or any place on the Globe, 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted ,the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smail change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addrecsed as fol- 
lows:—FowLxers AND WELLs, 3808 Broadway, New 


York, 














AMiscellany, 


PERSPIRATION.—The perspiration is a fluid 
whose regularity and continuance of exhalation are not 
merely conducive, but absolutely necessary to health: with- 
out such regularity, the animal temperature would run riot, 
and substances of an injurious quality would be allowed to 
permeate the finest and most delicate of the tissues of the 
body. Some experimentalists in France conceived that, by 
obstructing the perspiration of the skin, and thereby pre- 
venting the dispersion of animal temperature by evapora- 
tion, they would be enabled to produce internal fever at 
will. To satisfy themselves on this question, they covered 
arabbit with an impermeable coating of varnish, but the 
result failed to satisfy their expectation. Instead of an in- 
crease of temperature, the heat of the body quickly dimin- 
ished, and in one hour anda half the animal died of. as- 
phyxia. 











Pror. Jutis C#sar HANNIBAL ON PHRENOL- 
oay.—The learned Professor has a funny lecture upon 
“Freenology.” We extract a few brief passages: “De 
bump,” says Professor Hannibal, “dat am moss kultivated 
in de cullered man’s hed am called on Fowler and Wells 
map ob de brane ‘ Amativeness.’ Dis am de bump dat plays 
de debil wid de fare sect, because dat am whar Kupid 
springs from; dis bump lays in de back ob de neck near de 
kote koller; it am called de bump of dub. What am all de 
sisters feelin’ in de back of dar necks for ?” 

Again, remarks the Professor: ‘“‘Combativeness am 
found mitey big in de cullered race. It lays “long side ob 
‘Firmness,’ which bump am ‘lustrated on de map by de 
jackass, which shows how much easyer it am to coax dan to 
dribe. Some people hab got bigger bumps dan odders, and 
dis am de way you will find out: s’pose you hab a squarrell 
wid a man and you call him a liar, and he sez, ‘Ef you call 
me dat twice more I'll smack you cross de chops,’ Dat man 
hab got Combativeness small, but ef at de moment dat you 


call de man a liar, you find yourself a rollin in de gutter wid - 


you nose split open, you may make up your mind dat it 
sticks out on dat man’s head so big you can hang your hat 
on it.” ¥ 

Upon ‘ Alimentiveness’ the Professor is equally humorous: 
“Dis am de bump dat enables a feller to tell what am good 
to eat, an how much he ort to gormandize at a time; for 
inestinck, you go in de seller by Caferine Market, and you 
see a man call for a plate ob raw clams and a plate ob sas- 
sengers. Well, if he eat de clams and leabe de sassengers, 
den he got de small bump; but eff he eat boff, den 
he got it big. Sum niggers got it mitey big, dat dey not 
oney eat up de clams and sassengers, but call for a plate ob 
pork and beans, and want it ‘most all pork, and a good deal 
ob beans,’ to top off wid. I call dat hog eatin hog. 

“And now dat I see I got you all in de noshun ob eatin, 
I will ’smiss you, so you kin go home and get a cold bite; 
and while Brudder Len Clawson passes round de sasser, I 
will remark dat I don’t want nobody to ring in dem new 
free cent pieces on me for a ‘fip,’ as was come on me lass 
week. I don’t take em for sixpence no how.” 


Sout anp Bopy.—The human body, in its 
every feature and lineament, is an exact image or represent- 
ative of that higher form—that spiritual entity that reigns 
within, which we call the soul, and which is the real man 
that was created in the image of God—a real spiritual body 
—a substantial form. We do not sufficiently realize the 
great truth that there is a spiritual body as well as a natural 
body, and that that which is spiritual has as real definite 
form and substance as that which is natural and mwch more 


. perfect, The natural is only an owtbirth of the spiritual, 


and must therefore be more gross and imperfect. But 
because it ¢s an owtbérth of the spiritual, it must also be an 
image or representation of it. There is an exact correspond- 
ence between the two, and upon this great central truth all 
our ideas of mental philosophy must necessarily be based; 
and any system built upon any other foundation will fall 
and disappear like ths “ baseless fabric of a dream.” If, then, 
there is an exact correspondence between the natural and 
spiritual worlds—between themind and the body—it follows, 
as an irresistible conclusion, that the seience of phrenology 
is not only fixed immovably upon an eternal basis of truth, 
but that it is the only true science of mind, and furnishes 
the only clue by which the mental constitution can be cor- 
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rectly ascertained, and the character of individuals become 
apparent to others, 

The discoverers of that noble science did not, probably, 
understand the full nature and extent ofthe great truth upon 
which it is evidently based; yet, fortunately for the race, 
they understood enough to put them upon the right track; 
and the world will yet witness developments in that direc- 
tion that would be perfectly astounding to this generation. 

It has been said of some naturalists, that by seeing a 
single bone of some strange animal, they could draw a cor- 
rect likeness of it, although they had never seen it. And it 
may not be visionary to suppose that the time will yet come, 
in the progress of science, when it will be possible to take 
a correct portrait of an individual with the complexion, 
color of hair and eyes, features, expression of countenance, 
and all the minutiw of the physical form—and hence to give 
a true description of his character—by merely seeing his 
hand, arm, or foot, for instance, or possibly by his gait or 
tone of voice or handwriting. These things are not now 
permitted to men, and will not be so long as they remain in 
their present low state of development. But the inner life 
is not necessarily so far removed from mortal ken, but that 
the researches of science, when directed by a proper relig- 
jous spirit, may bring it forth to view. Man is not always 
to remain in a state blissful ignorance—ignorant of his 
nature and destiny—an almost total stranger to himself and 
his fellows. Bake 

Aw IntTeLticent First Cavss.—lIf the follow- 
ing argument in favor of an éntelligent jiret cawse seems to 
you of any value, be so good as to insert it in your Journal. 
I lately met some persons who believed that the phenomena 
of living were not such as to lead to the supposition of a 
Designer, but were the result of matter and its properties. 

First, then, let ‘ne call attention to that wonderful and 
all-necessary organ, the human eye, immured, for security, 
in hollowed bone, (high in the system and in the direction 
of the body’s motion,) and protected by movable lids and 
fringes to shield it from external harm—its lachrymal gland 
placed above to keep it moist, and thus enable it to roll at 
ease and without pain, and to float away what might else 
injure it, with its duct beneath to convey from it all super- 
fluous moisture; its cord behind (by a curious mechanical 


adjustment) drawing it forward, whenever the eye, to en- — 


able us to view distant objects, has to be prolonged into a 
telescope; its transparent coats of cornea; the delicate mus- 


cular band of the iris, contracting or enlarging the pupil to — 


diminish or increase the light-space as we pass from dazzling 


noon into sober twilight; its parabolic shape, aqueous and : 
virteous humors, and crystalline lens to bend the rays of 


light to a focus on the beautiful expanded nerve network; 
and, finally, the optic nerve, through a small aperture in 
the bone of the skull, conveying the impressed image of a 
thousand objects so perfectly at every conscious moment to 
the brain, &c. 

Secondly, if any of the more prominent senses or organs 
(or even portions of organs) had been omitted in the frame- 
work of man, the omission would have occasioned very 
serious evils; if, indeed, it would have been compatible 
with his existence at all. If, for instance, feet, lungs, heart, 
ears, teeth, brain, and vertebre—if, in short, man’s general 
structure had been what it is, but yet if his eyes and hands 
(or eyes or hands) had not been present—what would have 


-been the result? Or if, for argument sake, man be admit- 


ted to be the product of matter working in the dark, blindly 
and to no purposed end; but if no provision had been made 
in man’s organism for the propagation of the species, the 
first man would haye been the last of his race; and this 


brings me. 


Thirdly, to the matter of the sees, which seems to show 
provision, (and, therefore, prevision,) as clearly as anything 
in nature; for, in this case, the provision for one end, (the 
continuance of the race,) has been made in two bodies, (like 
in nearly every other particular but this,in which for the 
end in view they ought to be unlike,) each so adapted to 
the other in all the minutiz of detail as to secure the one 
object; and this, apparently, by a multiplied series of con- 
trivance after contrivance of the most intricate and wonder- 
ful kind, almost any one of which being omitted, it is doubt- 
fulif the end cowld be secured; and that end nothing less 
than the continuance, 7.¢. the existence, of mankind. And 
if all other arrangements for the attainment of this object 
had been present, and yet if that portion of the brain which 
presides over the function had been absent, where would 
man be? And what a singular proportionateness.(every- 
thing conspiring to the same apparent end) in the number 
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of males to females produced by all this multiplicity and 
complicity and adaptation of seeming means to ends! 

And here.let me add, that (unless it be asserted that our 
male and female progenitors were not of the same genus) 
matter must have produced by some means or other not 
on aman oR a woman, but a man AND a woman, and this, 
too, not at different periods and in remote places, but nearly 
at the same time and in the same locality. 

But if it be once admitted that man is a result of a great 
ARCHETYPAL IDEA in the mind of an intending God, and if, 
(as Phrenology seems to teach us,) “Do RIGHT, BE KIND, 
REVERENCE TRUTH, DO Good” be his commands stereotyped 
on the human brain, do not suc commands point to God as 
himself loving right, truth, goodness, and benignity; and, 
therefore, to one who will deal justly, kindly, gently, mer- 
cifully towards his creatures; and though for a time, for some 
great end—possibly not otherwise attainable or attainable so 
well—he may suffer us to sorrow, (and sorrow seems to re- 
fine and elevate us, and to enhance enjoyment—and let us 
not forget that God works by means,) yet that we are in 
good hands now and forever. Do not even the sorrows of 
time read in the light of swed God-written commands point 
to b'essedness in eternity. J. A, AY 

Kingston, C. W. 


met 


Fun or Anrmats.—The following interesting 
paragraph, from a work entitled, ‘‘ Passions of Animals,” 
shows that man is not the only creature that enjoys amuse- 
ment, 

Many small birds chase each other about in play, but per- 
haps the conduct of the crane and the trumpeter is the most 
extraordinary, The latter stands on one Jeg, hops about inan 
eccentric manner, and throws somersets. The Americans call 
it the “mad bird,” on. account of these things. The crane 
expands its wings, runs round in circles, leaps, and throw- 
ing little stones and pieces of wood into the air, endeavors 
to catch them again, and pretends to avoid them asif afraid. 

Water birds, such as ducks and geese, dive after each 
other, and clear the surface of the water, with outstretched 
neck and flappy wings, throwing abundant spray around. 
Deer often engage in a sham battle, or a trial of strength, by 
testing their horns together and pushing for the mastery. 

All animals that pretend violence in their play, stop short 
of exercising it; the dog takes the greatest precaution not to 
injure by his bite; and the orang-outang, in wrestling with © 
his keeper, pretends to throw him, ed makes faints of bit- 
ing him, 

_ Some animals make a semblance of catching prey. Young 
cats, for instance, leap for every small and moving object, 
even to the leaves strewed by the autumn winds; they 
crouch and steal forward ready fora spring; the body quiy- 
ering, and the tail vibrating with the motion; they bound 
on the moving leaf and again spring forward to another. 

_ Young lambs collect together on the little hillocks and 
eminences in pastures, racing and sporting with each other 
in the most interesting manner. Birds of the pie kind, like 
monkeys, are full of mischief, play, and mimickry. There 
is a story told of a tame magpie that was seen busily em- 
ployed in a garden gathering pebbles, and with much so- 
lemnity and a studied air throwing them in a hole about 
eighteen inches deep, made to receive a post. After drop- 
ping each stone, it cried “carruck” triumphantly, and set 
off for another. On examining the spot, a poor toad was 
found in the hole, which the magpie was stoning for its 
amusement, 





Norritive Primcrete.—F. P., Boston. In re- 
ply to your inquiry, we have only to say, we have no faith 
in the pretensions of one A. G. Hall, M.D. We have no 
knowledge of the present whereabouts of that wandering 
self-lauding person. 


Ancient Re ics.—Near Terre Coupee, Mich., 
there has been found recently the lower jaw of a beast 
similar to the ox. There is no place init for teeth; it con- 
tains only three double teeth, set elose together, and never 
held any more. Lengthwise of the jaw the teeth measures 
Jifteeninches ; two of them are solid; the smallest is loose, 
has four proper roots, is a cube four inches each way, and 
weighs two pounds, The largest tooth is seven inches long, 
The whole bone is two feet long, and weighs forty pounds, 
There is a hole one inch in diameter through its entire 
length. It is no doubt the remains of some huge herbifer- 
ous animal which stalked about long before Adam made his 
appearance on the globe. 
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OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


“Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what 
philosophy performs for the external world: it claims to 
disclose the real state of things, and to present Nature un- 
veiled, and in her true features.”—Prof. Silliman. 

“ Even if all connection between the brain and mind were 
a perfect chimera, the treatises of Phrenologists would be of 
great value, from their employing a metaphysical nomen- 
clature far more logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, 
Stewart, and other writers of their schools,”— Bishop 
Whately. ' 

“T look upon Phrenology as the guide to philosophy and 
the handmaid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true 
Phrenology is a public benefactor."—Horace Mann. 

“When a man properly understands himself, mentally 
and physically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society 
has a strong guaranty for his good conduct and useful- 
ness.”—Hon. T. J. Rusk, 

“Whoever makes Phrenology a plea for leaving the hu- 
man organs to their own erratic spontaneities, neither un- 
derstands the science itself nor*the Christian religion.”— 
Rev. Adin Ballou. - 

“The effort to extend the dominion of Man over Nature 
is the most healthy and the most noble of all ambitions.”— 
Bacon, 


- 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT.—-In 
every town and village, for any number of young men, to 
sell Valuable Books, and to canvass for our Popular and 
Scientific Journals. All who engage with us will be secur- 
ed from the possibility of loss. Profits very liberal. Please 
address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Phrenology. 


‘“‘When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 





THE 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES, No. 6. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


THE SENSE OF TASTE. 


Taste is the impression made upon the tongue 
by certain bodies called sapid, and it is upon 
this sense that we principally depend in se- 
lecting proper nutriment. Situated as it is, 
immediately in the avenue to the stomach, every- 
thing that enters that cavity must come under 
its immediate inspection, before it can be swal- 
lowed. 

THE ORGANS OF TASTE. 


The organs of taste consist of a nerve called 
the gustatory, and a peculiar arrangement of 
mucous membrane of the tongue and the sides 
and back of the mouth. The principal bulk of 
the tongue consists of muscular fibre, inter- 
spersed with a little fat, whence it derives its 
surprising flexibility ; it is covered by a thin 
integument, through which the extremities of 
the gustatory nerve are dispersed. Upon the 
surface of this membrane may be seen, with the 
magnifying glass, and sometimes without it, 
numerous little elevated points, called papille. 
There are two sets of these, differing in their 
office and size. Those at the root and middle of 

“the tongue are the larger, and are little glands 
which secrete a portion of the saliva, with which 
the mouth and tongue are continually moistened. 
Those at the lip and sides of the tongue are 
smaller and more numerous, and of a brighter 
red color; itis these latter that possess the faculty 
of perceiving the flavor of substances which come 
in contact with them. 

The tongue not only possesses the power of 
ascertaining the flavor of bodies ; it has also, ina 
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very high degree, the sense of touch and the power 
of voluntary motion. Julia Bruce, of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, Hartford, possessed the sense 
of touch so perfectly in her tongue, that although 
blind, she could thread a needle with it. The 
loss of one sense is thus in some degree compen- 
sated by the improvement of those that remain. 


THE PRECISE SEAT OF TASTE. 


Physiologists have differed much as to the 
precise seat of taste. Some confine it to the 
posterior part of the tongue, about the root and 
sides ; some extend it over the whole upper sur- 
face and to the tip; others also regard it as ex- 
tended over the pharynx, soft palate, gums and 
teeth. This difference among authors and experi- 
menters, while it shows the complicated nature 
of the subject, may be in some measure explained 
by the indefiniteness of taste when faintly per- 
ceived by small portions of the surface, by the 
influence on taste of the commonly associated 
senses of touch and smell, by some diversities 
really existing in different individuals, and by 
the ambiguity necessarily attending experiments 
on special sensations among the inferior animals, 
There is no doubt, however, with regard to the 
tongue, that the whole upper surface possesses 
taste, but more especially the sides, the base and 
tip. The soft palate and its arches appear to be 
endowed with taste in many individuals. 


CONDITIONS OF TASTE. 


The nervés of taste are excited by mechanical 
or chemical action. Striking the tip of the 
tongue smartly with the ends of the fingers, will 
sometimes produce an acid or saline taste, which 
will last for several seconds. Nearly all sub- 
stances that are tasteless, when held firmly upon 
the base of the tongue, produce a bitter sensa- 
tion, and when long continued, will sometimes 
occasion nausea and vomiting. These effects 
show that taste may be produced by a simple 
mechanical excitation of the nervous papille. 
But sapid substances cause taste only when 
dissolved and made to permeate the tissue of 
the papilla, so as to come into contact with 
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their nerves. This is proved by the fact that no 
insoluble substance admits of being tasted. Taste, 
like touch, is much influenced by the extent of 
surface acted on; and it is also heightened by 
the motion and moderate pressure of the sub- 
stance upon the gustatory membrane. Swallow- 
ing, also, seems necessary to the perfect action 
of this sense. Many substances affect the nose 
through the throat on being swallowed ; and we 
are thus led to attribute to taste much of what 
is in reality due to smell. A certain degree 
of warmth is also quite necessary to the healthy 
action of taste. Cold deadens the sense, and 
renders it almost inert: hence, some medicines 
when hot are very disgusting to the taste, but 
when reduced to a very low temperature, are 
quite palatable. 
EDUCATION OF TASTE. 


This sense is capable of great improvement by 
education. This is seen by the accuracy and 
ease with which the experienced wine taster can 
distinguish differences in age, purity, etc., be- 
tween liquors that to ordinary judgments are 
alike ; and the epicure can give an exact de- 
termination of the spices that are combined in 
a particular sauce, or of the manner in which 
the animal, on whose flesh he is feeding, was 
killed ; and some writers pretend to say that 
they can tell by the taste whether birds, put upon 
the table, are domesticated or wild, male or fe- 
male ; and, indeed, it is asserted that many epi- 
cures are capable of saying in what precise part 
of the Thames a salmon has been caught, by its 
peculiar flavor. Chemists are frequently enabled, 
by long experience, to detect by taste the various 
constituents of almost any common compound, 
and their relative proportions. As in the case 
of the other senses, impressions made upon the 
sensory surface remain there for a certain period ; 
and this period is for the most part longer than that 
which is required for the departure of the im- 
pression made upon the eye, the ear, or the organ 
of smell. Every one knows how long the taste of 
some powerful substances remain in the mouth ; 
and even of those which make less decided im- 
pressions of the sensation, remain to such a de- 
gree that it is difficult to compare them at short 
intervals. Hence, if a person taste substances of 
distinct, but not widely different flavors, one 
after another, in rapid succession, he soon loses 
the power of discriminating between them. In 
educating this sense, therefore, let an accurate 
idea first be acquired of the taste of all simple 
substances; let them be presented singly and 
alone, that the mind may have a perfect knowl- 
edge of each. After this they may be combined, 
when, by practice and experience, the mind will 
be enabled to judge of the absence or presence 
of any substance in any given compound. If we 
would preserve the perfect action of this sense, 
we should avoid the use of ardent spirits in all 
its forms. Tobacco should also be discarded: 
there is not the least doubt but it exerts a per- 
nicious influence upon this sense, particularly 
when smoked orchewed. Hot tea and coffee are 
also injurious; they inflame the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, and blunt the sensibility of 
the papille. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE SENSES. 
It has already been stated, that it is by means 





of the senses that we obtain a knowledge of what- 
ever is passing within or without the system; 
this knowledge has been denominated GENERAL 
Frrvinc. I do not like this term, but for the 
want of a better one will be obliged to use it until 
we find one that will express more fully the na- 
ture of this inward sense. This general feeling 
may be said to have no external organ, and is 
not related to external objects, but has reference 
to the living and feeling being, informing it of 
the state of its organism. By it we mayform an 
idea of what will benefit or injure our bodily 
organs, so that we may govern our appetites and 
regulate ourdiet. It is a function that properly 
belongs to all the organs of the mind. It is 
called general feeling because it indicates the 
general state of the system, general debility or 
vigor, general warmth or chilliness, general pain 
or pleasure ; and again, hunger or thirst, refresh- 
ment or satisfaction. The objects of this feeling 
are, therefore, the changeable state of the func- 
tions and organs of the body, which could not be 
perceived by the single senses. 

As all the senses have their root in the com- 
MON SENSORUM, 80 it is again affected by all the 
impressions made upon them. Hence, every 
sensation we have is the feeling of a change in 
our general feeling, and as our disposition and 
humor depend greatly on the state of our general 
feeling, it will, on the one hand, modify the influ- 
ence of these impressions upon us, as on the 
other it will be influenced by them. The former 
appears from the fact that the same tempera- 
ture affects persons so differently, that each, if 
asked, would give a different degree of heat and 
cold. The latter is substantiated by the effect 
which impressions made upon the senses have in 
cheering or depressing the spirits. 

A sense, affected by an external object in har- 
mony with its own nature, feels PLEASURE ; but 
if affected toostrongly, or against its ownnature, 
PAIN. This feeling of pain or pleasure will be 
communicated to the whole system, and to what 
may be called the general feeling, by the con- 
nection of the principal nerves of the senses af- 
fected with all the nerves of the body. Hence, 
cold and heat, a clear or cloudy sky, have such 
an influence upon us; a good dinner renders us 
comfortable and satisfied ; delicate odors enliven 
the imagination and spread pleasure over all our 
feelings. The opposite of these will, of course, 
have a contrary effect. 

Hence it will be seen, that there is a beautiful 
harmony between the senses and the general 
feelings. The senses, however, it should be re- 
membered, never form ideas; this function be- 
longs exclusively to the mental organs— the 
BRAIN: this is the instrument of thought: the 
habitation of the sour. Oh! who can compre- 
hend its complicated nature or portray the mag- 
nificence of its power ? 
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TrutTH.—To gain truth, which is the object of 
the understanding, I must seek it disinterestedly. I must 
choose to receive the truth, no matter how it bears on my- 
self. I must follow it, no matter where it leads, what inter- 
est it opposes, to what persecution or loss it lays me open, 
from what party it severs me, or to what party it allies. 
Without this fairness of mind, which is only another phrase 
for disinterested love of truth, great native powers of under- 
standing are led astray, genius runs wild, the light within us 
becomes darkness, 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


NUMBER THREE, 


THE NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 

In our first essay, we considered fully the 
Lymphatic Temperament, in its degrees of nor- 
mal and abnormal development. In our second, 
we passed the Sanguine and Bilious in brief re- 
view, and it is now our purpose, in this third 
and last, to consider at length the Nervous Tem- 
perament, which is characterized by a small, 
spare, and often tall form, delicate features, fair, 
light, and thin hair, thin upper lip, delicate and 
transparent skin, keen, bright, intelligent and 
sparkling eyes, a counténance more or less pal- 
lid, slender muscles, small bones, narrow and 
contracted chest, quick movements, and a pulse 
quick and easily excited by mental emotions 
and nervous impressions. The whole brain and 
nervous system is active, the senses are acute, 
the thoughts quick, and the imagination lively 
and brilliant. 

Persons of this temperament are predisposed 
to diseases arising from derangement of the ner- 
vous system. The nervousness which they suf- 
fer is divided by Dr. Mayo into three kinds: 1st. 
Bodily or physical nervousness, arising from a 
physical cause, as an injury drawing blood which 
causes fainting, &c.; 2d. Moral Nervousness, 
producing both timidity and hysteria, and hys- 
terical affections ; and, 3d. Intellectual Nervous- 
ness, producing. mental confusion in sudden or 
unexpected emergencies, be they of a trifling or 
serious character. This third kind of nervous- 
ness is frequently called stupidity or obstinacy, 
or even deceit, since it is wanting in all physical 
signs, 

There is also a predisposition to partial or en- 
tire mental alienation, to consumption, liver 
complaint, and other kindred diseases. 

This temperament is the most favorable of all 
others for the exhibition of mind as mind, and is 
generally found to predominate in literary men, 
poets, scholars, and in those who choose the 
more quiet, refined, and retired walks of life. 

It gives to the artisan delicacy and beauty of 
touch and finish; to the professional man feel- 
ing, sympathy, and susceptibility ; to the poet 
restlessness, intensity, and brilliancy ; and to 
the orator vividness, splendor and refinement of 
thought, word, and gesture. 

Lord Byron possessed this temperament in an 
exalted degree, and, were I called upon to give 
the very language of this—the nervous tempera- 
ment, I would select the following lines from 
the 3d Canto of his Childe Harold, which ex- 
presses the intensity of his desires in vividly 
graphic and poetic language : 

* Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings strong or weak, 
All that I have sought and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathé—into one word, 
And that one word were tiguTnin@, I would speak ! 
But as it is, I live and die unheard 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword!” 

The mutual effects of a brilliant, ardent, and. 
impulsive mind, and of a weak and enfeebled 
physical frame, upon each other, have been beau- 
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tifully compared to the frettings of the sword 
upon the scabbard, and the abrasions of the 
scabbard upon the sword. 

The workings of such a mind upon such a 
frame, and the reflex action of the weakened 
frame upon the mind, are such as to hasten the 
premature decline of the one, and to weaken and 
finally extinguish forever the brilliancy and use- 
fulness of the other. 


As this condition of things is found only 
among those possessed of this temperament in 
an exalted degree, persons so constituted should 
choose the lightest or easiest trade or profession 
for which they are mentally fitted. It should 
also be a business which would allow of much 
pleasurable recreation and exercise, and then 
the professional man or mechanic so constituted 
should frequently force himself from his employ- 
ment, and live more at his ease than his inclina- 
tions dictate. There is little or no danger of a 
man possessed of a full share of this tempera- 
ment becoming indolent or lazy, because it is 
not natural for him, and he can scarcely be 
made so artificially. They should avoid the use 
of all stimulants, whether alcoholic or nutritive, 
as tea, coffee, spices, wines, and the like. Tobacco 
should be considered by them—and not by them 
only, but by all—as accursed, and they should 
on no account touch the unclean thing. 

That an undue development of this tempera- 
ment is the consequence of violated physical 
law, is evident from the following considera- 
tions : e 

Nature employs all her energies for the first 
fifteen or twenty years of man’s life in develop- 
ing and perfecting his physical frame. After 
that event has been consummated, she directs 
her attention to the brain and nervous system, 
pours an increased flow of blood into both, and 
then itis that man begins to give forth indica- 
tions of mental power. 


A proper amount of exercise is necessary for 
the development of both body and mind, and 
accordingly, we find the young, whose physical 
constitutions are forming, decidedly averse to 
mental operations continued for any great length 
of time, while they are equally fond of all phys- 
ical exertions which unite exercise and sport, 
and which tend to perform nature’s bidding, in 
developing the while motive system. And we 
find, again, that these same young persons, when 
they have arrived at that age when an increased 
amount of blood begins to flow to the brain and 
nervous system, commence to turn their atten- 
tion more to books, become more fond of study 
and less fond of play, more fond of mental than 
of physical exertions, and more partial to the 
society of their seniors than to that of their 
juniors. In the first part of his career, in giving 
vent to the excess of vitality with which he was 
filled, the boy was guilty of many indiscretions, 
the more so on account of the immaturity of his 
reasoning faculties. He was, to use a cant 
phrase, “ sowing his wild oats.’’ This operation 
was, to a very limited extent, a necessity. It was 
an animal endeavor to exhaust a vast surplus of 
vitality, which fermented and boiled within until 
the mental hoops burst and spilled it, in useless, 
and, not unfrequently, criminal sports. And 
much of the criminality with which this period 
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abounds owes its birth to an injudicious restraint 
and a captious disposition on the part of the 
parents. These estrange the boy from home, 
render him suspicious of the motives dictating 
his confinement, beget a prematurity and pre- 
cocity of wilfulness, and thus bring misery upon 
the parents, and shame and remorse upon the 
son. Better dress him in leather and give him 
full liberty to find happiness in boisterous games 
and sports, and thus retain his affections and his 
confidence, than dress him in finery which, by 
its frailty and the penalties attached to its in- 
jury, will restrain his body and early stimulate 
the more ignoble portions of his mind, which 
always find gratifications in physical pleasures 
—pleasures for the enjoyment of which the 
youthful mind is alone by nature fitted. I 
would not, however, from the foregoing, be un- 
derstood as giving an affirmative answer to the 
poet’s question : 
“ And dare we to this doctrine give, 
That had the wild oats not been sown, 


The soil, left barren, had not grown 
The grain by which a man may live?” 


We are apt to say, when the turning point in 
the boy’s life has arrived, that he begins to see 
the folly of wasting so precious a boon as time 
in sports and play, and is now endeavoring, by 
studious application, to make amends for his 
past foolishness. But in this I think we are 
much in the wrong. Previous to this period, 
nature never intended the mind for prolonged 
and complicated exertions. It was to the body 
she directed her attention, and that body, feel- 
ing her power within, obeyed its natural instincts 
in prolonged and varied games, and boisterous 
sports and amusements. When nature found her 
work nearly completed in one quarter, she 
turned her attention to another, and the same 
energies which she employed in the fabrication 
and perfection of the motive system, she now 
uses for the same purposes in the nervous sys- 
tem. 

As the body, feeling her impulses, performed 
her bidding in its appropriate exercises, so the 
mind, feeling the same impulses, seeks to do the 
same bidding, by turning its attention to the 
proper means of obtaining the desired end: 
Precocity is the most unfortunate of gifts with 
which the young can be favored. It excites 
hopes in the mind of the parents which are sure 
to be disappointed ; it exhausts the energies of 
a delicate and refined mental and physical or- 
ganization, and its end is generally the merest 
commonplace, and insanity and even idiocy have 
not unfrequently resulted from this unnatural 
exertion of the organs of thought while yet deli- 
cate and unconfirmed. 

The following extract from Airds’ “Old 
Bachelor,’’ as quoted by J. R. Wells in a compi- 
lation of his entitled ‘Moral and Intellectual 
Science,” illustrates my position so well that I 
present it entire :— 


‘“ Having watched the growth of the young 
mind a good deal, I am less and less in love with 
precocity, which, indeed, is often a mere mani- 
festation of disease—the disease of a very fine, 
but weak nervous organization. Your young 
Roscius and all your young wonders of that kind 
generally end in the feeblest of commonplace. 
There is no law, however, precise or absolute in 
the matter. The differences of age at which men 











attain maturity of intellect, and even of imagin- 
ation, is very striking. The tumultuous heat 
of youth has given birth to many of the noblest 
things in music, painting, and poetry, but no less 
fine productions have sprung from the ripeness 
of years, Chatterton wrote all his beautiful 
things, exhausted all hopes of life, and saw no- 
thing more than death at the early age of eighteen. 
Burns and Byron died at their thirty-seventh 
year, and I think that the strength of their genius 
was over. Raphael, after filling the world with 
divine beauty, perished at thirty-seven ; Mozart 
earlier. These might have produced still greater 
works. On the other hand Handel was forty- 
eight before he “ gave the world assurance of a 
man.’”’? Dryden came up to London from the 
provinces, dressed in Norwich drugget, some- 
what above the age of thirty, and did not even 
know that he could write a line of poetry ; yet 
what towering vigor and swinging ease all at 
once in “glorious John.’’ Milton had, indeed, 
written the Comus at twenty-six ; but, blind, and 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues, he was up- 
ward of fifty when he began his great work. 
Cowper knew not his own might ’till far be- 
yond thirty, and his ‘‘ Task’’ was not written ’till 
near his fiftieth year. Sir Walter Scott was 
upward of thirty when he published his Min- 
strelsy, and all his greatness was yet to come.” 

There is very much of truth in all this, and 
yet I am inclined to believe that it takes an ex- 
treme view of the subject, though it must be 
admitted that it is the correct extreme of the 
two. There isa happy mean between the views 
advanced above and those advanced by the advo- 
cates of juvenile precocity. It has been re- 
marked by a shrewd and learned man that no 
reformer was ever produced in any department 
of human industry who had not become such 
prior to the age of thirty-five. Research and 
observation will confirm the assertion. By 
twenty-five the body and the mind may be safely 
declared to have arrived at the maximum of 
natural power. All gained beyond that is ac- 
quired, acquired by exercise, education and ex- 
perience. From that time on, for a longer or 
shorter period, according as the organic laws are 
obeyed or infringed, does man continue to gain 
mentally and physically, and to be capable of 
greater, more prolonged and more exacting la- 
bors, until his genius or his vitality are exhausted. 
He then begins gradually to decline in vigor ; 
but to lose none of the wisdom which experience 
has given him. He is now more fitted to govern 
and control others, since he is now best able to 
subdue himself, and self-government is the high- 
est and most god-like of all government. 

The conclusions to be derived from the fore- 
going are these :— 

First. A due degree of the nervous tempera- 
ment adds beauty, brilliancy and susceptibility 
to the power imparted by the other peculiarities 
of organization, and is thus not only compatible 
with health and longevity, but absolutely neces- 
sary for the combination of a sound mind in a 
sound and perfect body. . 

Second. An undue development of this tem- 
perament, being characterized by beauty, bril- 
liancy and susceptibility, but wanting in power 
and longevity, is incompatible with health and 
long life, and absolutely prejudicial to the mani- 
festation of true greatness of intellect. 

Third. A person may so educate himself phys- 
ically and mentally as, in a manner, to supply 
a deficiency of this temperament, and may also 
by similar means gain such a proficiency of the 
same as materially to embitter his existence, and 
even to shorten his life. 

The more scientific division of the tempera- 
ments into vital, motive and mental, will claim 
our attention at some future time. 
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Hrography. 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 





Tue physiology of Mr. Vanderbilt, so near as 
can be judged from the picture before us, indi- 
cates a very strong and vigorous constitution, 
with a high degree of the motive and mental 
temperaments, which would give great vigor, 
resolution, and intensity. He could not be a 
moderate man, or take life easy, but throws more 
than an ordinary amount of spirit into whatever 
he does. He is able to bring a remarkable 
amount of force to the accomplishment of any 
end. 

His phrenological developments are strongly 
marked in many respects. The head is high and 
very fully developed in the intellectual region, 
especially in the perceptive group, giving the 


available and practical qualities. He is a parti- 
cularly good judge of the qualities of matter, has 
great practical judgment, perceives at once how 
work should be done, and learns rapidly by ex- 
perience and contact with the world. He has a 
superior mechanical eye, enabling him to detect 
disproportions with great accuracy. Order, Cal- 
culation, Locality, and Human Nature are all 
prominent organs, giving system, ability to make 
correct estimates, a talent for the study of geo- 
graphy and a love of travelling, joined to an 
intuitive perception of the motives of those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Comparison being large, gives critical talent 
and an analogical descriptive cast of intellect. 
Human Nature enables him to select the proper 
men to fill certain positions, and gives him the 
happy faculty of so adapting himself to every- 
body as to gain hisend. Indeed, a large devel- 
opment of this organ is essential to success in 
business, and it performs a more important part 
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in the drama of life than is generally accredited 
to it. 


Ideality isa very prominent trait of character, 
which is indicated by the width of the upper por- 
tion of the side head. Yet this faculty, in con- 
nection with Mr. Vanderbilt’s temperament, fur- 
nishes scope of thought, and the disposition to 
enlarge and extend business operations, rather 
than imagination or sentiment. 


Will-power, perseverance, and ability to sway 
the minds of others, together with an unusual 
amount of sympathy and interest in the welfare 
of mankind, are distinguishing characteristics. 

He is not naturally cunning or artful, but 
speaks bluntly, and is always understood. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Few men occupy a more prominent position 
before the mercantile world than the subject of 
oursketch. Mr. Vanderbilt was born on Staten 
Island, N. Y., about fifty-five yearsago. At an 
early age he showed a fondness for the sea, and 
took a greatinterest in shipping. While a very 
young man he became owner of a finely-rigged 
sailing vessel, that he run regularly between 
Staten Island and New York. As early as 1820 
he had the command of a steamboat, of which he 
was part owner. He became noted as one of the 
most enterprising and fortunate steamboat cap- 
tains of the time. From captain he became 
owner of not only one, but several steamers, and 
gave up the practical part of navigation to at- 
tend to his large property interests. For many 
years he has been the largest owner of steamers, 
entirely his own, without partnerships, probably 
of any man in the world. He is proprietor of 
over twenty steamers, about one-half of which 
are ocean steamships of the largest class, prin- 
cipally in the California trade. All the vast 
trading and travelling interests that are carried 
on between New York and California are under 
the greatest obligations to Mr. Vanderbilt, for 
opening the new route to the Pacific by way of 
Nicaragua. He built a steamer of some 500 tons 
burthen, took it in tow of a large steamship, 
went to San Juan, took it up the river, and there 
it now runs, on Nicaragua Lake, the first steamer 
that ever blew a whistle to frighten the wild 
birds and astonish the natives in the wilds of 
Central America. From being a deck hand ina 
schooner he has risen to wealth, the possessor of 
millions, and now owns steamers that would be 
sufficient to blockade nearly every port in Eu- 
rope. He has accomplished everything for him- 
self without the patronage of government or the 
protection of charters. From his owning such a 
fleet of vessels, he has obtained the sobriquet of 
‘‘The Commodore.”’ 


One of the latest of the nautical enterprises of 
Mr. Vanderbilt was the construction and pleasure 
tour of his steam yacht, called the “ North Star.” 
This is an ocean steam vessel of 2,500 tons, built 
for the purpose of conveying Mr. Vanderbilt, 
family, and friends, on a pleasure excursion to 
different parts of the world. She sailed from 
New York in May last, visiting England, France, 
St. Petersburg in Russia, many ports on the 
Mediterranean, as far as Constantinople, and A 


thence home again. She attracted the general 
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attention and admiration of the people of the 
various countries visited. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
honored and féted wherever he went. 








CHARLES MASON, 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue organization of this gentleman is very 
marked. His brain is unusually large, and de- 
veloped mostly in the frontal and coronal re- 
gions. There isa predominance of the motive 
and mental temperaments, which give action and 
mental susceptibility; but the vital temperament 
is not developed sufficiently for a good balance 
of organization. ; 

He should be distinguished for the following 
traits:—Too much of his mind is manifested 
through the intellectual lobe. Order is very 
large; is exceedingly particular, systematic, and 
methodical. He lays out all his plans before- 
hand, and everything must be conducted like 
clock-work to suit him. He makes estimates 
correctly, and would make a good accountant; 
for Calculationis large. The reasoning intellect 
is particularly prominent, which gives philos- 
ophy, originality, and a disposition to examine 
laws and principles connected with remote 
causes. He thinks too much. Individuality, 
however, is very large, so that he quickly 
identifies physical phenomena and the condition 
of things around him, and has a good perception 
of forms, outlines, proportions, localities, and 
the relative position of objects. Memory of plans 
and principles is good; is punctual, and able 
to despatch more business in a shorter space of 
time than most men; is correct in the use of 
language, especially if warmed up by a subject 
in which he is interested; is quite fond of the 
sublime and grand in nature, but not particularly 
poetical or imaginative. The peculiarity of his 
mechanical talent lies in the ability to under- 
stand the principles upon which mechanism is 
based. He is not an imitator, but develops his 
mind naturally ; would fail if he tried to imitate 
the ways and manners of others. 

Benevolence and Hope are the predominant 
features of the moral region. He is sympathetic 
and impulsively generous, and has a cheerful 
tone of mind; but isnot particularly spiritual or 
devotional, nor inclined to adopt anything that 
the judgment would not sanction. He is almost 
a stranger to fear, Cautiousness being average ; 
but judgment may enable him to regulate his 
actions ; is frank, confiding, and open-hearted ; 
not selfish, or disposed to appropriate to himself ; 
is ambitious, anxious to ‘excel, and disposed to 
say and do that which would render him accept- 
able to others; is very firm and persevering, and 
maintains his opinions tenaciously ; has a strong 
sense of liberty, and could not submit to dic- 
tation. His social faculties are fairly developed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Mason, or rather Judge Mason, is a native 
of the State of New York, having been born in 
Onondaga County. .During his early life he 
spent four years at the Military Ac at 
‘West Point, where he graduated in 1829, with 
considerable honor, receiving immediately after- 
wards an appointment as Professor in the same 
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institution, which he held for about three years. 
After this he engaged in the study of the law, 


and for some time he resided in the village of | 
Newburgh, N. Y., where he carried on the duties | 


of his profession. 

After this he removed to New York, and for a 
time took editorial charge of the “ Evening 
Post,”’ during Mr. Bryant’s absence. It is gen- 
erally allowed that he discharged the duties of 
an editor with that same thoroughness, earnest- 


ness, and excellence, which has characterized his | 
life in every situation in which he has been 


placed. Subsequent to this he removed to Iowa, 
and in 1838 was appointed Chief Justice of that 
Territory, which office he filled for nearly ten 
years, with great credit, and to the manifest ad- 


vantage of the public good. It wasin this man- | 


ner that he obtained the title of Judge Mason. 
Since the period of his acceptance of Commis- 
sioner of Patents, he has been engaged as Law 
Commissioner, to prepare a code of laws for 
Iowa, which has received the unqualified appro- 
bation of all who have examined its various re- 
quirements. 

It is several years since the Patent Office has 
been placed under the control of a Chief so fully 
qualified in every respect for its proper and suc- 
cessful management. He seems to be at home 
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in every department; a man of sterling in- 
tegrity—a hater of connivance and dishonesty, 
he will not permit any semblance of wrong to be 
perpetrated where he has control. 1 

Mr. Mason has already caused the publication 
of some new rules, relating to the practice of the 
Patent Office, which have given considerable 
dissatisfaction among those doing business with 
that institution. But, we believe that whatever 
measures he has thought proper to adopt, not- 
withstanding what others say to the contrary, 
have been originated solely through his desire 
to promote the interests of inventors. We think 
the result will, in the end, prove this. He is 
quite as well aware, as any of the gentlemen 
who undertake to instruct him, that the sole ob- 
ject and intention of the Patent Laws and Office 
is to secure benefit to inventors. He has not in- 
troduced any new rules without having first well 
considered their tendencice—at least so we imag- 
ine from what we know of his character. 

In short, in our humble judgment, the Presi- 
dent has not made a more acceptable appoint- 
ment than in bringing Judge Mason to fill the 
office he holds, His management thus far has 
been characterized in a very remarkable degree 
by the exercise of superior foresight and judg- 
ment, Even with the experience of years in 
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such a position, no one could have shown a more 
perfect knowledge of his various duties. A cor- 
respondent; of the “Pennsylvanian” thus de- 
scribes his* personal appearance :— 

“In person, Judge Mason is tall and erect, 
with strong, thick brown hair; a countenance 
highly expressive of r.pid and energetic thought, 
cheerfulness, benevolence. and lofty feelings; 
his frame indicates considerable power of phys- 
ical endurance ; his carriage is easy and grace- 
ful. and his whole appearance at once prepossess- 
ing and calculated to inspire feelings of respect. 
In his*conversation he is frank, plain, concise, 
and methodical. seeming always to be self-pos- 
sessed, and seldom hesitating in a reply. His 
perceptions are remarkably quick, and, like Mr. 
Calhoun, he scems to come to conclusions almost 
instinctively. I have heard many persons here 
speak of him, and all accord to him great powers 
of perception, quick, close, and powerful reason- 
ing faculties, and all that suavity and genuine 
good breeding which usually mark the accom- 
plished scholar. In short, no one can be in com- 
pany with Judge Mason, even for a few minutes, 
without being fully satisfied that he is a man of 
exalted mind and character.” 

The father of Mr. Mason was an honest, hard- 
working man, and his more honored son followed 
the same laborious occupation from the early 
age of twelve to his seventeenth year. Judge 
Mason is emphatically a self-made man. 


PostscripT.—Since the above was written, the 
following announcement appeared in “Life - 


lustrated’*:— 

“ RystgNaTion or Mr. Mason.—Charles Mason, the Com- 
missioner of Patents at Washington, has resigned his office. 
Private affairs which called him back to Iowa are assigned 

asthe cause. The*Evening Post’ says: (Mr. Mason's re- 
irement will leave a vacancy which will not be easily filled. 
The post he filled is becoming more and more important, 
and requires qualifications as high as are possessed by any 
of the heads of the departments. Not to speak of Jegal at- 
tainments and an adequate knowledge of mechanics, Mr. 
Mason's practical good sense, conciliatory manners, and 
method and despatch in business, made the discharge of its 
functions easy to him, and satisfactory even to that ticklish 
class of persons, the inventors. His Patent Office Reports 
are a great improvement on those of his predecessor. They 
are clear, admirably arranged, and contain nothing which is 
not of practical value.” 





BUSINESS. 

Every man should have a business. Business 
in-doors, or out ; graceful, or cumbrous: varying 
in aspect; with more or less of pastime ; but still 
business. Every man should have an inexorable 
reality, serene, it may be, but still uncompromis- 
ing; to confront him when he rises in the morn- 
ing, with a tax on his capabilities: obligations 
due but not receipted ; an industrial programme 
for him to execute as a performer in the grand 
harmony of the universe—that divine concerto 
whose name is Labor. 

Round most men, needs for the plenishing with- 
out and within, clamor, new-fledged, every day; 
and the stalwart arm and the toiling brain take 
up their task, lightly goaded too by Habit’s iron 
finger. And this is well. But, as if this were 
all the need of business, when that need stands 
forth boldly lined and paramount in the economy 
of nature: graven with its resistless biddings on 
the constitution of man. Attested by the cray- 
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ings of every faculty, of thought, affection, action, 
or aspiration, for its object—for each faculty and 
organ has its business, which is, the use which is 
its life and growth. Our Saviour had a business. 
His words come back to us from long-ago. “I 
must be about my Father’s business.”* Every leaf 
that hangs like beaten gold in Autumn hours, 
has a business. Every flower, in the mute sym- 
metry of its developed life, shames the man who 
does not see the scope of that word ; who 
does not feel that his business is, the highest 
training and direction of all his powers, intel- 
lectual, moral, and social; the fostering care, the 
instructed use (not over harsh, nor self-indulg- 
ent) of his body, the instrument of the mind. 
His aim, that just balance, that even flow, which 
shall secure mentally and physically the freest 
and noblest manifestations. And, again, a word 
so large and loftily defined, implies also, that he 
shall see that all within the sphere of his influ- 
ence do their business, or are put in the way of 
doing it by his earnest endeavors, his example, 
and Christian counsel. 

The commoner, world’s version of business is 
just this, the time-old tale—werking for daily 
bread. An excellent usage is that same business, 
righily used; the iron zone that binds the sheaf 
of action, which else would scatter in desultory, 
aimless flights with every breeze. What a brave 
thing is this steady employ—for youth; to dig 
channels for its resistless energies, to tread rough- 
shod over the flimsy webs of bad, unworthy fan- 
cies, to sweep away with its keen, cutting breath, 
the gathering mist of indolent, low desires, to 
dyke the spirit levels against the flood of dissipa- 
tion. What a good thing for young, or matured, 
not only as a means of substantial comforts, pres- 
ent or prospective, but in, and by, its very 
nature. Keep at it then, as long as strength and 
ability are left you. There is hardly a worse 
mistake than when a man, rich, or in easy cir- 
cumstances, gives up business, while still able 
in body and mind, and floats off into shoal water, 
jo bask in a lazy dream of quiet and rest from 
labors past. As if stagnation were ever rest :— 
as if faculties sharpened up by conslant friction 
in the eddies of the world, were ever laid in g 
charmed sleep, not to wake and chafe like young 
eagles for their food? The man of leisure, who 
shuffles round the house all day in his slippers, 
waiting for something to turn up to amuse him; 
makes morning calls with his wife, and on rainy 
days looks like an incarnate London fog, is as 
pitiable an emmei as we often meet on the great 
ant-hill of life. 

Those deluded individuals who meditate lying 
on their oars, and having a good easy time for 
the rest of their days, may have divers plans for 
occupying their surplus time; but they must 
make the employment amount, part of the time 
at least, to honest, downright labor, or be miser- 
able. Some, perhaps, have a rural mania, but 
exercise their gardeners’ and ploughmen’s mus- 
cles instead of their own; whereas, amateur 
husbandmen would find in farming themselves, 
and not by proxy, healthy'’employment for almost 
every function of body and mind. Some, who 
have lived for nothing dwt business, on retiring 
to rust, essay to rub up a little science, which 
they say they “have always wanted to do, but 





ends; for years, there has been a run upon one 
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have had no time ;” so, try to rake up their 
schoolboy lore, which has gathered dust for two 
score years, while they have been whetting up 
their aquisitiveness. Perhaps will sally out some 
dozen times, in a very free-and-easy sporting 
jacket, with a small hammer, after geological 
specimens; or jingle vials, and upset crucibles, 
in something they call their laboratory ; or read 
at a stunning rate, as if one could be blown up 
full of knowledge in a week. And there it often 


set of faculties,and those in one direction. Now, 
try to bend their course or rouse up dormant 
ones and they do not come up to their work 
kindly, ; 

Business !—then, but not all business! Who 
shall plead for room for the gentle charities; 
the gracious courtesies ; room for heavenward 
thoughts ; liberal, adorning culture? Why should 
the affections come to be a drug in the market, 
that they are jostled aside in the hot, feverish 
scramble for gain, in which our business men 
waste more vital power in a day, than they can 
afford to spend in seven? Now-a-days, acquisi- 
tiveness harnesses to its car intellect and the 
executive faculties, with often Approbativeness 
and Self-Esteem for outriders. Better for them, 
if only for a wholesome airing, than to rust out ; 
but it does not follow that they need forever 
bear the brand of their taskmaster. Why should 
* one little knot of brain,” situate above, and 
forward of the ear, among the selfish propen- 
sities, lord it, like a plebeian affecting regal state, 
with kingly organs among its vassals? How dif- 
ferent the one-sided growih, the keen, sharp 
edged, but narrow intellect that has been trained 
in a mere business channel, from the mind, full- 
orbed, and receptive, of the man who welcomes 
the treasures of literature and art; who can turn 
from honest toil, to seek in science a delightful 
change of direction to the mental faculties ; who 
is willing to give time to love and be loved; 
time for the moral and religious organs on the 
top of his head, to do thev business. 

There are thousands of families in the land de- 
frauded of home affections. This is one of the 
‘ woman’s rights,’* not lying on that debateable 
ground, where are marshalled hosts of contested 
claims, and tolerably assured demands for long 
arrears of privilege. How many men prize 
domestic love beyond everything else on earth? 
and to how many does it dimly occur in the 
course of the day, like some uninspiring reality 
at the end of a long vista, paved with dollars 
and cents? How many of your driving business 
men, watch their daughters’ course of reading, 
or study the aptitudes and traits of their young 
sons? and how many don’t think much about 
them except at dinner table, when they see the 
young mouths waiting to be helped to turkey ; 
or when January bills come in, with fearful col- 
umns of Jenkins, Dr., for any amount of juvenile 
vests, caps, bonnets, shoes, &c.? How many look 
upon their wives as tender charges, whose fidel- 
ity claims more and more of forbearance, guard- 
ian care, and watchful sympathy: who are to be 
helped and encouraged in self-improvement ; and 
knit in interest by freest trust? How many re- 
gard them as respectable nouns feminine, fully 
qualified to repair the lost integrity of coats and 
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pants; attend to the condition of the soap-barrel 
and the larder, and bring up the children: who 
are entitled to substantial comforts, and expected 
to be content with as much of their husband's 
society as can be spared from money, making? 

In return, the business men will talk of ‘ne- 
cessity,” ‘competition in trade” they must “keep 
up with the times,”’ or lose their business stand- 
ing ; they would like to take more time to them- 
selves, and enjoy their families; but they “could 
not afford it, and it can’t be done.”’ With all our 
present mournful inequalitiessof social life, while 
infringements of the moral laws are so little re- 
garded between rich and poor. the employer and 
the employed, these excuses, in a degree, ave suf- 
ficient and good. A man cannot always say when 
he has done work enough. and will do no more. 
We may be so environed and entangled wiih the 
dependencies of society, that, for a time, we must 
go on weaving the meshes in our web of life, par- 
allel with the threads of our neighbors. Jet us 
understand the rules of healih ever so well our- 
selves, we shall often suffer through others about 
us, who are ignorant of ihem; hence, we must 
inevitably eat many an uvphysiological dinner ; 
wear attire at which we inly grumble, and sub- 
mit to bad hours, and unfavorable arrangements, 
at which benevolence, duty, or economic claims 
on ourselves, or others, forbid us to protest. In 
this ‘fast’? age, when men tread each other down 
in trade, and coin their very flesh and blood into 
money, a business man must sometimes over- 
work, in times of pressure, or to secure even fair, 
unambitious profits for the support of a family ; 
in the chariot-race of life, the heel of the laggard 
is scored by the rushing wheels of those who 
press behind—Heaven help those whe stumble, 
or fail by the way. The tired artisan must work 
on till the job is done, for if he refuse, his em- 
ployer would pass him over for some more pliant 
subordinate. The poor, too often, have no choice 
but wearing toil, when the waves of poverty are 
rising around them, and the dash of the brine is 
on their very lips. 

But, to let extremes alone, there are plenty 
who make galley-slaves of themselves, when 
there is no need of it. Some, from invincible 
habit ; some, for the sake of means to live up to 
a false standard of their families, or their own ; 
and others, from pure love of the dollar. A man 
has no right to carry home nothing but a carcass 
of himself at night; a poor, dim, vapid shadow 
of a man. Every sparkle of wit and spirit 
quenched ; every sentiment and fancy withered 
in the fierce noontide, and the flame of affection 
faded to a few dull embers, over which loving 
ones cower in vain for warmth. Every day, I 
see men—harvesting their rapid gains,—who 
“can’t possibly spare time” to take their indus- 
trious, devoted wives out for an afternoon’s ride; 
or go out with them to spend a social evening ; 
can’t leave business more than two or three days 
in the hot season, when the pale children are 
sickening at home, and need travel and country 
air; ‘‘ can’t get an hour to read anything but the 
papers,” and stare at you like a wild Arab, if 
you ask them what they think of the last new 
book ; who walk in the street as if reckoning all 
the while, the natural language of acquisitive- 
ness weighing their heads over on one side; and 
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if you ask how the families are, knowing they are 
in for scarlet fever, or measles. they will very 
likely gather up briskly with, “Oh very well— 
never better ;’’ and then, recollecting, pul on a 
becoming face of coucera, and give you the last 
medical bullein. 

“Tt can’t be helped?” Why not? Try. Shut 
your store or office an hour or two earlier some 
day. Come home fresh, and Jet your wife see 
that you are glad to do it. Don’t get inlo a 
corner and hang your feet on the mantle-piece, 
or read to vourself. or whistle; and when your 
wife asks you a question, give a gruff hm! hm! 
instead of a pleasant yes. But sit down by ber 
side, and kiss the cheek that has grown thinner 
in your service, the cheek over which the red 
glow flashed, when you once promised to support 
and cherish; and now the gentle spirit faints, 
striving to keep pace with your strong one. 
Find out how Willy and Charley are coming on 
with their algebra, and ask to see their wriling- 
books; and while the little fellows stand writh- 
ing and dimpling with bashful delight, don’t 
look abstracted, and grim as a Spbynx, ai the 
crooked pot-hooks and big A’s, but praise all you 
can, so as to stimulate, and not crush, the actions 
of Approbativeness and Self-Esteem. And come 
home in season to bid little Annie good night, 
and admire her doll’s new dress; even if you do 
put your great awkward thumb through the lace 
apron, and lay doll down on her waxen nose. 
Ask your wife if she don’t want to go next even- 
ing to hear Grisi, or Jullien; or hear Holme’s 
lecture ; or see “ The Lady of Lyons,’’ or some- 
thing else. That is the way you ought to live, 
but you do not. 

Here is the way you are living. You have 
come home some evening, spent and speechless. 
Every trifle, every noise, worries your nerves 
like a mote ina bloodshot eye. Your wife has 
been tormented all day wiih bad. unvaly ser- 
vants in the kitchen. The baby has been feverish 
and in her arms since morning, except when it 
slept long enough for her to go down stairs and 
iron those shirts of yours so beautiful! y—with 
just that lily-white sheen that you admire. She 
brightens up when you come in, and longs to tell 
ali her little trials. She would give anything to 
hear the husband’s cheerful, fearless, * never 
mind,” that scatters the brooding shadows from 
a wife’s heart. But you sturdily ignore all house- 
hold science; you want to be let alone. The 
piano is open, for she tries to keep up ber music 
for your sake, and would love to play your fa- 
vorite air, but your head aches and you say, “‘ an- 
other time.” In your days of courtship, you 
used to converse with her as with a rational being, 
loved to see her intellect expand, and measure 
yours against hers—with a little of the man’s 
pride, perhaps. She longs to be led on now; 
longs to talk to you about the books she has 
been reading; wants you to make some point 
clear to hear, but—your head has done enough 
for one day. Js that Causalty and Comparison of 
yours never to work upon anything but ways 
and means to get money? And those large per- 
ceptive organs, so fitted for science and scholar- 
ship, must they be used only for business valua- 
tions, and shrewd observation in trade and 
barter? 
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You rise in the morning, with the wrinkles 
half smoothed on your brow. You hastily swal- 
low an early breakfast alone, for you cannot 
wait till the children are ready for the table, and 
it’s time you were at your business—you might 
lose half a cent, you know! Just as you finish 
your breakfast, you recollect your coat, minus 
a button, and you forgot to mention it last night. 
You rush at your wife with it for her to mend, 
and you stand on one foot in an agony to be gone, 
while she does it. She asks you to stop one mo- 
ment till baby is brought in. You wipe the 
crumbs from your whiskers, and kiss the little 
pet. Your wife begins to tell you how hard the 
little teeth are coming; you say, “Ah, yes, dear, 
tell me all about it to-night,” and before you get 
the last word out, she sees your coat-tails flying 
round the corner of the street. 

Phrenology gives you pretty large Adhesive- 
ness, I believe. When do you take time to attend 
to your friends, more than to shake hands with 
them in passing, and then, can’t stop to do it 
thoroughly? Did you ever feel a hand that al- 
most seemed to melt into your own, with such a 
strong, delaying grasp—a real magnetic touch, 
from the warm heart? Yow never give a grasp 
like that. How lax and cold your fingers close 
as you give a hurried greeting; how fervently 
they can press on title-deeds, bank bills and 
gold! 

Begin to enjoy life and the blessedness of home, 
my friend! “Can’t afford it!’ Try. If you 
have enough to live comfortably, that is enough, 
if, to be richer, you must impoverish your nature. 
Suppose now and then you do miss a customer, 
or a chance for a bargain, and lay up less money 
for your relations to battle about after you are 
dead? Suppose you have to live a little plainer, 
what of that? Suppose some one puts up a store 
next door, a story higher than yours, what of 
that? If you can’t set up a carriage, keep one 
horse, or hire. If you can’t afford Wilton or 
tapestry carpets, have three-ply ; if not damask 
hangings, and sumptuous carved furniture, have 
muslin curtains, and hair-cloth chairs, or cane- 
seat. If not gems of painting and sculpture to 
fill your rooms, be content with as much artistic 
beauty as you can gather around you, without 
toiling and delving your life away. Take time 
to cultivate the good and beautiful of the inner 
life of your homes, and visible grace and har- 
mony will pervade all the external forms with a 
tasteful and eloquent individualism, which shall 
console you for all the art of the upholsterer 
could combine. 

Not long since I heard the wife of a prosperous 
merchant sadly say, “I feel sometimes almost as 
if I had no husband ; he comes home late at night 
and exhausted, throws himself on the sofa, and 
if I ask him anything, he says, ‘I am wearied 
out, don’t talk to me!’”? The unconscious mim- 
icry with which she rendered the querulous ex- 
pression of the toil-worn man, struck on me like 
a cool irony. 

And so it goes; for ambition, as for gain. How 
many of our public men are true fathers, sons, 
and friends? Are not the lees of the wine, the 
stale and withered garlands,brought to the family 
altar, while the beaded draught, the freshest 
roses of life, are culled for the royal public? 
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The soul arraying itself in bravest apparel before 
the world, and at home going slipshod in shabby 
garments. 

And so, too, among those whose vocation is to 
elevate their race. Even they need often to 
learn moderation even in doing good, for who 
doubts that there is such a thing as philanthropic 
dissipation? It might sometimes be well for 
zealous reformers to remember that their own 
wives and children belong to the great human 
family for whose fraternization and progress 
they are laboring so earnestly. When the social 
feelings do so much to warm up—to develop, 
transfigure the entire being, they deserve the 
richest fruitage of the expanded nature in return, 
charity, reformation, joy-making, love-giving, 
beginning at home. We have among us teachers 
on progression. Lecturers on the social rela- 
tions ; symmetry of character; how to make life 
rich and beautiful with duty. How do they live? 
What are their homes? Are they mere uninvit- 
ing lodging-places, ruled by waste and disorder, 
where they’snatch their hasty meals and sleep? 
Their children lawless, running wild, or discip- 
lined by the patch-work training of hirelings, or 
relations? Wives pining alone, or drifting into 
whatever offers to fill the void in their hearts? 
Or are they true homes, where manhood’s noble- 
ness and woman’s worth unite, going hand in 
hand to improve and sustain one another, giving 
holy and perfecting influences to their children, 
not in selfish isolation, but noting the claims of 
all erring, oppressed humanity. 

There is a worthy individual not a hundred 
miles from Boston Common; a most public- 
spirited, and valuable citizen; a very model 
philanthropist ; an indispensable presence at all 
the Sunday school celebrations, temperance do- 
ings, and festivals; association and religious 
meetings ; a perfect tower of strength in Samar- 
itan societies ; bread and soup committees ; tract 
societies; prisoners’, paupers’, emigrants’, aged 
females, and destitute infants’ societies ; of whom 
his wife says she “has been trying in vain to 
have a few minutes’ private conversation with 
him for the last twenty years!” 

Business! How few at all conceive the scope 
of the word, or how its true meaning stretches 
beyond the limits of each one’s own adopted call- 
ing. The official duties of the minister, the 
weekly, new-stamped coinage of his brain; the 
keen responsibilities; the vigilant cares of the 
physician ; the parchments, the wire-wove plot- 
tings of the astute lawyer ; the ledgers, the saga- 
cious ventures ; the free-handed benefactions of 
the merchant, are not all of business. 

It is the business of fathers to know their chil- 
dren mentally and physieally ; to study their dis- 
positions, capacities, pectiliar traits, foibles and 
sensitive points; their bodily conditions—hered- 
itary and acquired, and to understand their tem- 
peraments as giving direction to those various 
powers; to share their training with the care- 
laden mother, bringing a sound knowledge of 
physiological law to regulate their habits and 
studies; or at least, enough to check them in 
ways of living likely to set them into a fever, 
make them subjects for dyspepsia, or poison and 
inflame their young blood, 


It is the business of husbands to appreciate | 
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the tender and susceptible nature of woman. To 
take time and thought for a clear understanding 
of them phrenologically, which shall make it 
easier for generous allowance; easier to bear, 
and forbear; to call out harmony, when want of 
congeniality in feeling, or incompatibilities in 
tastes or temper, threaten discord, rending wide- 
ly apart. It is their business to know that dis- 
eases and weaknesses peculiar to the delicate 
female frame, call for compassionate kindness ; 
manly, patient support ; and not for harsh intol- 
erance or coldness when the frailer one droops 
by their side. How does it happen, that with 
more than half the married couples one sees, if 
we note any frank expression of endearment, 
any affectionate gallantry, or smiling courtesy, 
directly somebody says, ‘‘ There is a new-married 
couple,”’ or, “That must be a second wife’? 
What is the matter here? Why among those 
other wedded ones is the manner cold, careless, 
abrupt, or at least a negative civility? Has the 
wife grown slovenly, unattractive, unlovable, 
snarling, unmindful of wifely duties, or is it not 
oftener that the husband has neglected the home 
business? Has year by year settled down more 
self centered into his abstracted, ehosen track, 
leaving her to become less and less identified 
with him; her mind and heart developing as it 
may happen, and not at all under his conscious, 
earnest, thoughtful influence, so that the delicate 
fabric of their first affection is ground down to 
common dust? 

Ah! there are husbands and wives, for I have 
geen them, who have lived together years and 
years, their heads have grown gray together, 
and children have been born to them, and yet 
there have been depths in their hearts that each 
other never knew or dreamed of. Choice feelings 
that blossomed—and faded—in their cells, for 
want of recognition. Smothered bitterness, that 
never came to the light to be wiped away with 
sweet forgiveness, but lay curdling under the 
growth of custom, and dogged endurance. There 
are words that.should have been said, retrac- 
tions, and explanations, that should have been 
made, that are not said and made, no, never on 
this side the grave ! 

There are thirsty hearts that want to be told 
every day, yet oftener, that they are loved, ap- 
preciated, known, that cannot bear long fasting, 
that must have the reassurance which lives in a 
caress, the eye, the voice. There are other 
natures, dry, cool, self-nourished, complacently 
moving on through their busy or wordly cares, 
who do not need that healing balm, who shake 
it off as rain is shed from the well-oiled, glossy 
breast of a bird. 

A woman wants to be understood, as well as 
loved, and no-man can make a woman really 
happy, unless he understands her, not only in 
relation to all the attributes and liabilities of her 
sex, but individually, and we may as well add, 
his own also. No doubt many have gone on 
pretty smoothly without the light of science, by 
the help of strong mutual affection, large human 
nature, and benevolence, and good power of 
adaptation ; but had they been more enlightened, 
they might have made each other happier still. 
In that good time when such knowledge will be 
widely spread by the aid of Phrenology, we shall 
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have husbands who know better how to appre- 
ciate and treat their wives. Then, a man will 
comprehend that a woman with a fine mental 
temperament, large Conscientiousness and Appro- 
bativeness,and small Hope and Self-Esteem, needs 
to be soothed and encouraged, not blamed or 
ever chidden, especially if combativeness be also 
large, that another more coarsely organized, with 
large Self-Esteem, Mirth, and Hope, will make 
light of what would utterly crush the other. 
Then, he will try to calm and divert, instead of 
ridiculing her exfteme caution or sympathy, will 
know better how to assimilate if she have the 
larger moral organs, and he the religious, or 
vice versa, and not scold or be chafed by her pre- 
ferring a different church and style of preaching 
from his own. 

It is the business of prospective husbands to 
peruse their own characters well, and then to 
know more of their chosen ones’ inner souls, than 
can be revealed while taking a few canters on 
horseback, sipping a few ice-creams, or lounging 
through shows and picture galleries, where the 
managed droop of the head and eye, the pliant 
voice and smile, from which all that mars the 
self-hood has been filtered by vanity, for the 
hour’s display, often dims the vision of a man’s 
judgment, and he becomes the candidate for a 
disenchanted husband by-and-by. 

Wherever there are young office lads or clerks, 
perhaps home-sick, tender-natured, and smarting 
under the tyranny of insolent subordinates, or 
others, perhaps, wayward, inclined to dissipa- 
tion, and needing kind care and advice to save 
them from ruin; but, treated by their employers 
to little except short, peremptory commands, as 
if they were mere cubs; there is business to be 
done. Wherever there are pale druggist boys, 
and apprentices to unhealthy trades, growing 
lean and sallow with the baleful fumes of their 
compounds, and the dead hot air of workshops; 
pining for the blessed air and light which they 
ought to have at short intervals, even if orders 
do come in, and the hands are used to working 
extra hours to meet them ; there is more business. 

There is business to do, wherever a human soul 
is robbed of its birthright of knowledge, liberty, 
sympathy, or love. There are more frauds than 
come of endorsements, checks, or bank bills. In 
this far-sighted; benevolent, generous age, let us 
hope the cure will come, surely—but slowly, for 
the wrongs of the spirit ; done often blindly, and 
unconsciously ; in homes; in counting-rooms; in 
all the haunts of traffic; all places where there 
are dependents. These social wrongs will cease 
in proportion as there is diffused abroad a knowl. 
edge of the nature of man, and the laws which 
govern his relations to other human beings, and 
to the whole world at large; and the name of the 
lamp which even now is raying out to thousands 
of darkened nooks, teaching that high knowledge; 
cheering unfed hearts; pointing to great hopes 
and to noble aims; refining, elevating, wherever 
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acres, Tho fixed property in houses located on this small 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER VII. 





System of discipline pursned at the MiLLBANK, PorTLAND, Dartmoor, PORTSMOUTH, PARKHURST, and 
PENTONVILLE Government prisons—What relations do these systems of prison discipline bear to the 
CAUSES of crime—Authov’s views stated—Lord Derby objects to our imitating the Divine Government, 
in the treatment of criminals—Consequences of not doing so—Difficulties standing in the way of com- 
municating moral and religious principles to criminals, 


In the different Government prisons there are considerable differences of 
treatment. MILLBANK prison is used ‘not only as a prison for convicts in 
separate confinement, previously to being sent to public works, but also as 
a dep5t for the temporary detention of those who are subsequently removed 
to Pentonville, of juvenile convicts, preparatory to being drafted to Park- 
hurst, and of invalids.’ Hence many of the prisoners remain only a few 
weeks, or even days. In 1852 it had contained, of old and new prisoners, 
2909: of whom 1550 were transferred to other prisons; 390 to the hulks; 
156 others were otherwise disposed of, and 740 remained on 31st December 
of that year. The prisoners were employed chiefly in making clothes and 
shoes, in cooking, baking, washing, &. On 31st December, 1852, the 
PortTLAND prison contained 812 convicts, who were employed chiefly in la- 
bor for the breakwater ; in summer nearly nine hours, and in winter above 
seven hoursaday. A few are employed as carpenters, painters, blacksmiths, 
&e., for the maintenance of the prison. About one-sixth of the whole 
prisoners is, practically, not available for labor. In the Dartmoor prison 
there were, on the 3lst December, 1852, 1133 convicts, who were generally 
employed in fencing, draining, reclaiming waste land, making roads, &c., 
during spring, for 9h. 15m.; summer, 10h. 15m.; winter, 7h. 15m. per day. 
Men of exemplary character here receive special treatment of a mild and 
more respectful kind, which has an excellent effect. On 31st December, 
1852, the Portsmoura prison contained 941 convicts, whose labor is applied 
under the following heads: “ Admiralty,” “Ordnance,” and ‘“ Prison.” 
The “Admiralty” labor consists of removing, stacking, unstacking, 
canting timber, landing hemp, hoisting ballast, and similar work. The 
“ Ordnance” labor consists of shipping and unshipping stores, clearing 
mud from moats, levelling ground, & ; and the “ Prison” labor includes 
excavating the foundation of officers’ houses, blacksmith and carpenter 
work, tailoring, shoemaking, bookbinding, cooking, washing and cleaning. 
The hours of labor are similar to those before stated. ‘“ Evening prayers 
and lecture (including time for unlocking, &c.) half am hour ;”’ “ cleaning 
shoes, shaving, hair cutting, and reading in cells,” in summer one hour and 
in winter one anda half houraday. ‘The Governor says:—‘ My experi- 
ence and observations on the industry of the convicts here, during the nine 
months that the prison has been in operation, confirm me in my opinion, 
that, under the present system of discipline and management, very favor- 
able results may be obtained, wherever any number of able-bodied convicts 
shall be employed on suitable works, such as those already alluded to in 
this report.’’* The Governors of the other prisons give similar accounts 
of the success of their several systems of discipline, and we shall revert to 
this point after noticing the two remaining Government prisons, which are 
more directly of a reformatory character. 

The Parkuursr prison, on 31st December, 1852, contained 536 convicts, 
and is devoted to the reception of boys under sentences of considerable 
duration. Reformation is aimed at as a direct object. The in-door employ- 
ment of the prisoners is making and repairing the prison clothing, cooking, 
baking, and washing. “The out-door labor has comprised the various 
trades of carpenters, bricklayers, masons, sawyers, painters, and glaziers.” 
To instruction in these trades is added moral, intellectual, and religious 
teaching. After a period of probation, the lads were formerly sent to 
Australia, but they will now be transferred to the prisons for public works 
before described. 

In the PENTONVILLE prison, there were, on the 31st December, 1852, 521 
convicts. During the year, it had contained altogether 1278, of whom 757 
were removed to the prisons before described, to the colonies, or died. The 
average period during which each had undergone separate confinement was 
ten months and twenty-three days. During 1852 the convicts were engaged 
in trades, as follows :—212 as tailors, 113 as shoemakers, 109 as weavers, 68 
as mat makers, and 24 as bricklayers, &c.—total 526 engaged in trades. 
Three deaths only occurred during the year. There were five cases of in- 
sanity. In other prisons, in which the separate system existed but was less 
stringently enforced, no cases, and in others very few cases, of insanity 
occurred. “ The difference,” say the directors, “though not very striking, 
was still sufficiently marked to confirm us in the opinion we had formed, 
that any excess of mental disease at Pentonville was due to a difference in 
the administration of the system, as compared with other prisons ; in fact, 
that there was an absolute relation between the amount of mental disease 
and the rigor with which the separate system was carried out. Arrange- 
ments were made by which the advantage of increased and more invigor- 
ating exercise was obtained, and from the period when this change took 
place a marked improvement was observed in the health of the prisoners,” 
—p. 13-14. Intellectual, moral, and religious instruction is given, but its 
quality may be judged of from the following words of the Rev. J. Kings- 
mill, the chaplain :—“ To confer the advantages of a superior education on 
criminals, I hold to be wrong in principle.” If, by a “superior education,” 
he means Greek, Latin, and mathematics, we agree with him. “ A super- 
ficial one is worse than useless.’’ In this also we agree. ‘ What such men 





* Reports of the Directors of Convict Prisons, 1853, p. 239, 
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want is principle, and not mere intellectual development,’’—p. 24. Right 
again ; but he concludes with the propositions that learning to read, and 
the Bible, are sufficient, with the aid of the ministers of religion, to com- 
municate principle. We shall take the liberty to controvert this opinion 
in a subsequent stage of these remarks. 

_ The question now presents itself, what relation do these systems of prison 
discipline bear to the causes of crime? for until these are removed or 
modified, the convict is not fit to be restored to society. We shall indi- 
rectly answer this question by stating the mode of treatment which, ac- 
cording to our views, is best adapted to attain the only legitimate object 
of prison discipline—the protection of society from inroads on property 
and person. Hvery convict is an individual, and individuals differ from 
each other in physical and mental qualities, through the whole range, from 
the Aztec idiots to Socrates or Napoleon Bonaparte. It would be as 
rational to treat all patients, whatever their ages, sexes, constitutions, and 
diseases might be, in one and the same way, with a view to their cure, as 
to treat all convicts alike, with a view to their reformation. When, then, 
an individual is convicted of crime, at whatever age, we propose that he 
should be sent to a reformatory prison, and the first inquiry should be into 
the state of his organism. Persons competently skilled should examine 
him, and draw up a record of his age and stature, and of the proportions 
which his abdominal, respiratory, and circulatory organs, and his brain 
bear to each other. The size of the brain is important ; because dangerous 
criminals, such as Rush and the Mannings, also the leaders of bands of 
robbers and pirates, have generally large, while feeble individuals, who fall 
victims to external influences, have small brains.* These observations 
would show whether we were dealing with a feeble, average, or powerfully 
constituted character, an indispensable element of information in judging 
of his treatment. 

Public knowledge has advanced so far as to lead most persons to admit 
the connection of the frontal, coronal and basilar regions of the brain, with 
the intellectual, moral, and animal faculties ; and we ask, why should this 
knowledge not be acted on? The next thing, therefore, should be to state 
the size of these different regions and their relative proportions, according 
to the best estimate that can be formed ; for it is impossible to ascertain 
the dimensions with mathematical precision. This would go far to show 
the absolute and relative power of the intellectual, moral, and animal 
faculties with which we had to deal. Next, the predominating, the medium, 
and the deficient organs in each region, might be estimated and stated. 
This would show, for example, whether the individual was naturally violent 
and cruel; mild but covetous, deceitful, and inclined to theft ; or perhaps 
merely the jovial, reckless, and daring victim to sensual pleasure,—and so 
forth ; also, whether he was naturally insensible to justice, to religious 
emotion, to benevolent feeling, or the reverse ; also, whether his intellectual 
powers were feeble or strong, whether these were deficient in the observing 
department, and in the reflecting department, or in both. 

In the reports of governors and chaplains of prisons, frequent mention 
is made of the great power of simulation exhibited by some convicts, who 
pretend to be reformed ia order to gain favor. Ican state from experience 
that, by a skilful examination of the head, such individuals might be dis- 
tinguished from others of sincere dispositions. 

These particulars of the constitution would prepare the way for estimat- 
ing the temperament, which should next be observed and recorded ; whether 
it be nervous, sanguine, fibrous or lymphatic, or a combination of these. 
This also is an important article of knowledge for our guidance in the 
treatment, since it indicates largely the activity and power of resistance of 
the organism generally, and particularly of the brain. 

This record of the bodily system being completed, the next inquiry should 
be into the history of the individual. Who were his parents? Were they 
gane or insane? drunken or sober? What kind of employment were they 
engaged in? What training and instruction did they give the convict? 
What trade was he taught? What does he now know, and what can he do? 

Answers to these questions, considered in connection with the record of 
his corporeal constitution, would present a tolerably precise view of the 
real nature and condition of the being on whom we intend to operate. 
They would reveal the causes of his crime ; whether it arose from a feeble 
mind and body, inherited from diseased or drunken parents ; from strong 
natural vicious dispositions; or from neither of these, but from sheer mis- 
direction, ignorance, and unfavorable circumstances. Convicts, who had 
become such from these different causes, would require very different modes 
of treatment. When once possessed of this information, we should be able 
to classify prisoners more successfully than has hitherto been done, and to 
apply a mode of treatment to each class suited to the natural qualities and 
circumstances of the individuals who compose it. It is impossible to read 
the reports of the governors and chaplai F gaols and not to be struck by 
the confused and contradictory repre: ons given of the characters of 
the prisoners, without even an attempt being made to throw light on the 
causes of the differences described; and, in consequence, the results are 
equally heterogeneous and disappointing. Again, from ignoring the 
organism and its effects, and the natural laws to which it has been subjected, 
the most absurd and barbarous methods of treatment ate resorted to, ac- 
cording to the temper and imaginations of individual governors of prisons. 
We have seen that to give a mana relish for labor, and to induce him to 

* To prevent misapprehension, however, it is proper to stale that a brain, although 
slightly under the average size, if chiefly developed in the moral and intellectual regions, 





| may be found associated with highly useful and amiable mental qualities. It will be de- 


ficient in impressive force, but not necessarily in soundness of judgment or activity. - 
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use his intellect in applying it, Nature attaches rich rewards to his efforts 
when rationally directed ; but that our legislators have established tread- 
mills and crank-wheels, which require great muscular efforts on the part 
of the convict, and designedly contradict nature, by excluding the appli- 
cation of intelligence and the attainment of any beneficial result either to 
himself or others. Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, when Secretary for the 
Colonies, gave an explanation of the views under which the order of nature 
is reversed by the British Parliament. Captain Maconochie had urged on 
his Lordship that we “cannot errin taking that model (viz.,* the discipline 
to which we are all subjected by Divine Providence’) for our guidance in 
our attempts to elevate the characters of our guilty, but yet more unhappy 
brethren.’? To which his Lordship replied :—*I do not understand that it 
is permitted to us thus to constitute ourselves imitators of the Divine 
government under which we live; or that, in this respect, the march of 
infinite wisdom is to be followed by beings of so contracted a range of 
knowledge and foresight as we are.’’* 

With all due deference to his Lorship’s piety and philosophy, we submit 
that when God enabled us to understand our own faculties and their re- 
lations to the external world, and the consequences which He has attached 
to our acting in conformity with, or in opposition to these relations, He did 
permit us “to constitute ourselves imitators of the Divine government 
under which we live.’”? In uniting suffering and disappointment to our 
neglect, and happiness and success to our observance of these relations, 
and in giving us intelligence to perceive the connections thus instituted, He 
has supplied us at once with a rule and a motive of conduct. 

The law of nature, then, is that the labor by means of which convicts 
are to be reformed must be such as will require the exercise of their moral 
and intellectual faculties in its performance ; for it is only by exercise that 
the faculties can be strengthened, and until they be rendered so vigorous 
as to be capable, from their spontaneous action, of restraining the propen- 
sities and guiding the conduct to virtue after liberation, the man is not 
fitted for freedom. As this view is fundamental to a sound system of prison 
discipline, we beg to be allowed to elucidate it farther. Governors and 
chaplains rely on fear, and on religious instruction, as the means of induc- 
ing criminals to abstain from crime after liberation. In illustration of the 
effect of fear, Mr. Burt, as before mentioned, says, the offender must by 
“ judicious punishment severely felt’? be brought to the condition of saying 
not that “crime is what I will not do,’’ but that “the punishment of 
crime is what I cannot bear.’’ There is a whole series of radical errors in 
these sentences. By a most benignant law of our nature, physical suffering 
fades from our recollection more rapidly and more completely than almost 
any other kind of experience. As men in general, and the criminal classes 
in particular, are little accustomed to extend their thoughts beyond the 
present time and place, the convict’s recollection of severe punishment, 
when he is restored to the temptations of social life, is, like the recollection 
of an uneasy dream, quickly dispelled by any strong present interest or 
excitement. Moreover, as formerly mentioned, pain inflicted for the mere 
purpose of producing misery in the recipient, is naturally calculated to 
rouse all the inferior and selfish faculties into rebellion against it, and even 
to enlist the moral emotions on the same side. Again, fear is only one and 
that not a moral emotion, and in relying on it and neglecting the really 
available means of reformation, we are leaning on a broken reed, and 
cannot escape disappointment. 

It is on the increased activity of the moral and intellectual faculties that 
we must chiefly rely. When once systematically trained to act in their 
legitimate spheres, their tendency, by nature, is to continue or to resume 
that mode of action during our lives; and it is only after the substitution 
of spontaneous activity in these directing powers for the external restraints 
of the prison, that the individual can be safely trusted to encounter the 
temptations of ordinary life. 

The threat of pain may indeed indirectly excite the emotion of fear, and 
this is the solitary ground on which its advocates can logically defend it. 
But persons in whom the emotion of fear is naturally strong very rarely 
become criminals ; and those in whom it is constitutionally weak are so 
insensible to it, that they are rarely governed by its influence. Experience 
of the effects of severe punishment in the army supports these views. In 
the beginning of this century soldiers were sentenced occasionally to 
receive 1000 lashes ; 750 were a frequent sentence ; and 500 almost a mini- 
mum ; and these were actually inflicted. But offences did not diminish in 
proportion to the severity of these barbarous tortures; on the contrary, 
the men were brutalized, their moral emotions were outraged and enfeebled, 
or directed against the law which they defied; the same individuals re- 
turned again and again to the halberts, undeterred by experience of the 
sufferings of the lash, and yet military officers continued td declare that by 
no other means could discipline be maintained. When the public sentiment 
at last forced the lash out of their hands, and compelled them to use their 
own moral and intellectual faculties as governing influences; and when, 
under the dictates of humanity and justice, great improvements were made 
in the soldier’s condition, the discovery was arrived at that all the previous 
torture had been worse than useless ; it had been deteriorating in its effects, 
while the system of humanity had improved equally the officers and the 
men, and led to a higher state of discipline than had ever previously been 
attained. The same laws of nature hold good in the treatment of criminals. 
Gaolers deficient in the moral faculties will maintain to the last, that 





* Parliamentary Paper on Van Diemen’s Land, ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed. 9th Feb., 1846. p. 11. 
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severity is the essence of prison discipline ; but let such men be removed ; 
let their places be supplied by others naturally moral and intellectual, and 
trained to their duties; let even these be deprived of the power of severe 
inflictions, and thrown on their own moral and intellectual resources, and 
we predict a similar result in the reformation of convicts. 

But chaplains rely on communicating moral and religious principles to 
convicts as the means of their reformation. Mr. Burt says truly :——“ It is 
most important to bear in mind, that with habitual offenders there is, from 
the very fact of the habit, a superinduced, and, therefore, double depravity. 
He is accustomed to do evil. If ever a moral revolution is to be effected 
in the character of such men, there must be time allowed for its completion. 
Their heads and hearts are filled with licentious ideas and criminal pas- 
sions. These springs of crime must be dried up by degrees. There must 
be continued cessation from doing evil before the excessive action of these 
propensities will subside, and those deep traces of habitual indulgence be 
obliterated. And when this negative reformation is effected, but half our 
work isdone. There must be infusion of virtuous principles ; and when 
the transgressor has ceased to do evil, he must learn to do well. If an 
enduring change is to be effected in the lives of bad men by moral means, 
it must be by frequent inculcation, by continued reflection, and after re- 
peated internal struggles, that the rules and sanctions of virtue will ac- 
quire their hold upon the affections and the mastery of the will.’’—p. 
58-59. At first sight, nothing appears sounder than this view; Mr. Burt, 
however, has here forgotten what he has elsewhere let us know, namely, 
that “‘ want of REFLECTION is pre-eminently the characteristic of the criminal. 
The habit is always wanting, often the capacity for it defective.”—p. 64. 
Then what does he mean by the “infusion of virtuous principles’? Ap- 
parently, addressing moral and religious truths to the always untrained 
and often naturally defective intellect of the convict. As the first step in 
the ‘process of reformation, after the excessive action of the propensities 
has been subdued, we must certainly address ourselves to the intellect ; but 
how shall we address such an intellect effectually? We must begin by 
rousing it by objects related to its different capacities, instructing it in 
things, agents, results, and combinations ; abstract ideas of duty are the 
last items of information that it will become capable of comprehending 
and appreciating. The existing system omits nearly all the former and 
begins with the latter. Moreover, ideas of duty, even when lodged in the 
intellect, if they never go farther, remain uninfluential on conduct; they 
must be woven into the texture of the moral and religious emotions to 
render them fruitful, and this cannot be done by mere “frequent incul- 
cation,” or “continued reflection.”” The evil passions arosé from the in- 
fluence of internal and external stimuli which trained the propensities to 
habitual action ; and we must devise a mode of treatment that will stimu- 
late the moral and religious emotions into habitual spontaneous action, 
before we shall succeed in placing them in a condition resembling that in 
which the propensities existed during the reign of vice. The propensities 
depend on one, the moral and religious emotions on a second, and the in- 
tellectual faculties on a third set of cerebral organs, all distinct, although 
closely connected ; and it is impossible to establish practical and habitual 
action in any of the groups, except by exercising them directly on their 
own objects and in their proper spheres. Moral and religious instruction, 
therefore, addressed to a human being locked up in a separate cell, cannot, 
except in very favorably constituted individuals (who are not the usual 
inmates of gaols), practically excite, exercise, and strengthen the moral 
emotions. The cell affords no sphere for their action. How can a convict 
there exercise his benevolence, except perhaps by sparing the rats and fleas 
that are the sharers of his solitude? Or his sense of justice, in respecting 
the absent property and persons of others? At a subsequent stage of the 
discussion, we shall point out the application of these remarks to practical 
arrangements. 

Having thus endeavored to show that labor inflicted merely as punish- 
ment, and performed without the exercise of reflection on the part of the 
convict, cannot improve his moral and intellectual faculties, and that neither 
fear, nor mere intellectual communication of moral and religious truths, 
suffices for this purpose, we proceed to remark that that kind of labor 
will produce the best effects which exercises directly the greatest number 
of the intellectual and moral faculties. If we apply this criterion to the 
kinds of labor before mentioned, as exhibited in the different prisons, 
we shall have no difficulty in deciding that the labor in trades, such 
as those of blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, gardeners, and similar 
occupations, will be more beneficial than that of casting huge stones into 
the sea, loading and unloading timber, making ditches, and performing 
other acts demanding little more than muscular effort for their accomplish- 
ment, which are the employments of convicts in the Portland, Portsmouth, 
and Dartmoor prisons. There are convicts possessing great bodily strength 
and very low intellectual capacities, for whom these are appropriate em- 
ployments ; but it is an error to condemn men differently constituted to the 
same tasks, irrespective of their capacities for better things. Further, we 
must repeat that the convict whose nervous energy is daily exhausted by 
ten hours’ hard labor in the open air, is not in a condition to profit by in- 
tellectual instruction when his task is done. Repose is then the demand of 
his brain as well as of his wearied muscles. To expect, therefore, to eradi- 
cate or permanently diminish vicious propensities by such labor is 
chimerical. It might, perhaps, be beneficially resorted to for two or three 
days in the week, employing the other days in teaching trades and pro- 
moting mental culture. The present system punishes, and this is what it 
is chiefly intended to do; but it has few inherent relations to reformation. 
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In a previous paper, after a few general re- 
flections on this (as we deem it) important topic, 
we entered upon some preparatory considera- 
tions needful to a correct understanding of the 
uses and values of special foods, by giving a 
brief account of the ingredients of human blood ; 
and we now carry out this part of our plan by 
enumerating secondly, at as much length as 
limited space will allow, what are the structures 
or tissues now admitted to compose the solid 
parts of the human body. 

Tue Tissurs.—What isa tissue? Bone is not 
strictly a tissue, because it is made up of diverse 
structures ; nor is muscle, nor skin. Strictly 
speaking, a tissue is a single elementary form of 
organized matter,occurring anywhere throughout 
the entire body. Thus, plain white fibre\is a tis- 
sue. We find it mixed up with other structures 
in almost all the organs. Although a careless 
eye would overlook it in most of the organs, it 
is always there ; in muscle, bone, nervous cord, 
skin—everywhere, perhaps, except in the true 
structure of the brain. The anatomist, if he had 
the instrument and the eye to do it, might dissect 
away all intermixed structures and present a 
man (in form and organs) complete “from top to 
toe,” of nothing but white fibre. Cells, or little 
animal sacs, filled with various solid or fluid ani- 
mal matters, stand next in point of general diffu- 
sion, being thickly sowed through liver, stomach, 
skin, and other membranes, muscle, and brain, 
like turnips through a very uneven field, scat- 
tered by an over-lavish hand. Last in frequency 
comes simple membrane, composing a delicate 
layer of the compound structures that go by the 
same name. 

These are the elementary tissues. Simple 
fibre, white or yellow, is pretty clearly proved 
to come from solidification of the fibrin of blood ; 
and once formed, to be of no farther use than as 
a mere mechanical interlacement, holding to- 
gether more vital and noble fiesh-elements—a 
sort of connective or bond of union for living 
entities that must dwell and act in close conti- 
guity. It is of no farther use. It is not en- 
dowed with vital activities. Hence its nourish- 
ment is a matter of no direct moment; and, 
indeed, nature is seldom slack in supplying it 
without our care or study. Simple membrane 
most probably belongs in all respects to the same 
category. 

_ But the ced/s are active. They are the busy 
workers that in the brain evolve the almost 
| incessant electric streams ; in the muscle supply 
the tremendous energy that subdues the world 
to our purposes, and creates the materials of his- 
fories ; in the digestive cavities supply the juices 
that prepare the food for its entrance into the 
system ; at the origin of the lacteals introduce 
| much of this nutriment into the blood ; and in 
| the excreting organs with unceasing labor purge 
off the dead from among the living matter, and 
so preserve the latter from a contact that, con- 
tinued, would soon end in dissolution. The sup- 
plying of nourishment to these little workers is, 
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therefore, in the highest degree important ; and 
as their essential part is a film or coat of albu- 
minous substance, albumen, with its necessary 
accompaniments, water, fat and salts, is without 
question their proper food. j 

Although the elementary tissues are those now 
named, the term tissue is also applied, for con- 
venience, to certain compound textures, which 
are distinctly unlike all others in their making 
up and functions. According to this view we 
may give (after Dr. Carpenter) the following list 
of the tissues|: 

1. Simple Fibrous Tissues. These are the 
masses of white and yellow fibres, whether inter- 
spersed, as already mentioned, or collected into 
tendons, ligaments, the fibrous membranes, etc. 
The proper aliment of these tissues is elsewhere 
explained. 

2. Fibro-Cellular Membranes. These con- 
tain the three elementary forms of structure, as 
expressed in the name here given. They are the 
skin, the mucous membranes, or linings of all the 
internal cavities that communicate with the exter- 
nal world, as of the stomach and bowels, throat 
and lungs, bladder and uterus, and the serous 
membranes, which line the pleura, and other 
shut cavities of the body. The cells cover their 
free or exposed surfaces; and in almost all parts 
undergo a very constant and considerable waste, 
Thisis seen in the removal of the scarf-skin, and 
of mucus from the outlets of the body ; but it 
occurs chiefly in the waste of the same set of 
cells in the fine tubes of the liver, kidneys, gas- 
tric, perspiratory, and other glands—these cells 
drinking in the materials of the several secre- 
tions, each in its proper organ, and then perish- 
ing by rupture to contribute its share to the 
secreted juices or to throw its quota of dead 
materials out of the sphere of life. To supply 
the waste of these cells constitutes a considera- 
ble source of the daily demand for food. Albu- 
men, fat, salts, and water, are the proper aliments 
of these structures. 

3. Purely Cellular Tissues. The chief of 
these are the adipose tissue and cartilage. The 
latter undergoes very little change. Its nutri- 
ment is doubtless fibrin; as its substance, when 
boiled, chiefly yields chondrin, which is closely 
related chemically to gelatine ; and this last is 
proved to come from solidification of blood- 
fibrin. The fat-holding cells of adipose tissue 
are probably albuminous, but undergo little 
change; and so far, therefore, the nutriment of 
this class of tissues is not important. Facts go 
to prove that neither fibrin, gelatine, nor chon- 
drin, when eaten, is nutritious; that neither of 
them is capable of nourishing even the tissues in 
which it is naturally found ; but that, if these are 
of any use in food, it is solely as material for 
maintaining the animal heat. The system seems 
to have the power of forming these matters from 
albumen for ifs own use, in a way that we can- 
not well imitate ; and hence the nutrition of the 
parts now referred to must be left pretty much 
to nature aided only by good health. 

But the adipose cells are the store-houses of 
fat; and this being a material that plays a very 
active part, and subserves many diverse and im- 
portant uses in the human economy, its supply 
becomes a matter of greater moment. The fats 





of the human body are two—margarine, which, 
out of the body, when pure, is solid at common 
temperatures, and oleine, which also enters 
largely into olive oil, as well as more or less 
into all common fats and oils in a’natural state, 
and which, when pure, is fluid at common temper- 
atures. Oleaginous substances are found widely 
diffused through the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. The peculiar fats found in suet, milk, 
butter, and fish-oils, though differing slightly 
from those found in the human tissues, are con- 
verted by the system into its own proper forms 
of fat. The sources of fat in the human body 
are, besides the known fats and oils, sugar and 
starch, and even albuminous substances ; as it is 
now proved that where this material is deficient 
in the body, or in the food, the liver has power 
to transform or newform these latter ingredients 
into fat. Yet it is very evident nature did not 
design that we should depend on the liver for our 
full supply of this material, but that we should 
receive it also in our food ; as is proved by its 
very general occurrence in healthful vegetable 
foods, as in maize, in wheat, in nuts, in some 
fruits, etc.; and by its uuiversal presence in the 
milk of mammalian animals. 

4, The Osseous Tissues. These are the bones 
andteeth. Besides cartilage, already treated of, 
these consist mainly of earthy or mineral depos- 
its. These suffer little change when once formed ; 
but in man their growth is not complete until 
about the twenty-fifth year. Their necessary 
food is, of course, the minerals found in their 
composition ; and these have been found to be, 
in one hundred parts of bone, according to Mar- 
chand, 


Phosphate oflime .. . . . 52.26 parts. 
Fluoride of calcium . ... . 1.00 “ 
Carbonate of lime. .. . LOZ reat 
Phosphate of magnesia. . . . 1.05 “ 
Sodaam! acer s tr. sous te Tear omc 


Chloride of sodium (common salt) .25 “ 
Oxides of iron and magnesia, and 


loss VS 105 © 





Total of mineral matters, 66.74 « 
the remaining 33.26 parts being organic matter. 
The mineral substances above given are found, 
some or all of them, combined in all vegetable 
and animal foods in their natural state. Of 
course some foods are richer in one of these 
ingredients, some in another, and some may 
entirely lack one or more of them. We shall 
hereafter see that it is not solely as furnishing 
materials for the bones that these substances are 
important in the animal economy ; but that they 
play an indispensable part in the nutrition of all 
parts and organs of the body. 

5. The Tubular Tissues. These are the blood- 
vessels and absorbents. Their structure is made 
up of membranes, simple and compound, white 
and yellow fibre, and some muscular fibres. The 
nutrition of the last of these is yet to be ex- 
plained ; as to the rest the reader is referred to 
what has been said of those tissues under their 
respective heads. 


6. The Muscular Tissue. Thisis of two kinds, 


commonly termed the voluntary and involun- - 
tary musclepbut the nature of these is so nearly 
alike that theygmay be considered together. 





. vincing experience. 
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Both are now believed to be distinctly cellular. 
They are the agents of those incessantly repeated 
actions, such as the pulsation of the heart, 
breathing, and many others, by which life is pro- 
longed, and also of those voluntary efforts, so 
constantly recurring during our waking hours, 
by which we seek to gratify the varying desires 
and accomplish the multiplied purposes of life. 
The use of this tissue is therefore immense, and 
according to the physiological doctrine that 
waste of substance always accbmpanies exercise 
of the bodily organs, the waste of this tissue must 
also be immerse, and this must necessitate in turn 
a large supply of suitable aliment. Of the truth 
of this principle, the hunter, the wood-chopper, 
and the out-door laborer in general, have con- 
All the tissues heretofore 
named, present but feeble claims for sustenance, 
when compared with this. It becomes an im- 
portant question, then, what is its proper food? 

Muscle, analyzed, contains of proper muscular 
substance (Syntonin) 15.8per cent. besides gel- 
atine, hematin, fat, salts and water. Among the 
salts the most plentiful are phosphate of lime 
and other phosphates, common salt, and com- 
pounds of potash. It was taught not many years 
since that muscle, with all other tissues, was 
nourished at the expense of the fibrin of the 
blood ; but recent chemical experiments brought 
physiologists generally to the conclusion that 
the muscle-substance (syntonin) is really albu- 
men in a slightly modified form ; and indeed that 
albumen is the great nutrient principle for all 
the active structures of the body. The large 
proportion of it in blood (40 parts in 1,000) 
adds to the probability of this view. The active 
nourishment of muscle, then, requires the sup- 
plying of food rich in albuminous compounds, 
and having a due share of fat, salts, and water. 
What is the food which best answers these re- 
quirements, is an inquiry we must reserve for 
the future. 

7. The Wervous Tissue. This is of two very 
different kinds. The ganglia, or nervous cen- 
tres, ar¢ cellular and granular, and chiefly com- 


posed of albumen and phosphorized fat, with a | 


large share of salts, and a greater proportion of 
water than any other tissue; the brain being in 
reality more largely composed of water than the 
blood. The phosphorus, found in connection 
with fat, forms in the healthy adult as much as 
1.8 per cent. of the entire substance of the brain : 
being less in children and aged persons, and in 
idiots. Of the fat, in adults 6.1 per cent., cor- 
responding changes occur in the different classes 
named. These facts, in connection with the 
known increase of compounds of phosphorus in 
the excretions after severe mental exertion, and 
in cases of nervous exhaustion consequent on 
sexual and other abuses, clearly point to the phos- 
phorized fat as being the special chemical agent 
concerned in the production of the norve-force, 
and consequently as the indispensable requisite 
to activity and power in the intellectual, moral 
or passional manifestations of the mind. 

The other form of nervous tissue is that of the 
“nerves” proper—the filaments or fibres which 
serve as conductors of impressions, inward or 
outward, between the nervous pe. and the 
several organs of sense, or the muscles which 


are thus placed under nervous control. In com- 
position these differ little from the substance of 
the nervous centres, except in having more albu- 
men and less of the peculiar nerve-fat. The 
amount of change in this portion of the nervous 
system is, however, small, and its nutrition is 
probably of but little consequence—-indeed but 
little under our control. . 

Not so of the central nervous masses, above 
referred to, the chief of which are the “ gray” 
substance of the brain and of the spinal marrow. 
The waste of these under active exercise is great, 
and the material fitted to resupply this waste 
does not seem in all foods to be abundant. Thus 
we have an explanation of the facts that exces- 
sive mental labor or undue gratification of the 
animal passions greatly increases appetite, and 
indeed (owing to the relative deficiency of nerve- 
foods in most aliments above alluded to), of the 
fact that such labor or indulgence persevered in 
tends strongly to the production of the habit of 
gluttonous excess in the use of food. 

The aliment required by the nervous system 
is, unquestionably, albumen, fat, phosphorus, 
salts, and water. Of some of the dangers to be 
apprehended from an attempt to crowd or stim- 
ulate the cerebro-spinal system into unwonted 
activity, we shall have occasion to speak at an- 
other time. 





TEACHING THE SCIENCES. 


BY D. GREEN. 


Tue question is often asked, What things 
should be taught to children? Every parent 
who has a due sense of his responsibilities and a 
proper solicitude for the welfare of his children, 
has often asked it. Every intelligent and con- 
scientious teacher, and every advocate of an 
enlightened and liberal educational policy, has 
pondered the same problem. It appears to be 
taken for granted on all hands that certain de- 
partments of knowledge are to be learned in 
early childhood, at least to some extent, and 
certain others reserved entirely until a maturer 
period of life. 

This opinion is believed to be a mistaken one. 


’ The elements of all the sciences should be taught 


to children. They should early be made famil- 
iar, by practical observation, with the facts 
which form the basis of every department of 
knowledge. Of course they are not to be ex- 
pected at so early a period to attain to anything 
like a minute acquaintance in detail with any 
one department ; this should not be attempted. 
Only the rudiments need be acquired at first. 
The idea which we wish to enforce is, that in- 
stead of occupying the whole period of child- 
hood on two or three branches of education, and 
striving for precocious attainments in these, a 
greater latitude should be allowed, a more gen- 
eral range of study should be adopted,—the 
youthful mind should be introduced to universal 
science, and permitted to enjoy a foretaste of 
the rich diversity of intellectual pleasure which 
awaits it. 

Such a course is recommended by several im- 
portant considerations :--Ist. It is pointed out 
by nature herself, who has surrounded us on 





every hand with objects fitted to awaken inter- 
est, and endowed the youthful intellect with an 
insatiable curiosity to examine and understand 
them. More than this, she has rendered the 
knowledge we first acquire most permanent of 
all, and has thus ordained the season of child- 
hood to be the most favorable period of life for 
sowing the seeds of every species of knowledge, 
and cultivating a love for universal science. 

2d. This course would have a natural tendency 
to the formation of habits of attention. A child 
who should be possessed of a practical, though 
elementary knowledge of the whole circle of the 
sciences, could not be placedin a situation in 
which he would not find objects of interest about 
him. By reason of their connection with some 
portion of his knowledge, he would be interested 
to take notice of, and examine them, and thus 
instead of contracting a habit of vacant inatten- 
tion to external things—of looking without see- 
ing anything—he would acquire the opposite one 
of ever-watchful attention and constant inquiry. 

3d. It would tend strongly to the formation of 
correct habits of association, and thus lay an 
early foundation for a philosophical memory. 
Being furnished with the elements of all knowl- 
edge, the learner would be able on the acquisi- 
tion of every new fact to determine the place 
where it properly belongs, by means of its rela- 
tion to his previous knowledge. 

4th. Lastly, it may be worth remarking that 
the plan here advocated would have the effect in 
a remarkable degree to liberalize the mind; and 
to supplant the powerful influence which preju- 
dice exerts over most minds educated to a par- 
tial appreciation of the beauties and utilities of 
science. One possessing an acquaintance, more 
or less extensive, with every department of sci- 
ence, would be able to assign to each department 
its due importance, and to form just and enlight- 
ened conceptions of the mutual relations of the 
sciences and of their natural connection with, 
and dependence on each other. Such views 
would obviously facilitate his acquaintance with 
any one department, and hence it follows, para- 
doxical though it may seem, that a knowledge of 
all the sciences is essential to a proper under- 
standing of any one of them. 

In fact, the separate sciences should not be 
taught as such. Nature will not be fettered by 
arbitrary rules. The common practice of sepa- 
rating one branch of knowledge from another, 
of hedging up the sciences within closely-de- 
fined limits, and determining where one shall 
end and another begin, may be very well as a 
matter of classification, but such arrangements 
should not be followed in teathing. Here the 
natural order is, not one science first and the 
another, but all together, whereby each ma 
bring the light of all the others to its aid. In 
this, as in many other things, the idea of inde- 
pendence is false and baneful. There is no © 
such thing as divorcing one branch of knowl- 
edge from another; at least it cannot be done 
in the natural order of instruction in a world 
in which natural objects and natural phenomena 
are united by bonds which are indispensable to 
their very existence, while each affords a field 
for the study and application of various depart- 
ments of science. 

The opposite extreme is, however, to be avoid- 
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ed. Each department should be pursued con- 
tinuously for a time, until a particular subject is 
disposed of, and then an application of its prin- 
ciples made in the discussion of another depart- 
ment. Too great looseness of method, and the 
passing indiscriminately from one thing to an- 
other in defiance of all order, and all plan, would 
lead to superficial habits of study, and produce 
none of the good results so certain to be secured 
by proper discipline. 

The plan of study should not, however, be an 
arbitrary one. It should be determined rather 
by the natural instincts of the mind than by a 
blind exercise of judgment. A certain degree 
of continuity ought to be regarded; the mind 
should not be broken off from any subject merely 
because the time arbitrarily allotted to its con- 
sideration has elapsed, nor should it be turned 
from one thing to another in obedience to a pre- 
conceived plan, but should be kept upon a sin- 
gle subject sufficiently long to exhaust it, or at 
least to obtain a comparatively perfect view of 
its various relations. There are times at which 
the mind can learn vastly more. on any subject 
than at others, with the same labor ; and to break 
off the current of its thoughts, and direct it from 
such a subject, at such a time, because we have 
determined beforehand to do so, is to sacrifice 
the greater to the less,—to make laws blindly 
for the mind to follow, instead of obeying those 
which nature has ordained for its well-being and 
successful development. ; 

If the different sciences should be studied in 
connection, much more the different depart- 
ments of the same science. Rational and applied 
science should accompany each other. Theo- 
retical knowledge and its applications should be 
the last of all things to be separated. The ap- 
prehension which is sometimes felt that confu- 
sion will be introduced by this mixing up of 
theory and practice, is a groundless fear. It is 
the business of the learner, not of the teacher, to 
separate these two fundamental departments of 
each science, after he shall have studied and 
learned it as a whole. It isa part of his appro- 
priate labor as a learner; in fact, a necessary 
part, if he would learn in such a way as to make 
his knowledge available and permanent — to 
canvass and classify for himself the heterogene- 
ous elements of knowledge he has acquired, and 
by careful and patient study gradually to evolve 
order out of confusion. Science cannot be 
taught as science. It must be created as it is 
learned, and by each mind for itself. 

This desire on the part of teachers to separate 
theoretical and practical science, and indeed 
that of separating one science from another, is a 
legitimate offspring of the prevailing custom of 
attempting to impart knowledge synthetically. 
It is a part of the inductive method to arrange 
for ourselves the knowledge which we have ac- 
quired, and to separate from each other, in our 
system, those parts which seem to us to require 
it. How admirably this method is calculated to 
make the student think and work for himself. 
The process itself is the practical study of 
method, the true way to learn logic. 

Finally, the plan of early education here 
recommended is not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple, ever to be remembered, that the develop- 


ment of the faculties, not the acquisition of 
knowledge, is the great object to be aimed at in 
the education of children. A great secret in 
education consists in making the communication 
of knowledge an instrument of discipline, that is, 
to impart it in such a way as to exercise benefi- 
cially the intellectual powers. Nature has thus 
laid the foundation of a beautiful economy, the 
benefits of which are enjoyed by those only who 
follow her teachings, and shape their measures 
in accordance with her laws. 








INFLUENCKH OF THE STUDIES 
OF NATURE. 

“Sranp out of my sunshine!’’ said Diogenes 
to Alexander, when the emperor asked what ser- 
vice he could render him. Haughty as the phi- 
losopher’s reply may sound, it merely expresses 
the honest independence which every highly-cul- 
tivated and well-balanced mind may feel toward 
those who possess nothing better than the acci- 
dental distinctions of rank or fortune. He in- 
deed deserves our pity who needs the conde- 
scending smile of the proud, or the heartless 
flattery of the vain, either to rouse him to exer- 
tion or warm him into happiness. 

The power of self-excitement is the most desir- 
able of all attainments, and it is the most rare. 
To love knowledge merely for its usefulness—to 
form and strengthen virtuous dispositions, with 
the hope of no other reward than the deep tran- 
quillity they bring—is a task achieved by few ; 
yet it is the only simple and direct road to last- 
ing happiness. He who can find intellectual ex- 
citement in the fall of an apple, or the hues of a 
wild flower, may well say to the officious world, 
“Stand out of my sunshine.’’ To him Nature 
is an open volume, where truths of the loftiest 
import are plainly written ; and the temptations 
and anxieties of this life have no power to cast 
a shadow on its broad and beautiful pages. 

I donot mean that solitude is bliss, even where 
enjoyment is of the purest kind. An eminence 
that places us above the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows of social life, must indeed be an 
unenviable one ; but that which puts us beyond 
the reach of the ever-varying tide of circum- 
stance and opinion is surely desirable ; and no- 
thing on which the mind can be employed tends 
so much to produce this state of internal sun- 
shine as the study of Nature in her various forms, 

Politics, love of gain, ambition of renown, 
everything in short, which can be acted upon 
by the passions of mankind, have a corroding 
influence on the human soul. But Nature, ever 
majestic and serene, moves on with the same 
stately step and beaming smile, whether a mer- 
chantman is wrecked or an empire overthrown. 
The evils of man’s heart pollute all with which 
they can be incorporated ; but they cannot de- 
file her holy temple. The doors are indeed closed 
against the restless and the bad ; but the radiant 
goddess is ever at the altar, willing to smile 
upon all who are pure enough to love her quiet 
beauty. 

Ambition may play a mighty game; it may 
task the sinews of nations, and make the servile 
multitude automaton dancers to its own stormy 
music; but sun, and moon, and stars, go forth 





on their sublime mission independent of its 
power ; and its utmost efforts cannot change the 
laws which produce the transient glory of the 
rainbow. 

Avarice may freeze the genial current of af- 
fection, and dry up all the springs of sympathy 
within the human soul; but it cannot diminish 
the pomp of summer, or restrain the prodigality 
of autumn.. Fame may lead us on in pursuit of 
glittering phantoms, until the diseased mind 
losses all relish for substantial good ; but it can- 
not share the eternity of light, or the immortal- 
ity of the minutest atom. 

He who has steered his bark ever so skilfully 
through the sea of politics, rarely, if ever, finds 
a quiet haven. His vexations and his triumphs 
have all been of an exciting character; they 
have depended on outward circumstances, over 
which he has very limited power ; and when the 
turbulent scene has passed away, he finds, too 
late, that he has lived on the breath of others, 
and that happiness has no home within his heart. 

And what is the experience of him who has 
existed only for wealth? who has safely moored 
his richly-freighted vessel in the spacious harbor 
of successful commerce? Does he find that hap- 
piness can, like modern love, be bought with 
gold? You may see him hurrying about to pur- 
chase it in small quantities, wherever the ;exhi- 
bitions of taste and talent offer it for sale ; but 
the article is too ethereal to be baled for future 
use, and it soon evaporates amid the emptiness 
of his intellectual warehouse. 

He that lives only for fame will find that hap- 
piness and renown are scarcely speaking acquaint- 
ance. Even if he could catch the rainbow he has 
so eagerly pursued he would find its light fluctu- 
ating with each changing sunbeam, and fading at 
the touch of every passing cloud. 

Nor is he who has wasted the energies of his 
youth in disentangling the knotty skein of con- 
troversy, more likely to find the evening of his 
days serene and tranquil. The demon of dog- 
matism. or of doubt may have grappled him 
closely, and converted his early glow of feeling, 
and elasticity of thought, into rancorous preju- 
dice or shattered faith. 

But the deep streams of quiet thought and 
pure philosophy gush forth abundantly from all 
the hiding places of Nature ; there is no drop of 
bitterness at the fountain; the clear waters re- 
flect none of the Proteus forms of human pride ; 
and ever, as they flow, their peaceful murmurs 
speak of heaven. 

The enjoyment that depends on powerful ex- 
citement saps the strength of manhood, and 
leaves nothing for old age but discontent and 
desolation. Yet we need amusements in the de- 
cline of life, even more than in its infancy, and 
where shall we find any so safe, satisfactory, and 
dignified, as battery and barometer, telescope 
and prism ? 

Electric power may be increased with less 
danger than man’s ambition ; it is far safer to 
weigh the air than a neighbor’s motives; it is 
more disquieting to watch tempests lowering in 
the political horizon, than it is to gaze at volca- 
noes in the moon ; and it is much easier to sepa- 
rate and unite the colors in a ray of light, than 
it is to blend the many-colored hues of truth, 
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turned out of their course by the sharp corners 
of angry controversy. 

Finally, he who drinks deeply at the fountain 
of natural science, will reflect the cheerfulnes® 
of his own spirit on all things around. If the 
sympathy of heart and mind be within his reach, 
he will enjoy it more keenly than other men; 
and if solitude be his portion, he can, in the 
sincerity of a full and pious mind, say to all the 
temptations of fame and pleasure, “ Stand ye out 
of my sunshine !”’—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 


Gents of the slonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


CattrorntA.—We have intelligence of a con- 
flagration at Auburn, which has nearly swept away that en- 
terprising and prosperous town of the mines. The entire 
loss is estimated at a quarter of a million of dollars. A fire 
had also occurred in San Francisco, which destroyed prop- 
erty to the value of forty-five thousand dollars; but, as it 
burned out a portion of the city which is represented as the 
resort of thieves and assassins, and the nurseries and work- 
shops of crime, the loss is not much regretted. The mines 
are represented as yielding plenty of gold to the diggers in 
every part of the State, and all classes of miners are doing 
better than they have ever before done in any period in 
California. Business was far from prosperous; but, in con- 
sequence of the reported prosperity of the mines, there 
was a better feeling among the merchants. The Board of 
United States Land Commissioners have confirmed the 
claim of James R. Bolton, which embraces thirteen. thou- 
sand five hundred acres of land in the most eligible 
part of San Francisco, which is estimated to be worth 
forty millions of dollars. Messrs. Palmer, Cook & Co. own 
the greatest part of the claim. 











ATTACK ON Gov. REEDER.—General Stringfel- 
low, of Missouri, made a violent assault upon Goy. Reeder 
in Kanzas. The Governor was preparing to leave for 
Pawnee, when Stringfellow rode up, alighted and entered 
the office, sat down and commenced a general conversation. 
It became shortly apparent, however, that his purpose was 
no other than to seek a quarrel. Mr. Stringfellow, as a basis 
of compromise, proposed to the Governor that he should 
agree to sanction any and all laws that should be 
passed punishing the abduction or attempted abduction of 
negroes, and the propagation of abolitionism. This Gover- 
nor Reeder refused, at the same time saying that his refusal 
was not in consequence of any objection to the principle of 
such an enactment; on the contrary, that the owners of 
slaves had an undoubted right to be protected, and should 
always have his assistance as governor, but that he could 
promise to sign no bill of whose form and provisions he 
knew nothing. Stringfellow then demanded that he offi- 
cially recommend the Legislature to adjourn from Pawnee, 
when they should convene. Governor Reeder declined to 
make any such promise, especially to a man who did not 
pretend to live in the Territory. Upon this, Stringfellow 
challenged the Governor to go out and fight, which was re- 
spectfully declined, whereupon Stringfellow arose and 
pushed the Governor over in his chair, and a scuffle ensued, 
in which the Governor was slightly scratched. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in casting his adversary off. By this time 
the affair began to be serious, both gentlemen having risen 
and drawn their pistols, when opportunely Mr. Isaacs and 
another gentleman seized Stringfellow just as the Governor 
was about pulling the trigger on him, when the Governor 
laid down his weapon, as his antagonist was not in a con- 
dition to defend himself. Several persons then interfered, 
and took Stringfellow away. 

Cou. WALKER AND HIS Finipusters.—Affairs 
in Central America are in a more disturbed state than here- 
tofore; Col. Walker haying received a reinforcement at 
Realejo, landed at Prito, about fourteen miles north of San 
Juan del Sud, on the 27th ult., with 375 men, and is reported 
to have taken Rivas; the next day he entered San Juan del 
Sud, and carried off the arms and ammunition collected 
there without opposition. Should he be successful in a few 
engagements, the war will soon terminate, 








EARTHQUAKE IN BALTIMORE.—A great shock of 
earthquake was experienced in Baltimore on Thursday 
morning, June 28. It aroused half the inhabitants, and 
many of them fled to the streets. In the eastern section 
some windows were broken. The shock was also experi- 
enced in the country for a distance of seven miles from the 
city. It lasted about ten seconds, and houses and furniture 
sensibly vibrated. The bay steamers report that the earth- 
quake was sensibly felt in the bay. 


Tue PortLanpD Riot Case.—The coroner’s jury 
in this case, in which John Robbins was shot, have returned 
a verdict severely reflecting upon the Mayor, Neal Dow. 
They say :—“ After a full consideration of all the evidence 
in the case, the jury find that the said John Robbins came 
to his death by and through the agency of said Neal Dow, 
Mayor of the City of Portland, in the manner and by the 
means aforesaid, and in consequence of the rash and illegal 
order to fire given as aforesaid by the said Neal Dow, in the 
said city store, by the said military company called the 
Rifle Guards; and that the homicide of the said John Rob- 
bins, by the said Neal Dow, in the manner and by the 
means aforesaid, was, and is, without any legal justification 
or excuse.” + 


Post-Orrice Roppery.—The most important 
arrest in the annals of post-office depredations ever brought 
to light in this country has been made in Chicago, by Allan 
Pinkerton, special mail agent. The thief was a clerk in the 
post-office in that city, and is named Theodore F Dennis- 
ton. He is between twenty-five and thirty years of age, 
and unmarried. His brother, Perry Denniston, was ar- 
rested for the same crime in March last, and is now at lib- 
erty on bail for $3,500, The Dennistons are understood to 
be nephews of Postmaster Cook. On searching his room 
and removing the backs of pictures, several bank bills, to 
the amount of $3,738, were found concealed, most of which 
were of large denominations. The money thus far discov- 
ered amounts to nearly four thousand dollars. 

Tur Liquor Law.—The prohibition of the sale 
of foreign wines and spirits, under the law which came 
into operation on the Fourth, does not appear to have been 
effectual in New York, high legal opinions sanctioning the 
legality of their sale, as haying been imported for sale under 
a law of the United States. Yet on one Sunday some fifty 
arrests were made for petty violations of the law. There 
does not, under its operation, seem to be any diminution in 
the arrests for excessive drinking; and as most of those 
arrested are unable or unwilling to pay the fine imposed, 
they are imprisoned for ten days, which, in a very short 
time, must fill our prisons with this unfortunate class of 
offenders. 


SrncuLAR PHENOMENON.—A very singular phe- 
nomenon was visible at~Atlanta, Ga., on the night of the 
13th inst. At about half-past nine o’clock the appearance 
began, with two faint streaks starting in the east and west, 
at points upon the horizon nearly identical with the points 
of sunrise and sunset, and running up the heayens until 
they met and united in the zenith. This formed an arch or 
belt spanning the heavens. This belt had the appearance 
of a dark thick smoke near the horizon and for about 
twenty-five degrees above. Five other similar belts, but 
somewhat fainter, then successively arose, occupying the 
whole space in the heavens from the zenith to the southern 
horizon. These six belts then began to separate from each 
other in the following manner: retaining their connection 
at the two points in the horizon, they turned upon these 
points as upon pivots, until the one originally in the zenith 
had passed over to the northern horizon. 


An Excettent Move.—The Illinois Central 
Railroad Company have contracted for the planting of three 
rows of locust trees on each side of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, for the distance of one hundred and twenty miles. 
The rows are to be set five feet apart, and the trees three 
feet from each other. In eight years, it is said, the trees 
will furnish ties in place of those which have become rotten. 
They will also furnish a delightful shade in summer, and a 
protection from the snow-drifts in winter. 

Orentne Letrers.—Judge Hall, at the open- 
ing of the United States Circuit Court at Canandaigua, on 
the 19th ult., in his remarks to the Grand Inquest, alluded 
to the practice of opening letters while in the custody of 


the Post-Office Bepartment, and charged that no man, 
whether in the employ of the Post-Office Department or 
not, was authorized, except in the case of dead letters, to 


open a letter entrusted to the mail, or even to detain such 
letter. 
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Tue ScHuyLER Fraup.—The Superior Court of 
this city have decided in full bench, with only one judge 
dissenting, that the New Haven Railroad Company are 
responsible for the fraudulent stock issued by Robert Schuy- 
ler, as President and Transfer Agent,and that the holders 
of that stock have the same rights as other stockholders, 





AMERICAN SHOT.—At the shot tower in Balti- 
more, a large force is employed in the manufacture of bul- 
lets. It is believed that they are intended for the Crimea, 
“both inside and outside of Sebastopol,” as Jonathan is 
quite ready to trade with either side for prompt payment. 
A large order filled some months since for a Greek house, 
was doubtless intended ultimately for the Russians. 


CASHMERE IN Souta Carorina.—South Caro- 
lina moves, The cotton planters are actually breeding the 
Cashmere goat—not for the table only, but for fabrics. The 
ordinary plantation looms are used in making cloth, and 
such very ordinary labor as that of Southern negroes is all 
that is employed in the business. The cloth is said to be 
beautiful. The goat multiplies rapidly. The fourth cross 
of the Cashmere upon the native is said to be fully as good 
as the pure Cashmere. The making of herds of these goats 
is now a regularly installed business in some districts of 
Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia. 





REMARKABLE SuicmE.—A remarkable and dis- 
tressing case of suicide occurred lately in Brooklyn. On 
the piazza of a house occupied by Mr. Gustin, in Charlton 
Avenue, the dead bodies of a man and woman, embracing 
each other, were found early in the morning, and by their 
side an emptied vial of prussic acid, by which the deed was 
accomplished. They were found to be a son of Mr. Gustin, 
a young man who was a hatter by trade, and of disreputa- 
ble habits; and a woman, since ascertained to be a resident 
of a house of ill-fame in this city. Enough has transpired 
to show that it was the sad end of a long career of guilt on 
the part of both. <A great deal of sympathy was manifested 
by the citizens of the neighborhood, which was much cooled 
by the knowledge of the facts. ° 


MinneEsoTa.—Minnesota Territory is being set- 
tled up with population so fast, that real estate in the town 
of St. Anthony has risen full one hundred per éent, within 
a year past. One half of the Hennepin Island was sold last 
July for $8,000, and since then $5,000 has been offered for 
one individual fourth of the same property. Two years ago, 
$10,000 was the highest offer for Nicolett Island, 40 acres, 
and last summer $35,000 was refused. The increase of man- 
ufacturing at the Falls is what has caused the great advance. 


PERSONAL. 


Epmunp LaFayette, grandson of the Marquis 
de Lafayette, distinguished as the brave and generous cham- 
pion of American independence, is now in this country, 
spending a few days with the Du Ponts, in Delaware, who 
were the early friends of the General. He is about 28 years 
of age, of fine countenance and engaging manners. 


It is said the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Hon. Lynn Boyd, is in failing health. 

MinniE Myrt_e has met with a serious disap- 
pointment, through the burning of an entire edition of her 
new work on the Iroquois, just ready to be published by 
the Appletons. Books, engravings, plates, copy—all were 
burnt. 


Dr. Lyman Crary, of Syracuse, has been ap- 


pointed Trustee of the Idiot Asylum, by Goy. Clark, vice 
John ©. Spencer, deceased. 


Tuomas S. Datston, of Crawford county, Ark., 
was Killed in a fight in the Penitentiary with John R, Hern- 
don, of the same county, 


Miss Harriet S. Russevt has been appointed 
postmaster at Great mr H., in place of Richard Rus- 
sell, deceased. 
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Joun DunniGan has been found guilty of the 
murder of his wife at Albany. 

JONATHAN P. BROADWELL and Dr. GRANT, both 
prominent citizens and very respectably connected, were 
convicted in Cincinnati last week, of abducting and seduc- 
ing a young girl wLo had been bound out to a farmer near 
Oxford, by the Directors of the House of Refuge. 

An old lady named Brown, who died in Need- 
ham, Mass., last winter, left a will bequeathing the bulk of 
her property, between five and six thousand dollars, to be 
expended in enlarging, beautifying and adorning the graye- 
yard at West Needham. 


Hon. Aspott LAwRENCE has been quite dan- 
gerously ill. About two weeks ago his friends were in 
hopes that he would be able to leave for England, but his 
health will not allow of his embarkation. 

Ropert ScuvyLer has written a letter from 
his retreat in Europe. He closes his letter thus: “I hope 
you will publish this statement, which I have prepared 
under great difficulty—without documents and upon your 
report alone—in the greatest debility of body, and in a 
broken spirit, but with clear recollections.” 

Mrs. ABASHABA ELUAFIELD, wife of Thomas 
Hllafield, of Evansville, Ind., became deranged about twenty 
days ago, and left home, taking with her two small children, 
one aged about two years, and the other about four years, 
Search was made for twenty days, when she was found in 
a frightful condition and the two children were found eaten 
up by the hogs, 

Jupce Mason, of Iowa, has resigned the Com- 
missionship of Patents. Judge M. has acquired a large prop- 
erty through the very recent decision of a law suit in favor 
of a land company in which he was interested. 


Cou. Joan H. WHEELER, U. S. Minister to Nic- 
aragua, is expected to arrive in the United States about the 
10th proximo, bearing a new treaty with that power, which 
it is thought here he has by this time negotiated. 

Over two hundred subscribers have been se- 
cured in Boston, to the great work of Professor Agassiz, an- 
nounced as forthcoming. Professor A. is not less astonished 
than gratified by what has been done and is doing. 

Powers, the artist, intends to return to the 
United States during the approaching autumn. His great 
statue of America is nearly finished, and he will remain in 
Florence only till he gets his statue of Webster, ordered by 
the city of Boston, ready for the bronze foundry. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


BensJAMIN HorrMan, formerly one of the pro- 
prietors the Albany Zvening Journal, died in June. 

Tuomas Craney, Esq., one of the first settlers 
of Iowa, and a highly-esteemed gentleman, who built the 
first house ever erected in the now city of Dubuque, and 
settled the first white family on the west side of the river 
above Keokuk, recently died in Dubuque. 

Mapame D’Avsiens, wife of M. Merle D’Au- 
bigne, author of “The History of the Reformation,” died 
at Geneva, Switzerland, . morning of June 12. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue War.—The latest accounts from the seat 
of war announce the decided repulse of the allies in an at- 
tempt to storm Sebastopol. The attack was made on the 
morning of June 18th, the French directing their artillery 
against the Malakoff towers, while the attention of the Eng- 
lish was turned towards the Redan. The loss of British 
officers, in killed and wounded, amounts to no less than 
seventy. Among the killed and wounded are Gen. Sir C, 
Campbell, Col. Yea and Col, Shadforth. From the obstinacy 
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and courage with which the combat was maintained by the 
British at the Redan, and the necessity of eventually retir- 
ing from the attack, the slaughter on all sides has been im- 
mense; and if the information be correct, the loss, in killed 
and wounded of the British alone, amounts to very little 
short of four thousand. The greatest portion of the loss 
was experienced in a ravine, where a powerful and unex- 
pected battery was opened on the troops. There is reason 
to fear that the loss has been very great, but Lord Palmer- 
ston said on Friday night no additional information had ar- 
rived. The Allies lost terribly by the Russians springing a 
mine, and during the confusion, they (the Russians) recap- 
tured the Mamelon Tower. Notwithstanding this check, 
the investing army keep in good spirits, and do not permit 
their repulse to stay the progress of the siege. Previous 
advices were to the 17th, stating that there had been smart 
firing on both sides, but without any result of importance. 
Tue Rousstan Conscription.—An ukase of the 
Emperor Alexander annuls all exceptions which have been 
made in the recruiting in towns and villages. Persons up 
to the age of 87 are liable to serve, and even the only son of 
a family. 


Tue Bautic—Tue FLEet orr Cronstapt.—On 
the 8th of June the English fleet, consisting of sixteen line- 
of-battle ships, including three French, was anchored close 
to Cronstadt, and forming a line across the bay from shore to 
shore, Admiral Dundas had gone in very close with the 
surveying steamer Merlin, and afterward with a boat, but 
was not molested by the Russians, 


Tue Bautic.—Admiral Baines, with a squadron 
of 17 steamers, has left Kiel for the Baltic. The rest of the 
fleet lay off Seaker Island. The recent attack on an Eng- 
lish boat's crew at Hango, under a flag of truce, causes 
much excitement in England. Evidence rests solely on the 
authority of a negro, the sole survivor. Unprejudiced sup- 
position is that the Russians supposed the boat was taking 
soundings, as recently was done at Kertch. Admiral Dun- 
das has communicated with the Russian authorities and 
British Government through the Danish Minister at St. 
Petersburg, and demands redress. <A dispatch dated June 
25th, states that Sweaborg had been bombarded and the 
stores destroyed. It is also reported from Helsingfors that 
the English have bombarded Hango. The fleet off Cronstadt 
had fortunately discovered forty-six infernal machines con- 
cealed for the purpose of blowing up the ileet. 


Great Britrain.—Since the presentation to 
Parliament of the report of the Roebuck Committee, there 
has been considerable excitement created by Mr. Roebuck, 
in consequence of his report being overruled by the other 
members of the Committee, they having given notice of a 
vote of censure on the Government, so worded as to em- 
brace all sections of the opposition—namely, that Parlia- 
ment, deeply lamenting the sufferings of the army during 
the winter campaign in the Crimea, and coinciding with the 
report of the Sebastopol Committee that the conduct of the 
Administration was the chief cause of the calamities, here- 
by visits with its severest reprehension every member of 
the Cabinet which led to the cause of such disastrous re- 
sults. The debate on Administrative Reform, after repeated 
adjournments, ended in the unanimous passing of Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton’s resolution: That the House of Commons re- 
commends to the earliest attention of Ministers the neces- 
sity of a careful revision of the various official establish- 
ments, with a view to simplify and facilitate the transaction 
of public business; and by instituting judicious tests of 
merit, as well as removing obstructions to its fair promotion, 
and by legitimate rewards to secure to the service of the State 
the largest available proportion of the energy and intelli- 
gence for which the people of the country are distinguished. 
Mr. Buchanan received the degree of Doctor of Canon 
Law from the University of Oxford, as also did Chief Jus- 
tice Robinson, of Canada, Sir Charles Lyell, Alfred Tenny- 
son, Sir De Lacy Evans and Moncton Milnes. 


Trove Epucation.—-The object of all true edu- 
cation is to vitalize knowledge. Some teachers instruct 
their scholars very thoroughly, who never educate them at 
all. They teach them to commit the rules of their arith- 
metic or grammar by heart, but never lead them to com- 
prehend a single principle ; make them learn the names of 
thousands of places, without giving them any idea of geo- 


graphy. 
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Witerary Alotices. 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
JouRNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
European Worxs will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be post-paid, and directed to 
Fow er AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Tue GEeNTLEMAN’s Hanp-Book or Hom@oPATHY ; 
especially for Travellers and Domestic Practice. By 
Eazert Guernsey, M.D. Boston: Otis Clapp. 12mo, 
pp. 255. [Price, prepaid my mail, $1.] 

Dr. Guernsey’s little work strikes us as an exceedingly 
useful one for those who receive and wish to practice the 
system of Hahnemann. There are times and places where 
a physician cannot be obtained, and when immediate aid is 
necessary, and other cases in which, though some prescrip- 
tion may be called for, a doctor is by no means essential, if 
one has his medicines and his manual at hand. A prominent 
object of the work, too, is the prevention of disease. The 
author’s remarks on climate, and his directions to travellers, 
are particularly excellent. The whole is concise, plain and 
practical. We commend it to our Homeopathic readers, 
and to all who are not fully prepared to “throw physic to 
the dogs.” 


Tue Winxies ; or, The Merry Monomaniacs. 
An American Picture, with Portraits of the Natives. By 
the Author of “ Wild Western Scenes.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 12mo. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 
The raciest, liveliest, most sparkling and most amusing 

book on our table. Its sketches of our society are drawn 
from life and to the life, the Indicrous points being carefully 
brought out, just when and where they will add to the 
reader’s amusement, without detriment to the dignity 
of the story. “None but the best novels of Dickens,” 
as a@ contemporary truly remarks, “present so crowded 
a variety of characters and scenes, as this new American 
book. Not less than fifty individualities may be enumer- 
ated in its ‘dramatis-persone,’ while its scope and view of 
life touches more or less upon every class and condition of 
society amongst us, from the levee at the White House 
down to the scullion and the kitchen-wench.” Of plot and 
incident, too, there is no lack; and the interest of the sto:y 
is well sustained to the end. We think it one of the most 
successful books of the season. 


THE Lire or Jesus, CriticALLy EXAMINED. By 
Dr. Davin Frepericn Srrawss. Translated from the 
German, by Marion Evans. New York: ©. Blanchard. 
Octavo, pp. 900. [Price, prepaid by mail, $4.] 

Persons interested in the modern speculative theology of 
Germany, will be glad to see an American edition of this 
celebrated work. The author calls the point of view from 
which he examines evangelical history, the “ mythical,” and 
labors to show that it must, in the progress of the human 
mind, be substituted for what he denominates “the anti- 
quated systems of spiritualism and naturalism.” He does 
not assert that the whole history of Jesus is mythical, but 
only that every part of it should be subjected to a critical 
examination, to ascertain whether there may be not some 
admixture of the mythical in it; the essence of the Chris- 
tian faith remaining perfectly independent of all criticism. 
“The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, resurrec- 
tion, ascension,” he says, “remain eternal truths, whatever 
doubts may be cast on their reality as historical facts.” We 
cannot, of course, here go into a discussion of the theory of 
the learned, industrious, and talented Dr. Strauss, nor can 
we attempt an analysis of the ponderous volume before us. 
Our opinions on such a question, even if we had time and 
space to set them forth, would be of no special value to the 
reader, who probably has opinions of his own which he 
would not be likely to abandon merely for the sake of 
adopting ours. We will add, however, that we have no 
fear that error will permanently triumph where truth isfree 
to combat it.—Life Illustrated. 


Ernest Grey ; or, The Sins of Society. By 
Marra Maxwett. New York: T. W. Strong. 12mo. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

The name on the title-page of this handsome volume is a 
nom de plume. The fair writer who has made her debat 
under it, has no reason to conceal her true name from the 
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public, who will delight to honor it as that of one who has 
ministered acceptably to their entertainment and instruc- 
tion, and done a good work for humanity. The purpose of 
the book—for it has an end beyond the mere story—is to 
exhibit the injustice of indiscriminately turning the cold 
shudder to all prison convicts, whether innocent or guilty, 
and this she has done by framing a local story, full of inter- 
esting incidents to illustrate her views. It is written with 

a good deal of force and spirit, and no small degree of dra- 

matic power, and “is thoroughly imbued with the true 

splrit of fraternal philanthropy.” 

LEAVES FROM A Famity JournaL. From the 
French of Emite Sovvestre. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo, pp. 277. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 
Sonvestre, author of “Tho Attic Philosopher in Paris,” 

is one of the most charming of the modern French writ- 
ers of fiction, and one of the few the moral tone of whose 
writings is as pure as their literary style. Tho work 
before us is, as its title indicates, a tale of domestic life, and 
is told with the same mingled liveliness and pathos which 
the reader finds 80 attractive in “The Attic Philosopher.” 


Sr. PrererssurG : its People, their Character 
and their Institutions, By Epwarp JErRMANN. Trans- 
lated from the Original German by Fruprricok Harp- 
MANN. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 12mo, pp. 234, 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 

Life TWustrated says: “This is a book which would be 
read with interest at any time, and which, now that all eyes 
are turned towards Russia, possesses additional advantage 
of being just in time to satisfy public curiosity. Its author 
sketches Russian society with a good deal of spirit and with 
apparent fidelity.” ee 
Nature AND Human NATURE. 

“Sam Slick.” Now York: Stringer and Townsend, 

12mo, pp. 836. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 

A book that you may laugh over to your heart’s content, 
and you cannot help it; but, at the same time, one out of 
which, if you do not glean much genuine wisdom, it is your 
own fault. But the name of the author of “Sam Slick” is a 
sufficient recommendation. 

Tur Lirz oF Norra American Insects. Illus- 
trated by numerous colored engravings. By Pror. B. 
JAEGER, assisted by H. C. Preston, M.D. New York: 
Fowler & Wells. [Price, prepaid by mail, $3 00.] 

A highly scientific work, and yet a popular one, forming 
a most valuable addition to the literature of American natu- 
ral history. The author is a distinguished European natu- 
ralist, who has adopted our country as his home, and has 
been zealously engaged in his entomological studies for sey- 
eral years. We have some of the results in the present 
beautiful volume. In connection with the lucid scientific 


By the Author of 


details, appropriate to the subject, the author presents sey- _ 
eral episodes of his travels, which show that he commands | 


a descriptive pen, which, in liveliness and vigor, is not often 
surpassed. The work is illustrated by colored engravings, 
drawn and painted from nature. We recommend it to the 
liberal patronage to which it is entitled by its merits. 
Srarr-Bortpinc.—A. Ranney, New York, has 
just issued a beok which should bein the hands of every 
carpenter. It is entitled “The Art of Stair-Building, by 
J. R. Perry, Stair-Builder.” It embraces some of the 
greatest improvements ever made in stair-building, espe- 
cially in the matter of hand-rails. It contains twenty-eight 
lithographic plates, and upward of seventy figures, illus- 
trating every part completely. [See advertisement.] 


Dicxens.—T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia, issues 
a uniform cheap edition of Dickens’ works. ‘The Mother 
and Step-mother,” a capital story, is the last volume of the 
series received by us. [Price, prepaid by mail, 12 cents.] 


Our CounTRYMEN ; or, Brief Memoirs of Eminent 
Americans. By Bryson J. Lossina. New York: A. 
Ranney. 12mo, pp. 407. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 
A valuable and entertaining manual of American biogra- 

phy, containing about three hundred and seventy-five con- 

cise memoirs of persons distinguished in some department 
of life, and deemed worthy to be held in remembrance by 
their countrymen. The author expresses a hope, in which 





every true American will join, that “the reading of these 
sketches will serve to incite his young compatriots to a 
noble ambition to rival these historical men in their labors 
and achievements.” We cheerfully commend it to all our 
young fellow-countrymen, as a book which they will read 
with pleasure and profit. It is illustrated with one hundred 
and three portraits. 


Husiness, 


An ALLIGATOR’S SKULL. — We record with 
pleasure our indebtedness to Dr. J M. TWawkxs, of Man- 
chester, N. H., for the skull of an alligator taken at Manattee, 
Tampa Bay, Florida, 

The numerous additions of this kind which our Cabinet 
has received from time to time, through the kindness of our 
friends, is to us a strong evidence of the increasing interest 
which progressive and intelligent men have in the progress 
of ourscience, In tendering our thanks to our cosmopolitan 
friends for these favors, we would remind them that any 
contributions to the elucidation of Phrenology, with which 
they may favor us, lend a helping hand to the spread of an 
agency more capable of advancing the moral and mental 
development of the race, than all other agencies combined. 

Topacco Essays.—The unsuccessful competi- 
tors for the prize given for the best Essay on Tobacco, are 
requested to send for their manuscript, if they desire it. 
All not called for before the first of November will be de- 
stroyed, Address FowLer AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GeneraL AGENCY IN New Yors.—The fre- 
quent applications from our country friends to transact busi- 
ness for them in New York, has induced us to effect ar- 
rangements with the leading houses for the purchase and 
sale of every variety of merchandise and produce. We will 
select, and forward by express, or otherwise, dry goods, 
groceries, and so forth, at wholesale prices, to any person or 
place. We will also receive on consignment and sell by 
auction or otherwise, as directed, to the best of our ability, 
any article of produce or manufacture sent to our care. The 
advantages of such an agency are simply these: 

1st. We are acquainted with the principal importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers. And 

2d. Residing in the city we are always on the ground, and 
can have the advantage of the best opportunities for buying 
and selling goods at each and every arrival or departure. 
8d. Saving the expense of time and passage money to the 
country dealer or consumer of a trip to the city, his hotel 
and other expenses, while away from home. We have busi- 
ness connections with Boston, Philadelphia, and all the prin- 
cipal American cities; also with Liverpool, London, Paris, 





-ete., etec., etc. 


When goods are ordered, remittances, in checks or drafts, 
payable to our order, should accompany the same. Please 
address, FowLrr AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
A Svuaazstion.—Every business man— and 
everybody else who writes letters—should have a fow 
packages of self-sealing letter envelopes, with his own 
name and Post Office address plainly but conspicuously 
printed thereon. Then put on stamps with which to pre- 
pay the postage, and they are on hand ready for use. Then, 
when you write a person requesting an answer, just enclose 
one of these printed prepaid envelopes, directed to yourself, 
and you will be likely to get an answer by return mail. 

A neat engraving on wood, emblematic of our business 
or profession, printed on the face of the envelope—not on 
the back, say on the upper left-hand corner—would add to 
its beauty and effect, as well as to identify your business 
with yourself, and thus serve as an advertisement, The 
publishers of this Journa have facilities for getting up 
printed self-sealing envelopes by the hundred, thousand, or 
million, at moderate prices, in the most beautiful styles, 


Goop Booxgs by Matt.—We will send to any 
post-office in the United States, by return of the First MAIL, 
any Boox, Magazin or Newspapsr published in New 
York. We will procure Works published in other cities, 
and import from England, France and Germany, any book 
in print. We supply booksellers, agents, librarians and 
others, with all choice books—no matter where or by 


’ 
whom published—at the lowest wholesale rates, Orders 
with remittances, should be addressed to FowLER AND 
We ts, U. 8. Book Agency, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


_—_ 


StamMeRinG.—Professor Bronson, 186 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, says: 

“ Having taught elocution for twenty-five years, and cured 
many stammerers, he has associated with him Mr. Beers, for 
curing this impediment of speech. While studying medi- 
cine, he was struck with the analogy between stammering 
and other nervous diseases, such as St. Vitus’ dance, hyste- 
ria, etc. He finally succeeded in preparing a combination 
of medicines, which effectually and permanently cured his 
impediment.” 


We have no faith whatever in his “ combination of medi- 
cines,” and pronounce them worse than useless, That asys- 
tem of Vocal Gymnastics may be so applied as to remove 
the difficulty, we do believe, and have no doubt that ald 
cases, under middle age, may be ourED, But wé protest 





against the mysterious and nonsensical “combinations of 
medicines.” 


Purenotogy ExtinavisHep.—Philostratus, a 
small “pop-gun,” who writes for The Syracuse Medical 
Advertiser, don’t believe in Phrenology ; cause why? He's 
got a “bad head,” or else he’s a natural Know Nothing. 
If he was capable of giving a reason for his opinions, or of 
stating a single seeming objection to our science, we would 
quote him; but he gives us only windy words, which are 
not worth the salt he puts in his porridge. We are obliged 
to our friend W. H. C., of Cincinnati, for calling our atten- 
tion to this weak attempt at annihilation. We advise Phi- 





lostratus to put something besides wadding into his gun 
when firing at game so large. His first effort on-Phrenology 
is a mere “tempest in a tea-pot.” Try again. 

How ir Looxs.—Some of our correspondents 
have expressed a desire to see our New Famitry Hanp 
Mitt. It is quite impossible to convey by engraving or 
words an acewrate idea of this most useful invention. But 
we have obtained a mere external view, see advertisement, 
which will enable the reader to form something of an opin- 
ion of its general appearance. The inside work, or machin- 
ery, which does the grinding, must be seen to be appre- 
ciated; suffice it to say, it is, without exception, a very wse- 
Jul, if not an absolutely indispensable piece of household 


-, farniture, and will realize to all who use it our motto, 


Every MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 
GRAVEL Wai. — A correspondent in Mis- 
sissippi writes: “The walls of many Mexican houses, and 
houses in South America, are constructed of the same 
material as treated of in your ‘Home for All.’ The walls of 
Vera Cruz are also of the same, using coral instead of peb- 
ble or coarse sand, as with you. The octagon form, and its 
additional space, is a new idea to me, and I presume will be 
to many. B. 8. W. J.” 
Concrete Hovsres.—Fiskdale, April, 1855. 
Mr. Eprror: As I have seen of late considerable in your 
paper in regard to gravel walls for houses, I take the liberty 
to give you a brief sketch of one built in this place last year, 
by Messrs. Snells Brothers. The building is eight square, 
each square twenty feet, and four stories high; the walls of 
the first story are fifteen inches thick, the next thirteen 
inches, the next eleven inches, the next nine inches, It 
was built in June last, and at the present time is nearly as 
hard as solid rock; the outside is plastered with water 
cement, and inside there is no more dampness than in a 
brick or wood house. 

The frost does not affect the walls at all, and will not any 
of a similar kind, if itis properly built. The difficulty 
with those that have fallen down must be that they were 
built so late in the season the walls did not have time to get 
thoroughly dry before the frost got into them. 

I would recommend to those who build with this material 
to put more cement in the mortar than Fowler recommends, 
as, of course, it would make the walls stronger. It was 
done in this case, and cost but a little more. On the whole, 
this is cheaper than any other way of building, and can be 

put up in less time. The walls of this, above the foundation, 
were put up in twenty-eight days, 

In plastering the inside, I would recommend to plaster on 
the walls without lathing. In this ease, both were tried as 
an experiment, and where it was plastered without lathing, 
there is no more dampness than where it was lathed, and, 

| ofcourse, saves expense,—A Sussoriprr.—Boston Journal. 
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GraveL Waris.—Dear Sir: I have concluded 
to trouble you with a few inquiries. I have determined 
to build an octagon house, and will commence operations 
as soon as the weather will permit. The plans are all 
ready, and I had concluded to hire a mason and quarry 
stone for the cellar story, which is six feet below ground. 
On counting up I find it will cost forty dollars to pay the 
mason, besides board, and the stone have to be carted 
some distance, while I have small stone close by. Can 
I use Rosendale Hydraulic Cement, and make this wall 
with small stones and sand, and a portion of lime, with 
a certainty of success? The cellar can be dug so as to. do 
without boarding, except on the inside; but will the wall 
dry sufficient to enable us to go on with the upper stories 
soon ? If you think I can make this wall with the use of 
cement, please inform me what proportion. The only dif- 
ficulty I feared was the difficulty of getting the wall to 
harden, with the damp earth on one side. I would like to 
ask some questions about roofing, and about the liability of 
cisterns to freeze in the upper story, but I know that your 
time is too much oceupied to be drawn on by individual 
wants. You will do me a great favor by an early reply to 
my main inquiries. Very truly yours, L. P., Hrctldorm 
P 0O., Chester Co., Pa. 


We cannot say from experiment that Hydraulic Cement, 
used in place of lime, will make a good cellar wall, but feel 
certain of it, from what we know of the nature of water 
lime, that it will make a wall quite as good as the stones 
and lime usually used, if not every way better. We should 
mix and use it in the same way we use lime,gravel and stones 
for the main wall, as described in our work, simply using 
as many good sided stones, flat ones best, a8 we well could. 

CoMPARATIVE Cost or GRAVEL WALL.——Dexter, 
Maine. Sir: In reading your estimates on cost of build- 
ing the gravel wall houses, I see you call your lime 45c. 
per bushel; now, we have the Rockland lime unslacked, 
and it costs here $2.00 per cask, or about $1.00 per bushel, 
freight being as high as the lime. My object in writing is 
to know whether you would consider it cheaper to build 
gravel walls, with lime at this price, than to build of wood, 
lumber being from $5 to $10 per M. I would also like to 
know if you would mix the dirt and all, just as you shovel 
it from the cellar. Please excuse me for troubling you with 
these inquiries. Should you see fit to answer, you will 
oblige, Yours, very truly, W. D. E. 

Be lime as high as it may, and lumber the cheapest pos- 
sible, to build of gravel is several times cheaper and better 
than of wood. And for this reason: The entire cost of 
wall material is in the lime, and $25 worth of lime, at your 
prices, will build a good-sized house, say a fifteen feet octa- 
gon, two stories, whereas $25 worth of lumber, however 
cheap, would not go far. 

Then the mere framing of the wood-house will cost more 


than putting up the gravel wall; and when up and covered, 


you can live in it without outside plastering, or even inside, 
whereas a frame house must be clapboarded, and then 
lathed and plastered. 


FowLer AND WELLS: I have heard and read 
about your stone house plan and book, but cannot get your 
book, as it has not found its way into our stores. I write 
to you, however, about a plan that struck me; original 
with me, though probably not new. 

To build a stone house without stone, clear off a smooth 
and sunny yard; prepare, say fifteen or twenty stout moulds 


or boxes, all but top and bottom, ¢.¢., four sides of proper 
shape, and having made a proper quantity of stone paste, 
fill all twenty moulds, pound it in, and smooth at top. Let 
them set for one day, the next morning slip off the forms or 
moulds; let the stone blocks harden, and fill the moulds 
again, and so on day by day. In a week or two one will 
have stone enough, all hewn and shaped, to build with. The 
advantages of this plan are plain enough; the material will 
dry sooner, and more thoronenly. One can build quicker 
after beginning. The blocks will be built up like stone, and 
cemented, and it will be just as strong as your continuous 
walls. ilies 

Perhaps this plan would be, to some persons and places, 
an improvement an you If it has not been discussed, 
why not start it? I might suggest, as suitable size for the 
blocks, say about three feet long, two feet thick, and one 
anda half deep. The wall to be one and a half feet thick. 
Some blocks of half length, to break joint. I intend, some 
pleasant day, to build a house on this plan, unless 1 grow 
yery much wiser than I am at present. I see not why it 
would not work precisely as so many blocks of stone, or so 
many big stone bricks. : 

Two of your form of stone houses have lately been tried 
here—one octagon, the other rectangular. I intrude upon 

ou only for the purpose of making this suggestion, think- 
Ae if not already broached, if may just hit the fancy of 
some one, And so I am, yours truly, 

J. E. SANBORN, 
Prof, Chemistry, Iowa Med. College, 


We publish the above as we received it, without either 
endorsing or criticizing it, As a professor of chemistry, he 


doubtless knows of some chemical compound, unknown to 
us and the people generally, by which these stone blocks 
can be made. We will thank him to explain the ingredients 
and process. Yet, even then, we cannot see why not throw 
his ingredionts into our moulds, to set én the eal, instead 
of into separate stone blocks, 


—_— 


M. N. A.— Q. Can we, by means of animal mag- 


netism, exert such an influence upon material substances as 
to raise them? 


A. Ihave not done it myself, or seen it done, but have 
seen those who say they have done and seen it. 


Q. Are the soul and spirit two separate principles ? 


A, Itis generally acknowledged that spirit is the Zé/e prin- 
ciple, while the soul is the result of that life, as seen in the 
different faculties of the mind; the latter exists as the result 
of the former. 


Q. How can we ascertain tho activity of the organs ? 

A, By their sharp development or pointedness, 

Q. How does a large organ produce more powerful 
thoughts and feeling than small ones ? 


A. Because it has more power within itself to act than a 
small one of equal quality. 


Q. Can a person of the bilious lymphatic temperament 
be as easily affected or operated upon by animal magnetism, 
as one of the sanguine nervous? 

A, No; but the best combinations of the temperaments for 
magnetic subjects are the nervous and lymphatic, with 
strong imaginative and small perceptives. 

Q. Is there any such thing as a death-bell, or is the belief 
in such a thing the relic of ignorance and superstition ? 


A, Some sound is doubtless heard in such cases; but 
sounds are always signs of life instead of death. Only the 
ignorant and superstitious give them any attention. 


Q. Which is the best Water-Cure institution to get a 
thorough knowledge of the Water-Cure system ? 


A. Dr. Trall, 15 Leight st., N. Y., has an institution for 
that purpose, 


OCTAGON SETTLEMENT 
COMPANY, 


Tue octagon plan of settlement haying met with univer- 
sal approval among persons interested in developing the 
natural resources of the country, a general desire has arisen 
for a company to be formed; which shall embrace persons of 
every reformatory character, whether Physiological, Vege- 
tarian, Temperance, Hydropathic, or Phrenological, &c.; 
also, of various religious denominations desirous of locating 
around their own church or meeting-house, in convenient 
proximity to each other, for which the octagon plan is pecu- 
liarly adapted. In compliance with this demand, a com- 
pany is in course of formation, on mutual joint stock prin- 
ciples, by which all the profits which may accrue will be 
secured to the settlers themselves, and not to speculators. 

The Vegetarian Company has issued already upwards of 
three thousand shares, and it is now so far established as to 
secure its permanence. The location will be selected and 
practical operations commenced this fall, There are many 
among the friends of that Company who approve of the plan 
of settlement, and would like to join, but are not prepared at 
once to adopt the vegetarian practice. For their accom- 
modation the Octagon Settlement Company is commenced. 
To secure reformatory settlers only, abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage, is a condition required of all 
persons admitted as residents. The Octagon plan, together 
with the constitution of the Company, camnow be obtained 
of the Secretary, as advertised. This Company will enable 
a numerous class of reformers to avail themselves of the 
benefits of mutual aid in the formation of settlements. 

Persons desirous of co-operating with this company should 
communicate with the Secretary as to the following parti- 
culars : Name, address, occupation, amount of capital, 

» when desiring to emigrate, and the number of acres desiring 
to locate, 
Signed, ° 
Cuaries H, Dz Wotrr, Philadelphia, President, 
Henry 8, Ciuss, Secretary. 


Care of FowLpr AND WELLS, 808 Broadway. 
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aiscellany. 


SMOKERS AND SMOKING. 


Our fathers got up a rebellion on the account of 4 tax on 
tea; but we seriously think that they had not half to justify 
them in a rebellion against Britain that we have in preach- 
ing a crusade against sMoxrrs, If there is anything which 
is our especial abomination, it is smoke. To be sure, if a 
man chooses to fill his mouth with the most nauseous weed 
that the earth brings forth—to dye his teeth as an Arab 
beauty does her nails—to compel the careful housewife to 
keep at his elbow that indigenous elegance of Yankee land, 
a spit-box—to salivate himself into a consumption; we say, 
if a man chooses to do this, we have no especial objection. 
This is & matter that concerns his wife and children, if he 
have any; and if he be an old bachelor, it is not of much 
consequence how or when he shufiles off this mortal coil. 
And so in the case of snufi—if one chooses to hang a jewel 
in his proboscis, or to grunt and twang out his sentences 
through his nose, it is of no great consequence, except to 
those who are obliged to eat with him or listen to him. 
The community at large do not have to bear the annoyance. 
But smoking is a nuisance that spreads itself more widely— 
it is borne upon the wings of the wind. 

The stench of tobacco smoke is communicated like con- 
tagious diseases—it emanates from the rooms, furniture, 
and clothing of the smoker—poisons the sweet, free air of 
heaven, and retains the noxious power for months together. 
No quarantine process that we know of will purge it away. 
All know that itis deemed contrary to the law of nations to 
poison wells of water; but God’s fresh, healthful, exhilarat- 
ing air is poisoned every day with a substance that is as ef- 
fectual in producing nausea in the stomachs of a great part 
of the community as any of the drugs of the apothecary’s 
shop. This love of tobacco, like the love of ardent spirits, 
is an acgwired habit. Tobacco isa virulent poison—it will 
kill a cat, or a dog, or a child, and is to the natural sense of 
taste one of the most nauseous substances in nature, It is 
only by a pretty rigid discipline that most men can acquire 
the habit.of using it. But when the habit—that of smoking, 
especially—is once acquired, its possessor becomes at once 
possessed with a most violent spirit of propagandism. Not 
only does he smoke himself, but he determines that every- 
body else in his vicinity shall smoke too. Now a brandy 
drinker, however much he may like a social glass, does not 
often compel one to drink with him, whether he will or not; 
he does not often spurt his glass of brandy into your face, 
Jorcing the sickening stuff down your throat. But the smok- 
er does this constantly, We have heard somewhere an anec- 
dote in point—stale, perhaps, but we will give it. A clerical 
gentleman, noted for his caustic wit, was riding in a stage ; 
the carriage stopping at a farm-house, astout old German got 
in andsoon felt prompted to indulge the Teutonic propensity 
for smoking. Pulling out a well-filled pipe, he began opera- 
tions. The gentleman in black endured the infliction 
quietly, until be began to feel certain unmistakable symp- 
toms about the stomach. He then turned to him of the 
pipe: “ Sir,” said he, “ do you think it quite fair to compel 
me to take this smoke down my throat after it has been 
once down yours?” After a little reflection, the point of 
the joke dawned upon the foggy min@of the smoker, and he 
slowly knocked the fire out of his pipe, and the stomach of 
the afflicted man regained its wonted quietness, 

Now this arguwmentum ad hominem, which put out the 
poor German, applies with equal force to nearly all smokers, 
It is in travelling that this annoyance becomes most severe, 
You get into a coach for a journey; presently some one 
takes out an elegant cigar case, and after some examination, 
selects a cigar to his liking. Next cories the match from 
his pocket ; and just as he is about to light his lucifer, his 
politeness comes suddenly to mind, and, with the blandest 
possible of smiles, he says, “Gentlemen, I hope smoking 
will not be offensive to any of you.” Having began to do 
the gentlemanly thing, the smoker thinks that he must 
carry it out; so out he gets, and rides upon the box with the 
driver. Zhere, at least, he can smoke as much as he pleases, 
and he puffs away with all the fierceness of one of Irving’s 
Dutch Governors—while the gentle breeze produced by the 
motion of the coach brings every whiff through the windows 
full in your face! a 

You step into a railroad car. “Here,” say you, inwardly, 
“J shall be nose-free,” But not so fast!—soon the bell 
sounds, and the cars stop fora moment or two, Just be- 
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fore they start again, out from a shanty come two or three 
smokers at the top of their speed. ‘* Will they presume to 
come into the car?” you groan out in despair. Oh, no!— 
they are too polite to do that; they will stand upon the 
platform outside of the cars, and smoke there, while you, as 
Charles Lamb says, sit 





—_——- “and catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odors,” 


till the cigars are burnt up. Then the gentlemen come in, 
and you have the benefit of their breath, coming from the 
lungs saturated with tobacco smoke, 

Next you go on board a steamer, perhaps. Youread ina 
conspicuous place, “ All baggage at the risk of the owners,” 
“‘ No smoking abaft the engine ;” but you soon find the pro- 
hibition is to smokers, but does by no means extend to 
smoke. You begin to flatter yourself that for this-time, at 
least, you shall escape sea-sickness. You walk the quarter- 
deck with all the dignity of an admiral ; you feel the gentle 
rise and fall of the gallant vessel, as she “leaps to the career- 
ing seas;” you are full of life and buoyancy ; you perhaps 
have begun to hum “I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea!”— 
when, O horror of horrors! just as the boat is settling down 
into the hollow of a wave, there comes a breeze laden not 
with Sabean odors, but with a compound of the vapor of 
heated oil, bilge water, and tobacco smoke! Your song 
goes down to B flatin double quick time, and you stagger 
off down to your berth, to settle up your accounts with 
“Davy Jones.” Pale and stupid you once more get on 
shore, uttering ever and anon a feeble anathema against 
steamboats ’and smokers, and are soon ushered into a publie 
house, where the first thing that greets you is a bar-room 
filled with smoke and smoking loafers. After a while you 
get shaved and dressed, and having, by the help of some in- 
ternal improvements in the shape of tea and toast, begun 
to get your land legs on, you sally forth (perhaps in some 
beautiful Down East village) to visit some witch of a cousin, 
or some friend of that sort. You snuff the fresh land 
breeze with new life, and excogitation a fine train of senti- 
ment, with the confident hope of making a decided “ hit.” 
You get seated by a window, looking your best in midst of 
@ picturesque description of the effect of moonlight upon 
the sea, when lo! a cloud of cigar smoke from the throat of 
some idle schoolboys envelopes both you and your ideas. 
Away goes sentiment, and your stomach heaves in sad re- 
membrance of your last night’s passage, and you make the 
shortest road to the street, to avoid more disagreeable con- 

sequences, 

The fact is, the civilized world is divided into two classes— 
the smokers and the smoked; the tormentors and the tor- 
mented. We are for the smoked—the tormented. We feel 
for our fellow sufferers, but whence shall we hope for re- 
lief? We have no hopes of redress. We must expect to 
go on as we have done hitherto, suffering in meekness and 
silence from vomiting and tobacco smoke, till we are so thin 
that we cannot make a shadow, and our skin is as brown as 
a red herring or a leg of bacon.— Yankee Blade, 


REMARKABLE LoNGEVITy.—There are now liv- 
ing, three in this State, and two in Massachusetts, five bro- 
thers, Squier by name, the youngest eighty three, the eldest 
ninety-six; their united ages about four hundred and fifty 
—all of them in the fulness of manhood, over six feet in 
height and up to six feet four inches their physical propor- 
tions well developed. All of them have been prominent for 
wealth and influence. The writer of this a few days since 
saw in New Haven, Vt., one of the brothers, near ninety, 
riding on horséback, thus giving evidence of his equestrian- 
ship.—Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press. 


[Such facts are refreshing in this fast age. We should be 
glad to publish particulars in regard to the habits and mode 
of life of this remarkable family. Who will furnish us with 
the particulars? Eps. PurenoLocican J OURNAL. | 


Durasiity or Anctent Cotors.—In the dry 
climate of Memphis, Egyptian colors, known to range from 
2500 to 4000 years, where not exposed to the dew or to the 
Etesian winds, still adhere on the walls of tombs in their 
pristine freshness and brilliancy, 


Tue First Duet In THE UnttTEep Sratrs.—Many 
of our readers will be surprised to learn that the first duel. 
in the now United States, was fought in Plymouth in 1621, 
the year succeeding the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Sabine in his Notes says: “The parties were Edward Doty 
and Edward Leister, servants of Stephen Hopkins, and hay- 





ing a dispute, they settled it—gentleman-like—with sword 
and dagger. Both were wounded. Without a statute law 
on the subject, the whole company of Puritans assembled to 
consider and punish the offence. The decision was the 
wisest that could have been made. Doty and Leister were 
ordered to be tied together, heads and feet, for twenty-four 
hours, without food or drink; but the intercession of their 
master, their own humanity and promises, procured aspeedy 
release.” 

A CrrTAIN CURE FoR THE TooTHACHE.—A 
Dentist sends us the following: “ If the connection between 
the tooth and the brain is destroyed, of course no pain can 
be felt: to do this is all that is necessary to effect a complete 
and radical cure. This is done by burning the nerve 
where it passes through the ea. Immediately above the 
orifice on the ridge or process, about one-fourth of an inch 
above the external opening, a notch or depression is observ- 
able in this ridge: that is the place. It is to be burned with 
an iron shaped so as to fit over the ridge—that is, make a 
notch in the end, Heat it red hot, and just before it begins 
to turn black, apply it for a second or so, until it is burnt 
crisp, It may not stop immediately, but will in a day or 
two. Always burn the same side that the ailing tooth is on. 

“This is a certain cure; the pain is nothing at all, hardly 
perceptible, and it will never get sore. 

“You will please put the foregoing in the proper form, 
and give it an insertion: thereby you may benefit many a 
sufferer who trembles at the idea of a dentist.” 
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WEARING THE BEARD-—N¢o. ITI. 


BY MRS, F. W. E. 





[Extract of a Letter to an Absent Daughter.] 





“Yn one of my letters to you—I think the one in 
which I gave some account of Mrs. Johnson's lectures— 
I said something of reforms in general; I would say some- 
thing now of one reform in particular—it is one in which 
your fathor chooses to be a leader, rather than a follower— 
I refer to wearing the beard. At first, as you are well 
aware, I felt very much averse to it; but considering well 
his reasons for wearing it, I have gradually lost my aversion, 
and do not now feel to objeet to it at all. His reasons, or 
the principle ones, are given in his articles published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which also he sent to you. He 
has been told by more than one that he looks younger and 
better with his beard, though gray, than he looked before 
without it: but the principal reason with me is his health. 
He escaped having the asthma last August and September, 
for the first time in those months for a dozen years; 
and he has had only one slight touch of it now for nearly a 
year—ever since he left off shaving. His general health is cer- 
tainly better. And although the prevailing fashion still is to 
shave, more or less, there are many who wear their beards. 
Your Uncle S——,, for two years, when absent in California, 
did not shave at all, as do not most others, I believe, who go 
there. When he visited us last December, he shaved only 
his upper lip. Mr. K » who married Frances A: x 
wrote to Kate a short time since, that he had not used his 
razor since last fall, Malcolm and Henry A. , Dr. Cy- 
rus and old Dr. H———, Mr. George D———,, the gentle- 
man also who has charge of the Telegraph office at the 
Globe, Mr, Joshua and Mr. Gayton B , Mr. M- 
and several others in Southbridge; Dr. § , Mr. B 
and others in Sturbridge. Some of these, however, do not 
let all their beards grow, and use or have used for them, the 
razor some, and some scissor clipping. 

“ On the whole, I think the best reforms are to conform as 
much to Nature as we can—that everything is most beau- 
tiful and best as our Heavenly Father designs it: and so, 
of course, as he causes the beard to grow on the faces of 
men, we should not object to it.” 
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Cost or SHAviING.—By request, our book-keeper cyphered 
out this sum, as follows: 

Time Lost: It is estimated that in the United States 
alone, there are two millions who shave every day; three® 
millions shave three \imes a week, four millions twice a 
week, and three millions once a week. The average time 
spent in the operation is not less than twenty minutes. So 
that the aggregate amount of time lost each year is more 
than 67,278 years. This, at two dollars a day, amounts to 
$134,920 each day, $944,444 a week, $4,092,590 a month, or 














$49,111,088 a year: saying nothing of the interest, which 
‘would be almost as much more. 

Each owns a razor and strop, worth at from $1 to $5, aver- 
age say $2, when added to the above, amounts to the enor- 
mous and astounding sum of $73,111,088 a year!!! exclusive 
of soap (soft and hard), healing-plaster, hones, whetstones, 
oil, strops, traps, and other matters (as the auctioneers say,) 
too numerous to mention. Then the cost, in time and cash, 
of manufacturing these razors, strops, ete, would amount to 
a handsome fortune for any man, each moment of his life!!! 

A man who shaves every day for twenty-five years, loses 
in that time 803 days, of ten hours each, or one year of hard 
labor. But think of the loss to the nation, of SEVENTY-FIVE 
million of dollars a year, all for shaving ! 

In the above estimates, no mention has been made of 
spacious barber shops, which, if added, would swell the 
amount to A HUNDRED MILLION OF DOLLARS A YEAR, worse 
than thrown away. 

Shears and scissors, always on hand to clip and trim the 
overgrowth of hair, would be sufficient for all Barberous 
purposes, Who will imitate the illustrious aposrizs in this 
“ Beard Movement?” 
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Tue Bearp.—The WV. Y. Observer says the 
officers and crew of the North Star, Arctic ship, now in 
Sheerness, have suffered the privations of two winters, of 
three months each, total darkness, with the thermometer 
56 degrees below the freezing point. They have been with- 
out a single human being to associate with, except their 
own little company, for a period of two years and a half. 
During the whole period the officers and crew ceased to 
use the razor, merely scissors—cutting and trimming their 
faces and heads—and there has not been one solitary case of 
ulcerated or sore throat among them. Until within a week, 
the razor was only known by name in the ship, and, strange 
to say, immediately after their faces lost their warm cloth- 
ing, several found that the cold took effect on their throats. 
Not a single man or officer has been lost from sickness. 
The duties of the clerk in charge of this ship have been 
most onerous, he having had to be up at all hours supplying 
travelling parties with provisions, who had, on many occa- 
sions, with their sledges and their dogs, travelled sixty 
miles a day, 
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Sku Istanp —InpIAN REMINISCENCES._-Among 
the letters written by the editor of the Detroit Inquirer, 
while on a visit to this section, the following reminiscences 
are related in the peculiar style for which Mr. Hosmer is 
noted.—Saginaw Enterprise, Michigan. 

About twelve miles down the river is “ Skull Island,” so 
named by the Indians in consideration that upon it exists 
an endless quantity of ‘‘dead heads,” I don’t mean editors, 
which were left here after a great fight, years ago, between 
the Chippewas and Sacs, their owners having no further use 
for them, especially after they had passed through the hands 
of a set of hair-dressers who took off skin and hair together. 
These Indians were queer fellows, in their day—and at this 
battle of Skull Island, which the Chippewas had travelled 
‘‘many a weary mile to enjoy,” they made a general Kil- 
kenny cat-fight of it, and as like Maturin’s tragedies, “ alZ 
stabbed and every body died,” except about six on each 
side, each party of whom returned and celebrated the vic- 
tory, leaving the field in undisturbed possession of the 
“skulls,” which, having seen the folly of fighting, were will- 
ing to lie quiet, friend and foe, “cheek by jowl,” and com- 
pensate themselves for a few more years of hunting and 
fishing, by the glorious expectation of taking a squint at the 
“happy hunting grounds’—and the proud consequence of 
having dedicated their respective knowledge-boxes to the 
christening of about two acres of Bod island. 

Just below this locality of warlike memory, lies Sag-e- 
nong, upon a high bank on the west side of the river. This 
is the Saginaw of the red man, and the only place known to 
him by that name. The meaning of the word is “the land 
of Sacs.” The place known to white men as Saginaw, lies 
twelve miles or more up the river, and is called something 
which I have tried hard to recollect, which means the 
“camping ground.” Here it was that the tribes living here- 
abouts were wont to assemble, statedly, to hold council 
together, often continuing some days—hence the name. 

We have in our Casmver several specimens of Indian 
skulls from this Island, sent us by missionaries some years 
ago. They are of a low order, lower, indeed, than others 
which we have from the Rocky Mountains, California, Tex- 
as, and Mexico. 
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Tur BRAIN AND InTELLECT.—At the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Society of Natural Philosophers in 
Germany, at Gottingen, last year, Dr. Prof. Huschke, from 
Jena, communicated some remarks upon the mutual con- 
nection between the cranium brain and soul of men and 
animals. It is a generally received opinion among the phy- 
siologists, that the conyolutions of the brain exercise an im- 
portant influence upon the mind. It follows from Husch- 
ke’s researches, that, vice versa, the mind exercises an 
important influence upon these conyolutions, He has 
‘noticed that the brain convolutions in herbiverous animals 
—as sheep, oxen, horses, ete., differ from those in wild 
animals—as lions, panthers, bears, seals, etc., while the hog 
and elephant occupy a place between those two species, 
The more those conyolutions are twisted—the deeper the 
furrows are drawn between them, the more indentations 
and branches they have, and the more irregular and unsym- 
metrical they appear—the more perfect is the species of the 
animal, so that the condition of those convyolutions does 
correspond with the intellectual development, upon which, 
however, training, continued from generation to generation, 
exercises a marked plastic influence. 

The brain of the fox and wolf has less perfect conyolu- 
tions than that of the dog, whose brain, and, consequently, 
intellect, have been gradually improved by training or 
domestication. The brain conyolutions of the ox and 
sheep are less perfect than those of the horse, and in the 
same proportion is the latter more intelligent than the first. 
The elephant’s brain surpasses, by its better developed con- 
yolutions, that of the hog. So are the brain convolutions 
of the negro, living from generation to generation in a state of 
intellectual childhood, less perfect than those of the brain of 
the Caucasian, and are similar to those of the Caucasian child 
or woman. A part of the brain convolutions—as the insula, 
lobus apertus—are wanting in mammalias, the ape except- 
ed, who has a cartilage-like indication of it, while in man it 
is perfectly developed with all its branches. 

These communications were received by the savans with 
applause, and will, when published, (the book was then in 
press,) cause a sensation in the United States, where the 
three different races, namely, the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
and Ethiopian are intermingling, giving ample opportuni- 
ties for the study of their brains, and where, even, without 
a close scrutiny of those brain conyolutions, public opinion 
is prepared for a judgment on the diversity of these races, 
Our trouble only is, that some of our not strongly enough 
convoluted Yankee brains will not admit this adversity, and 
advocate an absolute equality of men, however such an 
equality be against nature, when not two drops of water are 
alike. 

[Thus discourses the conservative New York Journal of 
Commerce. We are glad to haye them direct public atten- 
tion to the study of Braxys, not fearing but what the truth 
will be arrived at. “The savans” cannot engage in a more 
useful study or investigation. We shall be glad to give 
their conclusions to the world through the PurEnoLoGicaL 


JOURNAL. | 
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New Mops or Ustne Catorororm.—From a 
communication lately made to the Academy of Sciences, by 
one of the surgeons belonging to a French regiment in 
the East, it appears that chloroform has been very ex- 
tensively and successfully employed in the cases of wound- 
ed soldiers in the Crimea, The apparatus used was one of a 
most simple character, consisting of a piece of twisted paper, 
of a conical shape, with the wide end large enough to cover 
the mouth and nostrils of the patient, and cut round at the 
sharp end, so as to admit the passage of air. A piece of 
lint placed at this narrow end, served to receive the chloro- 
form, of which from twenty to thirty drops were poured on 
it. The patient being then placed on his back with a band- 
age over the eyes (light being found to materially impede 
the effects of the inhalation), the little paper bag was held 
at some little distance from the respiratory organs ; and, ac- 
cotding as the patient appeared overcome, the bag was 
placed closer and closer to the mouth. When insensibility 
appeared fully established, the operation was commenced, 
and if it so happened that it continued longer than the 
effects of the inhalation, a second, and etimes a third 
dose of chloroform was let fall on the intend allowed to 
be inhaled, but always in an intermittent ‘manner. The 
plan was employed in the case of every man in the French 
army, badly wounded at Alma and Inkermann, and all with- 
out the slightest accident. “It results,” says the account 
presented to the Academy, “from the vast number of ex- 





periments which I witnessed, that it is not by any means 
necessary to carry the absorption of the chloroform to the 
extent of destroying all power of movement—in fact, that 
there is danger in crossing the line which separates the abo- 
lition of sensation from the abolition of motion.” 


Sierp — Dreams — Mentat Decay.—tThe fol- 
lowing passages are from a brief review, in a London paper, 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie’s Psychological Inquiries : 

“Dreams are next discussed, as also the problem, ‘What 
is sleep ?? which our author declares insoluble. The sense 
of weariness-appears confined to those functions over which 
the will has the power: all involuntary actions are con- 
tinued through our resting as well as waking hours. Sleep 
‘accumulates the nervous force, which is gradually ex- 
hausted’ during the day. But these are words only; for 
who can define or explain the ‘nervous force?’ Darwin’s 
axiom, ‘that the essential part of sleep is the suspension of 
volition,’ still holds good, and is accepted as satisfactory. 
Talking and moving in sleep, though apparently phenomena 
irreconcilable with this theory, are not so in reality; for 
there are degrees of sleep, and these things only occur where 
the slumber is imperfect. It may be urged, again, tnat the 
mere absence of volition would not produce that insensibil- 
ity to sight and sound which is the characteristic of the 
sleeper. Butfew persons are aware how much the will is 
concerned in the reception of impressions on the senses. 
One who is absorbed in reading or writing will not hear 
words addressed to him in the ordinary tone, though their 
physical effect on the ear must be the same as usual. 

“Dreams ate inexplicable: Lord Brougham suggested 
that they took place only in the momentary state of trans- 
ition from sleep to waking. But facts contradict this theory, 
since persons will mutter to themselves, and utter inar- 
ticulate sounds, indicative of dreaming, at intervals of sey- 
eral minutes. The common puzzle as to how dreams, ap- 
parently long, can pass in a moment of time, presents no 
difficulty to the psychologist. Life is not measured by 
hours and days, but by the number of new impressions re- 
ceived, and the limit to these is in the world without us, not 
in the constitution of our minds. To a child, whose imagin- 
ation is constantly excited by new objects, twelve months 
seem a much longer period than toa man, As we advance 
in life, time flies faster. The butterfly, living for a single 
season, may really enjoy a longer existence than the tor- 
toise, whose years exceed a century. Even between the 
busy and the idle among human beings, there exists a 
similar difference, though less strongly marked, 

“Tt has been usually held that large heads are more 
powerful and thinking machines than small ones; and, as a 
general rule, experience justifies the conclusion. But New- 
ton, Byron, and others, were exceptions to it; and it is 
quite certain, that a large brain may be accompanied with 
the most dense stupidity. 

“Many remarks scattered through this little treatise are 
worth the recollection of all ages and classes. ‘The failure 
of the mind in old age,’ says Sir Benjamin, ‘is often less the 
result of natural decay than of disuse.” Ambition has 
ceased to operate ; contentment brings indolence ; indolence 
decay of mental power, ennui, and sometimes death. Men 
have been known to die, literally speaking, of disease in- 
duced by intellectual vacancy. On the other hand, the 
amount of possible mental labor is far less than many per- 
sons imagine. If professional men are enabled to work 
twelve or fifteen hours daily, that is because most of their 
business has become, from habit, mere matter of routine. 
From four to six hours is, probably, the utmost daily pe- 
riod for which real exertion of the mind can be carried on. 


Aw ELEPHANT’S FRATERNAL FEELING AND AF- 
FECTION.— While a wagon drawn by several elephants was 
passing our office yesterday, the following story was told, 
which we vouch for as true:— 

Last season, a menagerie visited the village of Johnstown, 
Herkimer county. When the cavalcade left town it passed 
over a bridge which the road crossed, leaving two elephants 
to bring up the rear. These were driven to the bridge, but, 
with the known sagacity of the race, they refused to cross. 
Thewater of the creek, which flows through a gorge in the 
slate formation, presenting at that point banks of precipitous 
character and thirty feet in height, was low, and by taking a 
course across a corn field, a ford could be reached. But the 
proprietor of the corn field refused to allow his property to 
be so used, except on the payment of an exorbitant sum, 
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and this the agent of the menagerie refused to submit to, 
Accordingly, the elephants were again driven to the bridge, 
and again they refused to attempt the crossing. They would 
try the structure with their great feet, feel cautiously along 
the plank with their proboscal fingers, but each time would 
recoil from making the dangerous experiment. 

At last, however, goaded by the sharp iron instrument of 
the keeper, and accustomed to obedience, they rushed on, 
with a scream, half of agony, half of anger. The result 
showed the prudent prescience of the poor animals to have 
been correct; the bridge broke, and went crashing to the hot- 
tom of the gorge, carrying with it both the monstrous beasts. 
One of them struck upon its tusk and shoulder, breaking the 
former and very badly injuring the latter; the other was, 
strangely enough, unhurt. Now was shown the most sin- 
gular and remarkable conduct on the part of the brute 
which had escaped. Its comrade lay there, an extempore 
bed being provided for its comfort, while no temptation, no 
force, no stratagem was sufiicient to induce the other to 
leave, and proceed with the main portion of the caravan, 
which finally went on, leaving the wounded beast and its 
companion under the charge of their keeper. 

Day after day the suffering creature lay there, rapidly 
failing, and unable to move. At the end of three weeks, the 
water in the creek commenced rising, and there was danger 
it would overflow and drown the disabled elephant. The 
keeper desired, therefore, to get it up and make it walk as 
far asa barn near by, where it would be out of danger and 
could be better cared for. But it would not stir. He coaxed, 
wheedled and scolded, but all to no purpose. At last en- 
raged he seized a pitchfork and was about plunging it into 
the poor thing's flesh, when the companion wrenched the 
fork from his hand, broke it in fragments and flung the 
pieces from it; then with eyes glaring and every evidence 
of rage in its manner, it stood over its defenceless and wound- 
ed friend asif daring the keeper to approach; which the 
man was not so green as to do again, with cruel purpose. 

Thus the injured animal lay there until it died. When 
satisfied that it could no longer be of service, the other 
quietly follower the keeper away from the spot, and showed 
no desire to return. If this was not reasoning mingled with 
an affection some men might pattern after, we should like 
to know what to call it, 


Beans axp Peas.—The common garden bean 
came originally from the East, and was cultivated in Egypt 
and Barbary in the earliest ages of which we have any re- 
cords, It was brought into Spain and Portugal in the early 
part of the eighth century, whence some of the best varieties 
were introduced into other parts of Europe, and finally into 
the United States. 

The first beans introduced from Europe into the British 
North American colonies were by Captain Gosnold, in 1602, 
who planted them on the Elizabeth Islands, near the coast 
of Massachusetts, where they flourished well. They were 
also cultivated in Newfoundland as early as the year 1622. 
in New Netherland, 1644; and in Virginia, prior to 1648. 
French, Indian, or kidney beans were extensively cul- 
tivated by the Indians of New York and New England long 
before their settlement by the whites; and both beans and 
peas of various hues, were cultivated by the natives of Vir- 
ginia prior to the landing of Captain Smith. Among these 
was embraced the celebrated cow-pea, at present so exten- 
sively cultivated at the South for feeding stock, as well as 
for the purposes of making into fodder and for plowing un- 
der, like clever, as a fallow crop. 

The common pea is supposed to have been indigenous to 
the south of Europe, and was cultivated both by the Greeks 
and Romans. Its introduction into the British North Amer- 
ican colonies probably dates back to the early periods of 
their settlement by Europeans, as it is enumerated, in sey- 
eral instances, among the cultivated products of this country 
by our early historians. 

According to the census returns of 1850, the amount of 
beans and peas cultivated in the United States was 9,219, 
901 bushels. The quantity of 1853, exclusive of those raised 
by market gardeners, may be estimated at 9,800,000 bushels ; 
which, at $1 50, would be worth $13,950,000, 


Gentus.—‘ I know no such thing as genius,” 
said Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper; “ genius is nothing but 
labor and diligence.” Sir Isaac Newten said of himself that, 
“if he had ever been able to do anything, he had effected it 
by patient thinking only,” 
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A tiurrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 








For afull page, one month, . . + $7500 
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Foy a half column, one month, . ° 12 00 
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Price 25 cents, in Muslin, 


CLUBB’S 


OCTAGON STYLE of SETTLEMENT. 


Address HENRY 8. CLUBB, 
Care of FowLER AND WELLS, 
July tf 808 Broadway, N. Y. 





MATRIMONY. 

A fair-appearing, middle-aged 
bachelor, of retiring habits, peaceable dispo- 
sition, respectable standing, and reliable refer- 
ences, possessed of three thousand dollars, desires 
to form a matrimonial alliance with a lady of a con- 
genial spirit, who can command one or two theur 
sand dollars, to invest in a farm, secured in her 
own right. Ledies, parents and guardians may 
feel assured of the good faith of this advertisement, 


and please address, for one month, OscAk RUBEN, 
Post Office, New York City, N. Y. 


PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF OHIO. 
The Nineteenth Winter Term of 


Lectures in the Puysio-MrpicAL COLLEGE OF 
Ox10, will commence on the first Monday in 
November, 1855, at the College Hall, Cincinnati. 


FACULTY. 
D. McCartuy, M-D., Anatomy and Physiology. 
W. H, Coox, M.D., Medical and Operative Sur- 


ery, 

A. Souris, M.D., Institutes and Practice of 
Medicine. _— 

S. R. Jonzs, M.D., Botany, Therapeutics, and 
Materia Medica. ’ i 

8, E. Carry, M.D., Obstetrics and Medical Ju- 
risprudence. : ‘ 

G. W. MircHe.1., Chemistry and Toxicolosy. 


This Institution holds a Charter from the State 
Legislature, and enjoys all the privileges, rights, and 
owers of a University. [t possesses an Anatomical 

useum; Chemical, Electrical and Microscopical Ap- 
paratus; extensive Botanical collections, and a very 
choice Library. It is the oldest College of the kind in 
the world. 

Fxmaxes are admitted to all the privileges of the In- 
stitution, 

Txrms.—For all the Tickets $60. 
Graduation $20. 

Circulars and further information can be ebtained by 
addressing WM. H. COOK, M.D., 

Dean of the Faculty. 
89 E, Third St., Cincianati, O. 





Matriculation $5. 





INVENTORS AND 


ASSIGNEES OF PATENTS 


are informed that we are prepared 


to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF 
PATENT RIGHTS for all New INVENTIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS which appear to us to be of 
practical utility; or for the introduction of such 
articles of manufacture, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public. 

Our advertising facilities in connection with our 
journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend to all classes of mechanics and business men 
—enable us to represent these Improvements to a 
great number of Progressive and Enorgetic men 
throughout our country. 

As different Patents (securing rights of a different 
nature) require entirely different means for their 
introduction into practical use, we can not state 
positive terms of an Agency for the Sale of Patent 
Rights which shall apply to all cases. These terms 
must be settled by communications with PATENTERS 
and others interested. 

Letters for this department of our business should 
describe the improvement, give the Name of the 
Patentee, Date of the Patent, and present Owner, 
with such other propositions or terms ao may be 


deemed proper. Such communications will receive 
immediate notice. 


Letters and freight must be prepaid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 


THE MORE TEACHERS USE IT 
THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 
Toevery Teacher and every Schoo} 
Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 


achild or a class studying grammar, for once 
at Jeast try it. 
A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
DANIEL BUBGE8S & OO., Publishers. 
Wo. 60 John &t., New York, 
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TO . 
TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


EpvuoaTionaL Maxims :—“ Let chil- 


dren see; then they will understand.” ‘Only 
what is understood isremembered.” “Principles 
and reasons are better than rules.” ‘Illustra- 
tion is the secret of successful teaching.” “The 


good teacher keeps pace with his age.” 

From the above are deduced the following infer- 
ences: 

lst, One of the chief wants of our Public Schools 
is simple and cheap Apparatus. 

2d. Good teachers will use Apparatus ; and 

3d. If school officers Will not procure it, the best 
teachers will doit, though at their own expense, 

The Holbrook School Apparatus Company design 
to supply this want of our teachers and schools. 
Their Apparatus has the sanction of the best Edu- 
catorsin the country. ASet,containing an Orrery, 
Tellurium, Globe, Hemisphere Globe, Set of Geo- 
metricad Forms and Solids, Cube Root blocks, 
Numeral Frame, Magnet and a Text Book, is fur- 
nished for Twenty Dollars, Parts of a set sold 
when wanted. [Illustrated pamphlets sent free. 

Office of the Company 1s at 114 Main-st., Hartford, 
Conn. Agents: O. Shepard & Co., New York; Ide 
& Dutton, Boston; D, D, Jones and James W, Queen, 
Philadelphia. 


QHARLES WILLMER’S 
UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST 











Tue IntustraTeD Lonpon News, 


Poncu, Diogenes, and all other London, Pro- 
vincial, and Oontinental Newspapers are sup- 
plied, and will be mailed (to order) to any part 
of the United States or Canada. 
Books and Periodicals of every variety imported (to 
order) on reasonable terms and quickly, by 
ARTHUR WILMER, Agent, 


Mch tr tt 109 Fulton St., (2d Floor,) N. Y. 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


post-paid, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





IMPROVED 
PORTABLE SPRING BEDSTEADS, 


Manufactured by J. R. and H.R. 
Done, Springfield, Ohio, 
(2 Water-Cures supplied at wholesale price, 


Mech tf 
SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in Sete at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- 
parvy. We offer great inducements to pur- 
Chasers in the low price of Our machines, the great 
strength of seam, the wonderful beauty of their work on 
satin, cloth, or leather, and the perfect simplicity of the 
machine, 

All classes of sewers can find machines which will 
do their work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite the 
Park. Jan 





U. S..PATENT OFFICE 


AGENOY DEPARTMENT. 


In connection with this office (Fow- 


LER AND WELLS) there is now established a 
Dzparrment for the purpose of transacting with the 


Unirep Starrs Patent Orrice all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, Caveats, and Parenrep IN- 
ventions. Advice in cases of Re-tssues, EXTENSIONS 
oY PaTENts, ConFLICTING CLAIMS. and ReJvEcTED AP- 
PLICATIONS, will be freely given, in answer to commnu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
DugparTMENT will be under the superintendence of Joun 
B. Farreanks, Attorney und Counsellor at Law, who 
nas for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has also an extensive knowl- 
edge of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
mechanical improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this office, that it will be conducted with 
cars and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms, 

Men or Womem wishing to make application for let- 
ters patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and description, if convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to the best course 
to be pursued. If applicants are satisfied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
applications made at once, and without further examina- 
tion. 

Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
LEES AND WRLLs, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications should be addressed, 


Letters and freight must be pre paid in order to 
entitle them to attention, 
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Tur PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anp WELLS. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inydntions of the 
age. A cast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 
yery short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organ- 
ise oncerned.’’—New York Daily Sun. 








A REMARKABLE AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THREE HOURS SCHOOL A DAY. 


A TALK WITH PARENTS. 


BY WILLIAM L. CRANDAL. 


One vol.,12mo, [Price, postage prepaid, by mall 
$100,] For sale by FowLpr AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, and 
142 Washington Street, Boston, and 
231 Arch Streel, Philadelphia, 


Perhaps this is the most remark- 


able work published since the ConsTITUTION 
or Man. It is replete with all the funda- 
mental principles which govern human life, and is 
indeed a ‘‘ MASTERPIECE” of fact and philosophy, 
covering the whole ground of education, intellec- 
tual and physical. The book will create a com- 
plete revolution in schools and schooling, Parents 
and Teachers who have the interests of their chil- 
dren at heart, should resd Tuareg Hours ScHOOL A 
Day, 





Get the Best, the Largest, and most Authentic. 


“INQUISITION” AND PROHIBITION 


KSUS 
“FREEDOM” anp ANTI-PROHIBITION. 
Just ready, 
THE NEW YORK 


PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW, 


Including Debates, Judicial Decisions, and Statis- 
tics, showing the effects of the Law in Maine, 
Connecticut, and other States, and au impartial 
History oF THE Maine Law EvERYWHERE. In one 
large pamphlet, 8vo; retail price, 25 cents, By 
mail free. 

AGENTS WANTED, to canvass New York State and 
the Union generally, Every man, whether Pro- 
hibitionist or Anti-Prohibitionist, wants a copy. 





Published by HALL & BROTHERS, 
June 3t bd 115 and 117 Nassau st. 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 

Spring ARRANGEMENT. —— Trains 
eave Chambers street daily for Albany and 
Troy. } 


On and after Monday, May 7th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows :—Expresa Train, 6 A.M., connecting with 
Northern and Westera Trains; Mail Train, 9 a.M.; 
Through Way Train, 12M,.; Express Train, 5 15 P.m.; 
Accommodation Train, 7 p.m. For Poughkeepsie :— 
Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 7 a.m; 12:30, 
and 4:40 p.m. For Peekskill: —At 3:20, 4, and 6 P.M, 
For Tarrytown :—10:15 a.m; 8:30 P.M. The Tarry- 
town, Peekskill, and Poughkeepsie ‘I'rains, stop at all 
the Way Stations. Passengers taken at Chambers, 
Canal, Christopher, and Thirty-first street. SUNDAY 
MAIL TRAINS at 9 a.M., from Canal street for Albany, 
stopping at all srg Stutions. 

. L. SYKES, Jx., Superintendent. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. 


Showing the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way; the High Way and the Low 
Way; the True Way and the False Way; the 
Upward Way and the Downward Way; the 
Way of Honor and the Way of Dishonor; by 
Rev. G. 8. WEAvER, author of ‘Hopes and 
Helps,” ‘‘Mental Science,” etc., etc. One 
handsome yolume. 12mo, price, prepaid by 
mail, 50 cents. 

3" Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2; 
Twelve Copies for $4; Sixteen Copies for $5. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N, Y. 








© 
Work For ALL, AND WoRK THAT 


Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS, 
150 different kinds. Terma, Catalogues, &c., sent on 
application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo, Feb,tf 





THERMOMETERS. 


THE subscribers have made ar- 


rangements to keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment of the best Thermometers to 
be found in the market, whether considered in 
point of accuracy or beauty of finish, which they 
are prepared to furnish singly or in quantities. 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the 
changes of temperature are by all allowed to be one 
of the most prolific causes of disease, to enter into 
any discussion of the importance of a Thermometer, 
or the many benefits derived from their use, it being 
well known that they are now cousidered as almost 
indispensable, 

Our assortment comprises almost every variety of 
price and style, some plain and low-priced, others 


combine the beautiful with the useful. 
We annex size and prices of some of the varieties, 


8 inch, with tin cases, - - - - $0 50 
10 *6 “ - - ° - 56 
12 «€ “ce . ° -) 4 67 
10 “* cabinet cases, - 87 
13; 0 a P 100 
1 as with glass, - 200 
6}4‘* Morocco, a0 6) ele Ee A) 2 08 


Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments, School 
Committees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lec- 
ture-rooms, Housekeepers, and every body that has 
a room, be it a palatial residence or an attic bed- 
room, should have a Thermometer, which we shall 
be happy to supply at prices as above, which we 
think as low as articles of equal merit can be af- 


forded. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


A WORD TO TEACHERS ABOUT 


GRAMMAR.—The great demand for 


TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR has 
obliged us to issue Several large editions in 
rapid succession, and another is now in press, 
It is no exaggeration to say that it is better 
adapted to the mind of the young pupil than any 
other Primary Grammar in use, and it is so for the 
reason that it recognizes the fact that the child be- 
fore he enters school, has begun to make a gram. 
mar of the language for himself, and merely wants 
encouragement and guidance to accomplish his 
task. ‘Even the errors of children,’ says the 
author, “‘ show how early they acquire a knowledge 
of its general structure,’’ The object of this little 
work {is to furnish the child such guidance as he 
requires, and to make grammar an intellectual 
exercise, without loading the memory with ab- 
stract terms which it is impossible for the pupil to 
understand, Its definitions are clear as crystal, 
and the sentences which are used for illustration 
are perfectly simple and transparent, because they 
are intended for children, whose thoughts are sim- 
ple, and whose minds are untrained to any severe 
exercise of the powers of discrmination, clasaifica- 
tion or abstraction. 

Although so small, it is truly a philosophical 
Grammar, and it is exceedingly popular wherever 
it is known and used. 

To Teachers we would say “Get the best!’ 
Look at Tower’s Elements of Grammar, and decide 
for yourself whether it will relieve you of one of 
the burdens of the school room, and assist and 
interest your scholars in a study which they are 
apt to think dry and useless, 

A copy ofthe work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25c, D. BURGESS & CO, 

July 2t b Publishers, No, 60 John st,, N. Y¥. 


PENSION AGENCY. 
BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- 


sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addressing this office, Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 
it Is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will issue. 
Our charge for making the declaration is five dol- 
lars in all cases. Any information is relation to 
procuring bounty lands, or who may be entitled to 
such lands, will be freely given in answer to letters 
(enclosing & stamp to prepay the return letters) 
addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 


PIANOFORTES. 
A large stock of New and Second- 
hand PIANOFORTES, of all classes and by 
various makers, for sale and hire, at 


J. D. WALKER’S, 
No.6 Astor Place and Eighth st, 











June 3ttrd 





Henry R. Costar’s Genuine Ex- 
TERMINATOR, for the total annihilation of Rats, 
Mice. Cockroaches, Ants, Ground Mice, Moles, 


be had wholesale and retail at Cosrar’s 
: t, No, 388 Broadway, New York. 


‘LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- 
tail by JOHN S. WILLARD, 440 Pea. street, near 
Chatham street, New York. Nov. 13t D 


gai be" and acertain Annihilator of Bed Bugs, 
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Books 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
jn the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Dy this arrangement of 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers. The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 


Smee. Illustrated, Price, 15 cents. 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, gn the 
Water-Treatment. A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 
giene and Hydropathy. Edited, with additional mat- 
ter, by R. S. Houghton, A.M., M.D, Price $1 25. 


Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R, T. Trall, M.D, Paper, 62 cents, 
Muslin, 87 cents, 


Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. Illustrated. 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 


Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents, ? 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. $1 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse. 
Translated from the German. Price 30 cents. 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Di. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely illustrated. Muslin. $2 50. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a Com- 
plete System of a athy and Hygiene. An ilus 
trated work. By R. 


prepaid by mail to any post-office, $3. 
Hydropathy for the People. An excel- 


lent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure. 
By Dr. Trall. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 
nitz, By Joel Shew, M.D, Price $1 25. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution. By T. L. 
Nichols, M.D, Price 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
velopment of the True Priaciples of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observa- 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer, Price 30 cents, 


Principles of Hydropathy; or, the In- 
valid’s Guide to Health. Price 15 cents. 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents, 


Results of Hydropathy ; treating of Con- 


stipation and Indigestion. By Dr. J ohnson. 87 cents. 


Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to Learners. 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it. Price 15 cents, 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
popular works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
volumes. By American and European Authors, Every 
family should have a copy. Price $1. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 


Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 


various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. J, M. Gully. $1 50. 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cases of Various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs. Shew, Trall, and others. Price $125 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases, By Dr. 
Lamb, A Scientitic Work. Price 87 cents, 


Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. With familiar Directions. By Dr 
Shew. Every family should have it. Price 81 cents 


Water-Cure in every known Disease 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German. 
C. H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 


taining much important matter. Price 6 cents, 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms, Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform. 


Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year, 
: 
Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 


— 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. 


. Trall, M.D. Two large vo- 
lumes, with a copious index, substantially bound in 
library style, with nearly one thousand pages. Price, 


MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may 
such instruction in regard to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found, 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 


The Phonographic Teacher. 





ance of an oral teacher. 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 


Works on Phrenology. 
In- 
Illustrated. . $1.25, 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. 


Price 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. 
only authorized American Edition, 
twenty engravings. 


By George Combe. The 
Illustrated with 
Price 87 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. 
young Phrenologists, Price 87 cents, 


By Dr. Boardman. A good work for 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man, 


By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents, 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 


to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 


Illustrated with 


to the Philosoph 
Price 87 cents, 


of Phrenology. 
engravings, By 


ev. G.S. Weaver. 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 


lied, Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 

lementary View of Phrenology. with forty-three 
illustrative engravings. Thirty-sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader, Price, 
postage prepaid, $l 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 


ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 


John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 


Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 


merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings, Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 


Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology, 
By O.S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 


Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 


on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents, 


Books for Young People, 


These works will be found eminently useful to YOUNG 
therein find 


including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.8.Fowler Price 87 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual. Improvement, 


applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction. 
By O.S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 


to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind. With twenty-six engravings on wood, By 
O.S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


This work should be read by every one who would se- 


cure a“ sound mind in a healthy body.” 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 


Sexes, to the Formation of; Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Rev. G. 8S. Weaver, Price 87 cents. 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 


the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 


The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 


nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engray- 
ings and a Chart. Price 30 cents. 


Botany for all Classes; containing a 


Floral Dictionary, with numerous IJJustrations, By 
John B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 


Physiology. Beautifully Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


Works on Phonography. 
By E. 


Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school-book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the assist- 
Price 45 cents. 


graphy. A sheet to be framed. Price 15 cents. 
* 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Exposi- 


tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By A. 
J.Graham. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents, 


The Constitution of the United States, 


in Phonography, Corresponding Style, Price 15 cents, 








Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans, 30c, 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education, New 
edition, with illustrations, Price 87 cents. 


Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics, Illustrated with Engravings. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents, 


Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D, Muslin, $1. 


Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 


Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M.D. 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim, A work of great 


merit, Price only 30 cents, 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 


man, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism. By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 cents. 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 


Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years, Read this book. Price 30 cents. 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Tobacco ; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents, 


Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 


Tobacco : three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev. D, Baldwin. 15 cents. 


Tea and Coffee; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott, 15 cents, 


Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 
Men and Experience in all ages; also a system of Vege- 
table Cookery. Price 87 cents, 


Miscellaneous. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 
Second edition, Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons, Price $1 25. 


Temperance - Reformation — its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rev. 
L. Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller, Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley, Price $1 25. 


Woman: her Education and Influence 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs, Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits, Price 87 cents, 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah G, Creamer. Price $1. 


A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
yenient, and Superior Mode of Building. With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 
ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Price 87 cents, 


Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 
cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 cents, 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of aGod. By the Rev. J. B. Dods, 87 cents, 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others, 75 cents a hundred, 


Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. Including important direc- 
tions° and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of life. By O.S. Fowler. 30 cents, 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physi- 

ology applied to the Selection of Congenial Com- 

anions tor Life. Including directions to thé married 

or living together affectionately and happily. Illus- 
trated. By O.S. Fowler. Price30 cents, 


These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United Sta tes 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe, 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred, We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When siugle copies are wanted ,the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows:—FowLrers aNpD We.ts, 808 Broadway, New 
York. 








SPECIAL CATALOGUE. 


THE Works named below are de- 
signed for those who need them. Though 
scientific, they are written in plain, popular 
language, and are adapted to the comprehen. 
sion of all readers. It is believed that these 
works contain important truths, which, if gen- 
erally known and practiced, would save a vast 
amount of human suffering, and contribute 
largely to the HAPPINESS and WELL-BEING of 
every individual, MALE and FEMALE. 





Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life ; including Directions to the 
Married for Living together Affectionately and 
Happily. By 0.8, Fowler. Price 30 cents, 

Marriage: Its History and Philosophy. 
With a Phrenological and Physiological Exposi- 
tion of the Functions and Qualifications neces- 
sary for Happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler, 
Illustrated, Muslin, Price 75 cents. 

Love, Parentage, and Amativeness! Ap- 
plied to the Improvement of offspring ; including 
important Directions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred 
and momentous Relations of Life. By 0.S, Fow- 
ler, One vol, Muslin. Price 75 cents, 


Parents’ Guide for the Transmission of 
desired Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth 
made Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton, Price 
50 cents, ——— 

Philosophy of Generation: Its Abuses, 
with their Causes, Prevention, and Cure. Illus- 
trated. By John B, Newman, M, D, Price 30c. 


Maternity; or, the Bearing and Nursing 
of Chiidren, including Female Education, By 
0.8. Fowler. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87c. 





Mereditary Deseent: Its Laws and Facts 
applied to Human Improvement. By 0. 8. Fow- 
ler, Paper, price 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 

Reproductive Organs. Their Diseases, 
Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles, By 
James ©. Jackson. Price 15 cents, 


Chronic Diseases; Especially the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. By D. Rosch, Translated 
from the German, Price 30 ceuts. 

Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women, 
A Descriptive and Prac:ical Work, showing the 
Superiority of Water-Treatment in Menstruation 
and its disorders, Chlorosis, Leucorrhm@a, Fluor 
Albus, Prolapsus Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases 
and other weaknesses of Females ; in Pregnancy 
and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and the General Management of Childbirth, Nurs- 
ing, etc., etc, Illustrated with Numerous Cases 
of Treatment, By Joel Shew, M.D, Muslin, $1 25, 


Sexual Diseases; Their Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure, on physiological Principles. Em- 
braciug Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses ; 
Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous Diseases 
of Women ; the Philosophy of Generation; Ama- 
tiveness ; Hints on the Reproductive Organs, In 
one volume, Price $1 25. 


Pregnaney and Ohildbirth. Illustrated 
with Cases showing the Remarkable Effects of 
Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the 
Parturient State. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 

Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of 
Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Sing'e, 
An important little work, on an important sub- 
ject. By 0.8. Fowler. Price 15 cents, 

Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. A 
practical treatise for both Sexes, on the Nature 
and Causes of Excessive and Unnatural Indul- 
gence, the Diseases and Injuries resulting there- 
from, with their Symptoms and Hydropathic 
Management, By Dr. Trall. Price 30 cents. 


Uterine Diseases; or, the Displacement of 
the Uterus. A thorough and practical trea'ise on 
the Malpositions of the Uterus, and adjacent Or- 
gans. Illustrated with colored Engravings from 
Original Designs. By R.T. Trall,M.D, Price $5, . 


Sent prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address FOWLER AND WELLS, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW POCKET SYRINGE, 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE, 


The undersigned take pleasure in 
offering to the public, the Hydropathic Pro- 
fession, and especially to families,a new and 
superior INJECTING INSTRUMENT, With an ILLus- 
TRATED MANUAL, by R. T. TRALL, M.D., giving 
complete directions for the employment of 


water injections. ‘The price of the New Pocker 
Syrinex is only three dollars and a half, and may be 
sent by Express to any place desired. All orders con- 
taining remittances should be prepaid, and directed to 
FowLErs AND WELLs, 308 Broadway, New York. 

This instrament has been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathic physicians and patients. 
It is more convenient and portable than any apparatus 
of the kind in use, occupying, with its case, but little 
more space than a common pocket-book, while its 
durable material will last a life-time. 

The New Instrument may be sent to any place desired 


by Express. 
£ era 
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“PERRY'S GREAT WORK ON 


STAIR-BUILDING.” 


Just Published, 


Embracing the very latest improve- 


ments, such as will benefit every Carpenter 
who may wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
art. It contains 28 lithographic plates, and up- 
ward of 70 figures—illustrating every part at a 
glance; some of its advantages are as follows: 


All rail timber, for any kind of twists, is cut square 
through from the face of the plank and just the width 
of the rail, 

All spiral rail pieces are worked from the segment of 
a large circle, and are found with only eight lines. 

All elliptical moles are found by making but one line, 
and that is the inside line of the rail, which is done in 
two minutes’ time, F : 

It positively saves one-half the work in making twists, 
and at least one-third of the timber. The price of the 
book is only $2 50. All things considered it is the cheap- 
est book ever published, and if it don’t sell well no other 
will. 

1000 Practical Carpenters wanted to sell the work, to 
whom a liberal discount will be given. 

N. B —Copies sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 
the United Siates or Canadas upon receipt of price. 

Address A. RANNEY, Publisher of mere and Books, 

Aug It No. 195 Broadway, New York. 





DR. TRALL’S 


ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 


These plates, which were arranged 


expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me- 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish, 

Price for the set, partly colored, $6; fully 
colored, $9; backed and mounted on rollers, 
$12. For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with 


the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 


all the States, These maps are recently published, and 
corrected to the time of goIng to press. They show all 
the Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &ce. They 
are printed on strong, to: gh paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We will 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3734 
cents each. 





Maine, North Carolina, Illinois, 
Massachusettsand South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Towa, 

New Hampshire, Alabama, Michigan (N.), 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (8.), 
Connecticut, Miesissippi, Minnesota, 
New York, Louisiana, Lake Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Brunswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canada East, 
Maryland, Missouri, Canada West, 
Virginia, Ohio N, Y. City, &c. 


We have also Maps of 
Oregon and Washington Territory, Mexico, California, 
New Mexico and Utah, the West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica, &c., which we can send for 50 cents each, postage 
prepaid. 

Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, lowa, Marsachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be sent, prepaid, 
= a , : 

e can furnish any map in any style, put up in an 
form. Direct ali orders, mi aealery) totter a z 2 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York, 


THE SCIENCE OF SWIMMING, 
As taught in Civilized and Savage 


Nations, with Particular Instruction to Learn- 
ers. Illustrated. By an experienced Swim- 
mer. Price only 12 cents. Published by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Bors —and Grrets too—should learn to swim. 
This little book will tell them how to doit. Send 
four three-cent postage stamps, or a York shilling 
and a copy of the Scorenogz oF Swimmine will be 
sent by return of the first mail. 








“ehinery presented at their Annual Fair at 





WARNER’S PATENT SUCTION, FORCING AND ANTI-FREEZING 
P RE aie Me . Uy Viet 


ALSO, 


WEST’S DOUBLE-ACTING HYDRAULIC RAM. 


GC As NoRee 3G Gis 


No. 118 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
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This is the most Smmpie, DuraBLE, PowEerFuL, and Curaprest Pump in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steam- 


boats, Vessels, Mines, &c., &c. 


IT HAS 


TAKEN THE FIRST PREMIUM! 


Twice at the New York State Agricultural Fair ; twice at the American Institute Fairs; at the Franklin Institute, 
Pennsylvania ; the Maryland Institute at Baltimore, and innumerable others. 


The last Journal of the New York State Agricultural 
Society contains the report of the judges upon the ma- 
aratoga, in 
September, Among the articles mentioned is that of a 
Pump which we have used on our own premises, and 
can therefore speak of it with personal knowledge of its 
value. With two persons at the handle, it threw the 
water 90 feet, through 20 feet of hose, with a 3-8 noz- 
zie. Avcchild six or seven years of age would keep a 
continuous stream running with ease. Water may be 
thrown over any ordinary building with it. Below is 
=e description and award by the judges.—New England 

armer, 





Pumps —A. W. Gay & Co, of 118 Maiden Lane, New 
York, exhibited a cast-iron Pump, called Warner’s Pat- 
ent Suction, Forcing and Anti-Freezing Pump. Price 
$25, It will raise, with ease, 27 gallons per minute, at 
the ordinary rate of leisurely pumping; in cases of 
emergency, with rapid action, it could be made to raise 
double or treble that amount, It has a movable air- 
chamber, carries a steady, continues stream, is durable, 


and unaffected by frost. Where a farmer desires to 
have a pump in his well, which, besides supplying his 
family and stock with water, will answer for a fire-en- 
gine, when connected with a hose and pipe, he cannot 
have 2 pump better suited to his purposes than this one. 
We recommend that a Diploma and Silver Medal be 
awarded for it. 


Messrs, A. W. Gay & Co.—Dear Sirs:—The War- 
ner Patent Pump which I purchased of you this spring, 
is the beet instrument of the kind I eversaw. I have 
put it up at my place at Hudson Park, and although my 
well is 48 feet deep, an1 65 feet from my house, yet I 
pump the water into the attic, at least 45 feet above the 
surface of the well. Though forcing the water 90 feet 
pores and 65 horizontally, yet one man can 

il my tank at the rate of 25 gallons per minute with it. 

Wm. H. Knorprst, 99 & 101 William st. 
New York, Aug. 9th, 1854, 





We have had the opportunity to test it thoroughly, 
where most other pumps would fail, and where a ROTARY 


pump which we tried did fail, and therefore commend it 
to the public with perfect satisfaction. 
F. E. Stonz, Eng. Taylor’s Saloon, Broadway, N. Y. 





We are using it at our factory in filling our boiler 
against a pressure of 100 pounds of steam, which one 
man can do with ease, 

R. T. Donatpson & Co., 92 West 19th st, 





Through 60 feet of hose I can water my whole gar- 
den, containing an acre and a half of ground. 
OxaptaH Ennis, 26 Ferry st., N. Y. 





Its forcing power is greater than another we have in 
use, the cost of which was nearly treble, My insur- 
ance is much lees. 

Cuaruxs A. Vanzanpt, M.D., Brooklyn. 





My well is 30 feet deep, and yet alad of six years 
old can pump with ease; and with 30 feet of hose, can 
force water over my three-story house, 

T. Axszort, Cashier of the Trenton Bank- 


This Pump has but two valves. It is as simple as an ordinary lifting pump, and as strong as a steam pump. It 


is often fitted with an extra discharge pipe. to convey water to upper stories, barn-yards, gardens, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


i 


May. 








TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MAINE LI () UOR LAW 300K AGENTS WANTED, TO SELL USEFUL 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tor Mare Liquor Law: Its Ori- 


gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 
Life of Hon. NzAL Dow. By Henry §, Ciuss, 
assisted by upwards of Ong HunDREeD CLERGy- 
MsN and others: a comprehensive work, with the laws 
of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, 


Illinois, Indiana, and New York, - - - $1 50 

The same without the Laws, - cy oe 1 00 

The Laws alone, - - - - - - 50 
ResvuLts or PRoutsrrron In Marne, with Life 

and Portrait of Nzau Dow, - « - - 50 

Results of Prohibition in Connecticut, - = 25 
cs ha Vermont, Michigan, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, each separate, 12}; 
Containing well-authenticated facts and incidents show- 
ing the benefits of Prohibition. Subscriptions received 
immediately will be published with the books. 

Address the Secretary of the Society, 


HENRY S. CLUBB, 
808 Broadway, New York, 


AND PICTORIAL WORKS. 


Wanted, in every section of the 


United States, active and enterprising men, to 
enguge lu the sale of “SKHARS’ @R#Al WORK ON 


RUSSIA,” just published, and some of the best books 


. issued in the country, To men of good address, possess- 


ing a small capital of from $25 to $100, such induce- 
ments will be offered as will enable them to make from 
$3 to $5 pet day profit. 

The Books An ecueare by us are all useful in their 
character, extremely popular, and command large sales 
wherever they are offered. For further particulars, 
address (postpaid), 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William Street, New York. 


(@ Sxenp ror ont Cory. 


163" Please send for a specimen volume and a subscrip- 
tion Book, (price of both $3 25, sent to you free of post- 
age,)and obtain 100 or 200 subscribers, to be delivered at 
a certain time to be agreed on, say in 30 or 40 days from 
the time of signing. If you cannot canvass your vicinity 
yourself, you may obtain the aid of some active and in- 
telligent person, who is well known to your citizens, 
The volumes will give perfect and entire, satisfaction to 
all purchasers, Addres3 as above. Aug itbd 








RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN CoN- 


NECTICUT, being special returns received from 
every county as to the effects of the Maine 
Liguor Law, containing contributions from 
the governor and upward of fifty clergymen 
judges, editors, and private citizens. Edited 


by Henry S. Crups, Secretary of the Maine 

Liquor Law Statistical Society. With portraits 

of Rev. Lyman Beecher. Rev. Henry Ward 

Beecher, and Rev, John Pierpoint, and a Map 

sromans the extent of Prohibition in the United 
ates. 





Mrs. L. F. Fow.er, M.D.—Office 


Hours—From 9 .M. to 2 P.M., at 50 Morton st. 


between Hudson and Bleecker streets. From 4to 5, 
Pa t Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 
JAMES FRENCH & CO., 


‘ 78 Washington Street, Boston, 
PUBLISHERS anp DEALERS in BOOKS 


anp STATIONERY or EVERY DESORIPTION. 
Aug 2 tf d 





1855.] 
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AYGTANT IN THE FIELD. 


Spiritualists will please draw near, 
And lend a listening ear. 








ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, and the men of his kidney, met in open field and driven 
back, not with the weapons of blackguardism and abuse, but by the more potent and pon- 
derable blows of the logician and the man of science. 

PRESIDENT MAHAN, of Ohio, 
one of the giant intellects of this age, has been preparing with great research and care, a | 
work such as has never yet been offered to the world, in which he meets and explains scien- | 
tifically and completely, all the well-attested facts of the Spiritualists. The learned men 
of the East and the West, who have been so much perplexed with facts which they have 
been unable to explain, are satisfied that Dr. Mahan has untied the Gordian knot. The , 


title of the work is 
MODERN MYSTERIES EXPLAINED ! 


_ This great work, which will stir the waters to a foam, both here and in Europe, will be pub- 
lished by us on MONDAY, August 6th. Price $1. 
Early orders from the trade solicited. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
Aug lt, JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BY AUTEORS FOSSESSING TBE REQUISITE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 
BROCKLESBY’S ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. | 








Fully and elegantly illustrated. Price 1 25. 


Professor C. H. Judson of Turman University says:—‘‘I am highly pleased with it. Its clear and simple style, 
its excellent illustrations, and the fact that it includes the most recent discoveries, must secure its introduction 
into all schools in which a work of that scope is used, I shall soon order copies of it and of the Meteorology for 
classes of young Jedies under my charge.” 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Professor J. B. Dedd, Professor C, H. Judson says of Dodd’s Arithmetic 
and Algebra :—*‘ They are unrivalled in all the particulars claimed by the publisher, viz.: philosophical ac- 
curateness, scientific correctness, clear and concise principles, rules, &c. If the Geometry equals the other 
works, I shall introduce the whole series. There is the best testimony that the Geometry is at least equal to any ~ 
of the other book .”? j 


FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY (price 60 cents); introductory to ‘‘ Human Physiology,” designed for col- | 
leges and high schools, By Professor Hooker, M. D., of Yale College. Hooker’s Physiology, probably, stands | 
higher, as a text book, than any other trextise extant. 


pane GERMAN GRAMMER is a book worthy the attention of all persons studying German, | 
rice $1 00. 


Copies of these books sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the retail price. 
Aug it. FARMER, BRACE & CO., No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 





IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 





We shall Publish on the 20th of July, 1855, 


BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 


A COLLECTION OF 


HYMN-TUNES, CHANTS, SENTENCES, AND ANTHEMS, 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED FROM THE 


WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, 


TOGETHER WITH MANY 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 
BY B.F. BAKER. 





Tuis Work is intended particularly for the use of choirs in churches, 


but it contains a complete series of elementary studies for schools and classes, together with 
a variety of pieces suitable for singing Societies and Musical Conventions, 

In the arrangement of the bymu-iunes, Wwe editor bas endeavored to combine simplicity and good taste; 
avoiding pedantic difficulties, and yet not falling into feebleness, 

The subjects of the hymn-tunes are chiefly taken from the old masters; but as they have been more or less 
altered to suit them to different forms of metre, it has not been deemed deceesary to give the names of the authors. 

The hymn-tunes and anthems contributed by professional friends, are printed in their original forms, with the 
author’s names. The sentences, motetts, and anthems contained in this work, will be found adapted to the use of 
different dencminations, on their various occasions of worship. In the hope that this work may meet the wants 
of choirs and singers generally, the editor respectfully submits it to the candid consideration of the musical public. | 





Boston: Published by John P. Jewett and Company. C1irvreLanp, Onto: Jewett, 
Proctor, and Worthington, New Yorxr: Sheldon, Lamport, and Blakeman, PuxrtaprL- 
pid: Lippincott, Grambo, and Company. St. Louis, Mo: Keith and Woods. 


P.8.—The attention of Music Teachers and Leaders of Choirs is particularly called to this 
new and valuable Book. Price $7 50 per doz., 75 cents single. By remitting seventy-five 
cents in Postage Stamps, we will send a copy by Mail, for examination, to any part of the 
United States. Aug 1t 





HARPS. | 
Le eh OeWe Ni, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC, STRINGS, &c, 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. June 3t tr 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
GENTLEMEN’S a GOODS. 











AN EXTENSIVE end Superior Variety of the above goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 
No, 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metroplitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 





, in all cases, 


| Death in tae Country. 
| Inland vs. Seashore, 
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SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 


The general and hearty approval of the public, after an extensive and 
varied trial of these machines during the last four years, has established the rare merit and 


excellence of this invention. 


A skilled female operator with one of these machines can carn $1000 a year. One 


machine will perform every kind of work, coaise or fine, on cloth or Jeather. Great improvements have recently 


been added to these machines, 


against most of them. 


n There is no litigation as to the right to use our machines—all opposing claims 
having been settled, All other machines in the market iniringe our pateuts, and 


suits have been commenced 
I. M. SINGER & CO, 


Principal Office, 323 Broadway, N.Y. Branch Offices in Boston, Newark, N. J., Gloversville, N. Y., opera 


phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans and Mobile. 


uly tr 


PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


New and superior works, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 
system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of 
the art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, and 


, Students, is respectfully directed to this series of works, ~ 


sar A descriptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


or the Canadas, by addressing 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


BENN PITMAN. 





PENSION AGENCY 
BOUNTY LAND Warrants, Pen- 


sions, &c., will be procured and forwarded to 
applicants, by addressing this office. Now is 
the time to make the application. The sooner 


, it is made, the sooner the Land Warrant will issue, 


Our charge for making the declaration is five dollars 
Any information in relation to procur- 
ing bounty lands, or who may be entitled to such 


lands, will be freely given in answer to letters (en- 

closing a stamp to prepay the return letters) ad- 

dressed to FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





* 
* * 


Henry Ward Beecher’s New Book. 


STAR PAPERS ; 


OR, EXPERIENCES OF ART AND NATURE. 
IS NOW READY, 


One elegant 12mo. Price $1 25, 


CONTENTS: 


I. LETTERS FROM EUROPE, II EXPERIENCES OF NATURE, 
A Discourse of Flowers. The Death of our Almanac. 
Fg in the Harbor. 
The Morals of Fishing. 
New England Graveyards. The Wanderings of a Star. 
Towns and Trees, Bookstores—Books, 
First Breath in the Country,Gone to the Country, 
Trouting. A Mo’st Letter. 
i Dream Culture. 
A Walk among Trees, 
Build:ng a House. 
Farewell to the Country. The Use of the Beautiful, 
School Reminiscences, Mid-October Days. 
The Value of Birds. Frost in the Window 
A Rough Picture from Life. Saow-Storm Travelling. 
A Ride to Fort Hamilton, Nature a Minister of Happi- 
Sights from my Window. Spriags and Solitudes. [ness. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, " 

308 Broadway. 

*,* Single copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 

of price. July 1t 


A Country Ride. 


Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental] Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y. 














IRVING’S 
LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
The first edition of this important 


work will be in three handsome volumes, oc- 
tava, pica type, with portraits and plans. This 
edition is 

PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
Price Two Dollars per volume in cloth, 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, 
and will be supplied on application, or sent post- 
paid to any part of the United States within 3,000 
miles, on receipt of $2. 

N. B.—Duplicate sets of the corrected electrotype 
plates being now nearly completed, the publishers 
hope to have a full supply of the work in a very few 
days, 80 that all subscribers may be supplied with- 
out the delay hitherto inevitable. 

G. P, PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 
No, 10 Park Place, New York, 


KEDZIE’S RAIN WATER FILTERS: 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J, E. CHEENY & CO., Rochester, N. Y- 
Five Sizes. Patented Jan., 1854. 


Olt » These Filters have 


Aug 1tb 
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ty Wt | received the highest com- 

eal mendations from society and 

rh " Ty medical men, and are in 

nt [ , constant use, having given 

AN Ih Hit entire satisfaction to hundreds 

HY JU of families in this city and other 

Kitt i all parts of the country, within the 

IMM yY| last fifteen years, (They have 

been perfected in the fixtures 

within two years, and can now 

betransported in safety.) We now make five sizes, 

which retail in Rochester for five, six, eight, ten, 

and twelve dollarseach, Subject to transportation, 

of course, if ordered from here or purchased from 

agents els-where. The most impure Rain-water is 

rendered pure, without taste, color,or smell, They 

are portable, durable, and are not excelled by any 
other filter known. Apr. tf 

DR. BRIGGS’ 

PATENT SUSPENDERS. 

For Pantaloons and Skirts. Price 

#200. Soldby FOWLERS AND WELLS. 


SELPHO’s ANGLESEY LEG AND AR- 
TIFIOIAL HAND.—Introduced into this country and 
made solely by WM, SELPHO, 24 Spring Pin Be 3 

> uly 
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THE NEW 


IMPROVED FAMILY HAND MILL. 





The above engraving gives an external view of The 
New Improved Family Hand Mill. The Grinders and 
internal machinery cannot so Weil be illustrated. 





This Newly-Invented MILL is thus 


described by Homer Brown: Residing in the 
West nearly twenty years, and haying been 
thirty”miles to Mill, the coldest weather, 
across prairies, with no road—houses ten or 
twelve miles apart, grating corn, and eating 
bread made of musty and filthy meal and 
flour, and not being able to get grain ground 
to suit me—are some of the causes which led 
to the invention of this Mill; which for 
cheapness, durability, and execution, both in 
speed and quality of grinding, I have not yet 
seen equalled. 

I have seen both horse and water-power 
Mills that did not grind as fast. With it one 
ean grind enough in five minutes for their 
bread during a day. The grinders being cast 
separate, are made of hard iron, and can be 
removed in a minute, without screw-driver or 
wrench, for ginding different articles, or when 
dull. Still it is believed one pair will grind 
enough for one person for forty years. 

It is so simple in construction, that it can- 
not get seriously out of order, and by keeping 
the friction collar oiled, will (almost) never 
wear out, except the grinders, two sets of 
which will be sold with the Mill for extra 
pairs. 

It will grind all kinds of grain, by its pecu- 
liar construction, in the best possible manner, 
either coarse or fine. Also, coffee, spice, &c., 


Cc. 

No emigrant should be without this Mill, 
and no one else who wishes to know just what 
their bread is made of. 

rRICES.— There are two sizes of the IMpRovED 
Famity Hanp MiLt.—number 1 sells at $5, and num- 
ber 2, a size larger, $6. AN EXTRA SET OF GRINDERS 
WI LL BE SENT WITH EacuH MILL, 

The weight of the Mill, complete, including extra 
grinders, is not far from twelve or fourteeen pounds; it 
may be packed in a box and sent quite safely as freight 
or by express, to any place desired. Orders, with par- 
ticular shipring directions, should he addressed to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





A BOOK FULL OF STARTLING DISCLOSURES, 
Now Ready, 


FEMALE LIFE 
AMONG THE MORMONS. 


A Narrative of many years’ personal Experience. 
BY THE WIFE OF A MORMON ELDER, 


Recently from Utah, 
One large 12mo volume, with a view of Salt Lake City, 
3 Price One Dollar. 


There is no subject of the day that 


is attracting more attention than the rapid 
increase and rising power of the Mormons in 
Uteuh. What will be their uiti nate desuiny is os yet un 
unsolved problem, From every people and nation, ves- 
sel after vessel is landing them on our shores in count- 
lets numbers. This Narrative, therefore, is the most 
opportune, giving, as it does, an insight into the Domestic 
Habits and Customs of that wonderful peopte. As will 
be observed by the contents, the Book is a full disclosure 
of the experience and sufferings endured by Females in 
the Mormon Country, and the reader is carried along by 
the narrative, with absorbing interest from the beginning 
to the end, J.C. DERBY, Publishers, 
119 Nassau street, New York. 
And for sale by all Booksellers and News Agents. 
Copies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Aug ltbd 
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VERNON BROTHERS, 


23 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Prruars nothing affords a more convincing proof of the advance of a na_ 
tion in civilization and refinement than the prosperity of its Paper trade. An account of the 
rapid growth of its manufacture and consumption in this country, would be one of the most 
interesting and instructive chapters in our history; but we can now only briefly refer to the 
fact that it has attained an importance with us unparalleled in the history of nations. So 
rapid has its consumption increased, that much apprehension has been entertained that the 
material for its manufacture would fail, but American skill and ingenuity has hitherto been 
equal to the emergency. Materials once thought useless, are now used; and fresh discover- 


ies are constantly made; so that the politicians may still indulge in their newspaper, true 
lovers may still scribble sonnets to their mistress’s eyebrows, and fine ladies may still be 
pccomnreuses by the Broadway mercers with the softest textures to wrap up their ribbons 
and gloves, 

We would recommend the curious in such matters to visit the new store, built and occu- 
pied by Vernon Brothers, 23 Beekman street, afew doors from Nassau street. 

te shipping they have from 30,000 to 50,000 Reams of Straw Wrapping, various sizes and 
weights. 

For Home Consumption they have a large assortment of Manilla of every size and quality, 
and suitable to’ every trade. They have constantly on hand a supply of Durand & Co.'s 
First Olass Quarto Post, Bath Post, Commercial Note, Ruled and Plain Foolscap, 
and they now particularly invite public attention to their new styles of Alhambra Letters 
and, Notes, equal if not superior to the imported article. 

The following are among the varieties of Domestic Paper constantly on hand: 

Colored and White Tissues, Colored and White Printing Paper, Envelope Paper, Cover 
Paper, Hardware and Wrapping Paper of ewery description, 

Orders are promptly executed for any description. 

We advise our friends by all means to call. 





DOUBLE OCTAVE PIANOFORTES. 
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ELY & MUNGER, 


519 BROADWAY (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL), 


Have the pleasure of announcing to the Public, that having leased the 


above spacious Warerooms, they are now prepared to offer the most extensive assortment of 
PIANOS and MELODEONS in the United States. 

Our Patent 8-stringed Double Octave Piano will form a leading feature of our business, 

This instrument is now fully perfected, and offered at nearly the same price as the ordinary Piano 
though equal in power to a Grand Piano. New and Second-hand Pianos and Melodeons to LET. 


ELY & MUNGER, 519 Broadway (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 











[Aveust, 1855.] 





MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN’S 


~- NEW BOOKS! 


Richard Hildreth’s Great Work: 
ARCHY MOORE; 


oR, 
MEMOIRS OF A FUGITIVE! 

WITH A NEW HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, 
Written for this edition by the distinguished 
author, and unfolding the origin, history, and 
characteristics of this REMARKABLE WORK. One 
vol. 12mo. 430 pp., 8 Mlustrations. Price $1.25. 

Read the following from Lypra Marta Camp : 

Have you yourself read Arcuy Moorr? If 
you have, why don’t you bestow upon it 
hearty, fervent, overwhelming praise? Why, 
my dear friend, it isa wonderful book! People 
of the dullest minds and wildest sympathies, 
are thrilled by it, as if their benumbed fingers 
had touched an electric chain. Independent 
of the sound, consistent principles of freedom 


which beam on every page, there is a remarka- 
ble degree of intellectual vigor and dramatic 
talent exhibited in the power of language, the 
choice of circumstances, the combination of 
events, and the shading of character. Every 
sentence shows intimate knowledge of the 
local peculiarities of the south, both in the re- 
spect of nature and society. L. M. CuiLp. 


Prevention better than Cure! 
THE YOUNG WOMAN’S 


BOOK OF HEALTH! 


By Dr. WiiiiAm Accort, author of “The 
House I Live in,” ‘‘ Young Housekeeper,” 
“Teacher of Health,” “Young Mother,” 
“Young Man’s Guide,” “Young Woman's 
Guide,” “Gift Book to Young Men,” ‘ Gift 
Book to Young Ladies,” etc., etc. 

One volume, 311 pages, 12 mo. Price $0 75. 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, N. Y., or 107 Genesee St., 
Aug it b, Auburn, 


ANATOMIGAL CHARTS. 


Designed for Schools, Lectures, or 


Private Study. Wehaveon hand a few sets 
of these admirable Charts, which are acknowl- 
edged by all to be the most complete, and the 
best adapted to the purpose for which they are 
designed, of any ever furnished, for the same 
price, in this or any country. The set em- 
braces six separate charts or maps, beautifully 
colored, 22 by 36 inches each, mounted on roll- 
ers, with substantial cloth backs. All the dif- 
ferent parts of the system are distinctly shown, 
and acomplete knowledge of the human frame 
can, by the aid of these charts, be procured in © 
ashort time, Price, for the six, ONLY SIX DOL- 
LARS. 

They are not mailable, but can be sent by 
express to any part of the world. Address 

FOWLER anv WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


SUPERB MUSICAL WORKS. 


The undersigned have recently is- 








sued the following Operas: u : 
By BeLiinI— 

NORMA, - --------- Eng, & Ital. Words. $2 00 

LA SOMNAMBULA.--- “ 7 se 2 00 
By Donizerri— : 

LUCREZIA BORGIA. -- * - * 2 00 

LUCIA DE LAMMERMOOR. “ a Le 2 00 

ERNANI. By VexDI. -- “ # od 2 00 


DON GIOVANNI. By Mozart. (Piano Solo.) 1 80 


In addition to the above elegant works the following— 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATOS, 2 vols., large quarto, 
printed from engraved Music Plates, with Portrait, 
cloth embossed, price per vol. $7 50. 


MEN DELSSOHN’S SONGS, without words, Quarto, 
cloth, $3 00. 
Bebtished by OLIVER DITSON, 
Aug It. Boston, 





PARKS & FULSOM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 


MELODEONS, 


| 936 WasnincTon STREET, Boston, respectfully 


inform their friends and the public that they 
wilt gontinue tomanufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish, 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO- 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Meedai 
and Halls. Committees and others are invite 

to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and 
repaired. Aug 6t tr d. 
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PurENnotocy—Phrenological Recollections, page 49. 

What to Eat, and Why, page 50. 
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CoMMUNICATIONS ON Hanp.—We have on file 
- for insertion in the October number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal, the Phrenological Character, with a full bio- 
graphical sketch, and portrait of the late Abbott Lawrence 
of Boston ; an article on the Mentality of Birds, illustrated ; 
the Structure of the Brain; the Phrenological Organs in 
Legislature, and several other articles of interest. Corre- 
spondents will please await patiently their turn; their 
articles, so far as accepted, will appear in due time. 

How to Direct Your Lerrers.—Some of our 
correspondents are in the habit of directing their business 
letters to one or the other individual members of our firm, 
instead of fo THE FIRM. This sometimes causes delay and 
confusion. The person addressed may be “out of town” 
for a day or a week; whereas, if the letter had been ad- 
dressed to the Firm, it would have received immediate 
attention. Therefore, instead of directing to either of the 
members personally, please direct as follows: \FowLrr 
AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 

“ Every Man ais own MILuer.’’—Fow er AND 
We ts, No. 308 Broadway, New York, have for sale a new 
and useful “FAMILY HAND MILL,” for grinding all 
varieties of Grain for family use—including Corn, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Rice, etc. Also Coffee, Spice, and other arti- 
cles. Just the thing for all who like to know of what their 
bread is made. Price of No. 1, $5; No. 2, $6. For city or 

country, and just the thing for Farmers and Emicrants. 
Sent by Express, or as Freight, to any place desired. 
Agents wanted. See advertisement, page 70. 


Whrenology. 


**When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T, J. Rusk, 





PHRENOLOGICAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


WE have often thought, that if those who are 
skeptical in regard to the truth of Phrenology 
could sit in our office for a single week, and listen 
to its practical application in the examination of 
heads, their unbelief in respect to the science 
would be entirely dissipated. The simple phi- 
losophy of the subject will, usually, convince 
all, except those who are bigoted, and those who 
are too weak or too indolent to think, that Phre- 
nology is not only theoretically but practically 
true. But those telling ‘“hits,’’ which so fre- 
quently occur in examinations, are overwhelm- 
ingly convincing. Men frequently start up in 
the midst of our delineations and interrogate us 
thus: 

“Has any person been telling you about me, 
sir ?”” 

“cc No.”’ 

‘* Don’t you know me?” 

“ Only from your developments.”’ 

‘Have you no idea who I am?”’ 

“Not the slightest.” 

This has been repeated three times during a 
single examination, accompanied by an apology 
each time for incredulity and the implied doubt 
of our candor and veracity. 

“But really,’ say they, “your description is 





so historical, not only in respect to the particular 


business in which I have been engaged, and my 
manner of conducting it, but you have told my 
peculiar dispositions, including my faults and the 
hidden motives of my conduct, and that with such 
astonishing fidelity to the life, that it seems im- 
possible that you can have had no information rel- 
ative to my character but the mere deduction of 
science.”’ 

Any statement which the subject can wnder- 





[$1.00 A YEAR. 
stand to be an inference from his organization 
awakens no special surprise, but, often, some ap- 
parently out-of-the-way declaration is made by 
the phrenologist, which does not appear to be 
legitimately deduced from the developments. 
This startles the hearer, and makes him regard 
the science a miracle. We profess, however, to 
be neither prophets nor seers, but aim to estimate 
the organization in all its conditions and rela- 
tions, and to draw our inferences accordingly. 
Our conclusions are often prophetic of the future, 
as well as historical of the past; and sometimes 
they are so pointedly true, in respect to some 
unusual fact or ridiculous circumstance of recent 
occurrence, that not a little amusement is the 
consequence. 


The rehearsal of a few of these may be inter- 
esting to our readers. 

A few days since I was ina dry goods store 
in this city, (Philadelphia,) which is owned and 
managed by FRIENDS, or QuakERS. One of the 
women in attendance, who, I supposed, was 
doubtless of the same religious profession as the 
proprietors and other assistants, remarked to me 
that I had recently given two of her friends most 
accurate written descriptions of character. To 
one of them, she said, I had ascribed a natural 
tendency to believe in the doctrines, and to sym- 
pathize in the forms and ceremonies of the Epis- 
copal Church ; “and,’”’ she added, “that friend 
is one of the most thoroughly Episcopalian per- 
sons in belief, manner, and tone of mind, of any 
person I ever knew.” She inquired how I could 
deduce from the form of the head the denomina- 
tional tendency of a person. I replied that we 
do not profess to be able, nor promise to do this 
in all cases; but that the heads of some per- 
sons are so well marked in this respect, that we 
can hardly refrain from expressing our convic- 
tions relative to their peculiar religious tenden- 
cies. 

She then inquired what constituted an Episco- 
palian head. I explained the prominent devel- 
opments usually found in persons of several of 
the religious denominations respectively, and 
then remarked that her own head was much more 


* 
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like an Episcopalian’s than like a Quaker’s. This 
declaration was responded to by a general shout 
from all present ; but whether it was one of de- 
rision for a supposed mistake of mine, or of ap- 
probation for a good “hit,” I was unable to 
determine. I, accordingly, entered upon a vin- 
dication of the philosophical correctness of my 
position, when the lady cut me short by saying, 
“T aman Episcopalian and attend that church 
regularly, though for many years I have been in 
a Quaker store. I use the ‘plain language,’ and 
am supposed, by many Quakers even, and by al- 
most everybody else, to be a Quaker.”’ 

In the fall of 1854, Mr. John Wallace, of Coy- 
ington, Miss., aged 27, called at our office for an 
examination. He had large Cautiousness, and 
we observed a tuft of hair perfectly white, of the 
size of a half-dollar, on each side of his head, 
directly in the centre of the organs of Cautious- 
ness. We stated to him our opinion that he had 
been pursuing a business involving a painful 
activity of cautiousness, like powder-making, or 
that he had been cast away at sea, in constant 
fear of a violent death. At the close of the ex- 
amination, he stated that he was upset from a 
sail-boat in Lake Pontchartrain, when sixteen 
years of age, and held on to the bottom of the 
boat all night, in imminent peril of life, while 
his companions became exhausted, and were lost. 
In the morning he was picked up by a vessel, 
and carried to New Orleans, when it was discov- 
ered that his hair had turned gray on the places 
above described, which soon became white, and 
has remained so ever since. His hair being 
black, renders the contrast of the white spots 
very striking. 

Just before the opening of the World’s Fair at 
London in 1851, the late Mr. Newell (of the firm 
of Day & Newell, the distinguished lock-makers 
of New York) brought to the New York office for 
examination the celebrated lock-picker, Mr. A.C. 
Hobbs. As I was then in that office, it fell to my 
lot to make the examination. Both gentlemen 
were entire strangers to me; not a word was 
uttered, except a bare request by Mr. Newell to 
“delineate the character of that gentleman.’ 
Mr. Hobbs had adjusted his long, dark hair so as 
to cover his forehead and face, and thus to make 
himself look as stupid as possible. He took the 
seat in a slouching, lazy manner, and had the 
appearance of anything but one of the coolest 
and shrewdest of Yankees. Having given him a 
description of his general character, I told him 
he was better calculated to be a machinist than 
anything else. But noticing his large Secretive- 
ness and Mirthfulness, I added, ‘‘ To be a machin- 
ist would not quite do, you should be a lock- 
smith ; for it would afford you so much pleasure 
to contrive secret guards whereby to head off 
rogues, and prevent them from picking your 
locks.’ At this remark Mr. Newell rose from 
his seat, and said to me, “ that is enough—that 
will do ; this is Hobbs the lock-picker.”’ 

Mr. Hobbs, though he had gained much celeb- 
rity by picking locks in this country, had not 
then accomplished his great feat of picking the 
best European lock on the London fire-proof safe 
at the World’s Fair, after it had been tried and 
abandoned by the sharpest professors of the art 
under the stimulus of a thousand pounds, which 
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ply, recognizing the fact that the human family 
actually do draw their sustenance from widely dif- 
“ferent sources, to inquire in what particular” 
matters, both of vegetable and animal origin, 
the real aliment and support of particular tis- 
sues, and hence, the maintenance of particular 
forms of power, may be found. 

Certain it is, that taking all the alimentary 
substances we consume, the vegetable world con- 
tains abundant and perfect counterparts of each ; 
except in the case of the least important of them 
all, and one we are inclined to believe almost 
worthless as food—we mean gelatine, or animal 
jelly. But whether all these substances in the 
vegetable are in the best and most assimilable 
form for a being like man, who must give little 
time to digestion, and much to action,—and 
whether even if they are so, it is certain that 
economy and the laws of our physiology require 
the disuse of all animal foods, are questions for 
which the present affords neither space nor a 
proper occasion. 

On another point, however, the propriety of 
using oleaginous and mineral substances, espe- 
cially, among the latter, common salt, as parts 

of our food, the writer wishes to be understood 
as taking distinct ground. These questions seem 
to have crept under the cloak of vegetarianism, 
and dignified themselves as being part and par- 
cel of that important problem ; but they are not. 
And because there is a false impression abroad 
in regard to these matters, we may be allowed to 
devote a few words to them before proceeding. 

That the disuse of fats (or oils) and salt is no 
part of vegetarianism, is conclusively shown by 
the very simple fact that we cannot possibly 
make’ a meal of vegetables, in a natural state, 
ithout partaking in them of more or less of 
these ingredients, while in some of our best and 
most wholesome vegetable foods, they particu- 
larly abound. Indian corn yields, of oil nine 
pounds in every hundred, and of minerals, such 
as compounds of lime, salt, etc., one and one 
half pounds in every hundred! Compare with 
this the facts that fat and minerals make up a 
considerable part of our bodies in the healthiest 
state, that they are absolutely essential to the 
living condition of a living body, and that in our 
very muscles, (where their presence might be 
least anticipated,) they are intimately and, it 
seems, necessarily combined with the fleshy 
fibres, in the tie se of “at least six per 
cent, !”” 

“ Tgnorance ”’ is not “bliss ;’’ and the conse- 
quences of false teaching may be so serious to 
individuals, that it becomes the duty of the hy- 
gienic teacher to explore the whole ground of 
his subject, before promulgating a decisive opin- 
ion. Otherwise he must often do injury, and 
retard, rather than advance, the common weal. 

We do not advocate the special use in large 
quantities of fat and salt. By no means. In 
well-selected food, a healthy system will gene- 
rally find or form enough of fat for its needs, 
without any special addition. It will also find 
enough of minerals, especially if unbolted flour 
is used, But we cry out against the insane ad- 
vice that leads the invalid, in al/ conditions of 
body, and in al/ forms of disease, to pare off, and 
squeeze out, and reject every particle of fat, as 


sum was locked up in the safe as a reward for 
any man who could pick it. 

Mr. Hobbs opened it in twenty minutes, but 
the one he carried to London not only was not 
picked during the many months in which it was 
exposed, but Mr. Hobbs said he could not pick tt 
himself. His great study, in conjunction with 
Day & Newell, had been to plana lock that he 
could not pick, and then he could safely defy the 
world. 

Now, in this palpable hit, there was no necro- 
mancy or rambling guess-work, but a cool, stern, 
rational inference from the organization. 

We have a cast of the head of Mr. Hobbs at our 
office in Philadelphia, which we will take pleas- 
ure in showing to any who will call. 

Early in July last I examined the head of a 
young lady, and finding Philoprogenitiveness 
unusually large, told her she would make a most 
excellent step-mother—that she was never more 
happy than when taking care of children, and 
that if she had a child of her own she would 
have taken it to the baby show ; if not, she would 
have borrowed one for the purpose. ‘“ Well,’ 
said she, ‘‘soI did. I borrowed my little niece 
and took her to the baby show, and she was the 
prettiest one there, 7think.’”? Though thisraised 
a merry shout among her friends who were pres- 
ent, and was regarded by them asa “ good guess” 
or “happy hit,’? yet, in reality, my inference 
was based on philosophical principles. The very 
excess of the maternal feelings which led her to 
take a borrowed baby to the show, also led us to 
make the remark when we discovered them in 
her organization. The law of cause and effect 
was truly comprehended and faithfully inter- 
preted. The “conjuration, and mighty magic, 
hath this extent—no more.” We claim for 
Phrenology, and not for ourselves, the credit of 
the correctness of these descriptions, though, 
doubtless, a long experience, careful study, and 
natural adaptation to the profession, are as im- 
portant in this, as in any other. 

Phrenological Cabinet of Fowler, Wells & 
Co., 231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





















WHAT TO HAT, AND WHY. 
NO. 3 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Havine discussed the nature of the materials 
composing the human blood and tissues, we pro- 
pose next in order to give a hasty enumeration 
of the alimentary principles found in the ordi- 
nary species of foods. Notall food is nutriment, 
even in the widest sense of the term. Not all 
that enters the stomach is to be digested and as- 
similated. No aliment, in a natural state, is a 
single or simple substance. Wheat, potato, nut, 
flesh, milk, or egg,—each is a compound of sev- 
eral, and very unlike, alimentary materials. 
Each variety of food, as furnished in nature, has 
in it substances organic and inorganic, nutritive 
and calorific, digestible and indigestible. 

It should be premised here, that the purpose 
of these papers does not require the writer to 
consider the question of a vegetable, against a 
mixed diet. It is not his object to ascertain what 
is the natural or the best diet for man ; but sim- 
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if it were poison, and to abstain from salt with 
equally indiscriminating tenacity. Once for all, 
then, we wish to state our distinct belief, fownd- 
ed on observation, reflection and the truths of sci- 
ence, that for a cold, phlegmatic temperament ; 
for a case of low chronic disease, without much 
tendency to inflammation, and not yet past hope ; 
for that spiritless, bloodless, fleshless condition 
of body known as Anemia, and often as ‘“‘Gen- 
eral Debility,” or for chronic catarrh or suscep- 
tibility to frequent colds (when not the result of 
over-feeding), a middling free use of fat and salt 
constitutes one of the best of medicinal aids, be- 
cause it furnishes, as food, just the materials, 
owing to a lack of which the diseased conditions 
just referred to are caused to exist, or to prove 
difficult of removal. 

The truth is, fat and certain mineral matters, 
though not nutritive in the sense that albumen 
is so, are still indispensable to the nutritive 
quality of the latter; and hence they may prop- 
erly be termed subsidiary nutriments. Albu- 
men is the raw material from which life elabo- 
rates living tissues. But albumen without water, 
has no nutritive power. Just so we are warrant- 
ed in saying of fat and minerals. For why, oth- 
erwise, are these materials found in ad/ foods, in 
all nutritive fluids, in all germs of vegetable and 
animal organisms? The argument is unanswer- 
able. Besides, the fact that phosphate of lime 
and other minerals, fed to the soil, stimulate to 
an increased production of organic material in 
the form of grain, and the fact that animals in 
“bad condition’ from feeding upon a soil im- 
poverished of phosphates, are immediately re- 
stored to “ heart ”’—that is, proper nutrition— 
by feeding them with pulverized bones—these 
facts, we say, strongly corroborate the 
already expressed. We repeat again, however, 
that healthy systems will find enough of these 
subsidiary aliments in healthy foods—always 
indeed, except when, in the case of the mineral 
matters, the food has been derived from an im- 
poverished soil. If there is any exception to 
this rule, it is in the case of salt, of which we 
may speak again. But none of the materials 
now referred to should be proscribed, separated, 
or rejected, from the food of either the healthy or 
those suffering from chronic diseases, with a fee- 
ble habit, while there are cases in which we be_ 
lieve, as already stated, their use in quantities 
greater than those normally present in some forms 
of food, is attended with the highest benefits. 

From this long digression, made aecessary, as 
we have thought, by the wrong impressions in 
regard to the nature and value of these special 
components of our food, that too generally pre- 
vail, we turn to the promised consideration of 
the alimentary principles which make up the 
common articles of human sustenance. 

The types of all human aliments are seven: 
Albumen, Gelatine, Fat, Sugar, Malic Acid, 
Water, and Phosphate of Lime. 

J. Avsumen: The allied forms of this type, 
are Gluten and Casein, and the substance of 
Muscle-fibre, Nerve-tube, and Cell-membrane. 

Albumen is found in slightly different condi- 
tions in blood and in the egg. Together with 
all its allied forms it suffers a modification in di- 
gestion, taking on a state in which it is termed 
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Albuminose. On entering the blood it is re-con- 
verted to its original state. It is the stuff of 
which the active tissues are mainly formed. It 
is discriminated from other organic principles by 
its coagulation on the application of heat—a fa- 
miliar example of which is seen in the hardening 
of an egg in the process of cooking. Of this 
substance, according to Pereira, eggs contain 










from .15 to .18 ;* flesh, from .02 to .05. It is 
found also in the flesh and roe of fishes, and in 
shell-fish. Vegetable Albumen. is found in the 
cereal grains, as wheat ; in the almond, walnut, 
filbert, cocoa-nut, probably in the chestnut, etc. ; 
in cabbages, turnips, carrots, and asparagus; and 
in small quantities, in the beet and potato. Of 
the onion we are told it forms from 25 to 30 per 
cent. 

Gluten is of Webetable origin only. It is the 
tenacious, gummy substance that can be obtain- 
ed from wheat, by chewing it, or from flour, by 
washing out the starch. Its abundance in wheat 
flour is the source of the high nutritive value of 
that article. It is found in different species of 
wheat, and under different modes of cultiva- 
tion, in quantities varying from .09 to .34; the 
richest in gluten having been obtained from soil 
manured with ox-blood, and with human feces: 
Southern flour, in our country, is richer in glu- 
ton than Northern, and hence is said to be 
“ stronger ;” it absorbs more water in making 
bread, and does not agree so well with weak, di- 
gestive organs, or with the nervous or sanguine 
temperament. Of gluten, Barley contains .06, 
oats .08, rye .10, rice .036, maize .03 to .05, beans 
.10, peas .03, potatoes .03 to .04. Johnston places 
the amount of gluten in ordinary fine wheat 
flour at .10, im whole bran at .14 to .18, and in 
| whole wheat meal at .12 ; while he allows to oat- 
meal .18 of gluten, and to maize .12—statements 
which differ materially from the views previously 
held ; and which, making as they do corn meal 
to be equally rich in muscular substance with 
whole wheat meal, seem at variance with all ex- 
perience, as well as with previous authority. 

Casein is the pure curd of milk. It is found 
chiefly in milk, but probably in very small quan- 
tity in the blood and some of the tissues. Of 

cow’s milk it forms nearly .05, of human milk not 
quite .02, according to Pereira; while Johnston 
sets down the proportion in human milk at from 
.03 to .04. The fact that casein is the equivalent 
of albumen, in a nutritive point of view, is 





proved by the growth of muscle in the infant 


while milk is its only food, just as muscle forms. 


in the chick at the expense of the albumen of the 
egg, or as the muscle of the adult draws its nour- 
ishment from the same substance in the blood, 
Vegetable Casein, or Legumin (called also glu- 
ten, by Johnston), is found in large quantities in 
beans, and other leguminous seeds. Boil milk, 
and a film covers it. This is part of its Casein; 
and if skimmed off, it will rise repeatedly. The 
same thing occurs when beans or peas are boiled ; 
and this, with other more searching tests, proves 
the presence in these, of a substance chemically 
{dentical with milk-curd. Pereira gives the 
amount of legumin in peas at about .14, in 














* This method of expressing wink al is preferred on 
account of its brevity. 
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garden beans .11, in the kidney bean .21, and in 
lentils .37. Hence, with a due mixture of other 
necessary alimentary principles, as we shall 
hereafter see, these vegetables are all highly 
nutritious, and therefore a very valuable, as 
well as economical, form of food. 

The true muscular substance (syntonin) being 
essentially’solidified albumen, is reconverted in 
digestion into the fluid form, and so again be- 
comes fitted to take part in nutrition. Of lean 
beef it forms .19—of the same perfectly dried .84 5 
of the dried flesh of the haddock and herring .92’ 
of the salmon .78, and of the eel .44. This mus- 
cular substance has generally been termed fibrin, 
and Johnston still gives it that name; but the 
investigations of chemistry are compelling most 
physiologists to abandon the idea that muscle- 
substance is identical with the coagulating prin- 
ciple (fibrin) of the blood,—a fact to which allu- 
sion hes been already made. Nerve-tube and 
animal cell-membrane have doubtless the same 
origin and destination as syntonin. 

It should have been mentioned in the proper 
place, that the tea-leaf contains a large pro- 
portion, about .25 of albuminous material. Lit- 
tle of this, however, is extracted in the ordinary 
steeping ; and it is doubtful whether any method 
could be devised that would present us with the 
nutritive element, without giving us at the same 
time an undue quantity of the tannic acid of the 
leaf, with all the evil of its astringent action, 
Dried mushrooms contain .56 of albuminous mat- 
ter, and dried cauliflower .64. These are, there- 
fore, highly nutritious. 

I. Gevatix. The allied forms are Chondrin 
(cartilage-substance), and, it is believed, Fibrin. 
For reasons stated in the last article, this is 
deemed a very unimportant class of aliments; 
and it does not require farther consideration at 
this point. 

We shall, in our next, complete our examina- 
tion of the chemical nature of the aliments; and 
shall then speak of their uses in, and their influ- 
ence upon, the living system. 
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BY HORACE 8. RUMSEY. j= 


Ox! toiler in life's thorny way, 
Oppressed with many a sorrow, 

Though clouded are the skies to-day, 
The sun may shine to-morrow : 

Though long the intervening night, 
Yield not thyself to sadness, 

For, when appears the morning light, 
Thy heart will leap for gladness. 


Live for humanity and God, 
O’er self be thou victorious, 
Walk in the path which Christ hath trod, 
And thou shalt triumph glorious, 
For him who struggles for the prize, 
The crown which fadeth never, 
The Sun of Righteousness shall rise, 
And shed its beams forever, 


Then on, oh brothers, for the right, 
Toil for a better morrow, 
By love and labor banish night, 
Bring joy to th’ home of sorrow, 
On you Humanity doth call; 
Oh, let truth’s torch be lighted, 
For in its ray shall error fall, 
And ey'ry wrong be righted. 
Elmira Water-Cure, N. Y. 


—— <<) 


Biography. 
JAMES OTIS. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOG- 
RAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tux balance of the body and brain of Mr. Otis 
was such as to give a capacity for long life and 
great mental vigor. The chest appears to have 
been particularly large, and gave to the mind 
an unusual degree of impulse and excitability. 
He possessed an unusual degree of self-reliance 
and independence, combined with a high moral 
principle. With such an organization, he should 
be known for his uncompromising adherence to 
truth and justice, and bitter enmity to unprinci- 
pled men. He was aman of very superior tal- 
ent, combining rapid intuitions with profound 
investigations. 

His organization indicates that nature de- 
signed him torule. He could never have been 
subjected to arbitrary power, but would rather 
be a victim to oppression than yield his inde- 
pendence and conscience, 

He was qualified to exert a very powerful in- 
fluence over the minds of men, and, by stirring 
eloquence, would sway the masses almost irre- 
sistibly, while his profound logie, based upon 
indisputable facts,—his frank avowal 9° his sen- 
timents—the purity of his motives—his gener- 
ous regard for the common good, at the expense 
of his own pecuniary interest, commanded the 
respect and admiration of all who were the 


friends of free thought, and would alarm and , 


excite the enmity of tyrants and their partisans. 

His faults were redeemed by a nobleness of 
purpose, and will be overlooked when compared 
with his numerous virtues. 5 


His whole organization indicates a disposition | 


to do something on a large scale, and great 
power of concentration to an important object. 
He may not appear to accomplish anything for 
years, but in the end it will be seen that his life 
was well spent, and that future generations were 
to reap the fruits of his labors. 

The direction in which the talent of such a 


character as this would be displayed depend | 
much upon circumstances, from the fact of his | 


having varied capacities; his watchful mind, 
however, marks him for public service,—and in 
a democratic government of moral elevation, 
where stern honesty and real patriotism was 
appreciated, he would be very likely to find his 
way to an important and responsible situation. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

“Otis was a flame of fire. With a promptitude 
of classical allusions, a depth of research, a 
rapid summary of historical events and dates, a 
profusion of legal authorities,a prophetic glance 
of his eyes into futurity, and a rapid torrent of 
impetuous eloquenee, he hurried away all before 
him. American Independence was then and 
there born.’’ Such was the expressed estimate 
of the power and influence of James Otis, by 





We are indebted for the use of the above portraits to Messrs, 
PaAsLP3 AND FANNING, publishers of the work entitled ‘“Our Coun- 
trymen; or, Brief Memoirs of Eminent Americans,’ by B. J. Los- 
ana. The work contains over one hundred portraits of the most 
distinguished American characters, with biographical sketches of 
some three hundred more. Itis got up in fine style, and deserves 
an extensive circulation. Price $1 25. 
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JAMES OTIS. 





John Adams, when writing of that early patri- 
ot’s great speech against Writs of Assistance, 
before the General Court of Massachusetts. He 
was the son of Colonel James Otis, of Barnstable, 
and was born there on the 5th of February, 1725. 
He was educated at Harvard College, where he 
was graduated in 1743. Choosing the law for a 
profession, he studied it under the eminent Jer- 


/emy Gridley, and commenced its practice at 


| side, where his talent and integrity soon raised | 


| crowded assembly,” wrote John Adams, “ ap- 
| peared to go away, as I did, ready to take up 
/ arms against Writs of Assistance.” 








Plymouth when he was twenty-one years of age. 
Two years afterwards he went to Boston to re- 


him to a front rank in his profession. It was in 
1761 that he made the powerful speech above ab 
luded to, on which occasion he was opposed by 
his law-tutor, Mr. Gridley, then attorney-general 
of the province. “Every man of an immense 


The follow- 
ing year Mr. Otis was elected to a seat in the 
Massachusetts General Assembly, and he became 
the head and front of opposition to aggressive 
ministerial measures, in New England. In the 
Colonial Congress of delegates at New York, in 
1765, gathered in consequence of the passage of, 
the Stamp Act, Mr. Otis was an efficient mem- 
ber ; and the same year he wrote and published, 
in pamphlet form, a powerful vindication of the 
rights of the colonies. It was re-published in 
London, and awakened the ire of ministers to 
such a degree that they threatened the author 
with arrest on a charge of sedition. For several 
years, Mr. Otis held the office of Judge Advocate. 
Becoming disgusted with the continually devel- 
oping government schemes to enslave the colo- 
nies, he determined to dissolve all personal con- 
nection with the crown party, and resigned that 
lucrative office in 1767. 

Mr. Otis was sometimes unnecessarily caustic 
in the use of his tongue and pen. In the summer 
of 1769, he published some severe strictures upon 
the conduct of the commissioners of customs, and 
early in September he had a personal affray with 
one of them, named Robinson, and others. Rob- 
inson struck Otis a severe blow on the head, with 
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a bludgeon, from the effects of which he never 
recovered. His brain was injured, and his reason 
was dethroned. A jury, in a civil suit against 
the ruffian, awarded a verdict of ten thousand 
dollars damages. Otis had lucid intervals, and 
during one of them, he magnanimously forgave 
his destroyer when he craved the boon, and gen- 
erously refused to receive a dollar of the sum 
awarded to him. For many years afterward the 
patriot lived on, with his great intellect in ruins, 
a comparatively useless man, and a deep grief 
to his relatives. None loved him more devoted- 
ly, or grieved more bitterly, than his gifted sis- 
ter, Mercy Warren, and to her hand and voice 
his occasionally turbulent spirit lent a quick and 
willing obedience. When, at times, the cloud 
was lifted from his reason, he talked calmly of 
death, and often expressed a desire to die by a 
stroke of lightning. His wish was gratified. On 
the 23d of May, 1783, he stood leaning on his 
cane, in the door of a friend’s house at Andover, 
watching the sublime spectacle of a hovering 
thunder-cloud, when suddenly a bolt leaped 
from it like a swift messenger from God to his 
spirit, and killed him instantly. In a commem- 
orative ode by the Hon. Thomas Dawes, refer- 
ence to his death is made as follows: 


“Hark! the deep thunders echo ’round the skies! 
On wings of flame the eternal errand flies; 
One chosen, charitable bolt is sped, 
And Otis mingles with the glorious dead.” 


All through the great struggle for independ- 
ence, to which his eloquence had excited his 
countrymen, James Otis was like a blasted pine 
on the mountains—like a stranded wreck in the 
midst of the billows. It was just as the sunlight 
peace burst upon his disenthralled country, 
at his spirit departed for the realm of un- 
uded intelligence. 


- a rs ~ 


MERCY OTIS WARREN, ~ 
HER PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 


YD BIOG- 
RAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 
_ Tue Phrenological developments of Mrs. War- 
ref pronounce her as a lady of uncommon 
strength of mind. A healthy and vigorous vital 
organization sustained a large and active brain ; 
henee, she would manifest an unusual degree of 
intelligence, and be deeply interested in grave 
and important questions. 

She could not confine herself to a narrow 
sphere of thought, but would manifest great 
originality and comprehensiveness of mind. 

The fulness of Causality and Comparison in- 
dicates great strength of reasoning power, an 
inclination to philosophical investigations, as to 
the causes of things. Her plans were, in conse- 
quence, usually successful, and she seldom failed 
in whatever she undertook. 

She was possessed of a vivid imagination, a 
poetic and romantic mind, and a desire to per- 
fect and beautify whatever she touched. 

Animated only by noble and elevated motives, 
she displayed her talents only in a direction to 
improve and benefit mankind, addressing, as she 
does, their higher qualities, in a style the most 
polished and beautiful, accompanied with a play- 
ful and graceful wit. She exerted an unusual 
degree of influence over the minds of others, 
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Her energy and force of character was mani- 
fested in connection with intellect and the moral 
_sentiments, and gave her great boldness in ad- 
vancing new and important ideas, and in defend- 
ing the right against injustice and oppression. 

This balance of mind cannot easily be diverted 
from the subject of its investigation, although 
surrounded by many things calculated to call off 
its attention. Her chief power consisted in her 
ability to comprehend, and to originate ; hence, 
she was less dependent upon external assistance 
than most persons, and showed the strength of 
her judgment, however unfavorable the oppor- 
tunity. 

Her social organs appear to have been large, 
and she was capable of devoted affection. She 
was a great admirer of intellectual men, and, as 
a wife to such an one, rendered invaluable assist- 
ance, but could never have loved a man of infe- 
rior mind. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

James Otis was a noble actor in the earlier 
scenes of the Revolution, and his beloved sister, 
Mercy, equally patriotic in her more limited 
sphere, was a faithful recorder of those acts, and 
of the subsequent events which led to the found- 
ing of our republic. She was the third child of 
Col. Otis, of Barnstable, Massachusetts, and was 
born there on the 25th of September, 1728. As 
eldest daughter, much of her childhood and youth 
were spent in domestic employments, and her 
leisure was devoted to reading and study. Her 
opportunities for education were limited, but she 
found a never-failing source of instruction in the 
conversation and the library of Rev. Jonathan 
Russell, the parish minister. There she read 
Raleigh’s History of the World, and that gave 


her a taste for such practical and important 


knowledge. Her gifted brother, James, was also 


r aid and adviser in literary pursuits; and so | _ 
great was the attachment between them, that | 
wh 


the insanity which clouded his intellect, at 
the logge manifested by ravings, her voice, 
alone, d calm his spirit. At the age of twen- 
ty-six years, Miss Otis became the wife of James 
Warren, a merchant of Plymouth, and a man of 
congenial mind and temper. Her life passed 
happily in alternate employments in domestic 
duties, in needle-work, and in the use of the pen 
in prose and poetry, until the gathering storm 
of the Revolution disturbed the repose of all 
families. Her brother was then uttering his 
noble thoughts in the senate ; and she, too, fired 
with patriotic ardor, labored with her pen in the 
great cause. She was in correspondence with 
most of the controlling spirits of that day, and 
her political opiniobs were consulted by many 
who gave them vital action in the council and 
the field. Her roof Was always a free shelter to 


_ patriots of every condition, and there D’Estaing 


and other French officers spent many pleasant 
and instructive hours. In 1775 was published 

satirical drama, in two acts, entitled The 
Group, in which she introduced many of the 
leading Tory characters of the day. It had a 
powerful effect at the time. She early conceived 
the idea of preparing a faithful chronicle of the 
war, and for that purpose she kept a journal, 
from the commencement to the end. After the 
war, her poetical pieces were collected into a 














_ tioned by Rochefoucault, who visited her seven 
years before. 
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| owing to their choice of men. 


| the force of genius. 


| for.it. 
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entious feelings of the candidate, must be a guide 


| of great importance to the man endowed with 


the best natural powers of judgment in selecting 
others for important posts. The success of Napo- 
leon I., and of Cromwell, was in a great measure 
They were them- 
selves powerful in intellect, and could understand 
They drew around them 
kindred spirits, and the splendor of the employ- 
ed reflected itself on the rulers. It was Crom- 


| well who chose Milton for a secretary, and Blake 


for a commander. He allowed no man to hold 
office who was not the best man he could find fit 
Napoleon, in his career of conquest and 


“3 glory, although he himself would be master and 


MERCY OTIS WARREN. 





volume, dedicated to General Washington, It 
contained her tragedies, The Sack of Rome, and 
The Ladies of Castile. The first was so much 
esteemed, that John Adams, then United States 
minister in London, expressed a desire to have it 
performed upon the stage in that city, “before 
crowded houses, for the honor of America.” 
Her History of the Revolution was published at 
Boston, in three volumes, in 1805, though com- 
pleted several years before. She was then sey- 
enty-eight years of age, and yet possessed much 
of the personal grace and vivacity of mind, men_ 


The preface, written at that time, 
ows remarkable mental vigor. Her earnest 
rayer always was, to be spared the loss of her 
mental faculties while she lived, and the boon 
was vouchsafed. When, on the 19th of October, 
1814, her spirit took its flight, her reason was 
unclouded, though its earthly tenement was 
almost eighty-eight years of age. 
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“THE RIGHT MEN IN THE 
RIGHT PLACES.” 

WHILE we with the arm of science advocate 
the principle which the country desires to see 
adopted, and point out, as we think, a more de- 
terminate and easy method of judging than any 
which has yet been proposed by administrative 
reformers, it is nevertheless consolatory to see 
so earnest a desire and so general a movement 
to call public attention to the broad principle of 
precedence according to competency. This agi- 
tation must produce an influence on the govern- 
ing powers in making their selections. No men 
are without some discrimination, and men of 
ability can generally form a tolerably accurate 
estimate of the characters of others. It is, there- 
fore, a step gained to have awakened the public 
towards this principle. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the science of Phrenology, which 
takes all points into consideration,—viz., the 
talents, perceptive and reflective, the power of 
execution, and the moral, religious, and consci- 





leader, and Phrenology allows to him the palm 


| of ‘superior intellect, yet chose from the ranks 


such officers as distinguished themselves by prac- 


| tical ability. He was a keen observer, and never 


idle, and he discovered native ability. A Phre- 


‘| nologist might also have chosen the same men 


from their configuration of brain. There are 
two conditions necessary to success; the one is 
a proper capacity of brain power to undertake 
an oftice, or fulfil a duty, and another is the op- 
portunity to exercise the faculties. 

The truly executive man will, of course, find 
some field to exercise his faculties; but if he is 
not thrown into a position to serve his country, 
he will, in his own sphere of usefulness, exhibit 
those administrative talents which, if brought 
into play on a wider platform, would excite the 
wonder of the world. In the choice of His in- 
struments in the world, we believe the Almighty 
has always favored those best adapted by their 
native talents for the emergency. We may in- 
stance Moses, David, and Saul, who were chosen 
not for their birth and parentage, but for the 
power of genius and their proper manhood ; 
which being brought into notice, and placed in 
situations of command, effected a purpose which 
has influenced the condition of the world. Now, 
if our rulers were content to ask the assistance 
of Phrenologists, and to seek for men with such 
native power and ability as would, if brought 
into play on a sphere of great usefulness, display 
to the world an originating and independent ac- 
tion, we might hope that, even in this age of me- 
diocrity, the country would acknowledge a David 
or Moses. 

Phrenology and physiology are kindred sci- 
ences, and if men desire to be useful servants to 
their country, and to preserve the talents with 
which God has endowed them, they must obey 
the material laws, and act in such a manner as 
to preserve their health, for the old saying is 
very true, “ Mens sana in corpore sano—a sane 
man ina sound body.” If this maxim were ac- 
knowledged in all its force, there are some men 
in power who would no longer retain situations 
of responsibility ; for however anxious they may 
be to act rightly, and though naturally endowed 
with great abilities, they cannot escape from the 
effects of disordered nerves, and they are not 
competent for all emergencies. 


“ Distempered nerves 
Infect the thoughts; the languor of the frame 
Depress the soul’s vigor,” 


It ought to be the duty of a public servant to at- 
tend to the preservation of his health. The na- 
tion pays him for the use of his talents, and he 
has no right to diminish and waste his energies 
by poisoning the source of their effluence, the 
nerves and brain. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DIS.O 0 Pa N Bs 


BY GEORGE COMBE.— CHAPTER VIII. 


Effect of the separate cell, in predisposing the convict for this instruction—Opinions of Mr. Burt and 
Rev. J. Kingsmill, on its effects—What treatment is necessary to prepare convicts for lberation— 
Systems pursued in State Prison, at Auburn, New York; in Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia; in 


the Kanhe Haus, near Hamburgh, 


Ir we keep the principles now stated steadily in view, we shall be able to 
judge of the real value of the separate cell in prison discipline. It effect- 
ually excludes all external stimuli to the animal propensities of the convict, 
and this is the first step towards reducing them to quiescence. It does not 
remove the internal sources of action, and if the organs be large, and have 
been long trained in indulgence, and the temperament be active, the im- 
prisoned solitary criminal will long continue to riot in iniquity in his im- 
agination, after all means of external gratification have been removed. 


i is fi i rsation, and we have seen | : € : : ee eee 3 
Conmaterhave confessed. this fact, ¢oitis:im conversation, enna | the question the idea of its exclusive application for a lengthened period, 


evidence of it in writing, effected with a pencil, or when this was with- 
drawn, with a pin, and when this also was taken away, with the nail of one 
of the fingers, cut or bitten to a point,—all applied to the whitewashed 
surface of the cell. This internal activity is subdued by the general lower- 
ing of the tone of the whole nervous system, which ensues from solitary 
confinement and the absence of external stimuli. But it must never ke for- 
gotten that the same causes are lowering the tone also of the moral and 


intellectual organs, except in so far as this effect is counteracted by direct | 


excitement applied to them. Labor requiring skill supplies this directly 
to the intellect, and in some degree also to the moral faculties, because 
there is a certain excitement of conscientiousness in prosecuting a useful 
task till it is well executed. The intellect acting under the compulsion of 
fear, or even of pure self-interest, will never produce the same quantity 


and quality of skilled work, as if fear were banished and self-interest ele- | 
vated and directed by the sense of duty. Oral instruction also in useful | 


knowledge, morals, and religion, if supplied in its living spirit, by a pow- 
erful, active, high-minded, and sympathetic teacher, will prove a powerful 
stimulus to these faculties ; but if it be communicated by a small-brained, 
dogmatic, literal man, it will fall dead on the hearer, if it do not provoke 
him to resistance and contempt. 
criminals and their repugnance to reformation, arises from this source. The 
convicts who show this spirit are generally men of large and active brains, 
which give a consciousness of power ; and when they are addressed in a 
tone of authority and oracular wisdom by a small-headed pragmatical per- 
son, they intuitively feel their own natural superiority : contempt for their 
instructor is excited by his feeble qualities and manner, and resistance is 
enjoyed as a means of manifesting the natural superiority which is felt. 
This state of things occurs in schools as well as prisons ; and in both, the 
instructor, utterly unconscious of his own deficiencies, resorts to punish- 
ment as the only means conceivable by him of overcoming what he regards 
as the wilful contumacy of the prisoner or scholar. We have visited many 
prisons, lunatic asylums, and schools, and wherever we found in authority 
a man with a large and active brain, not deficient in the animal region, but 
more largely endowed with the moral and intellectual organs, we saw that 
he commanded his prisoners, patients, or pupils, by words of kindness, 
sympathy, and reason, under the influence of which, criminal passion, dis- 
eased excitement, and petulant mischievousness, vanished like phantoms 
under the radiance of a powerful sun. They were not extinguished in a 
single day ; but the ruler thus constituted was a moral power fitted by 


nature to abate them, and one which, if assiduously and continuously ap- | 


plied in favorable circumstances, would ultimately call the higher powers 


of the inferior or diseased minds into a state of permanently healthful ac- | 


tivity, to the full extent which their development of brain rendered possi- 
ble. Mr. Brebner, of the Glasgow Bridewell, was such a man; and a woman 
of like nature may be seen in Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, who commands, as if 
by a spell, many wild and untrained emigrants to the Australian shores. 
Having this experience before our eyes, we cannot read without pain such 
sentences as those of Mr. Burt, which are too frequently reproduced in the 
reports of other prison authorities. ‘‘ By some,’ says he, “ this (the sepa- 
rate) system of imprisonment will be borne long—to many it will be exces- 
sively irksome at first ;—they will then become somewhat habituated to it ; 
but in a third period, a feeling of uneasiness will supervene ; and towards 
the close of a sufficiently protracted term the punishment will, in a large 
proportion of cases, tell with great efiect ; the power of endurance will 
have been expended, and the stubborn will bent or broken. And then 
the punishment will have done its work. But for an extensive development 
of this exhaustive power, for the great bulk of hardened offenders, nine or 
twelve months are not sufficient. This is proved by the results at Penton- 
ville.”—p. 54. The real physiological import of the representation here 
given is that the nervous system has been reduced to such a state of feeble- 
ness that the faculties are no longer capable of acting with energy ; and 
despondency and extreme nervous sensitiveness have been produced : we 
state this from positive observation and unquestionable testimony. When 
introduced unexpectedly into the cell of a prisoner in this state, we have 


seen him fall into a state of nervous agitation by the mere impression which | 


a stranger’s presence produced on him, exactly resembling that which may 


be observed in a recluse nervous woman, when a visitor unexpectedly in- | 


trudes, The Governor of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania in- 
formed us that certain prisoners, after long separate confinement, become 
so nervous and so feeble in mind, that they dread the day of liberation, and 





Not a little of the reported obstinacy of | : 1 
| that its effects will be very different on differently organized convicts. 
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are painfully excited as it approaches. They feel themselves no longer fit 
to encounter the struggles of a liberated destitute prisoner’s condition in 
ordinary society. 

On the same subject, the Rev. J. Kingsmill, chaplain of Pentonville 
Prison, in his tenth annual report (p. 28), says:—“I had my misgivings 
that the reformation effected under such complete separation from the 
temptations of life would not prove to be of a permanent character.”” In 
this he was quite right, because, as soon as the weakened organism was 
strengthened by restoration to liberty, the state of depression mistaken for 
reformation, would vanish. He proceeds: “JI feared the long continuance 
under a system of restraint, physical and moral, would be followed by a 
reaction, where there was not a real change of heart by the Holy Spirit.”’ 
If he means that the Holy Spirit, invoked by the chaplain, overrules and 
sets aside, by supernatural operations, the.laws which the same Spirit has 
impressed upon the organism of man, we dissent from the conclusion. Mr. 
Kingsmill continues :—“ However this might be, I thought I saw distinctly 
marked effects of separate confinement of such a character as to put out of 


as a sole or the greater part of a convict’s treatment. Among the convicts 
of the first years—most carefully selected as they were in matter of general 
health, age, crime, and sentence—there was an undue proportion, as you 
(the directors of the prison) are aware, of mental disturbance and excite- 
ment, from insanity downwards to a sort of indescribable nervous or hys- 
terical condition, which was partly observable in the prison, but much more 
so on board ship, where a large proportion were seized with convulsions. 
This was the case in the Sir George Seymour. In the Stratheden, which 
next sailed with our prisoners, as many as twenty out of one hundred were 
so affected, but none of the convicts on board frem other prisons (in which 
separate confinement was not the rule), as I reported at the time to the 
board.”’—p. 28. 


Here, then, are the chaplain and assistant chaplain apparently contra- 
dicting each other regarding the sanitary and reformatory effects of the 
Pentonville discipline ; but if, instead of confining ourselves to the princi- 
ples of theology, we call in the aid of physiological science and experience, 
we shall at ence give the preference to the testimony of Mr. Kingsmill. 

These facts show that separate confinement can he beneficially applied 
only sparingly, and under certain important alleviations, and, moreover, 
It 
should be administered, therefore, in conformity with the laws of physiology, 
and by persons instructed in these laws, and trained to cbserve and com- 
prehend their operation in the case of the mental functions. 

To prepare convicts for liberation, they must be trained to act virtuously, 
from their internal emotions and convictions, under the temptations of social 
life. At this stage of the problem innumerable difficulties present them- 


| selves, which have been, and we venture to predicate will continue to be, 


absolutely insurmountable, while the physiology of the brain is ignored. 
These will be better understood when we have considered the sources from 
which they spring. Convicts having an active temperament and strong 
animal propensities, which they have been accustomed to indulge, consti- 
tute magazines of moral contamination in a prison. Their moral and intel- 
lectual organs being relatively smaller, and the cultivation of these having 
been superseded by that of the inferior feelings, they have no emotions and 
no ideas except those related to obscenity, fraud, violence, debauchery, and 
depredation. Their brains, from their native energy, act even in solitude ; 
they revel in the conception of objects and scenes calculated to gratify their 
propensities ; and, while in the social circle of their fellow-convicts, they 
pour out torrents of descriptions of their vicious enjoyments, and incite 
their own faculties, and those of the listeners, to seek in these narratives a 
pleasing stimulus and a consolation amidst the severities of their lot. Most 
truly does Mr. Burt say that “ their heads and hearts are filled with licen- 
tious ideas and criminal passions,” and that “ these springs must be dried 
up by degrees.”’ But ad/ criminals are not vicious to this extent. There 
are many who have fallen victims to neglected education, bad example, 
ands unfavorable circumstances, whose natural qualities are still respect- 
able, and these should be saved from the pain and demoralizing infinence 
of listening to the confirmed blackguards. In the great majority of cases 
the development of the brain, and the previous history of the individuals, 
would furnish the means of discriminating and separating these classes, 
With both, the separate cell should be used as a means of subduing the 
over-activity of the propensities, wherever that over-activity exists; but 
when this is accomplished (and very different periods will be required in 
different cases), the culprit should be introduced into a social circle, and 
there his instruction in knowledge, and his training in a useful occupation 
and in virtuous actions, should proceed. The great difficulty is to discover 
a social circle adapted to the purposes of reformation. The systems of the 
Dartmoor and Portland prisons seem framed with very little regard to the 
principles here insisted on. The men live and labor in each other’s society, 
but there is no adequate provision to prevent the contamination which we 
have described ; moreover, the labor is in a very slight degree calculated 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of the prisoners. Every 
movement and effort is regulated by strict discipline, and Colonel Jebb cer- 
tifies that this is effectual in maintaining order and industry in the gaols ; 
but the question in which we are chiefly interested is—What will supply 
the place of this external force when the convicts are restored to the temp- 
tations of common life? The various systems of prison discipline which 
have been tried in this and other countries have been attempts to solve this 


question. We shall briefly advert to a few of these. 
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In 1816 a great State prison was commenced at Auburn, a beautiful small 
town in the western part of the State of New York. It was built on the 
plan of a hollow square, inclosed by four walls, each 500 feet long. During 
day the convicts labor at trades in large workshops, under the close inspec- 
tion of officers specially appointed to prevent them from conversing. They 
breakfast and dine in a large hall, and march to and from it and their cells 
and workshops, in the lock-step, which prevents them stopping or com- 
municating. After working-hours they are locked up in separate cells, 
where they receive some degree of moral, religious, and intellectual instruc- 
tion. We visited the prison, accompanied by Mr. Seward, the Governor of 
the State of New York, inspected all its details, and saw 650 convicts dine 
in the hall. They sat at narrow tables, arranged like the seats in the pit of 
a theatre, the convicts at one table looking on the backs of those seated at 
the table before them. The officers of the prison were stationed in the 
open passages, looking them fully in the face to watch them and prevent 
communication. Not an audible word was spoken : Governor Seward, how- 
ever, mentioned that all the efforts of the officers to prevent communication 
were expended in vain ; the ingenuity of the prisoners baffled them ; and 
he said, “‘ You perceive our position at this moment; we stand where not 
one of the convicts can see us ; we speak so low that they cannot hear us, 
and we came into the hall after they were all seated, so that they cannot 
have observed us as we entered : nevertheless, every man in the hall knows 
that the Governor of the State is present ; I discover it in their agitation 
and in the efforts which the officers are making to suppress communication ; 
how they acquire and convey the intelligence I cannot discover; but the 
officers confirm my conviction that they do know the fact of the Governor 
being present.”? Mr. Seward pointed to this occurrence as an example of 
the difficulty of preventing communication, and all prison authorities ac- 
knowledge that, wherever it exists, a corrupting influence is present. The 
convicts appeared healthy, and no mention was made of nervous diseases 
affecting them. 

This prison, therefore, combined the elements of instruction in trades re- 
quiring intellectual skill ; of association under a rule restricting communi- 
cation, to obey which required a certain exercise of moral self-control, cal- 
culated to strengthen the moral faculties ; while, by entire separation dur- 
ing night, and by rigid discipline, it excluded, as far as possible, objects 
calculated to excite the propensities. It professed to give also moral and 
intellectual instruction. The points in which it failed were,—reliance on 
physical in place of moral means of governing; and the preference given 
to the punitive over the reformatory principle, in fixing the object of the 
treatment. The discipline was maintained by the lash, and the restraint on 
communication by the superintendence of officers, who acted not as moral 
guardians, but simply as detective police, whose duty it was to observe 
faults and hand over the offeuder to the punishing authority. The system 
pursued here, and also at Sing-Sing, the other great convict prison of the 
State, had been devised by Captain Lynds, a brave officer of the army, who 
was appointed to carry it out, as superintendent, at Auburn. His leading 
principle was the same with that advocated by so many prison authorities 
in England,—that convicts are sentenced to be punished, and that severity 
and suffering are the grand means of reformation, or at least of deterring 
others from crime. He acted so energetically on his own convictions, that, 
just before our visit, public sentiment had rebelled against his severities, 
and he was dismissed. The discipline of this prison, therefore, never has 
satisfied the public demands in preventing crime, either by deterring or by 
reforming offenders. 

We have already mentioned the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania : 
in it complete separation for the whole period of the sentence, frequently 
two, four, and up to ten years, or for life, was enforced ; the convicts were 
instructed in trades, in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and in morals and 
religion. The consequence was, that although softened, instructed, and 
apparently improved, yet, after these long periods of confinement, the pris- 
oner returned to society with his whole nervous system, including his men- 
tal organs, animal, moral, and intellectual, increased in susceptibility, but 
lowered in strength, and so far was this effect carried, that after long iso- 
lation, the individual shrank from liberation, feared the contact of society. 
and recoiled from the efforts which it required. When, in this condition, he 
met with old associates, their influence was rendered irresistible by acting 
on an excitable and enfeebled frame ; he returned to vice, and thence pro- 
ceeded anew to crime, undeterred. by all the suffering he had endured. 
This description applies only to men of the worst class of brains. Under 
every system, many of the best class are permanently cured. Here again 
severity proved ineffectual to protect society from renewed offences, in 
cases where their consequences were most to be dreaded. The causes of 
the failure are obvious to every observer who understands the physiology 
of the nervous system, and the relatious instituted by God between the brain 
and the external world. 

We have visited a prison conducted on widely different principles,—that 
called the Rauhe Haus, near Hamburgh. Ii is a House of Refuge for young 
persons who have either been condemned by the courts of law for crimes, 
and suffered punishment in the House of Correction, and who afterwards, 
by the consent of their parents, come there for reformation, —for delinquents 
apprehended for first oifences, whose parents, rather than have them tried 
and dealt with according to law, subscribe a contract by which they are de- 
livered over to this institution for improvement,—and for children of evil 
dispositions which have threatened to overwhelm them and force them into 
crime, and whose parents voluntarily apply for their admission into it for 
their amendment. We saw one youth of high rank in this latter class ; he 
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had been sent by his noble parents to the institution asa last resource to 
save him from a disgraceful career. When we visited it, many years ago, 
it contained fifty-four children, of whom thirteen were girls. It was then 
supported by subscriptions, and the annual cost was 10/. 4s. 10d. for each 
child, beyond the produce of its labor. It was conducted by Candidat 
Wicher, an unplaced clergyman, and his wife. He had unlimited authority, 
and was the soul of the institution. He was born in the lower ranks of soci- 
ety, and thus knew intimately the feelings, circumstances, and manners of 
the people ; but, endowed with a large, active, and very favorably devel- 
oped brain, he was one of Nature’s nobility, and was retined, intellectual, 
and gentlemanly in his manners and appearance. The children were taught 
reading, writing, religion, and a trade, and there was a master for every 
twelve of them, who never left them night or day. The establishment con 
sisted of several distinct buildings, none of them ornamental or expensive, 
placed in a field of a few acres. There were neither walls nor fences to 
confine the inmates, and they were restrained entirely by moral influence 
and surveillance. When they behaved ill, they were punished by depriva- 
tion of food, by confinement, or flogging ; but always moderately, as a judi- 
cious parent would chastise his children. 

This institution, we have heard, continues to flourish to the present day, 
and is enlarged and improved. Its success was reported to us to be com- 
plete in relation to a large number of its inmates, partially so with a 
smaller number, and unsuccessful with a few. As an example of the last 
sort, Mr. Wicher mentioned that several of the boys had laid a plan to burn 
the whole buildings when his wife should be confined, and when they ex- 
pected that his attention would be engrossed by her. Their scheme was 
revealed by one of themselves, and defeated. Mr. Wicher was no phrenol- 
ogist, but he was an acute observer, and mentioned that he had been siruck 
by the flatness of the upper (the coronal) region, and the roundness of the 
lower region of the head, in children who were most remarkable for deprav- 
ity ; but he made no use of this fact in his classification or treatment. 

Here, then, were elements in operation which are not generally found in 
English prisons. The idea of using punishment, either to deter others, or 
as a means of reformation, was not entertained ; the chastisements inflicted 
were merely for breach of rules or negligent performance of duty. The 
children were placed at ease in mind and body, a condition indispensable, 
by the constitution of human nature, to all moral improvement. We can- 
not too often repeat, that a state of suffering, when it is induced designedly 
and for the sake of making its victim miserable, tends to excite the animal 
propensities, and even to enlist the moral sentiments in rebellion against 
the tormentor, but never can become the basis of moral reformation. The 
suffering connected by Nature with a wound or a broken limb has a totally 
different character and object. It is calculated to induce the patient to 
avoid disturbing the healing process commenced by her in the injured parts ; 
the condition of rest being indispensable to its success. The pain is not 
introduced simply to punish him for the offence of damaging his body, al- 
though incidentally it gives him a motive to avoid such catastrophes in 
future. In like manner, if, as was done here, we succeed in impressing the 
offender with the moral conviction, that the treatment to which he is sub- 
jected has for its sole aim his own subsequent well-being, he will not feel 
the restraints, self-denial, and efforts, however great, which it may cost him to 
work out his reformation, as injuries or gratuitous inflictions of suffering ; 
but will view them as the conditions attached by Nature to the process of 
his restoration. The pain felt by the drunken convict when the stimulus of 
alcohol is withdrawn is severe and crushing: but place him in a moral in- 
stitution ; convince him that the pain is the commencement in his organism 
of a process of recovery from countless injuries inflicted on it by his evil 
habits ; encourage him to bear the suffering bravely ; mitigate its severity 
by all salutary means; and give him confidence that Nature will remove it 
when the cure is accomplished, and will replace the pain by the positive 
enjoyment of a healthy action of the now aching organism,—and this disci- 
pline will cure his drunkenness, and with it his tendency to crime, by im- 
proving at once his.physical and moral nature. But the English gaoler 
addresses his prisoner virtually in this language :—“ You have broken the 
law, and my duty is to inflict on you a certain amount of pain, in order to 
frighten ill-disposed people outside the prison from offending, and to make 
you feel by suffering that it isa very hazardous thing for you to break the 
law and come here, so that when you go out of prison, you may recollect 
this ever afterwards when disposed to do evil. In order to subdue your 
stubborn spirit, to overcome your resistance to being reformed, and to pre- 
pare you to fall in love with religion and virtue, I shall make you thor- 
oughly wretched ; the treadmill and the crank-wheel shall exhaust your 
strength till you ache all over with fatigue ; and to add to the bitterness of 
your punishment, your labor shal! be wasted—you shall grind only the air; 
you shall live in a solitary cell for years, you shall have painful tasks pre- 
scribed to you, and if you fail to perform them, or if your human nature 
rebel against this treatment, you shall be stinted in food, be deprived of 
your bed and forced to lie on the floor, be flogged, and be strapped to the 
wall in a strait waistcoat and high stiff collar.* By these means we shall, 
in spite of yourself, convert your wicked heart into one of Christian love, 
your idle habits into those of industry, your hatred of the law into dread of 
its terrors, and your contempt for courts of justice, magistrates and gaolers, 
into profound reverence for them, excited by your experience of the wisdom 
displayed in effecting your reformation ; and you shall learn to love us all 
for the merciful severity with which we have dealt with you!” 





* See the Reports of the late inquiry into Governor Austin’s management of the Borough 
Gaol of Birmingham, in the “Daily News” of September, 1853. ; 
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This is a strong but essentially just representation of the principles of 
English Prison Discipline as embodied in the work of Mr. Burt, and practi- 
cally exemplified in the great majority of our prisons. It is,in our opinion, 
fundamentally wrong, and springs from a certain degree of barbarism which 
still lingers in the public mind, rendering it unconscious and incredulous of 
the superior efficacy of moral over animal force as a means of attaining the 
objects aimed at in criminal jurisprudence. 

In the next place, in the Hamburgh institution now described, not only 
were objects and circumstances which are calculated to rouse the animal pro- 
pensities, sedulously removed, but an adequate stimulus was continuously 
applied to the moral and intellectual faculties, so as to keep them habitually 
active. The organism was kept in health by wholesome food, cheerful exer- 
cise, and useful labor, performed with the will of the individual; and the 
motive power to all this series of beneficial evolutions was supplied by a 
master devoted to every twelve of the inmates. These teachers were men 
possessing brains of large or full size, well developed in the moral and in- 
tellectual regions, and of active temperaments ; men whose hearts were in 
their work. They were attracted to it by inclination, and not by the love 
of mere pecuniary emolument. Here, then, was provided that desideratum 
which is generally wanting in English prisons—external moral stimulus, 
furnished by the constant presence of a moral and intellectual instructor and 
guide, whose influence supplied that which is the characteristic want of the 
criminal mind, namely, internal spontaneous action of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. Until this action shall have been established and become 
habitual, there will be no security for reformation ; and, by the laws of our 
organism, it cannot become so in ill-constituted brains, except by the long- 
continued application of an external stimulus, directly related to the organs 
on which it depends. 

Reformatory institutions similar to that now described, have long been in 
operation at Mettray, in France; in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland ; 
at Valencia, in Spain ; and, we believe, in other places on the continent ; 
and they have all been attended with a far larger measure of success than 
the English prisons can boast of. Captain Maconochie, in his “ Penal Dis- 
cipline”’ says :—“ Our Government, strong and wealthy, has adopted force 
as its principle, in dealing with its criminals—built magnificent prisons for 
them, organized costly systems of separation and other nullities, and been 
defeated ; crime having not relatively diminished under its rule, and the 
re-committals to its best prisons averaging, as already stated, from 30 to 35 
per cent., and in two remarkable cases, of men from Perth and boys in 
Liverpool, rising to 60 and even 70 per cent. While Spain, weak and poor, 
has, perhaps accidentally, confided its criminals at Valencia to a man of true 
practical genius and humanity, and given him only an old convent to keep 
them in—which he has almost rebuilt with prison labor alone—introduced 
into it above forty different trades, from among which he allows each pris- 
oner, on entering, to choose his occupation, as taste or supposed interest, 
or capacity, can guide him—reformed and discharged in nine years, from 
1840 to 1849 (to which last period alone I have his returns), 8596 prisoners, 
of whom, in the same period, only 16, who had served their complete time 
with him (Reincidentes que estinguieron sus condenas en este establecimento) 
appear to have been re-committed to him.* 

“ Tet us compare this result with the late exposuresin Birmingham prison, 
in which, in two years, there were as many attempts at suicide, many of them 
successful, as in nine years there were here re-committals. The contrast is 
too painful to dwell on ; but it cannot fail to strike even the most superficial 
reasoner, and inspire him with a wish to trace such opposite effects up to 
their respective causes. There seems no doubt whatever that the difference 
arises from the great use of force in the one case, and of persuasion in the 
other ; as also the little importance attached in our English prisons to the 
interesting of criminals in their labor, and the great value so much more 
wisely set on this object, by Colonel Montesinos, the governor of the pris- 
on.’’—-pp. 8 and 9. 

Captain Maconochie quotes largely from one of his reports ; but we must 
confine ourselves to a few sentences. ‘I have sought, by every means, and 
at any cost,’’ says Colonel Montesinos, “ to extirpate in my prisoners the 
lamentable germ of idleness, and to inspire them instead with a love of la- 
bor.” “ Repeated experiments convinced me that what neither severity of 
punishments nor constancy in inflicting them could exact, the slightest per- 
sonal interest will readily obtain. In different ways, therefore, during my 
command, I have applied this powerful stimulant ; and the excellent results 
it has always yielded, and the powerful germs of reform which are con- 
stantly developed under its influence (desarrollan se a su impulso), have at 
length fully convinced me, that the most inefficacious of all methods in a 
prison—the most pernicious and fatal to all chance of reform, are punish- 
ments carried the length of harshness.”?—p. 10. 

- We are glad to perceive that the system of humanity has been tried at 
least in one instance in England, and that it has also been in some degree 
successful. Mr. E. Carleton Tufnell, one of the Government Inspectors of 
Schools, in a Report, dated July, 1853, addressed to the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, describes an establishment conducted by the Philanthropic 
Society, for the reformation of juvenile offenders. In 1849 the institution 
was removed from London to Redhill, a farm of 133 acres, situated near 
Reigate. “Two main objects,” says Mr. Tufnell, “were contemplated by 
the removal of the institution to the farm at Redhill. First, it was thought 
that agricultural work afforded more likely means for the reformation of 
habits and for implanting an industrial character, than manufacturing occu- 





* We doubt the possibility of thoroughly reforming so large a proportion of criminals, and 
suspect thatsome may have re-appeared before the criminal tribunals in other parts of Spain, 








pations, in which the children must necessarily be massed together in con- 
siderable numbers. Secondly—and this was by far the most important part 
of the scheme—it was intended, instead of keeping them in one large un- 
divided establishment, to separate them into distinct families or households, 
each under one head, who should be responsible for all the members of the 
family. It was thought that more individual superintendence, and more 
kindly domestic influence, might thus be substituted for the ordinary me- 
chanical and formal discipline that necessarily prevails when large numbers 
are congregated together. 

“The boys who compose the school, 178 in number at the date of my 
visit, may be divided into three classes. First, there is the voluntary class, 
who come entirely of their own free will, consisting of youths tired of a 
life of vice and crime, and wishing to reform. Secondly, there is the com- 
pulsory class, being boys who have been sentenced to transportation, and 
have received a pardon conditional on their submitting to the regulations 
of this establishment. Thirdly, there is the class sent by their parents or 
immediate relatives for refoimation, and who may be said to be compul- 
sorily detained, so far as the parental control may be considered compul- 
sory. For this latter class a payment, usually 5s. per week, is asked; but 
in the case of poor parents much less is taken. Every youth received is 
criminal, and has been convicted, except a few received as children of con- 
victed parents ; and in two or three instances boys have been admitted 
simply to save them from the consequences of a course of criminality, to 
which they had become addicted. 

“ The inmates are divided into four separate households, which are in a 
great measure kept distinct, each uader a superintendent, responsible only 
to the resident chaplain, who is supreme director of the institution, subject 
of course to the committee, who meet every fortnight. Two of these 
households consist of fifty each ; one embraces sixty of the older lads, and 
the fourth contains twenty lads employed in the stable, cow-house, and 
farm-yard, who are changed for others at the beginning of each month. 
The class of sixty is considered too large, and it is intended to diminish it, 
and to add to the farm-yard class of twenty. 

“ As it is considered that the chief cause of the past offences and immor- 
ality of the inmates is the want of steady habits of industry, by far the 
greater portion of their time is devoted to hard work, in which they are 
generally engaged from nine to ten hours daily. Each lad receives for his 
labor a payment varying from ld. to 3d. per week, according as his work 
is well or ill performed ; but, wherever it is possible, he works by task. 
This latter mode appears by far the best for implanting industrious habits, 
and I can bear testimony to the energy and good will with which the labor 
appears to be performed. Many of them, during my visit to the school, 
were engaged in brickmaking, which is one of the most laborious occupa- 
tions to which a laborer can be put, and I never witnessed a heartier exhi- 
bition of unremitting industry. While at work they are scattered over the 
premises in small parties under industrial superintendents, it being deemed 
an important object to prevent the congregating in large numbers, which, 
with this class, often leads to immoral conversation. Every boy attends 
school for three hours on five mornings in each fortnight, in addition to 
the evening reading, and to the extra schooling of very wet days, when the 
usual employments on the farm are interrupted. 

“The punishments consist of confinement in light cells, and of flogging, 
which last, however, is very rarely inflicted, not oftener hitherto than once 
in five or six months, and only for disgraceful offences. * 

“‘T attended the schools during the hours of instruction, which is imparted 
directly by the masters, with no aid from monitors or pupil-teachers, which 
are inapplicable to schools of this description. The masters appear com- 
petent to their work, but owing to the neglected state in which most of 
the lads enter the institution, the standard of acquirement is very low. 
Of 150 who were admitted last year, fifty could neither read nor write, 
seventy could read and write a little, and only thirty could read and 
write well. There are a few youths of superior education ; but these are 
by no means the best conducted ; and all the teachers concurred in opinion 
that those whose INTELLECTUAL capacity was the highest were not those who 
gave least trouble, or were most trustworthy, but rather the contrary.* 
On this subject the chaplain writes :— 

«Judging from the boys received into the Philanthropic, their crimi- 
nality does not arise from the want of school instruction. I have had as 
many good scholars as bad ones, and most of those unable to read and 
write have been at school, or rather have been sent to school, and put in 
the ordinary paths of what it has been the fashion to call education. But 
there has been no restraining or impelling force even to keep the boy to 
school, far less to regulate his habits and associations during the hours 
when the school is not opened to him, and when his parents are mostly 
employed and absent from home.’ 

“On these grounds it is obvious that little or nothing is to be learnt 
from an ordinary school-examination of the youths in this institution. 
The school-teachers are all industrial and moral, rather than intellectual 
superintendents ; and their time is chiefly engaged not in giving literary 
information, but in managing the tempers, reforming the habits, and gene- 
rally regulating the dispositions and behavior of those who are placed 
under them ; in other words, their duty is to impart education in its highest 
sense ; and on this, dependence is, as it appears to me, very properly placed 
for attaining the object of the society—the reformation of juvenile offenders, 


* Tf the heads of these boys were examined, it would be found that their intellectwal 
ability was concomitant with a pretty well developed forehead, probably in the lower region, 
and their moral deficiency with a low or narrow coronal region. 
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HUGH MILLER, 
OF CROMARTY.* 


Tue biography of the man whose life has 
been one long struggle with necessity cannot 
be uninteresting, especially to those who are 
now, in their youth, laboring, as he did in his, 
under an ever-present or a self-imposed necessity. 
They may gather strength for the conflict by con- 
templating his career, and by remembering that 
necessity, stern, unbending, uncompromising ne- 
cessity disciplines individuals, races and nations, 
compels them to increase their mental and physi- 
cal capacities, and thus enables them to arrive at 
the ultimatum of their abilities, and fits them to 
act well their parts in the great drama of the 
world’s history for which an all-wise Omnipotence 
has created them. Hence the value of the re- 
corded lives of men of character, men who have 
felt all the force of that divine truism, “ self- 
made or never made.”’ 

But it is not wisdom in us to be ever contem- 
plating the characters of the great, even as it 
would be folly for the astronomer to direct his 
telescope unceasingly at the sun. It is the sun 
whigh suggests the theory, and the nebule which 
confirm it; it is the sun which pours forth the 
dazzling, blinding light, and the stars which beam 
it back in milder, kindlier radiance. And thus 
in studying the purely human, we learn from the 
great what wondrous power humanity possesses, 
and then we learn from the small the origin of 
this power, and the secret of the success which 
attends its exercise. 

Hugh Miller stood upon the threshold of ma- 
turity an undeveloped man. From this stand- 
point let us look backward into his youth, and 
forward into his maturity. Knowing what he 
was, we learn why he became what he is, and it is 
to the aggregated philosophy of such lives that 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the phi- 
losophy of all life. At the age of seventeen he 
was apprenticed to a master-mason, the husband 
of his maternal aunt. Allured by the habits of 
his companions, and not unlikely by his own 
strong nature, which delighted in exhilaration 
and enjoyment, he fell into the habit of dram- 
drinking, and went home one night intoxicated. 
He tried to read his favorite book, the Essays of 
Bacon, but found he could no longer master the 
sense. Sayshe: _ 

“ The condition into which I had brought my- 
self was, I felt, one of degradation. I had sunk 
by my own act, for a time, to a lower level of 
intelligence than that on which it was my privi- 
lege to be placed; and though the state could 
have been no very favorable one for the forma- 
tion of a resolution, I in that hour determined 
never again to sacrifice my capacity for intel- 
lectual enjoyment to a drinking usage, and, by 
God’s help, I was enabled to hold by the determi- 
nation.” Pp. 151, 152. 

Here was the turning point of Hugh Miller’s 
destiny, and here let us pause a moment and con- 
sider his boyhood, youth, and present condition, 
before we look onward into his future career. 
Hugh Miller was born October 10th, 1802, of an 





* My Schools and Schoolmasters; or, the Story of my_ 


Education. By Hugh Miller. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
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ancestry which, for more than a hundred years, 
had been composed of bold, daring buccaneers — 
men of great influence in their peculiar spheres, 
every one of whom for more than a century be- 
fore Hugh’s birth had been wrecked many times 
and finally lost at sea. Hugh’s own father, who 
had inherited all the rude virtues and but few of 
the vices of his race, did not escape the family 
death, for, when Hugh was five years old, he was 
drowned by the foundering of his little barque 
while returning from a voyage to the Hebrides. 
Thrown thus early upon the care of a sickly 
mother, he spent the years of childhood in a 
freedom from restraint which allowed his powers 
to educate themselves, and to develop those 
habits of self-reliance which, while native to his 
nature, still gained so marked an ascendency in 
his character as to become the mainsprings of his 
after-success in life. He learned his letters by 
studying the sign-posts of his native place, and 
from this beginning spelt his way on, by the as 
sistance of the village school-mistress, through 
the Shorter Catechism, the Proverbs and the New 
Testament, and then entered the Bible-class ; and 
it was not until this time that he discovered 
“that the art of reading is the art of finding 
stories in books.’? From this time onward his 
intellectual appetite grew with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, until he hadread 
every book to be found in the houses of the vil- 
lage of Cromarty. In early youth he went to 
live with two uncles of his, men of rare character, 
who early perceived and developed the uncom- 
mon parts of their harum-scarum nephew. The 
section around his new home was wild and un- 
cultivated, bordering upon a broad arm of the 
sea, and presenting to its restless waves high, 
rocky bluffs, which were hollowed into deep, 
wild caverns. In these caves and on these bluffs 
and through these dark ravines the untamed boy 
roamed at will, learning the alphabet of the 
science he was destined to enrich so nobly. He 
attended the village Grammar School and com- 
menced the study of Latin, but as his teacher 
failed to show him that the noble language was 
the vehicle of noble thought, he abandoned it in 
disgust, and after a scuffle with his unreasonable 
teacher, left school for the hills and caves and 
more genial instructions of his uncles. But the 
time came for him to decide upon his future 
course, and after mature deliberation and much 
council he determined on becoming a mason, and 
was accordingly apprenticed to the husband of 
his maternal aunt. He was at this time seven- 
teen years old, the inheritor of a bold, daring 
spirit, a keen intellect, refined sensibilities, and 
a generous, genial nature. All these had been 
curbed and directed by an intellectual appetite 
of remarkable natural strength, cultivated by a 
continuous course of study, and habits of keen, 
accurate observation and reflection. 

And now that the boy sits there in his rude 
room in the Highlands, his head resting on the 
page he has vainly endeavored to comprehend, 
his temples throbbing with the wild pulsations of 
intoxication, what is it that mantles his cheeks 
with a deeper dye, gives the pangs of conscience 
a keener poignancy, and wakes the soul of the 
noble boy to a deep sense of his degradation and 
shame. It is the feeling that he hasreduced him- 











self toa level more nearly approaching that of 
the brute, a level where man’s intellectual 
appetite can no longer be gratified by words that 
live and thoughts that burn. 

Thrice blest is that young man whose con- 
science finds a firm and lasting friend in the 
higher mental wants of his nature, whose thirst 
for the right is appeased by deep draughts of 
truth, quaffed from Nature’s overflowing foun- 
tains, which bubble ceaselessly from the rocks, 
and flow in widening, fertilizing streams, through 
the valleys and over the broad plains, towards 
the vast ocean of the eternal, whose crested bil- 
lows sparkle in the horizon which bounds this 
present from the world to come! 

And now that Hugh has triumphed over the 
laborer’s worst foe, let us follow him briefly 
through his obscure wanderings until energy, 
perseverance and an all-conquering will place 
him in the full sunlight of prosperity and fame. 

When indentured to his uncle there was 
merely a verbal agreement between them, and, 
though misfortune compelled the old man to 
break this agreement with his apprentice very 
many times, still the latter remained true to his 
word, and for two years endured every hardship 
which the Highlands afforded, toiling on with 
bleeding hands and failing strength until his ap- 
prenticeship ended, when he received the appro. 
bation of his sternly moral uncles, and, what was 
of far greater solace to him, the approbation of a 
conscience void of offence towards man. 

During the after-years of his maturity he la- 
bored and studied unremittingly, employing 
every leisure hour in endeavoring to solve the 
enigmas presented in the lost languages stamped 
by the footsteps of Time upon the closed volumes 
of nature. While thus engaged at his trade and 
his other studies, he employed his hours of re- 
laxation in labors which are the toil of ordinary 
men. He read much, wrote a great deal, par- 
ticularly in verse, and schooled his pen in every 
exercise of thought-embodiment. He spent a 
number of months in Edinburgh, and there, from 
the peculiar nature of his employment, laid the 
foundation ofa pulmonary difficulty from which he 
never afterwards entirely recovered, He returned 
home to recruit his broken health, and carved 
tombstones for the villages of Cromarty and Inver- 
ness. While at this latter place, he published a 
volume of poems, which fell almost still-born 
from the press. Thus he labored on for fifteen 
years, at the end of which time he entered as a 
clerk in the branch bank at Cromarty, and shortly 
after this latter event married wisely and hap- 
pily. His course from this time was onward and 
upward. In 1840 he became the editor of a con- 
troversial paper named The Witness, which in 
time became a first-class Scotch weekly. During 
his connection with The Witness he wrote a se- 
ries of geological articles, which were fortunate 
enough to attract the notice of the British Asso- 
ciation, and which, in the collected form, com- 
pose his work, ‘ The Old Red Sandstone.” 

At this point this admirably written narrative 
closes. Its tone is pre-eminently modest and 
healthy. The moral it teaches needs no elaborate 
exposition. The elements of his success were 
CORRECT MORAL PRINCIPLES, aN INSATIABLE INTEL- 
LECTUAL THIRST, and aN INDOMITABLE WILI, These, 
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in connection with Hugh Miller himself, made 
him what he now is—the first of Scotch mechan- 
ics, and the first of the world’s philosophers. 

Every young American, especially every me- 
chanic struggling to educate himself, should read 
this book, and ponder well the lessons of self-re- 
liance which it teaches. 





DGS TINE OF WILT: 


BY E. W. GANTT. 

Wuar is Will? Those who adopt the old sys- 
tems of Mental Science will probably reply— 
“Will is the determining power of the human 
mind.” If this answer is correct, let us look at 
the result to which it inevitably leads. If Will 
is the ‘determining power,” what is its modus 
operandi? First. Through the other faculties of 
the mind, various motives or incentives to action 
are presented to the Judgment, which decides 
upon their merits according to its intelligence. 
Secondly. After the decision of the Judgment 
has been given, the Will chooses and acts. Are 
wecorrect? Ifso, what is the nature of the Will, 
regarded as a faculty of the mind? We answer: 
First. If the Will makes choice of motives after 
their relative merits have been decided by the 
Judgment, it is a sort of mind within mind ; for 
the act of choice in motives implies the existence 
of Intelligence and Judgment in the choosing 
power. Secondly. If the Intelligence and Judg- 
ment of the mind guide the Will in its action, 
then it is not a ‘determining power,” but is sim- 
ply a faculty or organ of voluntary motion ; but 
its action does not always harmonize with the 
decisions of the Judgment. In short, if the Will 
acts independently of the other faculties of the 
mind, it must possess in itself many of the attri- 
butes of the mind,—a conclusion ridiculously ab- 
surd ; and if it is influenced by the other facul- 
ties, it is not a “ determining power,” but, as re- 
marked above, an organ of voluntary motion, or 
a faculty producing voluntary action. We can 
take either horn of the dilemma, as our fancies 
or prejudices may dictate. 

Suppose we now turn to Phrenology for the 
solution of this important problem. A single 
glance assures us that it has not yet recognized 
the Will as a distinct faculty of mind. We learn 
also that the nomenclature of the old systems of 
mental philosophy was applied generally to modes 
of action, and not to faculties actually discovered. 
Viewed in this light, the Will of the old system 
is simply a mode of action, and not a faculty. 
This coincides with the doctrine of Phrenology. 
Will is not a faculty, but simply a mode of ac- 
tion, Man acts in obedience to his mind, as de- 
veloped and manifested in his physical organiza- 
tions ; and his actions may generally be regarded 
as a certain index of his cerebral developments. 
If he is selfish in all his actions, we may safely con- 
clude that his propensities predominate; but if 
he performs the works of a philanthropist, we may 
expect to find a predominant development of the 
coronal and anterior regions of the brain. This 
view of the Will is contrary to the doctrines of 
the past, but it is sustained by every day’s expe- 
rience and observation. 

The relation of this doctrine of Will to the 
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doctrine of man’s free moral agency, will amply 
reward close and laborious investigation. The 
exact relation can be determined only by obtain- 
ing a correct answer to the following question, 
namely: Does man act in harmony with his ecre- 
bral development from necessity or by inclina- 
tion? If his acts are a necessary consequence of 
his development, he cannot be a free moral agent ; 
but if the development merely originates inelina- 
tions which may be governed and not permitted 
to manifest themselves in action beyond the limits 
of their proper sphere of activity, the doctrine of 
free agency rests upon a firmer foundation than 
it ever found while groping its way among the 
old systems of mental science. 

That man can restrain his propensities if he 
will, or if very large and incapable of complete 
control, properly direct them so as to prevent 
their abuse, is as well known tothe practical 
Phrenologist, as the corresponding fact of moral 
and religious improvement is to the philanthro- 
pist and Christian ; and there are no exceptions 
to these rules, except in those cases of dis- 
eased or deformed brain, which, it would be con- 
ceded by all, amounts to insanity. 

If, then, as it appears, human actions are not 
the necessary consequence of development alone, 
but simply the fruits of man yielding to inclina- 
tion, the result of development, the foregoing 
Doctrine of Will cannot militate against, but ra- 
ther confirm, the doctrine of Man’s Free Moral 
Agency. 

Lockport, N. Y¥., 1855. 
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Axovt one-third of our existence is spent in 
that state we denominate sleep ; from which we 
infer, that sleep is just as necessary to our con- 
tinued healthy existence, as wakefulness. In- 
deed, continued wakefulness, without sleep, be- 
comes insanity ; and so does sleep, when con- 
tinued too long, have a tendency to destroy the 
healthy action of the nervous-system. It is evi- 
dently, therefore, a matter of the first import- 
ance, that our sleep should be so regulated and 
secured, that it may not be interrupted, neither 
becoming deficient in quantity, nor disturbed 
with unpleasant dreams. In good sound sleep 
there is no dreaming. We dream only when 
there is more or less activity in the cerebral sys- 


tem during sleep; and the portions of the brain - 


which are excited during sleep, determine the 
character of the dream. Sometimes parts of the 
brain become diseased, and in such cases they are 
easily excited, or it becomes difficult, and often 
impossible, to produce in them a state of perfect 
inactivity, or sleep. Pressure upon the head 
will often produce cerebral excitement when 
asleep ; wearing tight hats, bands, or caps upon 
the head, and “ doing up the hair,” as is the fash- 
ion among females, is often injurious, and pre- 
vents sound sleep. 

Hating full meals, within three or four hours 
before retiring to rest, is often a preventive of 
good sleep. The principal meal should be taken 
in the middle of the day ; and it would be better 
to take it in the morning than at night, as many 
do. We have often cured cases of incubus and 
somnambulism by inducing the persons afflicted 
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to eat no supper, nothing after the second 
meal. 

Beds made of down, or feathers, are decidedly 
objectionable, as they induce too much heat, and 
soon become impure, by retaining the effluvia of 
the body, and in this way they bring on nume- 
rous forms of disease. The best bed is made of 
hair, husks, the “everlasting flower,” palm-leaf, 
wool, or cotton. ‘“Comfortables” are liable to 
the same objections made above, and so is too 
much bed-clothing of any kind. Besides pre- 
venting the effluvia from escaping from the body, 
too much clothing retards the free circulation of 
the blood, and often produces a numbness or 
coldness in the limbs highly injurious. 

The position of the body in bed is of considera- 
ble importance. Lying with the head turned 
down upon the chest has a bad effect; and cases 
very seldom occur where the head should be ele- 
vated so much on pillows as is often done. 

To insure good sleep, the hours of retiring 
and rising should be observed regularly. 

“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
If you would be healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

And to the sleeping-room the light of the sun 
and'pure air should have free access. Dufing 
the night, and the coldest weather, the room 
should never be perfectly closed. The bed- 
clothes should be cleanly, and daily exposed to 
the pure fresh air. Unless the room be very 
large, no more than two persons should sleep in 
one apartment together, and on no account should 
the sick and well sleep together, nor should chil- 
dren sleep with the aged. 

No part of the apparel worn during the day 
should be continued upon the system during 
sleep. The better way is to have linen prepared 
in which to sleep, which may be laid aside in the 
morning. From your bed to your bath, and then 
after cleansing the pores, and invigorating the 
system with cold water, the clothing appropri- 
ate to the day is put on, with far more comfort 
and satisfaction than if it had been worn and 
saturated with perspiration during the night. 








EXPERIENCES OF 


BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 





TRAVEL. 


Tue locomotive blew its shrill whistle, and, 
with hundreds of others, I shook the dust from 
my travelling dress, slung my carpet-bag upon 
my arm, and hastened to leave a crowd, in which, 
probably, there was not one who, 

“If I were not (there), would seem to smile the hero!” 
For I fancied some dozen or two were looking 
longingly and anxiously for vacancies. I was 
going to visit a friend whom, a year before, I 
had parted from, in the full flush of health and 
happiness, and my heart beat with a quicker and 
more joyful pulsation, with the hope of meeting 
her again. AsI ascended the steps, I was star- 
tled by the black badge suspended from the bell- 
knob, and I almost trembled as I rang for admis- 
sion. 

“Ts Mrs. W. at home ?” I asked, with a husky 
voice. 

“ Mrs. W. is dead,’”’ was the reply. ‘She died 
last week. Will you walk in? Her sister is 
here.”’ 
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I seated myself in the parlor, and soon the sis- 
ter appeared. Our meeting was one of silent 
grief for some moments, and then the usual in- 
quiries were made, “ What was the disease of 
which our dear one died ?”’ 

It was a sad recital, and one that made my 
blood chill with horror, as I contemplated it, and 
thought of the thousands who are hastening to 
the same dark bourn, from whence no traveller 
returns. Oh! could she but return, and tell her 
tale of reckless folly. Would they not believe, 
and turn from the error of their ways and live? 
Alas! no. If they will not believe and hearken 
to the voices of the living prophets, who cry to 
them continually, “Turn ye, turn ye; why will 
ye-die ?”’ they would not believe, “ though one 
should rise from the dead.” 

Mrs. W. had been married some years, and was 
now, for the first time, to become a mother. 
Full of conscious joy and pride, she entered upon 
her work. For a few months, all was cheerful 
as the first round of marriage bells. But there 
came a time when, according to the fastidious 
notion of our vulgarly modest people, she must 
not be the observed of observers. She absented 
herself from church, then from the social circle, 
then from the street. Altogether, time hung 
heavily upon her hands. The wardrobe of the 
expected stranger must be prepared, and, of 
course, as it was the first, it must be exquisite. 
She wished to do all herself. For how could she 
allow hireling hands to desecrate those sacred 
drapings of the angelic altar that was soon to 
enshrine her best love. Shut up in her close 
room, scarcely giving herself time to rest, she 
plied the embroidery needle, hour after hour. 
What was begun as a pleasant duty, grew into 
an absorbing passion. To the repeated expostu- 
lations of her friends, she replied, ‘“‘ Let me get 
through with my work, and then I will take 
more exercise. But I want to finish this, while 
my hand is in.” On and on, she went with her 
work. Things of beauty grew beneath her fin- 
gers, and she seemed to feel that there would be 
no end to the needs of her little one, and really 
there seemed no end to her labors. Weeks of 
assiduous toil—real toil, bending over the em- 
broidery frame—were bestowed upon one elabo- 
rate garment after another. Her back grew 
weak; her digestion bad; her mind unsettled ; 
and her whole being unfitted for its mighty 
work. At last, the drawer was full; the time of 
her trial (instead of her deliverance) came. 
Came—and she had neither strength nor courage 
to mect it, and she died. Died—a victim to her 
own want of moral courage to resist a popular 
notion, that women must exclude themselves 
from society, and the popular fashion of loading 
a little infant, that should only be enveloped in 
a simple, soft double gown, in rich embroidery 
and flowers. The babe, too, lived but a few short 
hours, and moaned away its life—too feeble even 
to breathe. Oh! what a home of sorrow and 
sadness had this infatuation—this self-immola- 
tion—this inch-by-inch suicide and infanticide— 
made. The old parents wept, and would not be 
comforted : the young husband wandered up and 
down like one in a wild dream—he could hardly 
be called sane. He who, a year before, was so 
buoyant and full of hope, looking forward to a 


long life of vigorous usefulness, and laying 
ground plans for the future, now walked pale 
and sad, and heart-sore—his home broken up— 
his whole life-current changed and embittered. 
Henceforth he must go into the world with the 
dark shadow of a first love dimming the bright- 
ness of every pathway into which his steps may 
turn. And what hath done all this? An idle 
fashion—a, foolish, cruel custom—a mock mod- 
esty, that every one should endeavor to put 
away. It is no argument in its favor, to say it 
was carried to an extreme. When the common 
practices of life and health are turned aside— 
when the harp of a thousand strings is put out 
of tune, can we hope for sweet harmonies? Can 
the body become diseased, and the mind remain 
rightly poised and capable of true dictation? 
Extremes will follow. All who thus abuse them- 
selves by close confinement do not die, neither 
do their children fall victims at birth to the bar- 
barous practice. But there are fond mothers, 
who give up society, and shut themselves in a 
retired room, but grow nervous, fretful and un- 
happy, and their children, if they survive their 
birth, have not constitutions to carry them 
through the ills incident to childhood ; or if, per- 
chance, they escape all these, there is a want of 
harmony in their dispositions, inordinate appe- 
tites and uncontrollable propensities, that may 
be too often traced back to diseased physical or 
morbid mental action ; occasioned by the close 
room and the embroidery needle. Better health, 
strength, and happy tempers in manhood, than 
scollops and knots, vines and leaves, in in- 
fancy. 

Oh! mothers—will ye not think of this, and 
strive more to make the golden harvest-field 
rich and fruitful, than to give mere ornament to 
the first upspring of the bud of life? Manya 
child’s life is sacrificed to the embroidery of its 
blankets and shirts. The Hindoo mother who 
sacrifices her babe to her gods, is an uncivilized 
monster. The American mother who sacrifices 
herself and children, and the happiness and 
peace of a home, to our ruling idol—fashion, is 
a refined Christian lady—a very genteel woman. 


Husiuess, 





Our New Weexty.—It is now nearly a year 
since we commenced the publication of Lirz ILLUSTRATED 
A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY JOURNAL. It has already 
reached a fair circulation, and has been widely commended 
aS a MODEL Famity Newspaper. A new volume will soon 
be commenced, when it will be a good time for present sub- 
scribers to renew, and for new ones to begin. It is deter- 
mined by the publishers to exclude all sickly, ephemeral 
trash and nonsense, and to include sound sense, good 
morals, useful instruction, with the most wholesome and 
agreeable entertainment. The news of the world is given 
each week, together with matters of interest to all classes. 
The Farmer, the Mechanic, the Merchant, the Student, 
and professional man, each and all may find just the thing 
he needs in our well-filled columns. New inventions, and 
useful implements, new books and other publications, new 
discoveries in the sciences, and new markets for trade and 
commerce, will be pointed out and regularly published in 
Lirz ILLUSTRATED. 

In another place we give an advertisement, in which the 
objects of the paper are more fally given. Those of our 
friends who have occasion for a first-class weekly family 
Newspaper, may find it in Lire In.usrratep, 


Tue Lecruring Season.—We anticipate a 
more vigorous campaign the coming season than ever be- 
fore. All the lyceums and literary institutions throughout 
the country are making unusual preparations for the high- 
est order of intellectual entertainment. Nor can a small 
expenditure of time and money be made to a better advan- 
tage, than in listening to the learned men—the oral teach- 
ers of science and morals, who are qualified by study and 
practice to thus instruct the people. Already, the brothers 
Fow ter have received numerous invitations, from Canada 
to Texas, to lecture on their favorite theme. But their field 
of operation must, for the present, be near the metropolis. 
They will visit cities and villages, within easy reach of New 
York by railroad, when other engagements will permit. 
Their terms for single lectures, within a moderate distance: 
will be $25, or, for a course of six or more, from $50 to $100’ 
depending on circumstances, Lecturing committees will 
do well to make their arrangements as early as possible, in 
order to ayoid disappointment. 


How to Direct Your Lerrers.—Some of our 
correspondents are in the habit of directing letters to one 
or the other individual members of our firm, instead of 
TO THE FIRM. This sometimes causes delay and confusion. 
The person addressed may be “ont of town,” for a day or 
a week; whereas, if the letter had been directed to the 
Firm, it would have received ¢mmediate attention. There- 
fore, instead of directing to either of the members per- 
sonally, please direct as follows: FowLer anp WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


Fruit TREES AND THE Nursery Busrness.—An 
excellent friend and co-worker, in Western New York, 
writes to the publishers as follows:— 


“T am in the Nursery and Fruit-growing business, having 
chosen it for the love of it, above every other occupation 
for getting a living. I have Zoés of trees to sell, and as all 
vegetarians and water-cure folks must be fond of fruit, I 
would like to make the acquaintance of as many of them 
(by way of trade) as are disposed. 

“But that is not all I want. Having, as I said, a great 
many trees to sell, I want to engage two or three young 
men to help me sell them, and raise more, or to engage in 
fruit-growing separately. I want men of the progressive 
stamp, who have heads and hearts, as well as hands; men 
who can think and feel as well as work: men who are 
attracted to this business, and would engage in it for the 
love of it; who would be themselves Zoveable and good 
companions, as well as good workers, 

““ Now, if there are any among your readers who can 
respond to the above, and will address me at this place, I 
will be happy to communicate with them on the subject. 

“Tf any want trees, either to plant or sell again, I can 
supply them on favorable terms. Respectfully, 

“Waterloo, N. ¥ H. Corts.” 


[We commend, most heartily, both the man and his 
occuPATION. Than fruit growing, we cannot foresee, for 
at least twenty years to come, a more wseful or profitable 
pursuit. Let young men, and women too, in every town, 
engage in the nursery business !] 


H. B., Marlboro’, N. H.—We have frequently 
cautioned the public against the impostor—@illetée, He is 
a “bad man,” and, we fear, so pre-disposed to vice, as to be 
quite beyond the influence of “moral suasion.” He told 
you a wicked falsehood when he said he was once a mem- 
ber of our firm. He only imposes upon those who do not 
know him. Our correspondent says of Gillette: 


“Let him go to his own place. Let such a public opinion 
be created, that he shall be ejected from respectable society, 
as any other nuisance, or unclean animal. He passed on to 
Keene, where he spent several days gulling the public.” 


The best use such men can be put to, is to enlist them in 
the navy. They would “run away” and desert, if in the 
army; but, once on shipboard, they would be compelled to 
do duty, and in a time of war, they might be made to serve 
their country. This is the only thing such persons are fit 
for. 


C. S. W., Belleville, Mich—if you have any 
transaction with the party first named, we think you will 
regret it, Heisaregular swindler, Dr, Buchanan's Jour- 
nal and book are worthy of notice. We do not agree with 
him on all points, and, of course, think our system is near- 
est correct. 


G. C. R., Tenn.—* What are the religious 
views of Theodore Parker, of Boston?” Read his pub- 
lished works, and judge for yourself. 
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WILLIAM M‘FARLAND, 
THE LIME-KILN MAN. 


Aut New Yorkers were familiar with the external ap- 
pearance of this singular person, A few brief Phrenologi- 
cal observations will interest the reader. We have had fre- 
quent conversations and discussions with this warped or 
partially insane man. 

The following narrative explains the cause of his derange- 
ment:—A tall, well-built person, standing six feet high— 
well proportioned, with a fair complexion and a predomi- 
nance of the motive, mental and sanguine temperaments— 
he was quick, active, and persistent in his mental opera- 
tions. He had a high but narrow head, in which the social 
feelings and moral sentiments had the ascendency. His in- 
tellectual faculties were well developed, and fairly cultivated. 
The perceptives were large. He was endowed by nature 
with rather more than an ordinary amount of kindness and 
integrity, while his selfish sentiments were only moderate. 
Benevolence, Veneration and Conscientiousness were among 
the largest Organs of his brain, while the social group were 
next in yolume, and probably jirst in activity, especially in 
youth. Had not his social nature been so wickedly violat- 
ed, or had he fully understood the mechanism of his own 
organization, the probabilities are, that he would havesur- 
mounted and overcome the troubles and torments which 
so nearly dethroned his reason, and been spared to fulfil a 
higher mission and destiny while living in this world. 

The cause of his insanity, it will be seen, was the rever- 
sion of his strong and ardent affection. Many similar cases 
among both sexes may be found in nearly all of our Insane 
Asylums. We believe a remedy will yet be found for such 
cases, as also for the religious maniac. One. of the first re- 
quisites would be to put the body of the patient in the 
most favorable condition, with a proper—low—diet, fre- 
quent bathing—especially at the seat of the disease, together 
with much diversion—such as may be obtained by travel- 
ling, amusements, music, etc. But we will leave the dis- 
cussion of this matter with the physicians, and confine our- 
selves at present to the Lime-Kiln Man :— 
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“Wm, McFarland was born in the township of Brigallen, 
Scotland, June 18, 1803. His father, John McFarland, was a 
farmer in comfortable circumstances and distinguished for his 
industry, integrity, andsound judgment. He was a zealous 
High Churchman. On the maternal side was an unusually 
strong mental organization, though combined with the del- 
icate sensibilities that form woman's chief adornment.— 
There were two brothers older than William, and a sister 
younger. William, in common with the others, enjoyed 
the advantages of a common school education as then af- 
forded—that is, in winters went to school, and summers 
worked at the plough, 

“Tn his fifteenth year, or thereabout, he was sent to a 
high school, or academy, as it would be termed here, in a 
neighboring township, where he remained some two years. 
Of his scholastic achievements here we are unable to speak. 
Our informant, though, states that from quite a child he 
was remarkable for his controversial ability, and that he 
was often known to demolish the arguments of even the 
oldest heads. His thoughts and method were always very 
clear, and clearly enunciated. Mathematics was his favor- 
ite study. 

“ After leaving the academy he assisted on his father’s 
farm a year or two. During this time he employed his 
leisure hours in reading and study, and rarely mingled with 
those of his own age in their customary sports and festivi- 
ties. When he was about twenty he assumed the charge of 
aschool in a town a few miles distant. It was here occur- 
red what proved to be the turning point in his life. To 
make the recital short, it appears he became attached to a 
beautiful blue-eyed maid, that they were betrothed, and 
that she married his brother. 

“Meanwhile numerous were their tender meetings un- 
der the trysting tree and vows of constancy. Many were 
the sweet tokens of remembrance and letters burning with 
love that passed between them. At length his next older 
brother—named Knox—came to visit him, and was intro- 
duced to his affianced, This brother induced the object of 
his brother's affection to elope with him Crushed in spirit, 
broken in heart, William, the subject of this sketch, turns 
to go—not home—but to flee the recollection of his misery. 
The next few years, whither he wandered and how, our in- 
formant could never gather from Mr. McFarland, though, 
as he says, he essayed it time and again. It were hardly 
difficult to fancy his poignant grief—as his subsequent ca- 
reer shows that he never outlived this sudden blow to the 
fervent hopes and dreams of his youth. 

In i830 he appears in New York. His tattered garments 
and long hair make him an object of notice, till finally, from 
being known to lodge in a lime-kiln, he comes to be designat- 
ed the ‘Lime-kiln Man.’ His general career from this time 
to the present is well known. ‘Though he never begged, he 
never refused charity when tendered him. It was supposed 
that he slept in the Park, lumber-yards, etc., in summer, 
and in the lime-kilns in the winter. This is not entirely 
correct. During the past seventeen years he has been a 
constant occupant of the lime-kiln of Mr. H. B. Knapp, in 
his present place in Fourteenth-street, between Avenues A 
and B, andformer place, corner of Avenue B and Second- 
streets. 

“Tt is rarely he has remained away a night, either in sum- 
mer or winter. He was there punctually at dark, and in- 
variably went away by daylight. These lime-kilns com- 
prise generally three furnaces, twelve to fifteen feet deep, 
which are filled with the oyster and clam shells, from which 
the lime is made, and a fire kept beneath them, In the 
winter this fire is kept up without intermission. The top 
of these stacks is level with the street underneath, and is 
divided into various apartments. 

“Formerly the ‘Lime-kiln Man’ made his lodging-place 
on the top of the mouth of one of these stacks, till getting 
one of his hands badly burned, he solicited more secure ac- 
commodations below, which were readily accorded to him, 
and here he has invariably slept. His mode was to lie on 
slacking lime. Sometimes, when very cold, he would en- 
velope himself, with the exception of his head, in the slack- 
ing material. We took occasion to visit the place he has 
made his home the last few years, and found it neat, and by 
no means as repulsive as we imagined. The white appear- 
ance of every thing gave it a cleanly, if not inviting look, 
and the slacking lime is not as bad a resting-place as one 
might conceive. The ‘Lime-kiln Man’ took his supper 
here, comprising such food as he had picked up, or as had 
been given him during the day. He always had a goodly 
supply of newspapers. He read his Bible, which was his 
invariable companion. His quotations of Scripture were 
remarkable. Day-times he occupied in seeming listless 
wanderings through different portions of the city. He vis- 
ited every day, Fulton Market, and, indeed, relied upon his 
visits here for his main supplies of food. He never used to 
ask for food, but there were those who furnished him some 
regularly. And so with money; he never solicited any, 
though he never refused to accept a proffered donation. 


“ As for his clothes, he was known sometimes to change 
a garment, but he would never give up an article of wearing 
apparel as long as it could be of the slightest use. A wash- 
erwoman he was unquestionably ignorant of. And so he 
lived and died. On Thursday night, the twenty-sixth ulti- 
mo, he slept at his customary place, and was on his return 
from his customary visit to Fulton Market, when seized 
with the sickness that resulted in his death. He was taken 
to Bellevue Hospital, where he breathed his last. 

“He uttered no word, nor showed looks of recognition, but 
silently his spirit passed to the spirit land. Upon him was 
found an old porté-monnaie, containing two twenty-five 
cent pieces. In his hat were a large number of bits of 
blank paper. 

“The form of the ‘Lime-kiln Man’ waslarge, his counte- 
nance expressive ; his mouth denoted firmness, his nose was 
straight, his complexion sallow, and marked with lines of 
care; his forehead showed a strong intellectual organization 

















‘the persons mentioned in his communication ! 
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and good reasoning faculties, 
on the top. 

“Now sleeps in Potter's Field the ‘Lime-kiln Man.— 
The events and conclusion of his life may be a mystery. 
From occasional indications it isevident he possessed win- 
ning qualities that might have secured him eminence and 
honor. As it is, in the seeming inntility of his existence, it 
may be found that when the clouds and shades of the pres- 
ent hour have passed away under the clear light of infalli- 
ble certainty, the still and noiseless destiny of the ‘ Lime- 
kiln Man’ has worked out its part in the great problem of 
humanity as effectually as that of the proudest and most fa- 
mous,” 7 


His hair was dark, and thi" 


The Editor of the Picaywne, to whose kindness we are 
indebted for the likeness, says of him: - 


“Tt is now nearly four years since we encountered this 
eccentric man in Fulton Market. We had often seen him, 
and that morning we determined to make his acquaintance, 
for through his tattered garments, his battered hat and ad- 
hering lime, we could see that he was by no means of the 


brotherhood of the ordinary loafer. There was in his face 
a sober seriousness which neverrelaxed. He had no vicious 
habits whatever, but the contrary. He was tall, with the 
frame of an athletic and handsome man. His long beard, 
in which he took no little pride, hung over his broad chest 
in graceful ringlets, and was often the theme of the passing 
artist’s admiration, in the sketch-books of many of whom, 
we dare say, will be found portraits of him. On the morn- 
ing in question, we accosted him with—‘t Good morning, 
sir.” “Good morning.” replied he, in the most respectful 
manner. “Have you breakfasted yet, sir?” said we, uncon- 
sciously adopting his own tone. ‘No, sir,” said he rather 
slowly. We invited him to join us, an offer which he ac- 
cepted without any extravagant demonstration of thanks, 
but in a simple natural way, asif it were a matter of course. 
Sitting down at the table of one of those little market res- 
taurants, we complimented him upon his beard. He re- 
ceived it very complacently, and gave his reasons for wear- 
ingit. “The hair,” said he, “both of the beard and head, 
are the external continuations of the neryous system. Cut 
them off and you weaken their powers, hence diseases of 
the nerves which so frequently attack the face. You might 
with as much propriety pare the nails even with the skin, 
or dam the pores of your body, through which the hurtful 
‘matter is carried off.” It was evident that he was quite an 
intelligent man. He gave us his opinions upon various mat- 
ters, but in regard to himself he was entirely silent. It ap- 
pears that he was a native of Scotland, where, disgusted with 
humanity, whose deepest baseness had been exemplified by 
his brother, he yowed never to sleep within a human habi- 
tation again, but to keep himself apart from all the race.— 
He never sought charity, and neverrefused it. While living 
he was made the subject of many jests, but none save an 
intimate friend knew the bitter wrong that had been put 
upon him. His life and his death are only parts of a single 
tragedy, many of which are daily enacted among us, which 
afford matter for jest and trifling comment. He was light- 
ly esteemed, it was true, but there are many who would be 
the better for the virtues and the reticence of the ‘Lime- 
kiln Man.’” 


Grinpinc Axes.—The Editor of the Rochester 
Stock Register, thus talks about the—weather ; 


“Ratner Coot.—With all its annoyances and perplexi- 
ties, editorial life is not altogether devoid of pleasure. For 
instance, while perspiring with the mercury among the 
nineties, we are refreshed and invigorated by the reception 
of some of the coolest epistles imaginable. These are gene- 
rally from men who wish to advertise their stock and wares 
‘free gratis, for nothing,’ by the insertion herein of anony- 
mous communications, or notices, avowedly for the interest 
of community, but particularly squinting toward the special 
benefit of owners! For example, we have just received 
a well-written article, speaking in high terms of a certain 
breed of animals, and dilating upon the superiority of the 
specimens thereof owned by several breeders and dealers 
whose names and residences are given. The writer sugges 
that the publication of the article would interest many an 
please readers in his vicinity; but on referring to our books, 
we could not discover his own name, nor that of either of 
Hence, we 
infer that our would-be coadjutor in benefiting community, 
is either a very frigid specimen of humanity, or that he 
intended his document for some other journal, Not that 
it is necessary that all whose stock, &c., is noticed herein 
should be subscribers - for we rarely ask or look for that, 
unless personal interest is apparent in the applicant—but 
we do believe in giving our friends the preference. The 
moral of this paragraph is, that all who wish to sharpen 
their axes on an editor's grindstone, should at least lubri- 
cate the gudgeon by becoming subscribers.” 


[Now, the above “insinuations” may apply to the “'Tim- 
buc-toos,” or to the Fegee Islanders; but, really it cannot 
apply to our whole-souled, noble, generous Americans! 
We are surprised at such an intimation. With so many 
excellent advertising mediums, always open to respectable 
business men, to think of smuggling in a gratuitous puff, 
or an “article for Buncomb.” Why, such a man ought to 
be, to be put under the table in the waste basket. 
But who ever heard of such presumption before? Well, 
well, we shall put on our new leather spectacles and look 
out for—“*AxE GFINDErSs.”] 
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RAILWAY GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue above engraving is intended to represent some of the 
principal routes of travel in the Northern and Western 
States, and although not so complete and so concise as we 
could wish it, will serve to show what a net-work of Rail- 
ways our country is covered, and the facilities of inter-com- 
munication between places thousands of miles separate. 

The increase of the routes of trayel is a fair exponent of 
this our “go-ahead” age. We can almost keep pace with 
the sun in his diurnal journeys, and if we cannot “puta 
girdle round the earth in forty minutes,” a few years more 
of such progress as the past half century has seen, will sure. 
ly enable us to do it in “forty days,” which will be soon 
enough for all practical purposes. 

The History of the rise and progress of Railroads would 
make an intensely interesting article of greater length than 
we have space for now. A very brief sketch, however, we 
will give. 

As early as the middle of the 17th century there were 
short roads made of wooden rails, in and about New Castle» 
Englapd. These were caled train ways, and were used for 
transporting coals short distances. In the Life of Lord 
Keeper North, published in 1676, they are thus described— 
“«The manner of carriage is by laying rails of timber from the 
colliery to the river exactly straight and parallel; and bulky 
carts are made with four rollers fitting those rails, whereby 
the carriage is so easy that one horse will draw four or five 
chaldrons of coal, and it isan immense benefit to the coal 
merchants.” In 1738 iron was used for rails, instead of 
wood, at Whitehaven for short distances, The first consid- 
erable Iron Railroad was at Colebrook Dale in 186. In 
1801 an act of Parliament was granted to establish the Sur- 
rey Iron Railway (by horses) from the Thames at Wands- 
worth to Croydon. This was the first one sanctioned by 
Parliament (except afew as small branches to mines, un- 
dertaken by Canal Companies.) The first extensive work 
of the kind is the Liverpool and Manchester Railway (by 
engines) which was opened in September 1830. 

The first Railway built in the United States was the 
Quincy and Boston, in 1827. It was used to convey Granite 
for the Bunker Hill Monument. This was followed in 1835 
by the Boston and Providence, Boston and Worcester, and 
Boston and Lowell. In 18 6 the Utica and Schenectady 
Railway was opened. In 1837 the Baltimore and Wilming- 
ton, and Providence and Stonington went into operation.— 
The Worcester and Springfield was completed in 1839, and 
in 1840 the Housatonic was added to the number. 

In 1824 the first locomotive constructed travelled at the 
rate of six miles an hour; 1829 the Rocket traveled fifteen 
miles an hour; 1834 the Fire Fly attained a speed of twen- 
ty miles an hour; in 1889 the North Star moved with a ve- 
locity of thirty-seven miles an hour, and in 1847 locomo- 
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tives attained a speed of seventy miles per hour. Since 
that time many improvements in the construction of loco- 
motives have been made, and there are many now in use 
on our roads, whose capacity to reach a hundred miles an 
hour is not doubted. 

In 1847 the extent of Railways in the world was as follows: 


Miles Miles 
G't Britain & Ireland, 10,323 | Italy....-......--.-. © 115 
United States, ...... 8,800 | Denmark.,........... 106 
AP OYTHANY' 5 sale «e's ceteta 1,870 | Cuba... ...evecevsees. 800 
PLOUAN( s eti-ic eve ee 200 | RUSSia se ee <6 0 ale 52 
DOAN pee create sie « 1,095 | British Colonies....... 1,000 
FANCOcctan cs s'est 2,200 | East India........... £00 


Total length of Railways throughout the world in 1847, 
21,726 miles. : 
The number of miles of Railway in operation upon the 


surface of the globe in January 1855, was 40,344; of which _ 


17,020 are in the Eastern, and 23,324 are in the Western 
Hemisphere, and which are distributed as follows : 


Miles Miles 
Great Britain ....... 7,774] Spaim.........0--..+00 60 
Germany .. 53... ..06 5,840 | Africa..............-- 25 
France..........-s-- - 2,480 | India ...-.......e0s 3100 
Belgium............. 582 | United States ....... 21,528 
Russia............... 422] British Provinces ... 1,327 
Italy FEO OCC 170 , Island of Cuba..... .. 359 
Sweden. a: ss seices ns 75 | Panama........+-++++ 50 
INOFWay.e ics bee seen 42 | South America,...... 60 





The longest Railway in the world is the Illinois Central, 
which, with its branches, is 731 miles in length, and has 
been constructed at a cost of $15,000,/00 The number of 
miles of Railway in the United States exceeds the rest of 
the world by the amount of 2,712 miles!! 

The average cost of English roads is not far from £3 °,000 
($ 65,000) a mile, and ours about $35,000. There are about 
7,000 miles of Railway in Great Britain, which together 
with the rolling stock (technically called “ plant”), cost in 
round numbers $',500,000,000; in British currency, three 
hundred million pounds sterling. 

The total number of Railways completed in the United 
States is 271; the number of Railways in the course of con- 
struction is 174; the number of miles in operation, 21,528, 
which have been constructed at a cost of mure than $700,- 
009,000. The number of miles in the course of construe- 
tion is 16,738. 

The State of Massachusetts has one mile of Railway to 
each seven square miles of its geographical surface ; Essex 
County, in that State, with a geographical surface of 400 
square mi!ss, has 159 miles of Railway facility; whichis a 
ratio of one mile of railway to each three square miles of 
its surface. 


Tur Larcest CLrocx.—The largest clock, it is 
said, that was ever constructed, has recently been finished 
by Mr. Dent for the new Houses of the English Parliament. 
The dials are twenty-two feet in diameter; the point of the 
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minute hand will therefore move nearly fourteen inches 
every minute; the pendulum is fifteen feet long. The hour 
bell is eight feet high, and weighs fifteen tons. The ham- 
mer weighs four hundred weight. The clock, as a whole, 
is eight times as large as a full-sized cathedral clock. 
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Tue following lines are from the pen of Mrs. M. F. C., 
wife of a distinguished Wisconsin clergyman. We com- 
mend the lines to our lady readers, and solicit further con- 
tributions on the same subject, 


DRESS REFORM. 


We will dwell on the theme in the spirit of song, 
And pleased with its charms we will push it along; 
For we lighten our labor in shortening our skirts, 
“And we lengthen ourdays in loosing our girts. 


Thus nature set free by proportionate dress, 

Our health is returning our efforts to bless ; 

Then so easy our burdens, our housework so light, 
We scarcely get weary at the coming of night. 


Our dairy to order, and poultry to feed, 

Our household to manage, and daughters to lead ; 
Free in mind and in muscle and quick on the step, 
To the tune of our spirits our motion is kept. 


Airy parlors are dusted, the sitting rooms right, 
Not pantry, or kitchen, or dairy we slight ; 

In the cool of the morning all is done and aside, 
With strength and time left to ramble or ride. 


Then away to the garden, the field or the bower, 
As reason and fancy may dictate the hour ; 

And when sacred Sabbath may call us to meet, 
Without fear for our clothes, or of wetting our feet. 


Its enjoyments we'll claim, in its bethel we'll sit, 
All free from the fear of mopping up spit; 

On the victims of fashion, and Bacchus if there, 
From our hearts we will look with a pitying prayer, 


With brain unbeclouded by oppressive disease, 
In our graceful attire we may listen with ease; 
By conscience approved, our spirit may come 
To the holy of holies and mingle in one. 
Baraboo, Wis. M. F.C. 
We know of no class of works calculated to do 
more good in the world, by preventing sickness and dis- 
ease, by refining the physical nature of man, by teaching 
how to “choose the good and reject the evil” things of this 
world,—as the series of books published by Fowirer anp 
We.ts. No one can rise from the perusal of any book 
which they issue, without being wiser and better.—Clinton 


Tribune. 
—<=f 
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NEW YORK, SEPT., 1855. 
Chents of the Ionth. 


DOMESTIC. 


THe Avucust Exections.—The result of the 
recent elections, so far as regards members of Congress, is 
not yet known with certainty ; but from such returns as we 
have, we make the following approximation towards the 
facts. 

In North Carolina the delegation will be five Democrats 
and three Know Nothings. 


Dist. XXXITTd Congress. 
I. Henry M. Shaw, Dem. Robert T. Paine, K. N. 
II. Thomas Ruffin, Dem. Thomas Ruffin, Dem. 
III. William § Ashe, Dem, Warren Winslow, Dem. 
IV. Sion H. Rogers, Whig. L. O’B. Branch, Dem. 
VY. John Kerr, Whig. Edwin G. Reade, K. N. 
VI. R. C. Puryear,Whig. Richard C. Puryear, K. N. 
VII. Burton Craige,Dem. Burton Craige, Dem. 
VU. T. L. Clingman, Dem. Thos, L. Clingman, Dem. 


From Tennessee we have but a single report touching 
Congress, and that is that Felix K. Zollicoffer is elected in 
the Eighth, and Thomas Rivers in the Tenth District. 
Zollicoffer is in the XX XIIId Congress as a Whig; now he 
makes his appearance as a Know Nothing. Rivers is 
K. N., and takes the place of Frederick P. Stanton, a 
prominent Democrat. 

Morehead, the K. N. candidate for Governor of Kentucky 
has gained his election. 

The official summing up of the vote of Virginia at the late 
election, with the exception of six counties, shows the fol- 
lowing majorities for three democratic candidates of the 
State ticket: 











AXXIVth Congress. 


Mr, Wise, for Governor) sicntittss «oraaleewsscinete 10,073 
Mr. McComas, Lieutenant-Governor, .......... 11,229 
Mr. Bocock, Attorney-General, .............0- 12,0382 


Here it will be observed that Mr. Wise falls more than a 
thousand behind his associate for Lientenant Governor, and 
some two thousand behind Mr. Bocock for Attorney- 
General. 


John A. Winston, (Dem.,) is eléeted Governor of Alabhma 
by about 5,000 majority over Geo. D. Shortridge, (Know 
Nothing.) His majority is about 5,000, probably over. For 
Congress, the new Delegation compares with its predecessor 
as follows: 

Dist. New Members, 

I. Perey Walker, K. N. 

II, Eli Shorter, 

III. Sampson W. Harrison, 
IV. William R. Smith, N. K. 

VY. George 8. Houston. 

VI. W. R. W. Cobb. W. BR. W. Cobb. 
VII. James F. Dowdell. James F, Dowdell. 


The Legislature is Democratic, and will re-elect Gov. 
Benj. Fitzpatrick, or elect some one of like polities to the 
United States Senate. 


Last House. 
Philip Phillips. 
James Abercrombie. 
Sampson W. Harrison. 
William R. Smith. 
George 8. Houston. 


Arratrs or Kansas.—The Kansas matters are 
assuming a decidedly interesting shape. Gov. Reeder hay- 
ing convened the Legislature elected last fall, they met at 
Shawnee Mission; and the first thing done was to reject all 
members except those elected by the Missourians! The 
Governor hereupon refused to recognize the body as a 
Legislature at all, and refused to go to the place where the 
Legislature was held. 

The Governor delivered his Message to the Legislature of 
that Territory on the 12th ult. He contends for the right of 
the people to settle their own affairs, uninfiuenced by other 
States; says the Territorial Legislature may act on the 
question of slavery to a limited and partial extent, and tem- 
porarily regulate it in the Territory; shows what laws are 
now in force; directs attention to a definition of the boun- 
daries of counties and districts, and the qualifications of 
voters; recommends a stringent Liquor Law on account of 
the Indians; thinks that a light tax only is required; con- 
tends that pre-emptions may be taxed; recommends the 
immediate establishment of a seat of government, and an- 
nounces that the population of the territory is 8,383 females 
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and 5,133 males. The Legislature fixed on Shawnee Mis- 
sion as the temporary seat of government. The Governor 
vetoed the same, when the Legislature passed it over the 
veto, and adjourned to meet at Shawnee Mission. 

The President has since removed Goy. Reeder, and ap- 
pointed the Hon, John L. Dawson, of Pennsylvania, Gover- 
nor of Kansas in his place. Mr. Dawson was an effective 
member of the last Congress, and voted for the Nebraska- 
Kansas bill. He is also known as a strenuous advocate of 
the policy of giving homesteads to actual settlers, and intro- 
duced a bill for that purpose, which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but failed to obtain the sanction of the Senate. 
Mr. Dawson haying declined accepting the office, Hon. 
Wilson Shannon, late Governor of Ohio, has been appointed 
by the President. Mr. Shannon was elected Governor of 
Ohio in 1842 by 3,443 over Thomas Corwin, whig. In 1853 
he was elected to Congress from the Seventeenth district, 
by about 1,100 majority over Hollister, whig. 

The Missourians held a State Convention in respect to 
Kansas and slavery, called by the friends of Atchison, at 
Lexington, on 12th July, Resolutions were introduced, re- 
questing the Legislature of Missouri to pass acts retaliatory 
upon, and discriminating against the products of the States 
of Massachusetts, Vermont, and Michigan. President Shan- 
non, of the Missouri University, by invitation, delivered an 
address, setting forth the Bible argument in favor of slavery. 
His speech was very ultra and inflammatory. There was 
much excitement, and some of the propositions offered at 
the meeting were strongly objected to. A platform was 
finally adopted, with the following declarations: The agita- 
tion of the slavery question in Congress or the several 
States must finally result in a dissolution of the Union; the 
resolutions of non-slaveholding States not to admit another 
slave State is a declaration of hostility to the Constitution ; 
the diffusion of slavery tends to meliorate the condition of 
the slave. Resolutions were also adopted calling for legis- 
lation within the Constitution, against the products and 
merchandise of Massachusetts and other Northern States, 
that practically nullify the fugitive law, and for the sup- 
pression of abolition and free soil publications and opinions, 


Mrs. Roprnson.—The Governor has commuted 
the sentence or Henrietta Robinson from hanging to im- 
prisonment for life in the State Prison at Sing-Sing. Judge 
Harris, before whom she was tried, as we understand, ad- 
vised a commutation of her punishment. The Sheriff and 


» Physician of the jail, who have had her under their charge, 


seeing and conversing with her daily for two years, both 
declare, by affidavits, that they believe her to be insane. 
Her counsel and other respectable citizens of Troy, who 
have had means of forming a correct qpinion, certify to the 
same fact. We presume it was on the ground that an insane 
person ought not to be executed, that the Governor inter- 
fered. Mrs. R. took her final departure for Sing-Sing on 
Saturday afternoon in charge of the Sheriff Previous to 
leaving the jail she threw out of the gratings of her window 
several articles of her wearing apparel to a crowd of young 
girls who had gathered in front of the jail, and who live in 
the block of wooden buildings immediately opposite that 
building. For an hour previous to her departure, she was 
busily engaged in packing up a small bundle which she 
took with her, and in decking herself out in her best clothes 
for the trip she was about to make. She was neatly dressed 
in black silk, and with her face wreathed in smiles, looked 
blooming and happy. An hour or two before she left she 
had completely recovered from the disappointment she ex- 
perienced when she first learned that her taste for a tragic 
execution scene had been nipped in the bud by the commu- 
tation of her sentence by the Governor. She was in excel- 
lent spirits just before she started, and said that any change 
from the monotony of the room in which she had so long 
been imprisoned would be a relief to her. She joked and 
talked freely, but somewhat incoherently. On her way to 
prison her mind seemed to wander, and at times she im- 
agined herself on the way to Quebec. Whenshe arrived at 
Sing-Sing, she seemed disappointed at being compelled to 
stop there, declaring that they had not yet arrived at Que- 
bee, and insisting on going on until they arrived there. 
When conveyed to prison, she seemed to have no concep- 
tion of the character of the spot to which she was assigned, 
or of the fate which awaited her. She for along time refused 
to answer any question put to her by the keeper, or to com- 
municate with those having the prisoners in charge. We 
understand that she evinced stronger evidences of insanity 
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during this trip than she ever has to the Sheriff before. 
Since her arrival at Sing-Sing, she has behaved with great 
propriety, and promises to make a useful member of the 
institution. a 

Murper anp Lyncuinec.—A terrible murder 
was committed on the Ist of August, at West-Bend, Wis- 
consin, on afamily named Meyer, by George De Bar, a native 
of Cayuga County, N. Y. 

On the 81st Meyer, who owed De Bar $1 50, for which he 
was directed to call on the next Sunday, informed a Mr. 
Young, in the presence of De Bar, that he had just sold a 
yoke of oxen for $60. On the next night at 11 o’clock De 
Bar went to Meyer's house and demanded his $1 50. In the 
conversation Meyer proposed to give De Bar a drink of beer, 
and went down cellar to get it. On returning from the 
cellar, and when about half his body was above the floor, 
he handed the beer to De Bar, who took it in his left hand, 
at the same time striking Meyer on his head with some 
weapon he had in his right. Meyer fell down the cellar, but 
soon arose and had another scuffle with De Bar, who struck 
him several more blows. Meyer caught him by the hair, 
but was soon obliged to let go his hold. In the meantime 
Meyer's wife had got up from bed and started for help. 
De Bar gave chase, and caught her a short distance from the 
house, where he inflicted several dangerous wounds on her 
throat and neck with a knife, and, as is supposed, left her 
for dead. He then went again to the house, saw Meyer, 
and gave him chase. Meyer secreted himself in a corn 
field, and thereby evaded another assault. De Bar’s atten- 
tion was next directed to Paul Winderling, who was also in 
the field, shrieking for assistance. De Bar caught him but 
a short distance from the place where was secreted Mr. 
Meyer. The lad called on Meyer for help, exclaiming: 

“ John! John, help me, or I shall be murdered !” 

But Meyer was stunned, and too weak or frightened to 
help. He then intreated his murderer to spare him, saying: 

“Oh, George! don’t kill me—let me live !—don’t kill me!” 

But his entreaties were unheeded. With a pocket knife 
the brute, demon-like, cut his throat, inflicting a deadly 
wound! Meyer then started across the fields for the 
house of a neighbor, where he arrived without being further 
molested. Here he found his wife, who had just arrived, 
having sufliciently regained her strength to walk the 
distance. The alarm was then given, and the house was 
found in flames, and the murderer gone. The murderer 
was soon after arrested, and Wednesday, Aug. 8, 1855, 
Judge Larabee held a special term of his Court. The Grand 
Jury brought in a true bill of murder in the first degree, 
when the prisoner was remanded to jail to await his trial. 

The Guards and Milwaukee company then followed after 
their officers to escort him to the jail. The mob made a rush, 
and mixed up among the officers, constables, sheriffs, and 
military, and thus pushed pell-mell, yelling, screaming, and 
ordering out of the room; down the stairs, and into the 
square in front of the Court-House. The mob swayed to 
and fro for two or three minutes, and he was under the 
control of theavengers. Another moment, and with sticks, 
knives, stumps, stones, and dirks, he had received many 
wounds, which would have probably proved mortal, They 
then hitehed a rope to his feet, and dragged him at a fast 
pace about a half a mile through the main street of the vil- 
lage to a tree in front of Weil’s Mill, and suspended his 
mangled, torn, and bleeding body by the feet for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. The rope was then cut, and he was again 
dragged across the bridge to the east side of the river. Some 
of the party then seeing that he yet breathed, pounded him 
again with clubs. He was then hung once more to a tree, 
and shot three times. This Jast time he was hung by the 
neck. The mob then left, when Sheriff Spinharney and W. 
P. Barnes took him down, washed and buried him in the 
graveyard at Barton. 

Sart Laxge.—Advices from Salt Lake to June 
6th, state that the prospects of bread stuffs in the Valley are 
quite gloomy, and that the grasshoppers are destroying the 
crops to an alarming extent, causing the people to feel 
greatly discouraged. The nearest point from which they 
can procure supplies is San Bernardino, eight hundred miles 
distant. It is feared there will be a great deal of suffering 
this winter, as the emigration from the East, already on the 
road to the Lake, is very large. A party of twelve arrived 
here on the 4th, on their way to the States. They came 
over the Northern route, having crossed the mountains in 
the latter part of April. Tbey had fine weather during the 
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journey, and report fifty men on the read, and that six hun- 
dred to one thousand will return over the overland route 
this season. The Eastern Mail arrived on the 5th. There 
was no overland emigration on the route to California and 
Oregon. 


Tan New Secretary of LeEGATION TO CHINA. 
—Mr. 8. Wells Williams, the recently appointed Secretary 
of Legation to China, is said to be the best living scholar of 
the Chinese language out of China. Attorney-General 
Cushing found him of great service at the time of his mission 
to China. Mr. Williams has besides been very useful to all 
our ministers in that country, from his thorough understand- 
ing of the language and character of the people. But Mr. 
Williams has a claim beyond that of being a Chinese scholar. 
Some ten or twelve years since, he accompanied some Ja- 
panese seamen picked up at sea, and sent by Messrs. Oli- 
phant & Co., in one of their ships to Japan. They were not 
permitted to land, or even to put the Japanese on shore, but 
were fired into and driven off. Returning to Canton, Mr. 
Williams kept the Japanese with him, taught them English, 
and learned through them the language of Japan. When 
Commodore Perry sailed on his late mission from Canton, 


he took Mr. Williams with him as his interpreter, and ful- | 


filled his mission with great usefulness and credit. 

For Barrixs’ Bay.—We understand that the 
ship Congress 2d, of New Bedford, now fitting for a whal- 
ing voyage, is bound to Baffins’ Bay. The fitting of ships 
for that whaling ground is of very infrequent occurrence 
among our merchants. A number of vessels for such voy- 
ages have, however, been fitted at New London, within the 
past few years. The Congress will cruise in the Bay during 
the season, and then make her way to the sperm whaling 
grounds. 


SreampoaT Cotiiston—Loss or Ten Lives.— 
The steamer General McDonald, while on an excursion 
to Cape May, came in collision with the schooner A. G. 
Pease, about 9 o’clock, off Lazaretto, The schooner struck 
the steamer on the larboard side—raking her wheel-house, 
&e., completely aft. Some eight or ten persons who were 
in the barber-shop at the time were swept overboard and 
drowned. The schooner sustained little injury, but the 
steamer was damaged to the extent of about $2,000. Most 
of the passengers being strangers, it is impossible to give 
the names of the lost, or the exact number. Accounts 
agree that ten or twelve persons were in the barber-shop at 
the time of the accident, all of whom must have been 
crushed or thrown overboard. The steamer struck the 
schooner on the larboard side, and the boom of the latter 
entered the barber-shop, crushing everything in its course, 
carrying away the wheel-house and all the rooms on that 
side of the steamer. The McDonald had 150 passengers on 
board, and designed taking a Jarge number on board at 
Neweastle. The schooner showed alight, but the night 
was so very dark and stormy that it deceived the pilot as to 
his distance from the steamer. 


Frigutrut Expioston aT WILMINGTON.—Three 
of Garesche’s powder mills, near Wilmington, Del., exploded 
on Friday morning, Aug. 8, about 8 o’clock. The explosion, 
which seemed to conyulse heaven and earth, announced 
that another of those fearful accidents had taken place 
which can only result from the ignition of an immense quan- 
tity of the most dangerous material in existence. Several 
tons of gunpowder had in fact exploded, scattering death 
and desolation around. ‘Trees, buildings, fences, were 
leveled with the earth, and every movable object was 
dashed to an immense distance, and shattered in its flight. 
The sight presented, when the catastrophe was fully evident, 
was pitiable indeed. It has been ascertained that not less 
than four persons were killed outright. These were Joseph 
Duplane, Francois Fischer, Eugene Perie, (all Frenchmen 
by birth,) who were in the mill when the explosion occurred, 
and a boy fourteen years of age, who was riding past. The 
name of this last victim was John Pugh. Among those who 
were seriously injured was Thomas Mullen, whose shoulder 
was dislocated, and two men, whose names could not be as- 
certained, were dreadfully wounded. Their injuries are of 
the most serious character, one not being expected to live. 





Rior at Lovisvitte.—A dreadful riot took 
place at Louisville, Ky., during the election week in Aug. 
Some drunken or otherwise reckless men, said to be Irish 
or Germans, fired at a carriage containing two Americans, 
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one of whom was wounded. A policeman and two citizens 
interfered, and they also were fired at and wounded. A 
crowd assembled, sacked the house whence the shots were 
fired, and beat two of the Germans found in it almost to 
death. Other houses were sacked, a brewery burned, a 
great number of foreigners terribly beaten, and one Irish- 
man shot so that he died in afew hours afterward. In con- 
sequence of a slight injury to an American by a shot from 
a street near the burning brewery, the Irishman who was 
said to have fired it was captured, beaten, and then killed 
by ashot, It was proposed to sack the Catholic Cathedral, 
but the Mayor persuaded the crowd to desist. There was 
now a cessation, and the Americans were about putting up 
their cannon, which they had dragged about but not used, 
when there came rumors of more firing from the Irish 
houses in another quarter. The first step was to hang an 
Irishman charged with shooting an American. Meanwhile 
the firing continuing, the crowd attacked the Irish houses, 
set them on fire, and killed anumber of the inmates, besides 
burning to death many others. One woman was killed. 
The number roasted is stated at from fifteen to twenty. 
This was the general result of Monday’s work. On Tuesday 
the city was in constant excitement, but no more blood was 
shed. An extra police force was organized. The Catholic 
Bishop disclaimed all sympathy with or knowledge of the 
attacks upon Americans, and called upon his people tokeep 
the peace. The authorities seem to haye made no attempt 
to stop the bloodshed until it was all over. 





Procress or Mormonism.—Twenty-five years 
ago the “Prophet” Joseph Smith organized the Mormon 
Church with six members, At the present time the Church 
in Utah Territory contains three Presidents, seyen apostles, 
two thousand and twenty-six “seventies,” seven hundred 
and fifteen high-priests, nine hundred and ninety-four 
elders, five hundred and fourteen priests, four hundred and 
seventy-one teachers, two hundred and twenty-seven dea- 
cons, besides the usual ratio of persons in training for the 
ministry, but not yet ordained, and four hundred and eighty 
nine missionaries abroad. During the six months ending 
with the beginning of April last, nine hundred and sixty- 
five children were born in the territory of Utah, two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight persons died, four hundred and 
seyenty-nine were baptized in the Mormon faith, and eighty- 
six were excommunicated from the church. 


Tur Greytown Arrair.—The sufferers by the 
bombardment of Greytown have arrived at Washington to 
“present their claims before the Court of Claims, and that 
those claims amount to about jive millions of dollars ! 
Lares Discount.—The entire property of the 
Vermont Central Railroad Company, which has cost about 
nine millions of dollars, is now selling in the market, ac- 
cording to the prices of First and Second Mortgage Bonds 
and stock, at less than one miilion of dollars. 


Troy AND GREENFIELD Rar~roap.—At a meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Troy and Greenfield Railroad, 
held in Boston, the contract with Mr. Serrell for building 
the Troy and Greenfield Railroad and the Tunnel, was 
finally completed. Men will now be soon at work on every 
section of the road. Rooms have been hired, and are being 
fitted up in the Mansion House Block, in Greenfield, as busi- 
ness offices for Mr. Serrell and the Engineers on the road. 


Tar Unirep Srares Bank.— The Philadelphia 
papers announce that the Trustees of the Bank of the United 
States will make their final dividend on the 20th September, 
when the concern will cease in any shape to exist. It has 
taken fourteen years to wind up the concern, and at the end 
the stockholders lose all, and the other creditors get little. 

Van Burrn.—The Ex-President, accompanied 
by Major Van Buren, his eldest son, has arrived in Kinder- 
hook from Europe, after an absence of over two years, in 
the enjoyment of excellent health. On the Sunday after his 
return, he attended the Episcopal church, and on Monday 
evening the Valatie Band visited his residence and wel- 
comed his return home by a serenade. 

Groton Liprary.—The town of Groton, Mass., 
has now a library worth $10,000, Abbott Lawrence having 
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given half that sum to the object, on condition that the town 
would raise the other half. ? 


Fatt or Srocks.—* Riches take wings and fly 
away.” The truth of this axiom was fully exemplified a 
short time since, by the perusal of a private schedule of 
railroad stocks and bonds belonging to an individual, and 
valued eighteen months ago at a little over $374,000, the 
market value of which to-day is only about $113,000, show- 
ing a depreciation of $261,000 in one year and a half, besides 
the loss of interest, is. 2 

A CLERGYMAN AND HIS DavcuTer Drownep 
AT Conrey Istanp.—The beach near the Oceanic House on 
Coney Island was on the 25th of July made the scene of a 
most distressing calamity. It appears that a party of four 
persons, consisting of the Rey. J. H. Elliot, of Williams- 
burgh, his daughter, Mr. Thomas Gibbons, and a Miss East- 
man, went in bathing while the tide was on the ebb, and, 
through ignorance or carelessness of this fact, ventured too 
far, and were carried out by the undertow, which is very 
powerful at certain times on this beach. Two young men 
who chanced to be near at hand succeeded in rescuing Mr. 
Gibbons and Miss Eastman, but Mr. Elliot and his daughter 
perished before assistance could reach them. 


OCrysTaL Patace AMERICANIZED.—The Crystal 
Palace, admired for its beautifully light, and yet very strong 
structure, has performed in part that for which it was cre- 
ated—that is, to exhibit to all the world useful and beauti- 
ful works in manufactures and art, all combining to show 
the wonderful resources of men in useful operation. After 
that grand exposition of the works of the old world as well 
as the new one, it is now to contain the works of America 
exclusively. In October next, it will be the place for the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Fair of the Americen Institute. 
Our citizens will prepare the exposition of exclusively 
American genius and industry. Every new or improved 
article never before exhibited will be there for inspection. 
We say thus much about it in order that our American 
workers in iron and wood, and cotton and wool—all the 
great class who sustain the whole by their farms and gar- 
dens,—may have time to prepare for this fall festival, so 
easily accessible by sea, by river, and by railroad,to our whole 
united people. Be nial 

A GATHERING OF BOOKSELLERS.—Arrangements 
are being made to gather to this city, in the coming autumn, 
all the authors and publishers in the United States of any 
distinction. It is intended to entertain them at a grand 
temperance banquet at the Irving, or some suitable place, 
and to make the affair the occasion of a grand display of 
the literary wealth and talent of the country. The enter- 
tainment will be given under the auspices of the New York 
Booksellers’ Association, but the expenses will be defrayed 
by private subscription. 


ACCIDENT TO THE Hon. CHARLES SUMNER.— 
The Hon. Charles Sumner, who has been travelling in the 
West, recently came near losing his life. In going up the 
Mississippi, on the Iowa side, to take a boat somewhere 
near Rock Island, he hired a man to drive him for some fif- 
teen miles ina buggy. The horse was only three years old, 
the man very careless, and the road almost impassable. In 
consequence of the breaking of one of the shafts, the horse 
became unmanageable and broke away at a furious speed, 
Mr. Sumner had sufficient presence of mind to cling firmly 
to the buggy, although feeling that a precipitation down an 
embankment or a collision was unavoidable; and the latter 
catastrophe really came to pass. The buggy was dashed 
against the projecting rails of a zig-zag fence with such tre- 
mendous force, that it whirled some ten or twelve feet into 
the air, and turning several complete somersets, came down 
upon the ground with Mr. Sumner under its wreck. For- 
tunately, the shock had detached the horse from the buggy, 
and Mr. Sumner had not attempted to leap. The fall 
stunned him, and it was impossible for him to extricate 
himself until a party in another vebicle came to his assist- 
ance. His leg proved severely bruised, and one of his toes 
very badly crushed. He still walks quite lame. 


—_— 


Cuariry at Home.—Edward E. Powers, of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., who died suddenly of disease of the heart at 
Chicago, Ill, on the 12th ult., aged 62 years, was a native of 
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Bernardston, in Franklin County, and though long a resi- 
dent of Georgia; where, by trade, he had amassed a fortune, 
he ever preserved a deep personal interest in his native vil- 
lage, and frequently made it the theatre of his benevolence. 
He has now forever associated his name with it, by leaving 
by his will $10,000 as a permanent school-fund for that 
town, the income of one-half of which goes to the support 
of a high or grammar-school, and the other half to the com- 
mon schools, always provided that the town itself raises 
$300 a year for the same purposes. He also left $10,000 to 
the Female Orphan Asylum of Columbus, Ga. 


Deatu or Mr. James Sixx Bucsincuam.—This 
well-known lecturer and writer died on Saturday, June 30, 
at his residence, Stanhope Lodge, Upper Avenue-road, Lon- 
don, Eng., after a severe and protracted illness. Not many 
months since, the deceased commenced an “Autobiography,” 
which promised to be exceedingly voluminous. The por- 
tion published sufficed to show that the career of the author 
had been singularly checkered and adventurous. Mr. Buck- 
ingham was in his early days at sea in an humble capacity. 
He afterward became connected with journalism in India, 
travelled over the greater part of the world, and returning 
to England, acquired some fame as a lecturer, and grew con- 
spicuous by his connection with various philanthropic 
schemes, many of which were looked on as impracticable. 
In 1832, he was elected member of parliament for Sheffield, 
and continued to represent that constituency until 1537, 
While in parliament, he was active in promoting the tem- 
perance movement, and was instrumental in obtaining the 
committee at whose instance the well-known medical evi- 
dence respecting intoxicating liquors was collected. His 
connection with the British and Foreign Institute, and the 
ridicule with which many of his proceedings were visited 
by Punch, will not be forgotten. Lately, since his name 
was placed on the pension list, Mr. Buckingham has not 
taken an active part in public life. As a lecturer, he pos- 
sessed many advantages, his yoice and manner being ex- 
tremely well suited for oratorical display. He was also 
fluent and animated, and gifted with a lively imagination. 
He died in his sixty-ninth year. 


Deatu or Hon Apsorr Lawrence.—The death 
of Hon. Abbott Lawrence took place at,Boston on’Saturday, 
August 19, His health had long been in a precarious state, 
and for several weeks past no hopes had been entertained of 
his recovery. A biographical sketch of this eminent mer- 
chant, politician, and philanthropist, with a portrait and 
phrenologi:al character, will be given in our next number. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue last advices from the seat of war furnish 
no intelligence of the progress of the Allies towards the re- 
duction of Sebastopol. There has been some heavy firing 
on the part of the besiegers, but without effect, and they 
had betaken themselves to building extensive new works 
to bear upon the Malakoff and Redan. On their part, the 
Russians were not inactive, having created equally strong 
and additional defences in the rear of the menaced fortifica- 
tions. There is no indication of any design of the Allies to 
attack the Russian army in the field. Powerful Russian 
reinforcements are approaching, and twenty thousand men 
have been ordered from Marseilles to the Crimea, The 
Allies have broken up a bridge of boats at Genitchi; but 
it does not appear that it is the bridge by which the Rus- 
sians have brought supplies across the Putrid Sea into the 
Crimea. Omer Pacha has gone back to Constantinople, it 
is said, to endeavor to have his army transferred from the 
Crimea either back to the Principalities or to Asia. Gen. 
Simpson, the British commander, has also asked to be re- 
called—a sure sign that he considers the expedition hope- 
less. The Bashi-Bazouks collected near Constantinople 
under the British General Beatson have revolted, at his 
attempt to subject them to Western discipline, and commit- 
ted some horrible excesses. In Asia the Russians have 
withdrawn from before Kars, which they were besieging, 
whether on account of a Circassian demonstration in their 
rear, or to attack Erzeroum, is not certain. At Tripoli the 


Arabs have revolted against the Bey and driven him out of 


the city. Lord Raglan has been duly buried in England, 

and in France the loan of 750 million francs is all taken. 
From the rest of Europe there is no exciting news, The 

Spanish insurrection is over. In Austria, Napoleon's recent 








bitter speech has caused some feeling, but nothing very 
serious seems likely to come of it. 

The latest news from Spain is important. It is confidently 
stated from Madrid that, on the 4th inst., the Spanish Goy- 
ernment decided to give formal adhesion to the Western 
Powers, and to send to the Crimea twenty-five thousand 
men, to be paid and outfitted by France and England. The 
official Gazette totally denies this statement, while the 
Epoca and other journals as firmly maintain its truth, and 
add that the project will encounter great opposition in the 
Cortes. In return for this accession, Napoleon promises to 
put down all attempts against the throne of Isabella. The 
present visit of the King of Portugal to London is said to 
be with the view of including Portugal in the alliance. 








Piterary Aotrees. 


—— 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evrorean Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
All letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed 
to FowLer AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 











Lectures AND MisceLtantes. By Henry James. 
New York: Fowier anp WELLS. [12mo, pp. 442. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Henry James is one of the foremost thinkers of this age, 
and his books will be read and admired by appreciating 
thousands in this and other lands, when most of the works 
which to-day are floating so bravely on the tide of news- 
paper puffery shall have been buried beneath centuries of 
oblivion. They find now “fit audiences, though few,” 
among the liberal, the thoughtful, and the progressive. 
They combine great depth and originality of thought, with 
remarkable clearness, vigor, and polish of style, anda hearty 
earnestness and uncompromising honesty of purpose, which 
are as refreshing and attractive as they are rare. They are 
full of thought, but they suggest even more than they ex- 
press. They are not books to be thrown aside with the 
first reading. The volume before us is made up, as its title 
indicates, of miscellaneous papers, in the form of lectures 
and essays. The former were delivered in New York in 
the winter of 1850-51, and attracted a geod deal of attention 
at the time. The topics discussed by Mr. James are gene- 
rally social, political, or theological, but he examines all 
these subjects from a stand-point far above those from which* 
parties, sects, and schools get their partial and one-sided 
views. We give the heads of his chapters: ‘‘ Democracy 
and its Issues ;” “Property as a Symbol;” “The Principle 
of Universality in Art;” “The Old and New Theology ;” 
“The Scientifie Accord of Natural and Revealed Religion;” 
“The Laws of Creation;” “Burkeley and his Critics ;” 
“God ;” “Man;” Responsibility ;” “Morality ;” “A Very 
Long Letter ;” “Spiritual Rappings;”’ ‘“Intemperance ;" 
“Christianity.” To all thinkers and lovers of free thought 
and honest expression, we commend the writings of Henry 
James, and particularly the volume under notice.—Life 
Lilustraisd, rss Wy 
Arcuy Moors, THe WuHitTs SLave; or, Memoirs 

of a Fugitive. By Richard Hildreth. New York and 

Auburn: Miller, Orton, and Mulligan, [12mo, pp. 408. 

Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25. 

This is a new edition of an anti-slavery novel, originally 
published anonymously in 1836, when it attracted consider- 
able attention. It now appears with a new Introduction, 
and with the author's name upon the title-page. Mr. 
Hildreth is well known as a writer of great vigor and 
earnestness. His ‘‘Despotism in America,” and “History 
of the United States,” are works widely read and appre- 
ciated. The book before us is the result of the author's 
observations and reflections during a residence in the South, 
and is one of the best works of its class, 


Tas Youxa Woman’s Boox or Heatta. By Dr. 
Wm. A. Alcott. New York and Auburn: Miller, Orton, 
and Mulligan. [12mo, pp. 311; price, prepaid by mail, $1.] 
Dr. Alcott’s books are almost as numerous as those of 

G. P. R. James, whose prolificness has passed into a proverb, 

and it is not surprising that both sometimes repeat them- 

selves. Well, the doctor's books are in the main excellent, 
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and we hope he will live to write at least a dozen more. 
His main object in this volume is to teach young women 
how to preserve health. A more important subject can 
claim the attention of no writer on hygiene. The work is 
eminently practical in its character, and most of its rules 
and hints are sound and valuable. 


NatronaL GeoGrapuicaL Serims.—A. §. Barnes 
& Co. have issued the third number of their Geographical 
Series, It is entitled “ An Improved System of Geography, 
by Francis McNally.” It has some advantages over any 
work of the kind with which we are acquainted, and we 
cordially recommend it to all who are interested in educa- 
tion. 

T. S. Arruur’s Novets.—T. B. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia, has just issued another novel by T. 8. Arthur, 
entitled, “Trial and Triumph; or, Firmness in the House- 
hold,” which he sells for 25 cents. 


A CORRESPONDENT thinks we have misconceived 
and misstated the positions and doctrines of Strauss as set 
forth in his Life of Jesus. We are aware that our notice 
was too brief to permit a full statement, but we deem it 
correct as far asit goes. But our correspondent says; 

“Strauss attempts to criticize the miraculous conception, 
birth, life, death, and resurrection, nay, even the very per- 
sonal existence of Jesus, into the “ airy nothing” into which 
the mythological gods of antiquity vanish. under the same 
ordeal, The humanitarian or moral doctrines of Christian- 


ity, however, the learned author admits, are eternal truths, 
above the assaults of criticism.” 





Mort Lasor Savep.—We invite attention to 
the advertisement of “ Bowen's Self-Multiplier,” which is 
now ready for distribution. Most of the inventions of the 
age are designed to facilitate or annihilate physical labor. 
The hand, the foot, and the physical man in general are 
aided by machinery, but the head is less attended to. The 
accountant must go through with his multiplications and 
divisions in the good old way, unless versed in logarithms, 
or made to rely on prepared tables in cases of interest, dis- 
count, and the like, which necessity has prepared. 

But this little invention, while it comes within the scope 
of quite young intellects, in many cases saves months of 
wearisome toil. Yet it does not do everything. The pur- 
poses for which it is designed are generally specified, with 
the privilege of each individual to extend the application 
of the system as far as his inclination or interest may dic- 
tate. 

We would enumerate a few of the classes of persons who 
need it: 

1. All such as are called upon to make out taxes, such as 
assessors, Supervisors, School officers, &c. 

2. Those who are required to apportion money or quanti- 
ties of any kind. This class would embrace those who 
make out dividends on stock, as well as all State and town 
school officers and the like. 

8..Those engaged in mercantile business who have long 
and difficult numbers to multiply or divide, when one fac- 
tor remains constant. This class embraces computers of 
canal tolls, accountants in large establishments, ete. 

4, All teachers need it to explain the theory of multipli- 
cation, and to increase the power of their pupils in devising 
ways and means for saving labor and lengthening life. 

5. Everybody that can read and understand, wants it for 
the pleasure of investigating it, and the preparation to use 
it if occasion should require it. 

For sale by FowLzer anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York. Price of Pamphlet, Blocks, and Blanks, $1; of 
Pamphlet alone, 25 cents. 

THE PIONEER, OR CatirornrA Montuty MaGa- 
ZINE.—We have been agreeably surprised by the examina- 
tion of this excellent periodical, published at San Francisco 
by our friends and agents, Le Count & Strong. In mechan- 
ical execution it compares well with any of the publica- 
tions of the Atlantic States, and its contents will suffer in 
comparison with none. John Phenix, whose sayings have 
been copied everywhere, is a regular contributor. The 
editor's table contains much that is “rich, rare and racy.” 
Friend Clarke, of the Knickerbocker,—you have a competi- 
tor in the Pioneer. 


i ee 


GENIUS oF THE West.—An original magazine 


of Western literature is published monthly at Cincinnati by 
Wm. T. Coggershall, for one dollar a year, and is well worth 
9, 


the money. 
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GRAVEL WALT.. 


Tor MrtrHop or Maxine anp SErtinc WINDOW AND 
Door Frames.—Make box frames for weights as for brick 
walls, with this difference: nail on the back of the frame a 
rough piece of plank, 1 or 134 inch wide, to serve as an an- 
chor in the wall; this should be done before the frame is 
put together, and nailed from the back board into the an- 
chor, as the board is thinner than the latter, and there will 
be no danger of the points of the nails coming in contact 
with the weights, as if done otherwise. 

On the outer and inner side of the frame, at the back cor- 
ners, next to the wall, tack a rough board on an angle of 45 














deg., of sufficient width (with these and the frame) to fill 
the boards that support the wall; these splay boards, as I 
call them, should be levelled to fit the outside boards, if not 
the frame, and be put on the top as well as the sides. 

I would advise to leave the siil out of the frame, and only 





stay it with a strip until the wall is finished, for this reason. , 


If the sill is in, you will be under the necessity of cutting the 
box boards and let the sill project through them, which you 
will find very inconvenient (when the wall is above the 
window) to fit pieces to fill the holes; and it will be almost 
a miracle if they should come right for the upper windows. 
By observing the above directions, you will avoid all ham- 
mering on the frames before the wall has become hard, 
which should at all times be avoided, 

For door frames, take plank of any thickness you like, in 
width twice the thickness of your doors; if you bead or 
chamfer the corners, of course you must allow in width 
and thickness sufficient for that; then anchor and put on 
the splay boards, as directed in window frames: this takes 











put one piece each for sides and top, and makes a very 
pretty and neat finish ; whereas. if curned in the old method 
there would be three pieces for every one in this, and com- 
pel you to hammer the wall in putting themup. The splay 
boards remain on the frames until you come to finish, then 
remove them. 

To anchor the upper timbers: When the wall is within 
about two feet of the top, level your timbers for the ceiling 
of the upper rooms ; let them project over the wall, to sup- 
port the cornice; then nail anchors to each timber directly 
over the wall, and fill in the wall around them, and level up 
between. 


CHEERFULNESS. ~ ‘‘ Mirthfulness is understood 
to be an original faculty of the mind, having the power to 
give a peculiar quality to any other faculty with which it is 
combined, a faculty which, like the cuckoo, lives in other 
faculties’ nests. It belongs to that class of faculties which 
have no utility except from the other faculties of the mind. 
There can be no definition of it. The definition of this 
would be nothing more than the individual’s opinion of it. 
Light mingles with and influences the intellectual faculties 
and moral attributes, but seldom consorts with the passions 
or appetites. Laughter arises from the perceptive faculties, 
those which, when tinged with mirth, give everything with 
which they meet an air of ludicrousness. That which is 
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styled refined or intellectual mirth, is a combination of 
mirth with the reflective faculties. It is the result of a dis- 
similarity of certain things upon which the mind is reflect- 
ing. 

“Among the many devils which possess us, the devil 
care is the most troublesome. He is a low-browed person- 
age, and seeks no good. Sorrows are ennobling, but not 
so care. It has no faith, nor hope, nor trust, nor love. It 
pesters the whole of life. It broods troubles and trials until 
the sun can never clear them up. When it touches labor, 
it becomes weary. It touches poverty, and it stands forth 
mildewed like blasted corn. 

“ Sorrow hath slain its thousands, but care has slain its tens 
of thousands. It is the rust that has tarnished and eat the 
blade. Sorrows are like the princes in the East, who dug 
wells in the wilderness for those who come after them, but 
care only digs the pits. Cursed be care, and let all the 
people say Amen. Let those who wear its sackcloth take 
it off, and let those who have buckled it to their girdles put 
it far from them. What does care do? It does nothing 
but throw gravel among the machinery and dust in the 
eyes, and converts the honest sorrow of a bereaved heart 
into selfish murmurings and dissatisfaction. Cursed be care 
in the field, in the street, in the hut, and in the mansion, 
and blessed be the spirit of mirth that brings with it light 
to the eye, hope to the heart, and strength to the hand,”— 
Beecher. 

TREES AT THE SrpE oF Rartways.—The Aus- 
trian Government requires the directors of the railways in 
the empire to plant young trees, a description indicated, at 
convenient distances along the line, intending them to re- 
place eventually the posts upon which telegraphic wires are 
at present aflixed. If this plan should be adopted in the 
United States, a graceful tree would take the place and per- 
form the service of the unsightly poles, which are to be seen 
along our railways and public roads, 

Earty CuHorce oF A Pursurr.—A young law- 
yer recently remarked to me, that before he decided in what 
business he would engage, he had serious doubts as to which 
of the three, law, medicine, or agriculture, he would be most 
likely to succeed in. The conflict in his mind caused careful 
self-examination, which resulted in a hearty choice of the 
law ; and he is now on the direct road to prosperity. Simi- 
lar was the experience of the writer, resulting in an equally 
decided choice of agriculture, with results that have fully 
equalled his expectations. As a general rule, 


“ One calling only will one genius fit, 
So broad is art, so narrow human wit.” 


Duty, interest, happiness, all require a considerate answer 
to the great question, “What shall be the business of my 
life?” Drifting into business may do very well, when one 
chances to drift aright; but the thousands who float on to 
sand-bars, from which, if they ever get removed, it is only 
after much delay and toil; and the other thousands who 
drift upon rocks, that sink them at once, or cause them to 
complete their voyage broken and shattered, warn those 
about to start, to consider well the various courses, and 
count the cost.—W. Y. Zvangelist. 

[Now, all this “ drifting” and “ floating” upon “sand-bars” 
and “rocks” may be prevented, when the vessel is well 
piloted. Phrenology is the compass, and will point the 
navigator to whatever port he may wish to sail. With this 
compass, he may pursue his chosen course, with a certainty 
of reaching the haven of success. Withowt it he may indeed 
be “broken and shattered,” and end his early pilgrimage 
without having even tusted of prosperity. In choosing a 
life pursuit, do it on scientific and philosophical principles— 
do it PurrnoLoaicaLty. This is the “ Pole star” set in the 
firmament to direct the steps of humanity aright. Try it, 
ye wanderers, ye complaining ones, it will set yon right in 
the world, and show you the way in which the God of 
nature designed you to go.] 

PracticaL PHRENOLOGY.—A correspondent, 
T. T. H., from Fowler, St. Lawrence County, New York, 
states that he perused with pleasure an article on Phrenol- 
ogy, from the Boston Daily Atlas, which appeared in the 
JuLy number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, but differs 
from the editor, when he says “that he considers it asking 
too much of a young man to require him to lay bare all the 
secrets of his heart before being admitted into business rela- 
tions ; and that an employer might, with less delicacy, de- 
mand the privilege of perusing one’s private letters than a 
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phrenological chart of his character, capacities, and moral 
worth.” 

Our correspondent says, “If I was about to engage in an 
extensive business, I would not employ any man until he 
had first obtained a Phrenological Examination, so that I 
might have a satisfactory assurance of his ability to perform 
the labor for which he offered his services. The time is not 
far distant when a business man will require such evidence 
of capacity and integrity of those seeking employment, and 
when that period arrives, robberies and defalcations will be 
rare occurrences. And the most important result of such 
examinations will be, that no young man will engage in a 
business for which he is not naturally qualified—inyvalu- 
able knowledge to him and his employers.” 

[We may add, for the information of some of our readers, 
who may not be aware of the fact, that we are consulted 
daily, by anxious parents, as to what pursuit in life their 
children owght to follow. There are thousands of families 
in our country who know the uriziry of Phrenology, (and 
we are happy to add, the number is steadily increasing,) that 
would sooner send their children to Sebastopol than to 
assign them a sphere in life without previously consulting 
@ PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST.—EpITORS. | 

EriquETTE oF CHuRcHES. — The New York 
Churchman issues a vermilion edict on the subject of fans 
in churches, which we fear will raise a breeze among our 
fair readers, not altogether calculated to cool them: 

“Tue Usk oF THE FAN in Courcu.—During the heat of 
summer it is no doubt a great luxury. But we are not in 
God's holy temple to think of luxuries—rather of endurance 
and sacrifice. The practice isa mostirreverent one. When 
we go to perform our solemn devotions to God, we are 
not to give way to self-indulgence. It is a profane fa- 
miliarity in the presence of Him who is greatly to be feared 
in the assembly of his saints.” 


Location or Bounty Lanp Warrants.—F rc- 
quent inquiries are made whether bounty land warrants can 
be located in Kansas and Nebraska Territories. We have 
have ascertained by inquiry that they can only be located 
on lands subject to private entry, whereas there are none 
such in the Territories named, and will not be for some 
time to come; but we understand they will be received in 
payment for valid preémption claims in those Territories 
on the completion and return of the surveys, or When the 
claimants are in a condition to prove up their claims, even 
on settlements made prior to the survey.— Washington 
Union. 

CaBBAGES.—The value of cabbages for feeding, 
especially dairy stock, is probably greater than usually sup- 
posed. The field cultivation of this plant is much on the 
increase among the farmers of Great Britain, The amount 
of nutritive matter which is capable of being raised from 
an acre of land under cabbages is, compared with most other 
crops, very large, and with a general knowledge of this fact 
the cultivation of it will be much extended. The lands 
require to be rich, deep and somewhat moist. The rows 
should be at least 30 inches apart, and the plants not less 
than 25 or 26 inches. The two best varieties for field culti- 
vation are the Drumheads and the York. 


— 





Tue Uses or Irnon.—it is really surprising to 
note the multitudinous and rapidly-increasing uses to which 
iron, the most valuable of all metals, is now daily applied. 
We have magnificent iron steamships. We have cradles 
and playthings for babes, made of iron. Some of the most 
beautiful and graceful buildings on Broadway are built of 
iron. Our most substantial bridges are made of iron. Our 
railways, locomotives, agricultural implements, mechanics 
tools, surgical instruments, cooking utensils, and magnetic 
telegraphs, through which we “feel the pulse” and read the 
thoughts of other nations, are made of iron! Indeed, the 
question arises, What may not be made of rron? 

Our next door neighbor, Mr. Jonn B. WioxrrsHam, 812 
Broadway, N. Y., has just issued a large illustrated quarto 
catalogue, which he will send gratis, prepaid, by mail, on 
receipt of a York shilling, or three three-cent postage 
stamps, embracing a list of the articles of his own manu- 
facture, with upward of one hundred and thirty illustrative 
engravings, 

The following list embraces some of the items of iron 
enumerated and illustrated in this new catalogue. 

Ornamental and plain iron railings, of wrought iron, 
wire, or cast iron, for public and private grounds, dwellings, 
public buildings, areas, and stoops, etc., etc. Iron window- 
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guards, for public buildings, hospitals, lunatic asylums, 
private houses, basement windows, etc., etc. Iron gratings 
and railings, for banks, stores, and offices. Iron gates, for 
public parks, churches, and farms. Wire fences, for rail- 
roads, farms, lawns, ete. Wire fence, Wickersham’s patent, 
cannot burn or float. Flat rail cottage fence. Iron bed- 
steads, for dwellings, hospitals, asylums, prisons, etc. French 
wire furniture—washstands, tables, chairs, settees, etc. Cast- 
iron furniture—chairs, settees, tables, blower stands, shovel 
and tongs stands, spittoons, umbrella stands, hat trees, door 
serapers, tables, table pedestals, ete., ete. Wire Nursery 
fenders. Wire nettings, for fences. Garden wire-work— 
arbors, arches, trellis for grape-vines, runners for training 
plants and flowers. Cages. Coal and iron ore screens, for 
screening coal, sand, lime, iron, copper and zine ores, Cast- 
iron fronts, for stores, public and private buildings, cornice, 
lintels, caps, columns, spouts, sills, girders, etc., ete. Horse- 
posts. Wrought-iron doors, shutters, gratings, and railings, 
in fact, all wrought and cast iron works in the before-men- 
tioned branches. 

Besides the above, the illustrated catalogue contains an 
engraved view of Mr. Wickersham’s proposed celestial rail- 
road, to be built in Broadway, which, together with his 
lucid description of the same, will interest all readers. 

The subject is inexhaustible, and we cheerfully leave it in 
the hands of the inventor and manufacturer, to be followed 
up indefinitely, or until “all things” shall be thoroughly 
rronEp !—Life Illustrated. 


A Goop Bustness.—The Editor of The Ethical 
Companion, of OcaLa, Fioripa, gives the following ad- 
vice :— 

“ We notice many advertisements of persous who promise 
for one dollar, or even a smaller sum, to give any one a 
start in a money-making business, very pleasant, and with 
little labor. We doubt such advertisers, and advise our 
readers never to notice them. If any young man, or invalid, 
would like to travel, for health or pleasure, who is not able 
to bear the expense attached thereto, we can readily show 
him how to obviate the difficulty, and make a little to lay 
by. We have been dealing with several book publishers of 
late, and have found the little business of a book and news 
agency quite profitable, that is on asmall scale, as the nature 
of our other business will not admit of our travelling. It 
is not a low business, but, if properly carried out, is a good 
and noble work. 

“Fow Ler AnD Wetts, New York, offer greater induce- 
ments to agents than any of the others we have dealt with, 
and as they stand up to their engagements, we are ready 
to recommend them to any person willing to engage in that 
kind of business. Most of their books are very useful, and 
he who aids in distributing them, aids in spreading m ny 
blessings and comforts. To any person desiring to give the 


business a trial, we can give all necessary information, and’ 


will do so cheerfully.” 

[Before answering any advertisement, in which “great 
inducements” are held out, strangers should first ascertain 
the character of the Advertiser. If he is well-known, and 
every way responsible, there will be no risk; but, on the 
other hand, if he proye to be an imported or domestic 
swindler, the less you have to do with his “ great induce 
ments” the better. 

In the matter of selling Goop Booxs, however, it is quite 
another thing. In this you have a clean, straight-forward, 
honest, and most useful. business, a business, indeed, which 
i8 quite indispensable, For, without books, how are we 
to acquire a knowledge of the arts and sciences, histories, 
biographies, ete,? Young men cannot be more pleasantly 
or profitably employed, than in distributing good books 
among the people everywhere. We shall be happy to fur- 
nish full particulars to all who may feel inclined to engage 
in selling good books. Address FowLer anD WELLS, 308 
Broadway, N. Y. 

To Prevent Fruir Trers rrom Spriirring.— 
For preventing forked fruit trees from splitting under their 
weight of fruit, Isaac Lewis, of Hopkinsville, Ky., has given 
his plan. 

“My plan,” he writes, “which I have followed for thirty 
years, is this: When I find a forked tree that is likely to 
split, I look for a small limb on each fork, and clean them 
of leaves and lateral branches for most of theirlength. I 
then carefully bring them together, and wind them around 
each other from one main limb to the other. In twelve 
months they will have united, and in two years the ends 
can be cut off. This brace will grow as fast as any other 
part of the tree, and is a perfect security from splitting. I 


have them now of all sizes, and I scarcely ever knew one 
to fail to grow.” 


[Would it not be well to pick off a part of the fruit 
from a young tree, which might otherwise be ruined by 
over-bearing? We think much injury results from neglect 
in this respect. When a tree has attained its growth, it 
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may be permitted to ripen a full crop, while a young tree, 
like a child, should not be overtasked.] 


Rep Ham vs. Turoroey.—The Phrenological 
Journal, in an article on temperaments, says, ‘‘We have 
never seen or heard of a red-headed minister, or, rather, 
of a minister possessed of a pure sanguine temperament.” 

Several years ago, a minister was presented to the parish 
church of Crieff, in Scotland. The parishioners objected 
to receiving him, and when the case was tried before the 
presbytery, it was found that their only objection to him 
was that his hair was red. The objection was insuperable. 
He was not received.—Mass. Spy. 

A friend informs us that he is personally acquainted with 
a minister of the Methodist denomination, now in the Bal- 
timore Conference, who has very red hair—a devoted 
Christian, an able and effieient worker in the cause of 
Christ, and one who is universally esteemed and beloved, 
He is smali in stature, quite slim, and very energetic.— 
Highland Eagle. 


Tue Fasntons, By Fanny Fern.—The Phil-. 


adelphia Saturday Hvening Post has the following 
original description :— 

“Who talks of New York taste? Refresh my aching 
eyes, oh, Philadelphia! with a sight of thy broad brims 
and drab bonnets. New York has gone rainbow-mad. 
Dresses with plaids a yard square, or striped like the pen- 
nants of aship. Ridiculous little brimless caps of bonnets, 
loaded with poppies, marigolds, asters, lilacs, roses, wreaths, 
sprays, buds, blossoms, beads, gauze ribbon, plumes, lace, 
spangles, fringe and frippery, ad infinitum. Their wear- 
ers, with forms frightfully compressed between whale- 
bones, no sparkle in their eyes, no spring to their step, 
listless, ennuied, jaded, dead-and-alive specimens of woman- 
hood, utterly incapable of a new sensation, 

“And the men! what shall we say of them? With three 
exceptions, [The Editors and Publishers of the Warsr- 
Curr JourNaL are, doubtless, the three alluded to, Ahem!] 
there is not a handsome man in New York! Epicurean, sen- 
suous, hirsute, wine-bibbing, oyster-fed, cigar-stupefied, 
snake-skin pantalooned bipeds; puffing smoke into ladies’ 
faces, peeping under ladies’ bonnets, and looking as though 
they had exhausted life before they were out of round 
jackets. The sight of Horace Greeley’s clear, child-like 
face, and pure, calm eyes, is as refreshing to the sight in 
Broadway, as the first snow-drop blossom in spring. 
{Hurrah for the old white hat, the old white coat, and 
Horace himself. ] 

“But the New York children? It makes one sigh to 
look at them. These men and women will soon pass away 
—but the little children—they too must be bound, and 
laid on the altar of Fashion—puny, pale-faced and spindle- 
legged, braided, be-curled, be-flounced, corseted, drilled, 
little, sickly automatons, never jumping, never bounding, 
never surprised, never delighted, premature little old men 
and women, 

“The sight of a bouncing country child, full of vitality 
and irrepressible life, with locks full of clover, and cheeks 
full of roses, were worth a long journey to see. 

“ And the shops? Plenty to sell, but nothing to wear— 
plenty of glitter, but no substance ; all expensive, but ut- 
terly unsuitable for good sensible people as are their showy 
wares, beware as you would not lose caste, how you ques- 
tion the price. Nobody but a Bostonian or a Philadel- 
phian, they say, ever does that ! 

Suffer a word of homely advice from the stranger within 
thy gates, oh, New York! Sell thy diamonds, and sweeten 
thy gutters. Set fire to thy milliners’ shops and oyster 
saloons, build fewer churches, or put more people in them. 
Turn thy puny, candy-fed, victimized children out to grass, 
and place a well-selected library* at the disposal of thy 
listless, dressy wives and daughters, Fanny Fern. 





(*That “ Library,’? composed of works on Hydropathy, Phy- 
siology, and the proper education and developmcnt of childien, 
self-improvement, and 80 forth, may be had at the oflice of this 
JouRNAL,] 





LUNATICS. 


Tue New York Courier and Enquirer gives the follow- 
ing description of two very singular cases now in the Kings 
County Lunatic Asylum, on Long Island, near New York 
city: 

Among the inmates of the Lunatic Asylum are several 
eases of remarkable interest. An idiot child, Mary ‘ 
13 years of age, a native of Brooklyn, is one of the most ex- 
traordinary cases on record, and the visitor is at once struck 
by her singular resemblance to the so-called “ Aztee ” Chil- 
dren. The dimensions of her head in its cireumference and 
in the different measurements from ear to ear, correspond 
exactly with those of the elder of the two * Aztecs,” while 
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the facial angle and the general formation of the features are 
precisely similar. Her attitudes and gestures also resemble 
those of the Indian dwarfs: her limbs, like theirs, are uni- 
formly flexed at the knees, while there is in every motion a 
restless vivacity, accompanied by a thrusting forward of the 
head, which has gained for her in the Institution the name 
of “Monkey Mary.” In stature she is a dwarf, while her 
strength greatly exceeds that of other children of the same 
age. The degree of intelligence she possesses does not ex- 
ceed that of any domestic animal, yet she is always cheerful 
and docile. 


We should be glad to know the “cause” of this singular 
deformity. The parents should be able to account for it. 


Another very remarkable freak of nature is exhibited in 
the case of a woman, a native of Ireland, 32 years of age, 
who has a full beard, covering her cheeks, chin, and upper 
lip. The “ Bearded Woman” recently on exhibition in this 
city had no hair upon the upper lip, but this woman has a 
strong growth of beard upon all those portions of the face 
which in men are usually thus furnished. It is not deemed 
improbable that this extraordinary hirsute development 
has had much influence upon the mind of the unfortunate 
woman, and her condition is such that most of the time she 
is necessarily subjected to the closest confinement which 
the regulations of the institution allow. This case, consid- 
ered in all its bearings, presents many topics worth the in- 
vestigation of physiologists. 

The oldest inmate of the Asylum is a native of Long 
Island, about eighty years of age, who has been insane for 
forty years, and for the last seventeen years has been a 
patient in this institution. There are also others there, 
younger branches of the same family, who have received 
their malady by inheritance. The youngest patient is but 
six years old, and is an idiot. The whole number of idiots, 
is four; and itis a matter of regret that circumstances re- 
quire that they should be associated with the insane. Re- 
cent experiments have demonstrated that by the expendi- 
ture of a vast amount of patience and care, many, esteemed 
hopelessly idiotic, have been brought by slow degrees out of 
their moral darkness, into a light scarcely less than marvel- 
lous. The last census showed that there were 1655 of this 
unhappy class in our State, and we trust the Legislature 
will persevere in the good work it has begun of attempting 
to cultivate the slightest germ of intellect which any of them 
may be found to possess. Of all the insane in the Asylum 
twenty-five are natives of Long Island, and these are chiefly 
of the oldest families. Their condition is probably, in most 
of the cases, referable to a series of intermarriages within a 
narrow boundary of relationship. 


“Intermarriage of relationship” is sometimes practiced by 
men and women who would carefully avoid inflicting so 
great a physical curse upon their domestic animals as that of 
breeding “tin and in,” while they wickedly disregard a well- 
known law of nature, and thus bring into existence deform- 
ed human ‘beings, idiots, and lunatics! 


The institution is under the charge of Dr. E. 8. Buanon- 
ARD, a gentleman who cannot claim an experience in this 
speciality of very many years, but who possesses in a re- 
markable degree the qualities which are likely to rank him 
among the first in the highly difficult and laborious branch 
of practice which he has chosen, Already he has that hold 
upon the respect and affections of those under his care 
which enables him to control their deportment with very 
great facility ; while the fact that since the first of January 
55 patients have been discharged cured, is an evidence of 
professional skill worth a basket-full of diplomas. The dif- 
ficulties to be encountered in the treatment of patients at 
such an Asylum as the one in question are almost disheart- 
ening. Many are carried thither directly from the emigrant 
ship—one-fourth ofall the insane in this State and one-sixth 
of allin the United States being of foreign birth—and the 
physician in charge being without the slightest information 
of the cause of the disease—whether mental or physical—is 
compelled, literally, to grope in the dark in his treatment, 
and sometimes succeeds in striking the right chord and 
again restoring to harmony the “ harp ofa thousand strings.» 
In other cases a maniac is found raving in the streets and is 
conveyed to the Asylum, and again the physician is igno- 


rant not only of the cause, but of the name, age, and birth- 
place. There have been a few instances in which cireum- 
stances indicated that extreme and protracted destitution 
was the cause of the malady, and in some of those a gene- 
rous, but carefully regulated diet, has proved the means of 
cure. That 55 patients out of 200 should, under such cir- 
cumstances as these, be discharged in six months, is certain- 
ly an evidence of both attention and skill. The general 
health of the inmates has for some months been as good as 
that of the same number of persons differently situated. 





A Boox-Stors Wantep.—Warren County. Ill., 
has no book-store. The county contains about 10,000 in- 
habitants. Some one wishing a location, in the book trade, 
could find a pleasant and healthful place in Monmouth, 
the shire town. J. A. McCation, Monmouth, Il. 


[Until a book-store shall be established in Warren County 
the people will depend entirely upon travelling agents, for 
whom this will afford an excellent field. Who will oc 
cupy it ?] 
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Wonprrs oF THE ATMOSPHERE.—The atmos- 
phere forms a spherical shell surrounding the earth to a 
depth which is unknown to us by reason of its growing 
tenuity, as it is released from the pressure of its own super- 
incumbent mass. Its upper surface cannot be nearer to us 
than fifty, and can scareely be more remote than five hun- 
dred miles. It surrounds us on all sides, yet we see it not; 
it presses on us with a load of fifteen pounds on every square 
inch or surface of our bodies, or from seventy to one hun- 
dred tons on us all, yet we do not so much as feel its weight. 
Softer than the finest down—more impalpable than the 
finest gossamer—it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and 
scarcely stirs the slightest flower that feeds on the dew it 
supplies; yet it bears the fleets of nations on its wings 
around the world, and crushes the most refractory sub- 
stances with its weight. When in motion, its force is suffi- 
cient to level the most stately forests and stable buildings 
with the earth—to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges 
like mountains, and dash the strongest ships to pieces like 
toys. It warms and cools by turns the earth and the living 
creatures that inhabit it. It draws up vapors from the sea and 
land, retains them dissolved in itself or suspended in cisterns 
of clouds, and throws them down again as rain or dew when 
they are required. It gives us the twilight of evening and 
of dawn—it disperses and refracts their various tints to 
beautify the approach and the retreat of the orb of day. 
But for the atmosphere, sunshine would burst on us and fail 
us at once, and at once remove us from midnight darkness 
to the blaze of noon. We should have no twilight to soften 
and beautify the landscape—no clouds to shade us from the 
scorching heat—but the bald earth, as it revolved on its 
axis, would turn its tanned and weathered front to the full 
and unmitigated rays of the lord of day. It affords the gas 
which vivifies and warms our frames, and receives into 
jtself that which has been polluted by use, and is thrown 
off as noxious. It feeds the flame of life exactly as it does 
that of the fire—it is in both cases consumed, and affords 
the food of consumption; in both cases it becomes com- 
pined with charcoal, which requires it for combustion, and 
is removed by it when this is over. 

“Tt is only the girdling, encircling air,” says a writer in 
the North British Review, “that flows above and around 
us, that makes the whole world kin. The carbonic acid with 


' which to day our breathing fills the air, to-morrow seeks its 
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way around the world. The date trees that grow round the 
falls of the Nile will drink it in by their leaves. The cedars 
of Lebanon will take of it to add to their stature; the cocoa- 
nuts of Tahiti will grow rapidly upon it; and the palms and 
pananas of Japan will change it into flowers. The oxygen 
we are breathing was distilled for us some short time ago 
by the magnolias of Susquehanna, and the great trees that 
skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon—the giant rhododen- 
drons of the Himalayas contributed to it, and the roses and 
myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon tree of Ceylon, and the 
forests older than the flood, buried deep in the heart of 
Africa far behind the Mountains of the Moon. Therain we 
see descending was thawed for us out of the icebergs which 
haye watched the Polar star for ages; and the lotus lilies 
have soaked up from the Nile, and exaled as yapor, snows 
that rested on the summit of the Alps.” 

“The atmosphere,” says Maun, “which forms the outer 
surface of the habitable world, is a vast reservoir, into which 
the supply of food designed for living creatures is thrown— 
or, in one word, it is itself food in its simple form of ail 
living creatures. The animal grinds down the fibre and the 
tissue of the plant, or the nutritious store which has been 
laid up within its cells, and converts these into the sub- 
stance of which its own organs are composed. The plant 
acquires the organs and nutritious store thus yielded up as 
food to the animal, from the invulnerable air surrounding 
it. But animals are furnished with the means of locomo- 
tion and of seizure—they can approach their food, and lay 
hold of and swallow it; plants must await till their food 
comes to them. No solid particles find access to their 
frames; the restless ambient air, which rushes past them 
loaded with the carbon, the hydrogen, the oxygen, the wa- 
ter—everything they need in the shape of supplies—is con- 
stantly at hand to minister to their wants, not only to afford 
them food in due season, but in the shape and fashion in 
which alone it can avail them.”—Family Friend, 

Tue PuHRENOLOGICAL JourNaL, the Warer- 
Curr JovrnaL, and Lirn Intusrratep, will be sent to 
one address one year for three dollars, 
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SrncunarR Case oF DISEASED VENERATION.— 
The following interesting facts were communicated to the 
Warrr-Curr Journat by Mr, Hiram Hanover, of Centre- 
ville, Texas :— 

Some time during the past year, a planter, who lives on 
the Brazos River, had preaching amongst his negroes by a 
Methodist divine, and some religious excitement was pro- 
duced amongst them. 

A negro about thirty-five years of age, who had, some 
years ago, been a member of the Methodist Church, but had 
subsequently backslid, was particularly wrought upon, and 
became very religious. 

By permission of his master, he held night meetings 
amongst the negroes of the plantation, and took the lead in 
exhorting and praying at these meetings, being very zeal- 
ous in the cause. 

After a time, it was noticed that during the night-time, 
after these meetings, he showed symptoms of being some- 
what deranged; but he still, however, continued to lead in 
the religious exercises of these night meetings, all the time 
becoming still more crazy, especially during the night after 
one of the meetings, although during the day he was very 
orderly and quiet, and attended to his duties as well as the 
other slaves. 

In the course of a few weeks his insanity had increased to 
such a degree that he became a perfect maniac, without any 
lucid intervals, and was frequently so raying mad as to be 
dangerous, exhibiting a very strong combative and destruc- 
tive disposition. This continued for a while, when one 
morning he was discovered armed with an axe, in a perfect 
rage and fury, using his utmost exertions to slay all, both 
black and white, that came in his way. He cut down the 
door of his master’s house, and also that of a neighbor's 
house near by, and, an attempt being made to secure him, 
he nearly cut off the arm of one negro, wounded others, 
and came very near killing his master’s son, when it was 
found to be an imperative necessity to shoot him, which 
was accordingly done. 

The physician from whom I received these facts was then 
sent for, in order to make a post mortem examination. He 
accordingly went, dissected the body, and found no symp- 
toms of disease in either the heart, liver, lungs, bowels, or 
in any other organ in the whole body—all indicated a state 
of perfect health. 

He then dissected the brain, and here, to his great sur- 
prise, he found that portion of the brain where phrenolo- 
gists locate the organ of Veneration, in a diseased state. A 
portion about the size of a silver dollar was of a dark bloody 
hue, with the membrane adhering closely to the brain, and 
so rotten that he could cut it to pieces with his thumb and 
finger, and that portion of the brain very full of dark blood. 

Extending from the organ of Veneration on each side of 
the head down to Destructiveness and Combativeness, was 
a narrow strip of brain that was very much inflamed, and 
so distinctly colored that it could be traced connecting Ven- 
eration and Destructiveness and the latter organ and Com- 
bativeness together; and these organs were very much in- 
flamed and engorged with blood, while all the other por- 
tions of the brain, except the organs of Veneration, De- 
structiveness, and Combativeness, and the narrow streak 
that connected them together, had a perfectly healthy ap- 
pearance—were white, and free from blood. 

This condition of the brain, which, to a phrenologist, cor- 
responds exactly with the acts of its owner, was perfectly 
astounding to the operator, and he confessed that he was 
compelled, against his will, to become a believer in Phre- 
nology; and these statements are entitled to the more 
credit, inasmuch as they come from a gentleman who, in 
addition to being a man of unquestionable veracity, was, up 
to that time, an uncompromising disbeliever in Phrenology. 


CorPoRAL PUNISHMENT.—T. G. W.—“‘Are there 
ever extreme cases, in which pupils cannot be governed 
without corporal punishment?” No, never. It may take 
time—may require more patience and love than every 
teacher possesses, but it can be done. And the harder the 
cases, the greater the need of government by love, and the 
more effectual when attained. It is a law of mind, that both 
ignorant and animal minds instinctively feel their need of 
both guidance and restraint from superior ones. This law 
gives civilized men control over savages, so that single per- 
sons, going as captives among savage tribes, often come to 
be their rulers. Drunkards crave restraint from the mora] 
and good. In short, in the very nature of mind, the more 
ignorant and vicious a human being is, the more completely 
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it can be controlled by moral elevation. Nor lives there a 
human being, in savage life or civilized, in sensual high life 
or vicious low life, which superior goodness and intellect 
cannot reach, throw out, melt, mould, and reform. The 
law of mind that goodness overcomes badness, and the 
moral rule the sinful, is as universal in its application as any 
law of physical matter in its application. It is the more dif- 
ficult to reach a hardened scholar in school, because bad 
home and other influences partly counteract good school 
influences; yet, while this may protract, it need not pre- 
went governing every scholar by moral suasion and reason. 
In phrenological language, every human being is born with 
Conscientiousness. And in and by the structure of mind 
itself, this sentiment governs propensity. Its authority is 
regal. Even weak Conscientiousness, brought into action, 
overrules: even powerful propensities. Men sin because 
conscience lies dormant, not because it is small, and the 
passions large. And it can always be reached through 
intellect ; and more easily in children than adults. 


Tue BrarpD QuvueEstion.—Messrs. Epitors: I 
was much pleased with Messrs. Richards’ and Potter's re- 
plies toG. W. K. My experience agrees with Mr. Rich- 
ards that the beard keeps the face cool and protects it from 
the hot sun, preventing blisters and tan. Instead of being 
a burden, it is a real protection in both winter and summer. 
One point to which I would like to call the reader’s atten- 
tion is, that nearly all parts of the system are injured by 
shaving. Not only is this true of the body, but nearly all 
the mental powers suffer from the foolish practice. Experi- 
ments by O. 8. Fowler, and others, prove that each physical 
and mental organ has a magnetic connection with the face. 
Undoubtedly Dr. Potter's statement that shaving injures the 
eyes is correct, for it injures all the organs that have a mag- 
netic connection (or pole, as it is called) with that part of the 
face that isshayed. And that the face is injured by shaving 
I know to be a fact by experience, G. W. K. to the contrary 
notwithstanding. But let us see what organs are injured by 
depriving their poles of Nature’s covering, thus producing, 
in a greater or less degree, a vitiated, depraved and un- 
natural action of their corresponding organs. In the upper 
lip we have the poles of Firmness, Self-Esteem, Amative- 
ness, Adhesiyeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Approbativeness, 
and Mirthfulness. In the lower lip and chin we find the 
poles of the reasoning and moral organs, heart, &c,: thus it 
is seen that a large part of the mental as well as physical 
organs suffer directly, while all the rest suffer more or less 
indirectly, from the Barberous custom of shaving the hu- 
man face, Brn. RADICAL. 


“‘Senmna tHe Lions.’’—Formerly there was a 
menagerie in the Tower of London, in which lions were 
kept; it was discontinued about forty years ago. During 
these times of comparative simplicity, when a stranger 
visited the metropolis for the first time, it was usual to take 
him to the Tower and show him the lions, as one of the 
chief sights; and on the stranger's return to the country, it 
was usual to ask him whether he had seen the lions. Now- 
a-days, when a Londoner visits the country for the first 
time, he is taken by his friends to see the most remarkable 
objects of the place, which by analogy are called “the lions.” 
One constantly hears the expression, ‘‘ We have been lion- 
izing,” or “seeing the lions;” but thousands who make use 
of it are ignorant of its origin; it originated as above, So 
says the London Votes and Queries. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE Fine Arts.—Mr. George 
Combe has published a work in which he applies his phre- 
nological theories to art. At Rome he saw a group of 
‘Hero and Leander.” Hero was beautiful; but her Philo- 
progenitiveness was too large, and her Adhesiveness defi- 
cient. In Raphael's “Espousal of the Virgin,” however, 
the great precursor of Spurzheim has represented the Ama- 
tiveness of the due phrenological size. All great pictures 
(he says) are strictly phrenological—as, for instance, Da 
Vinci's “Last Supper.” The Saviour has large Cautious- 
ness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, and Veneration; Judas 
has a large cerebellum; St. Peter a great development of 
Combativeness and Self-Esteem; and St. John a preponder- 
ance of the moral and intellectual organs. On Salvator 
Rosa’s picture of the “ Conspiracy of Catiline,” Mr. Combe 
reports that, “ Here is not a well-developed anterior lobe or 
coronal region in the whole group.”—Li/e Illustrated. 
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Whuertisements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, oD the following terms: 





Fora fullpage, one month, , e «+ $7500 
For one column, one month, . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . A 12 00 
Foy a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





TO FARMERS, 
AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED 
IN 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, ETC. 


Will be Published in October, 1855, 


THE e 


YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 


oR 


THE ANNUAL OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 
AND DISCOVERY, 
FOR 1855. 


Exhibiting the most important Discoveries 
and Improvements in 
AGricuLTURAL MgcHaANIcs, 
AGRICULTURAL AND HorTICULTURAL Borany, 
AGRICULTURAL AND Economic GkoLoey, 
AGR.CULTURAL ZOOLOGY, METEORULUGY, ETC., 
together with 
Statistics of American Growth and Production, A List 
of Recent Agricultural Publications, Agricul- 
tural Patents, with Notes by the Editor, 
ou the Progress of American 


and Foreign Agriculture, 
for ihe Year 


1855. 
BY DAVID A. WELLS, A.M., 


Member of the Boston Society of Natural History, for- 
merly Chemist to the Ohio State Board of Ag- 
riculiure ; Editor of the Annual of Sci- 
entific Discovery, Familiar 
Science, &e., ke. 


It is evident that a publication of this character, giv- 
ing a complete and condensed view of the Progress of 
every department of Agricultural Science, free from 
technical and unnecessarily scientific descriptions, and 
systematically arranged so as to present at one view all 
recent Azricaltural Facts Discoveries, Theories and 
Applications, must be a mox veceptable volume to every 
one interested in the Cultivation of the Soil, or the 
diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


THE 
“ YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURE” 


will be published in a bandsome oc!avo volume, com- 
prising upwards of 300 pages, and will contain an ele- 
gant Steel Portrait of a Distingu'shed Agriculturalist, 
together with Fine lilustrations of 


NEW AGRICULTURAL MACHINES, STOCK, 
FRUIT, ETC., 
together with a series of 


BEAUTIFULLY COLORED ENGRAVINGS, 


Although the } ublication of this work will be attend- 
ed with very heavy expenses, it will be issued at the 
low price of $1.50, thereby en:bling every FARMER 
and PLANTER to possess avopy, 

Oa receipt of the published price it will be sent free 
per mail to auy part of the United States. As the sale 
willte very large, all orders shouid be sent in immedi- 
ately. 

A Lipgrat Depuction To CLuBs. 

Address CHILDS & PETERSON, | 

124 Arch st., Philadelphia. 

( AGENTS wanted to sell tne above valuable 
work, 
ee EEE 


JAMES’ WORKS. 
To all thinkers and lovers of 


thought and honest expression, we beg leave 
to commend the writings of Henry James. 
They combine great depth and originality of 
thought with remarkable clearness, vigor, and polish of 
style, and a hearty earnestness and uncompromising 
honesty of purpose, which are as refreshing and attrac- 


tive as they are rare. They are fullof thought, but they 
suggest even more than they express, They are not 
books to be thrown aside with the first reading. 

It gives us pleasure co be able to furnish our friends 
with the foilowing from his pen : 


LxeorurgEs anp MisceLLanizs; Being Essays on the 
most interesting subjects of the day, examined from a 
stand point far above that from which parties, sects and 
schools get their partial and one-sided views. Price by 
mail $1.25. 

Moratism anp Curistrsnity; or, Man’s Experience 
and Destiny. Examined bythe Jight of science, 8c. 

Tne CaURCH OF CHEIST NO? AN EccigstastTic sm A 
tter toa Sectarian, 25¢. 
pet ent FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AN IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 
THE HANDEL COLLECTION 


CHURCH MUSIC, 


OONTAINING 


A Complete Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences and Anthems, 


A 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED FROM THE 


WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS,. 


AN UNUSUALLY CONVENIENT COURSE 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS; 


A PLAIN COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE, 


With an Illustration of the Organs employed in the pioduction of Tone, 


BY E. H. FROST. 





An easy and very pleasing Cantata for Singing School Practice and Exhibitions, entitled 


THE STORM KING, 


Consisting of ;wenty-one pages divided into 
SONGS, QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES. 
ALSO, 


LARGE NUMBER OF HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS AND ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, 
BY B.F. BAKER. 


An Abridgment of Handel’s Magnificent 


ORATORIO OF SAMSON, 


Including those soul-inspiring Songs and Choruses in that best of Handel’s Woiks. 
A. N. JOHNSON, EDITOR. 
In the preparation of the Handel Collection, the Editor has been assisted 








in addition to the above by L. H. Souruarp, author of the Haydn Collection and Classical 
Chorus Book; J. Osgoop, author of the Bay State Collection and Melodia Sacra; L, Mar- 
SHALL, author of the Harpsicord and Antiquarian; also, 8. B. BALL, \M, TELLINGHAST, 


R 


ochester, N. Y., and numerous other contributors. 
For three years past the author has been a tending Musical conventions in various parts of the 


country, and the utmost care has been taken to make all the Tunes and Anthems such as his extensive 
oppor: unities of observation have shown to be most acceptable and useful to Choiis and Singing Schools. 


The Oratorio and Canta a, together with a variety of pieces, have been composed and arranged 


expressly to meet the wants of Classes, Singing Societies and Musical Conventions, 


The publisher has no hesitation in making the somewhat bold asseition :hat a work has never been 


presetuted to the public so well adapted to the wants of Singing Schools, Musical Conventivuns, and 


Si 


co 
gi 


Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street. 
William Alling. 
Wilstach, Keyes & Co. 


By remitting 67 cents in postage stamps, we will send acopy by mail, for examination to any part of 


nging ~ocieties, as the Handel Collection. 

Jeachers and Choristers are earnestly reques‘ed to examine this work, as from the pains taken to 
nsult the wants of those engaged in teaching and conducting Music, the publisher is confident it will 
ve perfect satisfaction. —_——— 

Boston: Published by J. R. Miller, No. 90 Tremont Street, successor to A. N. Johnson; 
New Yorx: Ivison & Phinney. RooneEstEr: 
PuiLavEeLpuiA; Lippincott, Grambo & Company. Crincinnati: Moore, 
Curcaco: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 





Price $7 per doz. 67 cents single, 


the United States. 


J. R. MILLER, 90 Tremont Street. 
MODERN 


MYSTERiXS 
EXPLAINED AND EXPOSED, 


BY PRESIDENT MAHAN. 


Sept 





The contents of this able volume, which is a most complete explanation 


of the Spiritual Phenomena, are as follows: 


1. 
2. 
&. 


4. 


Sept 1t bd 


CLATRVOYANT REVELATIONS OF A J. DAVIS. 

PHENOMENA OF PIRI! UALISM EXPLAINED AND EXPOSED. 

EVIDENCE THAT THE BIBLE IS GIVEN BY INSPIRATION OF GOD, AS COMPARED WITH THE 
EVIDENCE THAT THESE MANIFESTATIONS ARE FROM THE SPIRITS OF MEN, 

CLAIRVOYANT REVELATIONS OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
117 Washington stieet, Boston. 


THE SEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME of this Magazine will commence with January, 





1856. The FARMER is published monthly, in numbers of 48 large octavo pages each, and is 
filled with practical and instructive articles on all the various subjects connected with the 


cultivation of the soil. 


The editor and associate editors and correspondents are all men of 


practical experience, and their opinions are the result of long and careful observation upon 
theirown farms. Numerous illustrations are given in each number, which add to the value 
and beauty of the volume. No pains will be spared to make the Farmer 


THE BEST AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINE 


in the country, and to give to its contents the stamp of truth and utility. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER with the same title is also published at the same office, and 


under the same management, which contains not only a large amount of Agricultural infor- 
mation, but also is well filled with news and miscellaneous reading, calculated to supply the 
wants of the farmer and his family. 


Price of the Monthly Farmer, $1a year; of the Weekly, $2 a year—in advance. 
For either of the above, please address, 
JO“L NOURSE, Publisher New England Farmer, 


Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 2t trex d 
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UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 





purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,’ New York. 














[Sepr., 





GOOD BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE 
AND THEIR CHILDREN, 
PUBLISHED BY JAMES S. DICKERSON, 


697 Broadway, New York. 


H OME LI FE. 


BY REV. WM. HAGUE, D.D. 
Being twelve brilliant lectures on the duties of the 
family ciicle. Price $1, New Edition. 


“The theme i self is of imperishable interest, and 
the book is one which will always be a fitting tes- 
timoxial of affection, as a gift book throughout the 
whole circle of the domestic relations,”’—Nuw 
York RECORDER, 


“Gould it be introduced into every family, care- 
fully and candidly read, and the lesscus it incul- 
cates diligently heeded, it would be worth more 
than any inheritance of silver and gold. Parents 
will do well to obtain this book and place it on the 
parlor table for their own use and that of their 
children,’’—CHRISTIAN CHRONICLE, 


A GREAT BOOK FOR YOUTH. 
NEW EDITION. 


HARRY’SIVACATION. 


BY REV. W. C. RICHARDS, 
Author of ‘‘A Day in the Crystal Palace.” 
Beautifully Illustrated, Puiice $1, 

This has been pronounced one of the most enter- 
taining and useful books for the young ever pub- 
lished in America, It has received the commend- 
atino of every State in the Union as a book for 
every child iu the country. 


RICHARD, THE LION-HEARTED. 


In the series of ‘THE ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE HEROES OF HisTory,’’ by 
REV. F. L. HAWKS, D.D., LL.D. 
This book has enjoyed a very large sale, and has 
even added to the fame of the distinguished divine 
who edits the series to whichit belongs, Price 75 
cents, beautifully illustrated, 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


In the same series, is nearly ready, 

tar Each of these books sent free by mail to any 
one remitting the price as above, 

*y* Any newspaper, of good circulation, giving 
this advertisement three insertions, and calling 
attention to the same, shall be entitled tothe three 
books advertised, Sept 3t 





NEW NOVELS BY MISS PARDOE, 


Published on the 15th, from advance copy. 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 

Author of ‘Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” 
“Louis XIV.,” &c., &c. Price 50 cents 
ALSO,—THE 
CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 

The London Dispatch says of this work: “ 
have never read its equal as a work of fiction.” 
Sept ltbd W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., Franklin-sq, 


THE NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 
The undersigned cordially unite in 


recommending the NEW YORK QUARTERLY 
to their fellow citizens. Itis now in its fourth 
year, and has gradually made its way to a high position, 
Independent of party, it is truly American in its tone, 
I's literary papers have been marked by a judicious es- 
timation of the wants and character of our literature, 
and a rigid adherence to the laws of good taste. Its pa- 
pers on science and politics have been eminently schol- 
arlike, We hope that a work which has taken so high 
a stand, withont the aid of adventitious circumstances, 
will meet with ample patronage. 

John W, Francis, M. D,, LL.D., 

Francis L Hawks, D D, LL.D., 

William C. Bryant, 

Washington Irving, 

Rey, Sumuel Osgood, 

George B. Cheever, D.D, 

Horace Webster, LL D. 


Tzrms—In advance, $3 per annum; four copies for $10. 
{3 Agents wanted in all parts of the country. 9 
Address JAMES G. REED, Publisher, 
Sept 1t 348 Broadway, New York. 


For Sate CuEap.—A SPpLenvip, 


perfectly wired, male skeleton, and a set of 
twelve cclored, full length anatomical! plates, on rollers 


the subjects six feet in height, accurately copied from 
dissections. They sre admirably adapted to either of- 
fice use or ied lecturing, and are put up in a good 
strong trunk, 

J AL 


Address, by mail, 
Whitewater, Wis, 
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Books 
BY FOWLER AND WELLS. 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement ot 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLERSs AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 


Smee, Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. A Compilation of Papers on Hy- 
giene and Hydropathy. Edited, with additional mat- 
ter, by R. S. Houghton, A.M., M.D. Pyice $125. * 


Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Paper, 62 cents, 
Muslin, 87 cents, 


Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions, Illustrated, 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents, 


Cholera ; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents, 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. $1 25, 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J. H. Rausse, 
Transiated from the German. Price 30 cents, 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr, Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely illustrated. Muslin. $2 50. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia ; a Com- 
plete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An illus 
trated work. By R.T. Trall, M.D. Two large vo- 
luines, with a copious index, substantially bound in 


library style, with nearly one thousand pages. Price, 
prepaid by mail to any post-office, $3. 
Hydropathy for the People. An excel- 


lent work on Health. With Notes on Water-Cure. 
By Dr. Trall. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with 
an Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priess- 


nitz, By Joel Shew, M.D, Price $1 25. 
Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution, By T. L. 


Nichols, M.D, Price 15 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observa- 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer, Price 30 cents. 


Principles of Hydropathy ; or, the In- 
valid’s Guide to Health. Price 15 cents. 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
all cases of Disease, Price 30 cents. 


Results of Hydropathy . 
y 


treating of Con- 
stipation and Indigestion, 


Dr, Johnson, 87 cents, 
Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instruction to Learners. 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it, Price 15 cents. 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 


popular works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
volumes, By American and European Authors. Every 
family should have a copy. Price $7. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of 
various Chronic Diseases, By Dr. J. M. Gully. $1 50. 


Water-Cure in America. Over Three 
Hundred Cases of Various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs Shew, Trall, and others. Price $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr. 
Lamb. A Scientific Work. Price 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Manual: A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. With familiar Directions. By Dr 
Shew. Every family should have it, Price 81 cents 


Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German by 
C. H. Meeker, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 
taining much important matter. Price 6 cents, 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms, Devoted to Hydropathy and Medical Reform. 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 








Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Ilustrated. $1.25, 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition, L[lustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony, By Dr, Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists. Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others, Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings, By Rey. G.S. Weaver, Price 87 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 
Jementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings, Thirty- sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents, ~ 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By 0. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Books for Young People. 


These works will be found eminently useful to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein find 
such instruction in regard to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character; 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.S.Fowler Price 87 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
applied to Sejf-education and Juvenile Instruction, 
By O.S. Fowler. Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind, With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
O S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 

cure a“ sound mind in a healthy body,”’ 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 


Sexes, to the Formation of, Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, Hlealth, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intel! set, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Rev. G, 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents, 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 cents. 


The [Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 


nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engray- 
ings and a Chart. Price 30 cents. 


Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations. By 
John B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents. 


Familiar , Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully Illustrated. Prices $1 25. 


Works: on Phonography. 


The Phonographic Teacher. By HE. 


Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school,book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. Asheet to be framed. Price 15 cents. 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Exposi- 
tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By A. 
J. Graham. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States, 
in Phonography, Corresponding Style. Price 15 cents, 
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+» Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans, 30c, 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education, New 
edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 

Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics, Illustrated with Engravings, By An- 
drew Combe, M.D, Price 30 cents. 


Frnits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1. 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira, Price $1 25, 


Family Dentist; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D,C. Warner, M.D. 87 cents. 

Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim, A work of great 
merit. Price only 30 cents. 

Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man. Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 

Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 cents. 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years, Read this book. Price 30 cents. 

Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 


Management, with the Causes of Early Decay, Full 
of Illustrative Engravings, Price 15 cents, 


Tobacco; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents, 


Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 
Tobacco ; three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev. D. Baldwin. 15 cents, 
Tea aud Coffee ; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott. 15 cents, 
Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 


Men and Experience in all ages; also a system of Vege- 
table Cookery. Price 87 cents, 


Miscellaneous, 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 
Second edition. Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons, Price $1 25, 


Temperance Reformation — its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rev. 
L. Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 


Fuller, Two Paris, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25. 


Woman: her Education and Influence 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits. Price 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah G, Creamer, Price $1. 


A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building, With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 57 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene, Price 30 cents, 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 


ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Price$7 cents. 
Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 


cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of aGod. By the Rev. J. B. Dods, 87 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 75 centsa hundred 


Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. Including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of life. By O.S Fowler. 30 cents, 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physi- 

ology applied to the Selection of Congenial Com- 

anions for Life. Including directions to the married 

‘or living together affectionately and happily. Ilus- 
trated, By O.S.Fowler. Price 30 cents, 


These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Cheeks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted ,the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smail change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
lows:—Fow.Lmrs AND Wetts, 808 Broadway, New 
York. 
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SPECIAL CATALOGUE. 


Tue Works named below are de- 


signed for those who need them. ‘Though 
scientific, they are written in plain, popular 
language, and are adapted to the comprehen- 
Sion of all readers. It is believed that these 
works contain important truths, which, if gen- 
erally known and practiced, would save a vast 
amount of human suffering, and contribute 
largely to the HAPPINSS and WLL-B ING Of. 
every individual, MALE and FMALE. 





Matrimony; or, Phrenolo and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of tet hes 
Companions for Life ; including Directions to the 
Married for Living together Affectionately and 
Happily. By 0.8, Fowler, Price 30 cents. 

Marriage: Its History and Philosophy. 
With a Phrenological and Physiological Exposi- 
tion of the Functions and Qualifications neces- 
sary for Happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler, 
Illustrated. Muslin. Price 75 cents, 

Love, Parentage, and Amativeness! Ap- 
plied tothe Improvement of offspring ; including 
important Directions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred 
and momentous Relations of Life. By 0.8, Fow- 
ler, One vol. Muslin, Price 75 cents, 


Parents’ Guide for the Transmission of 
desired Qualities to Offspring, and Childbirth 
made Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton, Price 
50 cents. 

Philosophy of Generation: Its Abuses, 
with their Causes, Prevention, and Cure. Illus- 
trated. By John B, Newman, M.D, Price 30c, 


Maternity; or, the Bearing and Nursing 
of Chiidren, including Female Education. By 
0.8. Fowler. With Illustrations. Muslin, 87c. 





Hereditary Descent: lts Laws and Facts 
applied to Human Improvement, By O. 8. Fow- 
ler. Paper, price 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 

Reproductive Organs. Their Diseases, 
Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles, By 
Jamies C. Jackson, Price 15 cents, 





Chronic Diseases; Especially the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. By D. Rosch, Translated 
from the German, Price 30 cents. 


Midwifery, 2nd the Diseases of Women. 
A Descriptive and Praciical Work, showing the 
Superiority of Water-Treatment in Menstruation 
and its disorders, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor 
Albus, Prolapsus Uteri, Hysteria, Spinal Diseases 
and oiher weaknesses of Females; in Pregnancy 
and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and the General Management of Childbirth, Nurs- 
ing, etc., etc. Illustrated with Numerous Cases 
of Treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D, Muslin, $1 25. 


Sexual Diseases; Their Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure, on physiological Principles. Em- 
bracing Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses ; 
Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous Diseases 
of Women ; the Philosophy of Generation; Ama- 


tiveness ; Hints on the Reproductive Organs, In 
one volume, Price $1 25. 
Pregnancy and Childbirth. MIlustrated 


with Cases showing the Remarkable Effects of 
Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the 
Parturient State. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents, 


Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of 
Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Sing'e, 
An important little work, on an important sub- 
ject. By 0.8. Fowler. Price 15 cents, 


Wome Treatment for Sexual Abuses. A 
practical treatise for both Sexes, on the Nature 
and Causes of Excessive and Unnatural Indul- 
gence, the Diseases and Injuries resulting there- 
from, with their Symptoms and Hydropathic 
Management, By Dr. Trall. Price 30 cents, 


Uterine Diseases; or, the Displacement of 
the Uterus, A thorough and practical treatise on 
the Malpositions of the Uterus, and adjacent Or- 
gans. IJllustra'ed with colored Engravings from 
Original Designs. ByR.T.Trall,M.D, Price $5. 





Sent prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address FOWLER AND WELLS, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW POCKET SYRINGE, 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE. 


The undersigned take pleasure in 
offering to the public, the Hydropathic Pro- 
fession, and especially to families,a new and 
superior INJECTING INSTRUMENT, With an ILLuUs- 
TRATED MANUAL, by R. T. TRALL, M.D., giving 


complete directions for the employment of 
water injections, The price of the New Pocker 
SyrincE is only three dollars and a half, and may be 
sent by Express to any place desired. All orders con- 
taining remittances should be prepaid, and directed to 
FowLrrs anp Watts, 308 Broadway, New York. 

This instrament has been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathic physicians and patients. 
It is more convenient and portable than any apparatus 
of the kind in use, occupying, with its case, but little 
more space than a common pocket-book, while its 
durable material will last a life-time. : 

The New Instrument may be sent to any place desired 


by Express, 

























































































































































































































































































IMPROVED HAND MILL 


We have the pleasure of announc- 


ing to our readers that we have taken the 
agency for the sale of the Improved Hand 
Mill, and shall be pleased to furnish the same 
at short notice. 


With it one can grind enough in five minutes for their 
bread during a day. ; 

The grinders being cast s2parate, are made of hard 
iron, and can be removed in a minute, without screw- 
driver or wrench, for grinding different articles, or 
when dull. Still, it is believed that one pair will grind 
enough for one person for forty years, 

_It is so Sie gd in construction that it can not get see 
riously out of order, and by keeping the friction collar 
oiled, will (almost) never wear out, except the grinders, 
two sets of which will be sold with the mill for extra 
pairs. 

It will grind all kinds of grain, by its peculiar con- 
struction, in the best possible manner, either coarse or 
fine. Also, coffee and spice. Price $5, 

No emigrant should be without this mill, and no on™ 
else who wishes to know just what their bread is made of: 

The weight of the mill complete is twelve pounds, 
It can be sent safely as freight or by express to any 


place. 
Address ordersto FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway. 


PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 


Very Important 10 HovsEKEEPERS, 


Farmers, AND Fruit-Growrrs.—Spratt’s 
Patent Self-sealing Can, for preserving fruits 
of all kinds, green corn, peas, tomatoes, &e., 
in the fresh state, without the addition of 
sugar or any other preservative property, 
With these cans, families or hotel-keepers can 
preserve fruits and vegetables of all kinds, for 
table use or pastry purposes, perfectly fresh 
and with the natural color and flavor, for any 
Season of the year, and with a trifling ex- 


pense. The cans may be used year after year, 
and are easily opened and closed with a sim- 
ple screw attachment. 
N.B.—The genuine Self-sealing Cans have 
cast in letters on the cap, “Spratt’s Patent,” 
‘Wells & Provost, proprietors.” Full direc- 
tions accompany the cans. 
WELLS £ PROVOST, Sole Proprietors, 
821 Pearl st., near Franklin square, NewYork. 
Agents treated with on liberal terms. 








DR. TRAL'L’S 


ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 


These plates, which were arranged 


expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me- 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomica] 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found. 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretoforg 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish, 

Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 


and mounted on rollers, $12. For sale by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





AN IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK. 


EXHIBITING THE BEST LITERATURE OF THE COUNTRY, AND ADAPTED FOR a 


UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD COMPANION. 
BEING A 


CY CLOPEDIA 


AMEHRICAN- LITHRATURE, 


EMBRACING PERSONAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF AUTHORS, WITH PASSAGES FROM THEIR 
WRITINGS FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY, 


BY EVERT A. DUYCKINCK AND GEORGE L. DUYCKINCK. 
With Portraits, Autographs and other Illustrations. 
-© 


The whole will be included in two royal octavo volumes of about seven 
hundred pages each, and will be printed in double columns, on superfine paper, from new 
bourgeois, brevier and nonpariel type, cast expressly for the work. 

There will be more than Tarke Hunpxep Wood Kngravings of Portraits of Authors, views of Colleges 
and other Literary Institutions, vignettes of Residences, &c., with more than Four HunpRep Autographs, 

These are engraved from original and authentic sources, and the Portraits of many of the Authors are now 
for the first time presented to the public. 

The work is arranged in chronological order, and treats fully of the great colonial period, containing full 
specimens of the early historic, poetical and social literature in all parts of the country. It also embraces a 
great variety of matter now first brought together, relating to the era of the Revolution, including a new col- 
lection and arrangement of Revolutionary Ballads, 

It includes IVustrations of the Pulpit, the Bar, and other Professional Writers, of the Political Oratory, the 
Educational Institutions, and 


THE GENERAL LITERATURE OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Personal Biography is full and minnte, and the Selections comprehend a large portion of the best Liter- 
ature of America, The latterare particularly made with reference to their completeness and to their permanent 
historical interest, and display every variety of talent from every portion of the country, In this respect the 
work (the contents of which will equal six ordinary octavo volumes) may be regarded as no inconsiderable 


AMERICAN LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
This Work will be ready for Subscribers early in October. 


Sept lta CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau Srruet, N. Y. 
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ASK FOR IT WHEN 


Ov He OP? Paden 


ROBERT LOGAN, 51 Dey Street, New York. 


Buyers please note it can be had of 
July 6 tr 


PATENT ELASTIC WATER-PROOF ROOF COATING AND PAINT. 


A new discovery, cheap and Indestructible, Impervious to Water, Incom- 


bustible, Elastic, and possessing almost Imperishable qualities. 
i= There is no ASPHALTUM, TAR or PITCH in this COMPOSITION, and it will not affect the quality of 
the water, 

WARRANTED not to CRACK or SCALE; possessing, by its Elasticity, every property necessary to conform 
to the metal or other article on which it is applied, a uniform and unchangeable body, without regard to the 
EXTREMES of heat and cold in any climate. 

A coating of this article can be applied on CANVAS, forming a roof more durable than TIN, and at one half 
the cost, A very desirable feature in this valuable coating is, that it can be applied on old and RUST-EATEN 
METAL ROOFS, and render them perfectly impervious to water, and as durable as NEW TIN or metal 
ROOFS, one coat being equal to SIX COATS of ordinary paint. 


THE ELASTIC WATER-PROOF PAINT. 

THIS PAINT possesses all the qualities of durability and elasticity, and is superior to any article yet dis- 
covered for all painting exposed to the elements, and can be applied on METAL, WOOD, CANVAS, &c., with 
equal facility to any Paint in use, at much less cost, J 

it can be varied in all the dark shades of color, and is without doubt the best article ever discovered for outside 
painting, such as SHIPS USE, IRON VESSELS, OUTSIDE IRON or WOOD WORK, and is most valuable 
for ROOFS, SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, or other work constantly exposed to the action of the water. 

Either of the above articles will be a ge at the shortest notice, under the immediate supervision of the 
Manufacturers; or can be obtained, with directions for use, in any quantities, put up in packages of every 
desirable size. For further particulars, Samples or Orders, address or apply to 


M. D. MOORE & CO., Manuracturmrs, Office No. 9 Montague Hall, Brooklyn. 
OR TO 


R. L. GILBERT, Prrvcrpat Agent, 100 Water Street, New York. 





ReEFrERENcES.—John Sexton, Architect, 121 Nassau st., N. Y.; Robert and Sandford, foot 43d st., N. Y.; Wm. 
E. Whiting & Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y.; S. P. Townsend, 82 Naesau st., N. Y,; H. T. Lovett, 162 Broadway, 
N. Y.; Clemon’s Tattersall’s, cor, 6th Avenue and 39th st.; Morrell & Vanderbeck, cor, Green and Steuben sts., 
Jersey City ; Hon. George Hall, Mayor, Brooklyn; R. L. Belknap, Fire Marshall, Brooklyn; David Paton, 
Architect, Montague Hall, Brooklyn; J. T, Baily, Real Estate Agent, Brooklyn ; E. G. Waters, No. 1 Montague 
st., Brooklyn, and many others, 


F.RST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


Ss D. & W, H. SMITH 


Respectfully call the attention of the public to their ImpRoyED MrLopgons, 


constantly on exhibition at their Warerooms, 
No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to tnemseives, they have succeeded in removing the 
harsh and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the instrument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and 
crgen-like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most rapid music without 
BLURRING the tones, The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium over all Competitors, at the Fafr of the Mass, Charitable 
Mechanic Association—also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at Washington, D, C, 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying from $45 to $150. — 

Larger Instrumente, with two banks of keys, for chapels and small! chnrehes, $200. 

This last inatrument, known as the OrnGad Harmonium, has been ersentially improved by Messrs, Smith, 
and they have secured a Bates therefor, 

Perscns who wish to hireMelodeons, with a view of purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money, Sept 12t tr Exd 
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RAR en on nen —— 


They are for the People! 


OHEAPEST READING IN THE WORLD!! 


UNITED STATES MAGAZINE 


AND 


UNITED STATES JOURNAL 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR!!! 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS !! 


ETO., ETC., ETC. 


THE UNITED States MAGAZINE is 


now in the second volume, having, during the 
first year, achieved an unparalleled triumph. 

When the first number appeared, so far was 
it superior to anything ever published at the 
price, that it was predicted on all hands, that 
it must either be increased in price or surely 
fail—that no such magazine could be sustained 
at the extraordinary low price of ONE DOL- 


LAR a year. At the same time the lauda- 
tions of the press throughout the country 
were unbounded—complimentary notices flow- 
ing in upon us by thousands. Subscribers 
began to roll in with a rapidity beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. The magazine 
has now reached a large circulation in every 
State and Territory of the Union, throughout 
the British Provinces, and in the principal 
European cities, and is rapidly increasing 
wherever it is known. 

It is electrotyped from new type cast ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and is printed on a 
new improved Adams’ Press, making it one of 
the most beautiful specimens of typography of 
any serial publication ever issued from the 
American Press. : 

The best artists are engaged upon its en- 
gravings, and each yolume hereafter will con- 
tain about four hundred illustrations. 

The celebrated poem “ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” illustrated with over sixty engravings, 
is now being published, and will be continued 
through six numbers. 

_A series of over one hundred original de- 
signs, illustrating scenes and incidents in 
American History, is being got up at an im- 
mense cost, and are published, two of them, 
in each number of the magazine, accompanied 
with interesting and thrilling sketches con- 
nected therewith. 4 y 

It also contains, from time to time, views of 
cities, public buildings, scenery, curiosities, 
flowers, agriculture, natural history, portraits 
of distinguished individuals, etc., etc., to which 
is added each month a page of wit and humor, 
from ‘* Democritus, Jr.,” the laughing Philoso- 
pher, with his comical “ picters.” 

Although it is our object to give the maga- 
zine a practical and instructive character, 
rather than alight, imaginative and sentimen- 
tal, yet we intend that it shall always wear a 
smile that will make it attractive to all. Its 
articles are mostly original and from the ablest 
pens of the country; while the editorial talent 
bestowed upon it is unsurpassed by that of 
any publication in America. | , 

In addition to the rich Premium Books which 
are given to those getting up clubs, rewards 
amounting to over 


THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


will be given to the persons sending the largest 
number of subscribers for the Magazine. 


THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL is one of 
the largest, and universally acknowledged to 
be the cheapest newspaper inthe world. It is 
published monthly, each number containing 
FIFTY-SIX SPACIOUS COLUMNS of the most valu- 
able and interesting reading matter, or 672 
columns during the year, an amount sufficient 
to fill three large octavo volumes of over four 
hundred pages. As a very interesting feature 
there is now being published in the Journal, a 
series of beautifully engraved PORTRAITS OF 
DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS, accompanied with 
well-written biographical sketches. These 
will, two of them, appear each month, and be 
continued through several years. The Jour- 
nal has been published six years and has 
reached the triumphant _circulation of over 

ne Hundred Thousand Copies, and we are 
determined immediately to increase that num- 
ber to One Hundred and Fifty Thousand, 

We have, during the last two years, present- 
ed to the subscribers of the Journal two series 
of splendid gifts of over $1,000 each, besides 
over $6,000 worth of valuable books, to those 
sending us clubs. , 

We now offer the third series of gifts, 
amounting to over $3,000, which will be pre- 
sented to the subscribers of the Journal as 
soon as the circulation reaches 150,000, 

This amount will be distributed as follows ; 

The first gift will be Onz THousAND DoLLaRs 
in money, to be presented to one subscriber ; 
the next ten gifts, of ONE HuNDRED DOLLARS 
EACH, IN MONEY, will be presented to ten sub- 
scribers; and the mode of deciding which 
subscribers shall receive these stupendous 
gifts will be such as to give each subscriber an 
equal change, , 

Subscribers must rely upon our honor to see 
this arrangement faithfully and fairly carried 
out, and we trust that five years’ faithful deal- 
ings with the public will give them sufficient 
confidence in our integrity and ability to fulfil 
our engagements, 
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Therefore, EVERY PERSON WHO SUBSCRIBES AND 
PAYS THE SMALL SUM OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS will 
receive one of the LARGEST AND MOST POPULAR 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE WORLD, FOR ONE YEAR, and 
also stand a chance to obtain a gift of ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS or one of the $100 
gifts, which we shall freely present to our sub- 
scribers. 

The other One Thousand Dollars will be divi- 
fled into Twenty Splendid Prizes, which will 
be presented to the twenty persons sending 
the twenty largest number of subscribers, up 
to the time that the subscription list shall 
reach the hundred and fifty thousand—their 

value ranging as follows: One $300, one $200, 
one $100, two $50 each, ten $25 each, and five 
$10 each. 

As the circulation is rapidly approaceing the 
150,000, those wishing an interest in those mag- 
nificent Prizes should 1 avail themselves of it at 


once. 
OUR PREMIUM BOOKS. 


Every person getting up a club of four or 
more subscribers, will receive, postpaid, a 
valuable premium book of his own selection 
from a schedule of the best works published 
throughout the world. Many persons, by a 
little effort in this way, have secured to them- 
selves handsome libraries. 

Specimen copies of either Journal or Maga- 
paarpetle's be sent gratis to those wishing to get 
up clubs. 

{=> All money sent by mail is at our risk. 


1,000 MORE AGENTS WANTED 


to engage in getting subscribers for our publi- 
cation, and selling the 


AMERICAN PORTRAIT GALLERY: 


& great national work of nearly eight hundred 
pages, and illustrated with over three hun- 
dred and fifty beautifully engraved portraits. 
Our agents are making from five to ten dol- 
lars per day in this pleasant occupation. 
For further particulars, address 


J. M. EMERSON & CO., 


‘Sept. 1 Spruce Street, New York. 
FIRST PREMIUM PIANOFORTES. 





STEINWAY & SONS? 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY, 
88 WALKER STREET, 
(Near Broapway,) New York. 


We most respectfully inform the 
Public that we always keep on hand a large 
assortment of our splendid Semi-Grand and 
Square Pianofortes, which for yolume of tone, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of finish,—in short, 
in everything that renders a Piano perfect, 
they are unsurpassed. As a proof of the supe- 
riority of our Pianos we beg leave to state 
that the First Premium in both classes (semi- 
grand and two-stringed) was unanimously 
awarded to us at the great Metropolitan 
Mechanics’ Fair at Washington, in preference 
to Pianos made by the most celebrated manu- 
facturers vf Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage 
to call and examine for themselves. Sept. 


Just Published, the 10th Edition of 


WOMAN AND HER DISEASES 


FROM THE 


CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 


ADAPTED EXCLUSIVELY TO HER INSTRUCTION IN THE 
PuyYsioLoGy OF HER SYSTEM, AND ALL THE Dts- 
RASES OF HER CRITICAL PERIODS. BY 


EDWARD H, DIXON,M.D, 


Editor of the ‘Scalpel,’ consulting oak operating 
Surgeon, author of Diseases of the Sexual Syst:m, 
&c., &c. Price $1 00. 


This volume was written for the 


sole object Of affording woman the means of 
lnstructing herselt in # Knowledge of the laws ot tife and 
health, peculiar to her physical structure ; an acquaint- 
anc? with which is indispensable to her happiness and 
welfare. The acknowledged reputation of the author 
is sufficient guarantee of the value of the work. 

N.B. Copies mailed (posr pParp) upon receipt of 








price. Address A. RANNEY, Pus isuer, 
Septltba 195 Broadway, N. Y. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


SumMMer ARRANGEMENT.—-—On and 


after Monday, June 25th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows:—For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 
6 A.M., connecting with Northern and Western Trains, 
Mail Train, 9 4.m.; Through Way Train, 12 m ; Ex- 
press Train, 5 p.m.; Accommodation Train, 7 P.m. For 
Poughkeepsie:—Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, 
atl pm. For Peekskill:— 3:20 and 5:30 p.m. For 
Sing Sing :—10:15 a.m ; 430 and 8:30p mM. The Tarry- 


town, Peekskill, and Ponghkeepsie Trains, stop at all 
the Way Stations, Passengers taken at Chambers, 
Canal, Christopher, and Thirty-firet had ~—LUNDAY 
MAIL TRAI S at 9 a.m., from Canal street for Albany, 
stopping at all Way Stations. 

M. L. SYKES. Jz , Superintendent. 
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300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut represents his new style of Pianos. 
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PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY. 
REMOVAL. 


GEO. HEWS, Manufacturer of the Patent American Action PIANO- 
FORTE, respectfully informs the public that he has removed to the Building, No. 879 
WaAsHINGTON Street, recently occupied by Messrs. Chickering and Sons, 





From the illustrious Pianist, M. GotrscuaLk, to Mr. Hews’ Agent at New York: 


New York, Dec. 5, 1853. 


Mr. N. P. B, Curtis—Dear Sir: Having had the pleasure of performing upon George Hewe’s American Patent 
Action Piano, at the World’s Fair in this city the present year, and other of his Pianos at your Warerooms, 


which afforded me much gratification, I cheerfully recommend them to the public, 
These instruments, likewise, »re of excellent tone, owing, i doubt, to the perfection 
Very respectfully, 
ZS sea No, 379 Washington street, Boston. 
N. P. B, Curtis, 447 Broadway. New York, Agents. 


provement in the action 
of the scales, 


I am very glad of the im- 
L. M, GOTTSCHALK. 
Sept. 





PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


New and superior works, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 
system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of 
the art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, and 
Students, is respectfully directed to this series of works, 
sar A descriptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


or the Canadas, by addressing 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


BENN PITMAN’ 





U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENOY DEPARTMENT. 
In connection with this office (Fow 


LER AND WELLS) there is now established a 


Departmenr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unirep States Patent Orricx all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, CavraTs, and ParENTED IN- 
vENTIONS. Advice in cases of Rx-Issuxs, EXTENSIONS 
o¥ PATENTS, ConFLICTING CLAIms. and ReJECTED AP- 
PLICATIONS, will be freely given, in answer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. ‘This 
DxPAkTMSNT will be under the superintendence of Joun 
B. Farrpanks, Attorney und Counsellor at Law, who 
nae tor many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has also an extensive know]l- 
edge of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
meehanical improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this office, that it will be conducted with 
car# and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Mx«n or WomEM wishing to make application for let- 
ters patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and description, it convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to the best course 
to be pursued. If applicants are satiefied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
rie, made at once, and without further examina- 
tio} 

“Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
al} eommunicat‘ons should be addressed, 

Letters and freight must be pre-paid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 





Price 25 cents, in Muslin. 


CLUBB’S 


OCTAGON STYLE of SETTLEMENT. 


Address HENRY 8. CLUBB, 
Care of FOWLER AND WELLS, 
July tf 308 Broadway, N. ¥. 


THE MORE TEACHERS USE IT 
THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 
Toevery Teacher and every School 


Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 
a child or a class studying grammar, for once 


at least try it. 
A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers. 


No. 60 John St., New York. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


MAINE LIQUOR LAW 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tur Mair Liquor Law: Its Ori- 


gin, History, and Results; with Portrait and 


Life of Hon. Nea Dow- By Henry 8, CLuss, 
assisted by upwards of ONE HUNDRED CLERGY- 
MéN and uthers; & comprehensive work, witd the laws 
of Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut. Ohio, 
Tilivois, Indiana, and New York, - - - $1 50 


The same without the Ekibs - oe 1 00 
The Laws alone, - 50 
RESULTS OF PROHIBITION IN Marmz, with Life 

aud Portrait of Nkat Dow, - = ae (60. 
Results of Prohibition in Connecticut, - 95 


Vermont, "Michigan, 
Sinclachdosthe: Rhode Island, each se arate, 12944 
Containing well- “authenticated facta and incidents show- 
ing the benefits of Prohibition. Subscriptions received 
immediately will be published with the books, 
Address the Secretary of the Society, 
HENRY S, CLUBB, 


808 Broadway, New York, 


THE NEW POCKET SYRINGE. 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE. 
The undersigned take pleasure in offering to 
the public, the Hydropathic Profession, and 


especially to families, a new and superior IN 
JECTING INSTRUMENT, With an ILLUSTRATED 
MAnvaL, by R. T. Traut, M.D., giving com- 
plete directions for the employment of water 
injections. The price of the New Pockrer 
SyrinGE is only three dollars and a half, and 
may be sent by Express to any place desired. 
Allorders containing remittances should be 
prepaid, and directed to FowLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

This instrument has been manufactured to 
order, to meet the wants of Hydropathic phy- 
sicians and patients. It is more convenient 
and portable than any apparatus of the kind 
in use, occupying, with its case, but little more 
space than acommon pocket- book, while its 
durable material will last a life- time. 

The New Instrument may be sent to any 
place desired, by Express. 





TO THE THINKING PUBLIC. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBACH, 


Translated from the second German edition 
by the translator of **Staauss’ Lirz or Jxsus.”? One 
handsome 12mo, vol. of 440 pages. Price $1 25, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Boox ILLUsTRaTions, 
Portraits, poe Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bil] Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.V, 








Work For ALL, AND WorkK THAT 


Pays—in selling,in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ 
BOOKS, 150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c., 
sent on application to MILLER,ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo. / 
146 anv 148 NASSAU STREET. 
Tae New Har Company’s MOLE- 
skin Hats, $3 only—equal to any $4 Hats in 
the city. Splendid DRAB BEAVERS,$3. 


untry Merchants and Dealers will do well to 
ote z, July tr 3t D> 








Henry R. Costar’s GENUINE Ex- 


TERMINATOR, for the total annihilation of 


Rats, Mice, Cockroaches, Ants, Ground Mice, Moles, 
&c., &c., and a certain Annihilator of Bed Bugs, can be 
had, wholesale and retail, at Cosrar’s Depot, No. 388 
Broadway, New York, 


Mrs. L. F. Fowier, M.D.—Office 


Hours—From 9 a.M. to 2 P.M., at 50 Morton st. 
between Hudson and Bleecker streets. From 4to 5, 
P.M., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 
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BOWEN’S SELF MULTIPLIER. 


A short and easy process of making 
out Assessment of Taxes, Apportionments of 
Money, Kate Bills, Tax Lists, Diviacnuds, and generally 
of abridging the process of Multiplication in all cases in 
which one of the numbers remains constant; by means 
of which increased accuracy and rapidity are attained to 
an extent hitherto unparalleled, With explanations and 
illustrations to bring it within the comprehension of all. 
Accompanied also by “ Bowen’s Blocks,” 


“ Knowledge is power.”” 
A mite for the good of mankind. 
By Truman H. Bowen. Price, with Blocks complete, 
F 


$1 00. Address OWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Special Notice to Teachers and Professors. 


NATIONAL SERIES 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The following New Works and New 


Editions are commended to the attention of 
Teachers and Friends of Education : 
Davies’ Primary Arithmetic (Revised Edition) $0 15 
Davies’ Intellectual Arithmetic (Revised Editiop) 0 25 
Dakies’ New Arithmetic (Revised Edition) - 0 40 
Davies’ Elementary Algebia - é E - O75 
Davies’ Bourbon’s Algebra (Revised Edition) . 1 50 
Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry (Revised Edition) 1 50 
Davies’ Surveying (Revised Edition) . . a 2 be 
Church's Elements of Calculus . . . - 200 
Church’s AnalyticalGeometry . . « - 200 
Hackley’s Trigonometry .  . . : « 225 
Barflett’s Treatise on Mechanics. .« «+ . 800 
Bartlett’s Analytical Mechanics . . . « 600 
Bartlett’s Treatise on Optics, &«. . . « 200 
Courtenay’s Differential and Integral Calculus . 2 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Revised Edition) 1 00 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises . . . « 025 
Northend’s American Speaker . : . » 075 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
THREE NOS, 
Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography c « (40 95 
Monteith’s Manual of Gogreaphy . . - 050 
McNally’s School Geography . . . « 100 
Clark’s English Grammer (Revised Edition) . 0 50 
Clark’s Analysis . . . . . . » 037 
Welch’s Analysis of the English Sentence . - O75 
Day’s Art of Rhetoric. . . . . + 075 
Mahan’s Intellectual Philosophy . . . - 100 
Kane’s Elements of Criticism. Edited by Boyd 1 00 
Brook field’s First Book in Composition . » 040 
Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology. 12mo, 0 15 
# BS #4, 8vo. 1 50 
Zachos’ New American Speaker e . . 0 75 
Willard’s History of the United States, (small) 0 75 
“ + “ “ “cc Byo, . 150 
Willard’s Universal History . ee 7 £60 
Wiillard’s Guide and Map ofTime . . | 1195 


IN PRESS. 
The following Works are in press, and will be pub- 
lished soon ; 


Mauan’s System or Losctc. 

Tuk Worp Buitper. By R, G. Parker. 
September lst. 

BartLetr’s CoLtece AstrRonomy. 
ber Ist. 

Davizs’ CycLorEpIA oF MaruHeEmarics. 
August 20th. 


Ready 
Ready Septem- 
Ready 





Teachere, School Superintendents, and Boards of 
Education, desiring copies of any of the Text-books 
belonging to the National Series, for examination, with 
reference to introduction into their schoola, will receive 
the same by mail or otherwise, by remitting cne-half 
the annexed prices. 

The most liberal terms will be made for the first in- 
troduction of any of the Educational Text-books belong- 
ing to the above Series, - 

Any information in relation to the above, and all com- 
munications, will receive prompt attention, by address- 
ing the Publishers. 

A.S. BARNES &.00, 

Sept1ltb Nos 51 and 53 Jobn street, New York, 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
- tor. It maybe packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $l 25. FOWLER anv WELLS. 


“This is one of the most ingenious invdntions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
witb all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organ- 
isr oncerned.””—New York Daily Sun. 
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LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re 
tail by JOHN . WILLARD, 440 Pearl street. near 
Chatham s.reet, New York, Nov, 12t p 
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WE live to hail that season 











AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


“ We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union.’’—#hede Istand Reformer. 





G. L. BANKS. 


And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 


And not alone by gold; 


When man to man united, 


By gifted men foretold, 
‘When men shall live by Reason, 


As Eden was of old. 
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Lire Tiuustratrep. mo N Eirstr-Crass 


Werexry Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts ; 


to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and PRoGREss. 


Designed to encour- 


age a spirit of Hopr, Manuiness, Setr-Reviance, and Acriviry among 
the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss 
the Lzaprine IprAs or THE Day; to record all signs of Progress; and 
to advocate Poxirican and Inpusrrian RiGHTs FoR ALL CLASSES. 


Its ample columns contain Original 


Essays—Historical, Biographical, and 


Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc.; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance or interest ; all combining to render it one of the Besr Famity News- 
PAPERS IN THE WortpD. Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. 


“ Certainly one of the most beautiful specie| ‘The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest 


mens of newspaper printing we have ever 
seen.”—Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


“ Ably conducted, with an eye to a good 
moral purpose.”—Anickerbocker Magazine. 


“Tt shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people.”—Wew York Tribune. 


‘*Tt has a remarkably clear face and clean 
hands, which will recommend it to people of 
taste.’"— Home Journal. 


paper, printed in a style of typographical 
beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, 
nor equaled.”— Tioga County Agitator. 
“The handsomest and most useful paper 
that ever came under our observation.”— 
Rising Star. 
“ Without a parallel.”— True Free Soiler. 


“Ttis filled with valuable matter, and treats 
of subjects interesting to the human race.”— 
La Crosse Republican, 





Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and Susscriprions, should be addressed to the Pusiisuers, as follows: 


Boston: 142 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA : 231 Arch Street. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





For THree Douars, in advance, a copy of Lire I 


Watrr-Curre Journat, will be sent a year to one address. 





LLUSTRATED, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the 
Now ts the time to Subscribe. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS. 















































BENNETT & CO, 


WAREROOMS, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES to SUIT the TIMES,—No. 300 Broadway-—BENNETT & CO., Manu- 
facturers of the latest styles of PIANOS; also the much-admired Hall’s ‘‘CELESTIAL” 
PIANO-FORTE, acknowledged by amateurs to be superior to all others in sweetness, beauty, 


300 BROADWAY, 


and brilliancy of tone. ORGAN MELODEONS, MUSIC, and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
152 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 


Sent free of postage to any part of the 
United States within 8,000 Pe 


1, Browne’s American Field Book of Manures, $1 25. 
2, Browne’s American Poultry Yard, twenty-sixth 
thousand, $1, 
8. Browne’s American Bird Fancier, cloth, 50 cts. 
4. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, cloth, $1. 
5. Dana’s Muck Manual, cloth, $1, 
6. Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures, 26 cts. 
7. Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures, $1, © 
8. Blake’s Farmer at Home, $1 25, - 
9. Buis.’s American Flower Garden Directory, $125. 
10. Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, 75 cents. 
11. Norton’s Elements of Scientific and practical 
Agriculture, 60 cents, 
12. Johnston’s Catechism ofAgricultural Chemistry, 
for schools, 25 cts, 
13, Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology, $1. 
14. Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural 
and Geology, $1 25, 
15. Downing’s Landscape Garden‘ng, 
16. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer & Gardener, $1 25, 
17. Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener, 25 cts, 
oth 50 cts. 
18, Nash’s Progressive Farmer, 60 cts. 
19, Richardson’s Domestic Fowls, 25 cts. 
20. Richardson on the Horse ; Varieties, Breeding, 
&c,, 25 cts, 
21. Richardson on the Diseases and Management of 
the Hog, 25 cts, 
22. Richardson on the Destruction of the Pests of 
, the Farm, 25 cts. 
23. Richardson on the Hive and Honey-bee, 25 cts. 
24. Milburn and Stephens on the Cow and Dairy- 
Husbandry, 25 cts, 
25. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture, 25 cts. 
26, Topham’s Chemistry made easy for the Use of 
* Farmers, 25 cts, ‘ 
27. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape, $1. 
28. Allen on the Diseases of Domestic Animals, 75c. 
29. Allen’ American Farm Book, $1. 
30. Allen’s Rural Architecture, $1 25, 
31, Pardee on the Cultivation of the Strawberry, 
&c., 50 cts, 
$2. Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measurer, 50 cts. 
33, Phelps’ Bee-keeper’s Chart, 25 cts, 
34, Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, illustr., 38c. 
35. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, a book for every 
married man and woman, $3. 
36, Randall’s Sheep Husbandry, $1 25. 
37. Youatt, Randal, and Skinner’s Shepherd’s Own 


Chemistry 


Book, $2. 
38, Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep, 
75 cts. . 


39. Youatt on the Horse, $1 25. 

40. Youatt, Martin and Stephens on Ca‘tle, $1 25. 

41. Youatt and Martin on the Breeds and Manage- 
ment of the Hog, $1. 

42. Canfield on Management of Sheep, $1, 

43. Stephen’s Book of the Farm, complete, 450 illus- 
trations, $4. 

44, ba Architect ; or, Plans for Country Dwellings, 

6 


45, Toaer, Shaw, and Johnson’s Principles of Agri- 
culture, $2, 

46, Smith’s Landscape Gardening, Parks and Pleas- 
ure Grounds, $1 25 

47, Weeks on the Honey Bee, 50 cts. 

45, Wilson on the Cultivation of Plax, 25 cts. 

49 Miner’s American Bee-keeper’s Manual, $1, 

50. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping, $1. 

51 Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper, 50 cts. 

52. Ellioti’s American Fruit-grower’s Guide, $1 25. 

53 The American Florist’s Guide, 75 cts. 

54 Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, 25 cts. 

55, The American Rose Culturist, paper, 25 cts, 
cloth, 50 cts. x 

56. Hoare on the Cultivation of the Vine, 50 c's 

57. Chorlton Cold Grapery, from direct American 
Practice, 50 cts. 

58, Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 2 vols, $2 50 

59. Rabbit Fancier, cloth 50 cents, pap«r, 25 cts 

60. Reemelin’s Vine Dresser’s Manual, 60 cts 

61. Neill’s Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Gardener’s 
Companion, $1. 

62, Munn’s Practical Land Drainer, 50 cts. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
BOOK ON VINEYARDS. 


THE VINE-DRESSER’S MANUAL. 


AN ILLUSTRATED TREATISE 
2 ON 


VINEYARDS AND WINE-MAKING. 


By the Hoy. Coarirs REEMELIN, of Cincinnati. 
Containing full and elaborate in- 


structions for the Cultivation of the Grape, in- 
cluding the preparation of the soil, the selec- 
tion and planting of roots and cuttings, and the trim- 
ming and propagation of the Vine; every department 
being elucidated by Cuts. . a 

JUST PUBLISHED—NEW EDITIONS or 


Allen on the Grape. $1. 

Hoare on the Vine, 50 cts. : 
Chorlton’s Cold Grapery, 50 cts. 

Pardee on the Strawberry Oulture, 50 cts. 
Elliott’s American Fruit Grower’s Guide. $1.25 


Saar He 
‘THE RABBIT FANCIER, 
A Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Feeding 
and G:neral Management of Rabbits. 
BY C. N. BEMEN'T, 
Price 25 cents, paper. Cloth, 50 centa, 
OC. M. SAXTON & CO., 152 Fulton st., 


Agricultural Book Publishers. 
Sent free of Postage on receipt of price. Sept 1t bd 
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A Aeposttory of Science, Literature, General Intelligence. 





VOL. XXIL, NO. 4. 








y Publishes dy 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


No. 808 Broadway, New York. 





Gontents. 





PuRENoLOGy—Phrenological Recollections, page 13; Intellectual Philo- 
sophy, 74; Paul no Phrenclogist, 75. 


BiograPuy—Mile. Rachel, 75; George Law, 16; Spencer H. Cone, D.D., 


18; Abbott Lawrence, 79. 

Criminal Legislation, page 80. The Illinois Central Railroad, 82. About 
Rabbits, 83. 

Events or tHE Montu, page 86, Lirrrary Noricxs, page $7, 

An English and au American Poet, page 90. 

BusiNges, page 91. 

Vaxreriges—Kissing in €chool—How long they Live—Human Food—- 
Ain’t Got Nothing—New Temperance Medal—Adulteration of Food in 
England—The Smoker and the Druggist — Request to Postmasters, 
page 96. 








THE PHRENOoLoGiIcaAL ALMANAC for 1856 is now 
nearly ready for the press. Popular as has been this little 
annual for years past, itis our intention to make the one for 
the coming year more worthy of public patronage, if possi- 
ble, than any of its predecessors. It will be illustrated with 
many engravings, and contain matter of interest to all. We 
shall print a large edition, and shall be ready to supply any 
quantity. 

Booksellers, or others, desiring an edition for their own 
sales, can have them with their own imprint, and a page of 
Business Advertisement, at reasonable rates, { 


Pxiease Speciry.—When renewing subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the PHRENOLOGIOAL, WATER-CuRE, or Lire ILLUSTRATED, 


Franginc Letrers.—Postmasters often, unin- 
tentionally, subject us to the payment of five cents postage 
on letters. relating strictly to Post-Office business. By refer- 
ring to the laws of the department it will be seen, that be- 
sides marking letters “ Free,” it is necessary to annex the 
name in fullthus: Free. John Smith, P.M. Nothing less 
constitutes a frank. 

On THe Same Terms.—lIt will be the same to 
the Publishers, if TWENTY COPIES OF EITHER OR BOTH TH& 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the Watrr-Currn JouRNAL, or 
Lire InLustratep, are taken in one club at club rates. 


— 


Premium Books may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage siamps, should be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is received, 








NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1855. 


[$1.00 A YEAR. 





Phrenology. 


‘*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 





\ sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 


guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon, T, J. Rusk. 





PHRENOLOGICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.—No. II. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 

Wuen the practical phrenologist recalls the 
many singular characters with which a long ex- 
perience has brought him in contact, he finds 
some things to amuse, but more to instruct and 
encourage him in his course. Human character 
is so varied, that he never finds two persons so 
nearly alike that they do not present interesting 
differences. Even the Siamese twins, though 
more alike, doubtless, than any other two broth- 
ers in the wide world, are found to differ in the 
development of some of their organs; and there 
is also a corresponding difference in their char- 
acters. 

I examined the heads of two young iadies, 
who were twins, in the city of Washington, in 
the year 1841. One of them was introduced 
and carefully examined, after which she left the 
room, and in a moment the other came in and 
took the seat. Isupposed her to be the one I 
had just dismissed. I was requested to make 
an examination of her head, and proceeded to do 
so, but I could discover no difference between 
her and the other. Her head measured precise- 
ly the same, three ways, and I concluded that a 
plot had been laid to have me examine the same 
head a second time, under the impression that it 
was a different one, in order to ascertain if I 
would give a different character. Under this 
impression, I proceeded with unusual care, until 
I thought I had discovered some slight differ- 
ence between the person in hand and the one 
who had just left me. I then said to the parents 
that there was but little, ifany, difference between 
the developments of this person and those of the 
one before examined; and that if there were 





two persons so nearly alike, I would like to sce 
them together. The twin sister who was first 
examined then came into the room, and I made 
a careful comparison of their heads, and found 
in one a little more Self-Esteem and less Cau- 
tiousness than in the other; indicating that she 
was more bold and self-assured than her sister. 

I was informed that this was the only differ- 
ence that had ever been noticed in their charac- 
ters, and that the only way the neighbors could 
tell them apart was, that Mary always took the 
lead of Martha, as an elder sister generally does 
when there are two or three years’ difference in 
their ages. The mother said she could not tell 
them apart by their looks, even when they were 
together. I offered to examine their heads be- 
fore the audience blindfold, and distinguish Mary 
from Martha by the difference in their charac- 
ters, the manifestation of which dissimilarity of 
disposition being the only means the public had- 
of distinguishing them. This I could do, while 
their own mother could not tell the one from 
the other. 

The girls had been trained precisely alike, 
and being of the same size and personal ap- 
pearance, there could be no reason why one 
should take the lead of the other, except a dif- 
ference of disposition. In this case Phrenology 
did two things. It developed their real charac- 
ters, including the slight differences which ex- 
isted between them ; and it enabled me to tell 
them apart by means of their mental dissimi- 
larity, when not even their mother could do it, 
though they had been under her maternal eye 
for eighteen years. 

In the year 1842 I was giving a course of lec- 
tures at Grafton, Vermont, in company with Mr. 
P. L. Buell. My associate had publicly exam- 
ined the head of a young man who was a clerk 
inastore. He described him as a sharp, shrewd 
character ; inclined to traffic, and not very con- 
scientious in the means employed to compass 
his ends. Towards the close of the course of 
lectures we were requested to make a double- 
test examination of a head in public. It was ar- 
ranged that the lady whose head was to be ex- 
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amined should be permitted to wear a veil to 
cover her face above the eyebrows. 

I made the first examination, in the absence of 
Mr. Buell, and described her as having a very 
masculine head; great energy, determination, 
courage, tact, keen trading talent, and well 
qualified to meet the sharpest peddler on his 
own ground. That if she got a great bargain, 
she never was much troubled by conscience ; 
and, in short, that she had a man’s head on wo- 
man’s shoulders, and would follow merchandis- 
ing or traffic in some way if circumstances open- 
ed the way. 

Mr. Buell was then called, and gave substan- 
tially the same description that I had given, 
ending with the peculiarly strong masculine 
traits of her character. 

As she left the platform, it was noticed that 
she immediately left the house with the mer- 
chant whose clerk had been examined a few 
evenings before, when some of the citizens sur- 
mised that our lady subject was none other than 
this merchant’s clerk dressed in woman’s clothes. 
They started in hot pursuit, and chased the 
party to their home; but in their haste, our lady 
left a shawl, a shoe, and a skirt or two in her 
path, but escaped from her pursuers. 





The sequel of the affair proved that this clerk 
and his employer were dissatisfied with the de- 
scription given of him at the first examination, 
and this double-test examination was planned 
by them, thinking, if he were disguised as a 
lady, we would pronounce the person honest, 
amiable, and in all respects ladylike. But, in- 
stead of this, they got from us a double endorse- 
ment of the first, though neither of us suspected 
the trick until after the delineations were com- 
pleted. At that time young men wore their 
hair very long, and rolled it under about the 
neck ; and on this occasion our subject parted 
his hair in the centre, and the tying of the veil 
around the head above the ears not only hid his 
face, but prevented us and the audience from 
suspecting his sex by the appearance of the 
hair. 

A few days since, a lady came to our office in 
Philadelphia to obtain a written character for 
her little boy, and stated as a special reason for 
so doing, the fact that a friend of hers obtained 
a written opinion of a boy aged four years. It 
was stated in the description that he was a very 
peculiar child to manage, and that he required 
a given course of treatment, which was minutely 
pointed out. 

The character was thrown aside and forgot- 
ten, and the boy became turbulent and unman- 
azeable, and for three years was considered “a 
villanous child.’”?’ The phrenological character 
happened to turn up, and the parents, finding 
that, so far, the predictions were verified, they 
therefore resolved to train him thenceforward 
strictly according to the directions given in 
the character. ‘“ And now,” said the lady to us, 
“after a little more than a year’s training under 
the new regimen, he has become a model child 
in disposition and behavior.”’ 


Phrenological Cabinet of Fowler, Wells & Co., 
231 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY. | 

Messrs. Eprrors :--Within a few weeks near 
the close of the year 1854, there were published 
as many as three good-sized volumes on the dry 
theme of Metaphysical Science. Thisis certainly 
a somewhat remarkable event. Well might the 
editor of Putnam’s Monthly inquire, ‘Is the 
taste for metaphysical studies on the increase 
in the United States, or is it simply accidental 
that three new works on Intellectual Philosophy 
make their appearance on nearly the same day? 
President Manan, of Cleveland College, Presi- 
dent Waytanp, of Brown University, and Dr. 
Hicxocx, of Union College, have all favored us 
with their views of the ‘Science of Mind,’ 
within a few weeks.” 

This remarkable fact of three new works ona 
subject which commands very little attention 
outside of College and Academy recitation- 
rooms, having made their appearance almost 
simultaneously, came to our knowledge a few 
weeks before the appearance of the January 
Number of your Phrenological Journal. As we 
have been growing, year by year, more confirmed 
in the opinion that the phrenological view of the 
intellectual powers or faculties is the one which 
is most in accordance with the phenomena, most 
in accordance with good sense, and most adapted 
to practical usefulness in the conduct of the un- 
derstanding or education of these powers, we 


looked for the appearance of your Jan. No. with © 


no little anxiety of expectation. We expected 
some notice of one or all of these works to 
which we have referred; and we were most 
earnestly desirous that some one of you or of 
your contributors should make the appearance 
of these works the occasion for an extended 
review of the whole field of Intellectual Philo- 
sophy, in which the students of this science, 
whether in or out of College, might find the 
common sense views of phrenologists brought 
into contrast with the old scholastic notions of 
the “regular faculty.”” The present seems an 
appropriate time for such a review and com- 
parison between the old and new, the scholastic 
and the common sense views of Mental Science. 
One of the works just published might be profit- 
ably reviewed at some length, or the views of 
all of them upon certain topics collected, and 
made the subject of critical examination. Now, 
the present, surely, would be a suitable time for 
a re-examination of the whole subject of the 
mental powers; and the superiority of the 
phrenological views might now be brought out 
very manifestly, when the defective views of 
three of the most prominent metaphysicians in 
this country could so appropriately be presented 
to the attention of the public. We trust some of 
you will feel “moved” to undertake so import- 
ant a work, at a time so opportune. 

There is one fact in regard to these systems of 
Intellectual Philosophy which might be presented 
as a presumptive proof of some defect or error 
attaching to them all, and of the superior con- 
formity of phrenological views to the facts and 
phenomena of the case. We refer to the fact of 
the wide diversity between the opinions and 
teachings of these three distinguished professors. 





i 





* President Wayland adopts, for the most part, 
the peculiar tenets of the Scottish school of 
metaphysicians; Dr. Hickock, those mainly of 
the Kantians; and Mahan ee ee the two into 
a kind of oOnicciaie eclecticism. It is thus 
curious to see three of the most distinguished 
teachers, in three of our leading seminaries, 
coming to quite different conclusions in respect 
to the principles of what they call ‘a science.’ 
President Mahan divides the intellectual facul- 
ties into primary and secondary—the primary 
being sense, consciousness and reason, whose 
functions are intuitional; and the secondary 
being the understanding, fadement, association, 
memory, imagination, &. President Wayland 
divides them into the perceptive faculties, con- 
sciousness, original suggestion, abstraction, mem- 
ory, reasoning, imagination and taste. Dr. 
Hickock has stifl another arrangement, which is 
that of sense, understanding and reason. There 
is here a considerable difference of classification, 
but it is increased when they come to speak of 
the functions assigned to these supposed facul- 
ties.” 

The present, surely, would be a good and ap- 
propriate time to show that these differences 
arise mainly from the departure which each 
makes in his chosen direction from the method 
of nature, that is, the method adopted by phre- 
nologists. Their differences goa good way to 
demonstrate that all of them are wrong, or that 
none of them have hit upon the true method of 
philosophizing. The essential agreement of 
phrenological philosophers may also, at the same 
time, be shown to be owing to the fact that their 
method of looking at the phenomena of mind, 
or of philosophizing, is the natural method or 
the true one, 

If you should give thiscommunication a place 
in the columns of your Phrenological Journal, 
some of your contributors will feel moved, we 
trust, to undertake a portion or the whole of the 
work here pointed out, as a work which might 
be most appropriately and most opportunely 
done now. The present would be a good time, 
also, to show the worthlessness as well as the 
falseness and baselessness of these metaphysical 
speculations, and to insist on the propriety and 
advantage of substituting a true science of mind 
in the place of these empty, dry, uninteresting 
and uninstructive studies in collegiate and 
academical courses of instruction. AS 








Hon. Cuarutes Mason.—In acknowledging the 
receipt of the PHRENOLOGICcAL and WatTER-CuRE 
JouRNALS for August, the Editor of the Elsworth 
Herald says:—“ The PuHRrenoLogicaL JOURNAL 
contains a likeness of Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Hon. Charles Mason, also the Phrenological 
character of each. With Judge Mason we were 
personally acquainted during our five years’ 
residence in lowa—about half that time we oc- 
cupied the same law office with him—and should 
say that the Phrenologist has hit the Judge’s 
character most admirably; we might also add 
that many have inquired if Judge Mason was 
not a relative of Mr. Calhoun.” 


[Since the publication of that Phrenological 
description, we have learned the following in- 
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teresting facts concerning this very eminent and 
constantly rising man. Our informant, G. W. W., 


formerly clerk under government in Washing- 
ton, says :] 


“Mr. Mason, who has nearly completed his 
51st year, was at the head of his class during 
the whole course of his cadetship at the United 
States Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y., 
and during half that time was assistant professor 
of mathematics to the classes below his own. In 
his class, there were graduated such men as 
Prof. Hacxtey, of Columbia College, Prof. 
MircHeELL, the astronomer, of Cincinnati, Colonel 
Barnes, of Springfield, Mass., the distinguished 
civil engineer, and other men who have rendered 


themselves eminent by their scientific attain- 
ments.” 


—_— te se 





PAUL NO PHRENOLOGIST. 


“Tt would seem, from an extract of asermon delivered by 
Henry Ward Beecher, published in the last number of your 
paper, that the »odern preachers have a decided advantage 
over the ancient. Paul was unacquainted with the revela- 
tions of Phrenology. Yetin pursuance of his mission, he 
went forth a burning torch, enlightening the dark corners of 
the earth; opening the blind eyes of the gentile nations,” 
&c.—Lider Mitchell, in the Christian Union. 


It is quite true, Elder, that modern preachers 
have “a decided advantage over the ancient.” 
St. Paul was not only unacquainted with Phre- 
nology, but he had not the slightest knowledge 
of chemistry, and only the most crude and incor- 
rect ideas of Astronomy, Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, and Physiology. He did not even 
know the earth was round, and would have 
laughed to scorn the man who should have told 
him that it revolved on its axis. Modern preach- 
ers know all these things, and a great deal more, 
and thus have an advantage over the preachers 
of the olden time. 


Why then did the preaching of St. Paul pro- 
duce such prodigious effects upon the world, 
while the efforts of Elder Mitchell and his con- 
temporaries are so remarkably destitute of 
power? Why? Listen, Elder, and we will tell 
you. 


St. Paul was not a man of the fogy species. He 
was no conservative, but a thorough-going radi- 
cal. He had a mind of his own. He did not 
wait for Christianity to become popular before 
he embraced it, but believed as soon as his under- 
standing was convinced, and proclaimed his be- 
lief without pausing fora moment to consider 
what the consequences might be to himself. He 
had an open mind to receive truth, an earnest 
heart to embrace it, a glowing tongue to declare 
it. He was a man who dared to be free in 
thought and word, in spite of the Public Opinion 
of his time, and with martyrdom confronting him 
in his chosen path. Besides this, he was a tent- 
maker, earned his own living, and had no pew- 
holders to conciliate. 

Elder, your abilities are evidently of a limited 
description ; but if you had the courage, the in- 
dependence, and the zeal of St. Paul, you, even 
you, would leave your mark upon the village 
where you live, even as he left his upon the 
‘world. 








Brography. 


MLLE. RACHEL, 
HER PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


For the past month New York has been the 
theatre of intense excitement on account of the 
presence of this world-renowned tragedienne, 
whose name has already become “a household 
word.”’ 

The student of the science which unlocks the 
chambers of the soul, and the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in particular, will natu- 
rally look to the organ devoted to the exposition 
of Phrenology in the United States for a mental, 
and some, perhaps, for a more tangible repre- 
sentation of this distinguished person. They will 
expect us to account for her extraordinary powers 
on phrenological principles. 

It is generally supposed that tragic performers 
must have powerful physiques, in order to be 
able to rise to eminence in the histrionic art. 

Mlle. Rachel’s Physiology indicates high men- 
tal susceptibility, intensity and tenacity. She is 
remarkably elastic; and the most minute fibre 
of the body contributes to the representation of 
every mental emotion. 

Her predominant phrenological organs are 
Ideality, Imitation, Firmness, Sublimity, Con- 
structiveness, Benevolence, Spirituality and Caus- 
ality ; while the base of the brain is inferior in 
development to the other regions. The peculiar 
construction of the top and side head is such as 
to enable her to feel and thus truthfully delineate 
all the various passions and emotions of the hu- 
man mind alternately and with wonderful rapid- 
ity ; and instead of the physical system clogging 
her genius, it contributes to its expression. Many 
inferences could be drawn from the shape of her 
remarkable head to indicate the causes of her 
success. For instance, the immense will-power 
acting with Secretiveness and Cautiousness, would 
enable her momentarily to control and bring into 
subjection all the other powers of her mind while 
developing any particular trait of character. 
Another and a most important element of suc. 
cess arises from the combined action of her im- 
mense Ideality, and Imitation, and Constructive- 
ness, enabling her to so enter into the spirit of 
the scene as to really feel the various emotions 
which she is portraying. We can easily conceive, 
too, that the massiveness of her intellect, the 
ease with which she comprehends the most ab- 
struse principles, and the clearness of her mental 
conceptions, along with that exquisiteness of feel. 
jng and love of the terrific—furnished by the 
organs already named, would afford the ability to 
instantaneously grasp the poet’s idea and give it 
the impress which Rachel alone could give it. 
Such a sentimental lobe could not fail to per- 
meate those with whom she came in contact with 
an element belonging to a higher sphere. 

Mirthfulness and Order are large, giving gaiety 
and precision, and performing important duties 
in the mental council. Acquisitiveness or love 
of gain is fully developed, and imparts an eager 
desire to accumulate property ; but having so 
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many wishes to be gratified, it would be difficult 
for her to hoard money. Ambition and desire to 
excel is a ruling characteristic, as seen by the 
extraordinary height of the crown of the head, 
and is a powerful impelling motive to put forth 
almost superhuman exertions for the purpose of 
gaining approbation ; but if Approbativeness is 
wounded, she suffers intensely. 

The social faculties as a class do not predomi~ 
nate. Sexual love is only moderately developed. 

In summing up her phrenological character, 
we may say her organization is in exact accord- 
ance with that so well known to the public. 

Asa Tragic Actress she stands without a rival 
on the globe. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

RacHEL sprung from the ranks of the people: 
She was born about the year 1820, of Israclitish 
parents, who sustained, and brought up with dif- 
ficulty, a large and numerous family by careful 
and laborious industry. 

From her earliest years, the intellect of the 
child had developed itself with singular precocity. 
That dramatic genius, which has since so won- 
drously displayed itself, marked out her futurity. 

In consequence of this, when her father at 
length established himself in Paris, she was sent 
to one of the numberless Dramatic Schools which 
may be found in that city. 

A professor of music, M. Choron, the founder 
and director of an institution under the patronage 
of the government, having chanced to see the 
child, then only twelve years of age, was the first 
to divine the future genius of the great tragedian. 
Soon, however. he began to realize the fact that 
his young protégée was not destined for the mu- 
sical profession, and determined upon entering 
her at the school of M. Saint Aulaire, the well- 
known Professor of Declamation. Under this 
teacher, then, did Rachel commence her studies. 
Poor and without protectors, obliged to struggle 
with the daily privations entailed upon her by 
the misery and obscurity in which her family was 
barely existing, she pursued her studies with an 
ardor and a tenacity of purpose, which alone 
might be considered prophetic of her after-emi_ 
nence. By the strength and resolution of her bud. 
ding genius, she was enabledto obtain the favor 
of making her début, at the age of sixteen, on the 
first stage in Paris, at the Theatre Frangais. 

At this period, in 1838, the tragic school, which 
had acquired so much lustre in France, by the 
production of the chef d’euvres of Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire, had fallen, as it were, into 
premature decay. It is well known that no clas- 
sically great and tragic artist, whatever might 
be her or his talents, could have selected a more 
unfavorable epoch for their first appearance be- 
fore the Parisian public. 

In consequence of this, Rachel’s entry upon the 
French stage as Camilie, in “ Les Horaces,” of 
Corneille, by no means drew a large audience. 
On the contrary, there were scarcely two hundred 
persons present, and the receipts hardly amounted 
to sixty dollars. 

It would not be possible to describe the aston- 
ishment and admiration of those who were there, 
All felt that a young and powerful genius had 
revealed herself, whose intellect, inspired by the 
older dramatic poets of France, should revive 
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MADEMOISELLE RACHEL- 


their glory, while she would identify her own 
name with the memory of theirs, and the reputa- 
tion of Rachel, in Paris, was, from that moment, 
established. 

Seventeen years have now passed by since 
Rachel first displayed herself to the Parisian 
world. Since that time, the inscription of her 
name on the bills of the Theatre Francais has al- 
ways been sufficient to draw a crowd of her ad- 
mirers to the theatre. Always has she been 
received with the same eagerness, while her ap- 
pearance has ever been attended with similar 
enthusiasm. The reason of which is, that Rachel 
is rarely the same. Like all great artists and 
great poets, she also has her moments of surpass- 
ing vitality. Never is she otherwise than com- 
plete. Yet often does she surpass even herself. 
At times she abandons herself with a greater fire 
to her inspirations. She kindles her own genius 
more thoroughly with the enthusiasm of the spec- 
tators, and yields more readily to the internal 
inspirations of her soul. Then those who have 
seen her for a hundred times in the same imper- 
sonations, are seized with unspeakable admira- 
tion. Under its impulse, they hail, in Rachel, 
the greatest tragedian who has, probably, ever 
existed, and recognize in her one of the marvel- 
ous types of artistic perfection. 





* We areindebted for the above cut to the politeness of J, C, 
Derby, of this city, for whom it was engraved as one of the illns. 
trations to “ Bell Smith Abroad,” one of the most pleasing and 
interesting books of the season, 
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The position of Rachel daily increased in the 
significance of its success. She had already se- 
cured herself in the estimation of the public, and 
her professional brethren, dazzled with her sud- 
den glory, and delighted with the popularity 
which was enriching them (perhaps, also, ashamed 
of their first hostility and envy), decreed her a 
magnificent crown in gold, which was presented 
to her with a most flattering letter, if any letter 
can be considered flattering when addressed to a 
woman of such profound and varied talents as 
those which insured her success. From almost 
every part of Europe propositions were made to 
her. First, however, she chose to pass into the 
great cities of France—Lyons—where the muni- 
cipality of the city presented her with a golden 
crown—Bordeaux, Marseilles, Rouen, Lille, and 
others. In all of these cities she was received 
and féted with as wild a degree of enthusiasm as 
that which her début had caused in Paris. 

She then traversed Europe from year to year, 
successively, during the months of the congé, 
which she had reserved for herself, in her engage- 
ment with the theatre. It was during these pe- 
riods that she visited England, Belgium, Holland, 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia, being everywhere 
received with the homage and enthusiasm due to 
Genius. 

In America, Mlle. Rachel’s triumph has been as 
complete asin Hurope. Her transcendent powers 
as a tragic actress are acknowledged by every 
one who has seen her. We have heard no dis 
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senting voice. We need not give particulars in 
reference to her performances in New York. The 
papers of the whole country have teemed with 
accounts of her acting in her various great char- 
acters. On account of the high prices fixed by 
her manager, M. Felix, her audiences have been 
comparatively small, and the pecuniary success 
of the enterprise, unless a different policy shall 
be adopted, is quite doubtful. 


We cannot better conclude our sketch than 
with the following pen-and-ink portrait of Mlle. 
Rachel, as she appeared on the stage at the open- 
ing of her first performance in New York. We 
copy it from the Courier and Enquirer of this 


city : o 


“She appeared upon the scene ; she did not 
seem to come there. Hager eyes were watching 
for her first step ; but we venture to say she was 
full before them at their first glimpse of her, and 
that they felt her spell before they had clearly 
seen by what they were bewitched. She is like 
her portraits ; but looked last evening younger 
than in the grand head by Henriquet Dupont, and 
must ever express more intelligence than appears 
in Dubufe’s three-quarter length. Pale, with 
jet-black hair, a small, regular nose, a mouth 
mobile enough, but rather sweet in its expression 
and tender in its lines for the heroine of tragedy, 
and a large forehead quite protruding itself over 
the straight black brows that shadow her won- 
drous eyes, she is the very embodiment of femi- 
nine intellect. Her figure is slight, and her men- 
tal entirely dominates her vital system ; but her 
limbs, with all their delicacy, have a firm look, 
and she is rather lithe than fragile. The fall of 
her drapery would make any sculptor despair, 
did he not see that itself is but the reproduction 
in tissue of lines into which the Grecian sculptors 
wrought their marble. 





GEORGE LAW. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Grorcr Law visited Our Rooms a few days 
ago, and submitted his cranium to a phrenologi- 
cal examination, the result of which we take 
pleasure in laying before the readers of the Purn- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


He has a remarkable physiology. This con- 
stitutes his distinguishing characteristic. The 
vital temperament greatly predominates over the 
mental and muscular systems, though he is pos- 
sessed of uncommon physical strength, together 
with more ability to endure hardship and fatigue 
than one in thousands. All the apparatus neces- 
sary for prolonging life to old age and securing 
greater physical enjoyment than is usually expe- 
rienced by men, is amply developed. He pos- 
sesses great locomotive power also, and the ability 
to control muscular action as well as the inclina- 
tion to be constantly on his feet. He may be 
slow under ordinary circumstances, but when 
aroused is capable of uncommon physical ac- 
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tivity. The mental or nervous temperament is 
fully developed, but does not materially influ- 
ence the mind. He would prefer work to study; 
would rather be engaged in a vigorous out-door 
business, than in & sedentary in-door occupation. 

We observed three or four ruling phrenologi- 


cal traits ; spect which was the power to concen- | 
d 


trate his mind and continue mental action until 
he had fully matured the plan, or comprehended 
the idea under consideration. 

Another was indomitable perseverance, and 
the capacity to determine upon acourse of action, 
and maintain his position against all the opposi- 
tion that could be brought to bear against him. 
He might be induced to yield a point when Sym- 
pathy or Affection was appealed to, but would 
never succumb to threats. 

Presence of mind in times of danger, and un- 
willingness to flinch under physical obstacles, is 
another leading trait of character. He would 
undertake to do that which most men would 
shrink from attempting. 

But the most conspicuous feature of his men- 
tality arises from the very large development of 
the Perceptive faculties. His Intellect is very 
available, giving him practical judgment and 
knowledge of the qualities of things—an extra- 
ordinary mechanical eye, enabling him to detect 
disproportions at a glance—the ability to main- 
tain the centre of gravity, and apply force and 
resistance to machinery—memory of the relative 
position of objects, and a love of geography, to- 
gether with the power to make correct business 
estimates, 

Causality and Comparison are large ; but he 
reasons by analogy and association more than 
from cause to effect, yet he has a superior talent 
to lay out work and understand physical results, 
Language is fairly developed, but he cannot 
express himself copiously. He has not much 
natural musical talent, but remembers ideas by 
association. 

Mr. Law is rather eccentric, for he has no in- 
clination to imitate or adopt the ways and man- 

-ners of others; nor is Wit a controlling quality. 

Benevolence predominates in the moral region; 
so that he has a kind disposition and generous 
impulses. The great strength of his animal na- 
ture may render him selfish and over-anxious to 
acquire property to supply his animal wants, yet 
he is sympathetic and tender-hearted; also 
respectful to superiors, and inclined to speculate 
in business ; for Hope is sufficiently large to give 
an enterprising spirit. Conscientiousness and 
Spirituality are inferior to the other moral or- 
gans, and do not exert much influence in char- 
acter. 

The whole social lobe is prominently developed, 
and the love element is particularly influential. 
Interest in children, attachment to friends, and 
fondness for home are all strong elements, and 
exert no little influence in enabling him to strictly 
adhere to a given course of life. He makes 
strong friends and equally bitter enemies, 

The organs of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are average. He is not cruel or revenge- 
ful, but is desirous of overcoming obstacles. 
Alimentiveness is large enough to give a relish 
for food, and to dispose him to supply the wants 
of nature, but is by no means a controlling fac- 
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ulty. Myr. Law has a large development of Cau- 
tiousness, but Secretiveness is moderate ; so that 
while he expresses his opinions frankly and 
bluntly, he looks far ahead in business, and pro- 
vides against a failure. 

His success in accumulating property depends 
more upon his perseverance, prudence, and prac- 
tical judgment, than upon the love of money for 
its own sake. He would use money freely to 
gratify his various desires, and, if necessary, 
would sacrifice any amount to accomplish a de- 
sired end, if property could do it. 

The greatness of the man whose mental por- 
trait we have been sketching, consists in the 
power of the organization as a whole. His tal- 
ents are engaged in carrying out such desires as 
gratify the mind while in the flesh. The spiritual 
nature, poetical feeling, and literary versatility 
are medium developments ; while love of history 
and the exact sciences, shrewdness in discerning 
character, and ability to gain an end by experi- 
ence and practical knowledge, are superior qual- 
ities of mind. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Gerorce Law was born in Jackson, Washington 

county, New York, on the twenty-fifth day of 
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Oct., 1806. His father was an energetic farmer, in 
moderate circumstances, who gave his children 
no advantages for education, except those ob- 
tained at the district school. George learned to 
read and write, became fond of reading; and 
that was the sum total of what is commonly called 
his early education. The boy was educated in 
the open air, on the farm by the brook ; and he 
early was distinguished among his play-fellows 
by his skill in making miniature dams and 
bridges. Among the books read by him in his 
youth was the “Life of William Ray,’ which 
gave an account of a boy who left his father’s 
farm, went out into the great world, and made 
a great fortune. This book fired the ambition of 
George Law, and he was no sooner eighteen 
years old than he worked out all one summer for 
a neighboring farmer, earned forty dollars, and 
with that sum in his pocket walked to Troy with 
the hope of living over again the career of Wil- 
liam Ray. His father reluctantly consented to 
his going, but gave him no outfit. 

Arrived at Troy, the young man did the most 
sensible thing in the world; he took the first job 
that offered, which was one of hod-carrying, at 
which humble employment he worked for thirty- 
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three days, and earned thirty-three dollars. As 
winter drew on, work failed. George, who be- 
gan to feel the defects of his education, bought 
Duboll’s Arithmetic, Morse’s Geography, a work 
on Bookeeping by Single Entry, and devoted his 
whole time during the winter months to the 
thorough mastering of these books. He almost 
learned them by heart. In the spring he went to 
work as a mason and bricklayer, but lost the 
proceeds of his summer’s labor by the failure of 
his employer. George was unable even to pay 
his board in the fall; but nothing daunted, he 
walked twenty-two miles to a job, earned the 
sum he owed, and then walked back and paid his 
landlord. A year or two afterwards we find 
him in Pennsylvania, getting out stone for the 
canal at a certain price per foot. From that he 
rose to be a sub-contractor; and, finally, a con- 
tractor. Before he was thirty years old he had 
made a fortune, married, and was the father of a 
family. He then returned to his native State, 
and bid for some sections of the Croton Aqueduct, 
of which he obtained two in Sleepy Hollow. To 
him, also, was awarded the contract for building 
the High Bridge over the Harlem river, and it 
was the execution of this work which made him 
a millionaire. He introduced so many ingenious 
plans for saving labor, that, though he took the 
work at a very low estimate, he made it im- 
mensely profitable. Of late years Mr. Law has 
been extensively engaged in the business of 
Ocean Steam Navigation; at one time he owned 
no less than sixteen steamships, some of which 
were of immense magnitude. To him belongs 
much of the credit of the Panama Railroad. He 
did not originate the idea, but without the aid 
of his capital and energy, the road could not 
have been built. 

Mr. Law has now retired from business, and 
resides in his mansion on the Fifth Avenue, 
where, among thousands of costly books, he 
shows with pride the few school-books which he 
bought and studied in the first year of his inde- 
pendence. He is much spoken of as a candidate 
for the next Presidency. 
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SPENCER H. CONE, D.D. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


THE annexed likeness represents a strongly 
marked character. The motive and mental tem- 
peraments are developed in the highest degree, 
giving the desire to be constantly employed, and 
the ability to perform an immense amount of 
physical and mental labor. Persons having 
such organizations as Mr. Cone’s, literally work 
themselves to death ; and he must have been a 
very industrious man. The arterial portion of 
the vital temperament was prominent, but the 
digestive system was comparatively weak ; so 
that the body was not amply nourished, the ex- 
hausting elements being stronger than those 
which supplied vitality. 

The form of the brain was long, high, and 
narrow ; so that the selfish faculties were only 
moderate, although the executive qualities were 
strong and active. Combativeness and Destruc- 
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SPENCER H. OONE, D.D. 





tiveness, acting in connection with the motive 
temperament, gave him unusual energy and 
force of character. Secretiveness was moder- 
ate—hence frankness and sincerity must have 
been distinguishing characteristics. Acquisitive- 
ness was not a large organ, and he valued prop- 
erty only as a means to secure other ends. He 
could have transacted a great amount of finan- 
cial business for others, still he did not love 
property for its own sake. Cautiousness was 
sufficiently developed to give prudence, but did 
not furnish restraint or conservative power ; 
while the head being high, gave him an uncon- 
querable Will, very.great perseverance, and pos- 
itiveness of character. 

Some of the organs in the moral group were 
very large. He was not, however, so imagina- 
tive and fond of the marvellous, as sentimental, 
devotional, and philanthropic ; for Benevolence 
and Veneration were larger than Spirituality 
and Ideality. Sympathy must have been a lead- 
ing feature, and have exercised a controlling 
influence over the whole mind. He could have 
easily forgot his own necessities while adminis- 
tering to the wants of others. 

Intellectually, he should have been remarka- 
ble for intuition and knowledge of men and 
things. He had a wonderful faculty to accumu- 
late knowledge from experience and contact 
with the world. His conversation was pointed 
and personal, and his remarks were appropriate. 
Memory of association of ideas must have been 
remarkable, and he reasoned by analogy. Com- 
parison was larger than Causality, giving a 
great ability to illustrate his ideas as he went 
along, and his thoughts were presented in a clear 
and definite manner. 

Human Nature was the largest organ of the 
intellectuallobe. He understood the disposition 
of another as soon as he came in contact with 
him, and knew how to so adapt his language to 
the minds of those with whom he associated, as 
to gain the end desired. 

Love of travelling is indicated by large Lo- 
cality. Language appears to have been very 
large, and he talked copiously upon any definite 
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subject. This faculty would enable him to ex- 
press his thoughts by gesticulation as well as by 
the vocal organ. The cut represents large Or- 


der, giving the power to arrange and properly 


present his ideas. 

It may not be uninteresting to state that the 
individual who dictated these remarks from the 
foregoing cut, was unacquainted with Mr. Cone’s 
history, having never seen the man, nor heard 
anything in reference to his career; and the 
sketch which we append was not seen by him 
until it appeared in the JournaL. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The readers of the newspaper press have al- 
ready been made acquainted with the decease of 
the Rev. Spencer H. Cons, D.D., pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, New York, which occurred 
in this city, August 28th, 1855. In presenting 
a short sketch of the life and labors of this dis- 
tinguished man, we believe we are only echoing 
the universal public sentiment in regard {0 his 
genius, philanthropy, and high mental culture. 

Spencer H. Cone was born in Princeton, 
Somerset County, New Jersey, on the 80th of 
April, 1785. His father, Conant Cone, was de- 
scended from the first settlers of New England ; 
and his mother, Alice, was second daughter of 
Colonel Joab Houghton, of New Jersey. 

Through the energetic and persevering efforts 
of his pious mother, he was prepared for college 
at an early age. She acted under a strong and 
abiding assurance, impressed upon her mind when 
pouring out her soul in prayer for her infant 
charge, as he lay sleeping on her lap, that he 
would in due time be privileged to preach the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God. At the age 
of twelve years he entered Princeton College. 
At fourteen, when he was prosecuting his studies 
in the junior class, domestic afflictions obliged 
him to leave college, and aid in the support of 
the family by teaching. 

After assisting for three months in the Acad- 
emy at Princeton, he took charge of a school at 
Springfield, Burlington County, in the same 
State, where he continued more than a year. 
By the invitation of Dr. Allison, he then as- 
sumed the duties of instruction in the Latin and 
Greek department of his Academy at Borden- 
town, to which place he removed his father’s 
family ; and the subsequent year he accepted an 
appointment in the Philadelphia Academy, un- 
der the supervision of Rey. Dr. Abercrombie, 
with whom he labored between four and five 
years. 

To increase the means of sustaining his grow- 
ing expenses, he left the school for the stage, 
where for seven years he realized an income of 
from fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred 
dollars per annum. At the expiration of this 
period, he was so affected at seeing an inferior 
actor hissed off the stage, and reflecting upon 
the low and vile character of those who frequent 
the theatre, upon whose capricious applause the 
reputation of the most gifted depends, that he 
abandoned the profession in disgust, and took 
charge of the books and funds of the Baltimore 
American, a large printing establishment, de- 
voted principally to politics. 

On the 10th of May, 1813, he was married to 
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SaLLy WaLLace Morrett, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Cone subsequently received an appointment in 
the Treasury Department at Washington, from 
which office he was transferred to a holier sphere 
of duty, Tae Mrsistry or THE GosPEL or JESUS 
Curist. His conversion occurred during his 
residence in Baltimore, after leaving the Balit- 
more American. 

Mr. Cone was ordained November 26, 1815, 
and a few weeks after was chosen Chaplain to 
Congress. In 1816, he became pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Alexandria, D. C., and in 
May, 1823, he removed to New York, and took 
charge of the Oliver Street Church, which oflice 
he occupied more than eighteen years. Under 
his ministrations, that body was largely increased 
in numbers and resources. Its celebrity for use- 
fulness in all departments of benevolence was 
unparalleled in the history of the denomination. 
Several of the great enterprises of the day were 
originated there, and a large share of the suc- 
cess of others was attributable to the efforts and 
generous contributions of the Oliver Street Bap- 
tist Church. 

On the Ist of July, 1841, by the unanimous 
vote of the First Baptist Church in the same city, 
he took the oversight of that flock, which, from 
peculiar circumstances in its history, had been 


greatly reduced in numbers and influence. It 


has since been raised to a degree of prosperity 
and usefulness enjoyed by few churches even in 
this favored land. 

For a series of years he was annually elected 
Moderator of the Hudson River Association, and 
has occupied similar offices in the New York 
Association, and the New York State Conven- 
tion. He was also for nine years President of 
the Baptist Triennial Convention. Previously 


to the formation of a more general body with 
the same object, he filled for many years the 
double office of Corresponding and Recording 
Secretary to the New York Baptist Domestic 
Mission Society. 

With a brief interval, he had presided over 
the Board of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, since the organization of the Insti- 
tution; and from the origin of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society he had been annually 
and unanimously elected its President, a post 
which he has occupied with the utmost devoted- 
ness and efficiency. 

The great services which the Rev. Mr. Cone 
rendered to the Foreign Mission cause are uni- 
versally acknowledged, but his history is most 
known and appreciated as identified with the 
American and Foreign Bible Society. He bore 
the brunt of the controversy in the Board of the 
American Bible Society, when the principle of 
pure translation was attacked, and the majority 
determined to support no foreign version which 
was not conformed to the transfer principle of 
the English. His motto from the first was,— 
“THe Brie TRANSLATED.” 

Mr. Cone’s public speaking, and his influence 
in controlling large assemblies, were so remark- 
able, that any sketch of him which contained no 
allusion to the characteristics of his eloquence, 
and his ability as a presiding officer, may be re- 
garded as essentially defective. 

No one who heard him, had failed to notice 
the uncommon volume and sonorousness of his 
voice, and its astonishing flexibility and power 
of intonation. Its whisper could be heard 
throughout the largest auditory, and its loudest 
tones never shocked the ear of the listener. In 
a ready flow of appropriate language to express 
any conception of his active mind, we have never 
met his superior, and seldom found his equal. 
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His mind was eminently practical. He possess- 
ed a readiness of conception, united with a fac- 
ulty of reasoning and deciding upon the spur of 


the moment, which, in the rapidity and accuracy 


of its decisions, resembled intuitive wisdom. 
Added to these, and not less essential to his suc- 
cess in the pulpit or the chair, was the profound 
confidence in the perfect sincerity of his heart, 
and the purity of his motives, with which he 
never failed to impress an audience. 








ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


In our last number we announced the death of Abbott 
Lawrence, which took place in Boston on the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1855, after a long and painful illness, at the age of sixty- 
two years, 

Abbott Lawrence was the seventh child of Samuel Law- 
rence, and was born in Groton, Mass., Dec. 16,1792. The 
family of Lawrence is one of the most ancient in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the name occurring in the 
history of Watertown as early as 1635. The one who bore 
it probably came over from England with Governor Win- 
throp in 1630. Samuel, the father of Abbott, was a patriot 
of the Revolution, and an officer in the Continental army. 
An anecdote is told of him which so well illustrates his char- 
acter and the spirit of the times in which he lived, that we 
give it here as.we find it in one of the morning papers: 

“On the 22d day of July, 1777, he obtained a furlough, 
and returned to Groton to fulfil his contract of marriage 
with Susanna Parker, with whom he had been acquainted 
from childhood, and who had been his promised bride. 
Though the casualties of war and his necessary absence from 
home promised but few bridal comforts, it was the opinion 
of his betrothed’s mother that Susanna had better be Sam- 
uel’s widow than his forlorn damsel, With this intent he 
obtained leave of absence, and while the marriage ceremony 
was progressing, the alarm-bell rang to call all officers and 
soldiers to their posts at Cambridge, and ere the congratu- 
lations of friends had commenced and the customary fostivi- 
ties been indulged in, the young patriot, prompted by his 
love of country, and acknowledging the claims of a strug- 
gling nation upon his individual efforts, took a hasty fare- 
well of his bride and hurried to Cambridge, Of such ster- 
ling stuff was made the father of Abbott Lawrence.” 
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Abbott Lawrence was a successful business man, but he 
was something more. He was a statesman, & philanthropist 
and a public benefactor. His history is similar to that of 
most of those who have been the architects of their own 
fortunes and fame. He commenced without capital, and 
with a very limited education, and by industry, economy, 
prudence, energy, and above all, by a hearty, earnest and 
entire devotion to his chosen pursuit, ‘““by doing,” as he 
said himself, “* whatever he undertook with his whole heart 
and soul,” he became one of the greatest of our merchant 
princes, and died, after expending vast sums in benevolent 
and philanthropic donations, one of the richest men in the 
country. 

The Courier and Enquirer, of this city, pays the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory, in an article published immedi_ 
ately on the announcement of his death: 


“To was agreat man and a good man, and his greatness 
and goodness were mainly exhibited in a walk in life in 
which no adventitious circumstances make the great and 
good, and in which, although the world often acknowledges 
heroes, the world does not incite to heroism by waiting 
always, as she does for the soldier and the statesman, to 
crown with fame and honor, Abbott Lawrence was a mer- 
chant—a merchant in the largest and broadest sense of the 
term—owning commerce as a noble calling, and ennobling 
it himself by the industry, the capacity, the enlarged views 
which he-brought to it, while at the same time he made it 
subservient to rearing for himself a princely fortune which 
he scattered with a princely hand into those channels of ed- 
ucation and public and private benevolence where best it 
would be calculated to make good merchants, good citizens, 
good statesmen, where best it would relieve distress and en_ 
courage the struggling, and where best it would show forth 
the true manner in which a successful merchant should em- 
ploy the rich fruits of his merchandise. Other greatness 
than this Mr. Lawrence had, but in this—in the manner in 
which by merchandise he reared a fortune, and in the man- 
ner in which he employed that fortune—we think his great- 
ness to consist. By these he is to be remembered, and for 
him there needs to be no greater memorial.” 


In the PurenoLoGicaL Journat for 1849, we published a 
very full phrenological character of Mr. Lawrence, accom- 
panied by a correct and lengthy biographical sketch, to 
which we have concluded to refer our readers instead of re- 
peating it here. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
ID LS OUR TaN. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.— CHAPTER IX. 


“ Tr appears that the number of boys maintained on the average through- 
out the year 1852 was 117; and the net charges of maintenance and 
management amounted to 31917. 19s. 6d. Hence the cost per head for 
1852 was 277. 4s. 7d. In the previous year, 1851, when 933 boys on the 
average were maintained, the cost per head was 32/. 2s. 8d. This shows 
that, by increasing the number of boys, the cost has been reduced nearly 
5/. per head; and it is the opinion of the society that if the number of 
lads were increased to 300 or 400, the cost per head per annum for each 
boy might be diminished to 20/. or 2117. 

“The number of youths that have been received at Redhill since the 
school was opened in 1849 is 461, up to the Ist June, 1853. Of these 289 
have been discharged in the following ways :—157 have emigrated either 
to Australia or America; one has been sent to sea; seventy have been 
apprenticed or assisted to employment in England ; and sixty have been 
discharged at their own request, or as unimprovable, or have deserted. 
Of this latter class, however, several have been ascertained to have sub- 
sequently reformed, the good seed sown in them while within the walls 
of this institution having at a later period produced its fruits. The success 
that attends the operations of this society may be epitomized as follows :— 
Of the whole number of criminal boys received, seventy-five per cent. are 
reformed, and become honest and industrious members of the community ; 
twenty-five per cent. relapsed into their former courses, at least for a time, 
though several of these eventually shake off their evil habits, and turn to 
the paths of honesty and respectability. Minute inquiries are continually 
made after those who leave, especially those who emigrate, mainly through 
agencies established in the colonies; and al] who depart are encouraged to 
correspond with the resident director of the school. I have perused 
several letters that have been thus received from emigrants, and they are 
generally of the most interesting and hopeful character. : 

“The experience of this institution at Redhill, as well as of all foreign 
institutions for the reformation of criminal children, many of which I am 
acquainted with, seems to establish with moral certainty this principle— 
that to bring back erring children to the paths of rectitude, they must not 
be massed together in large numbers as in ordinary schools. They may 
be collected into one establishment under one head, but while there they 
should be divided into small separate households, each under its respective 
teacher and matron. The object should be, to bring to bear upon them a 
home influence and domestic organization: that they should be always 
under the eye of an intelligent superior, ready to advise and direct them, 
and that all congregations of numbers, during work or leisure hours, 
should be especially avoided. hie. Ae 

“Tn sending the lads out to the colonies, it ig still more requisite to 
observe this principle of division, and to send as few as possible in one 
ship. Several mishaps have arisen from inattention to this precaution. 
In 1852 twelve lads emigrated in one ship, of whom three relapsed ; and 
at the end of last year, sixteen being allowed to go in one ship, and 
encountering very stormy weather at starting, seven of them absconded. 
The conclusion appears to be, that when a number of youths, nursed in 
crime, meet together without any superior guidance, they begin to talk of 
their former lives and crimes; this quickly leads to boasting of their 
daring exploits and narrow eseapesya lus by an easy transition they 
are led to imitate what they here held up to praise and admiration. 

“This necessity of division makes the essential distinction between a 
reformatory and all other schools, and accounts for the apparently large 
expense which must be incurred if such establishments are to be efficiently 
managed. Hence, too, arises the chief difficulty that has been encountered 
in conducting the Philanthropie School; agit Aas been found almost im- 
possible to obtain fitting superint On the continent there are in- 
stitutions for the training of such persons, but no such institutions exist 
in England, 

“Tf I might be allowed to criticise the arrangements of this establish- 
ment, I should say that the household plan was not sufiiciently carried out, 
and that forty or fifty are too many to place under one teacher. The 
two most noted institutions in Europe for the reclamation of juvenile 
offenders are the school in Mettray, in France, and the Rauhe Haus, at 
Hamburgh. In the former one teacher is allowed to every twenty boys, 
and in the Rauhe Haus one to every twelve. I have inspected the Ham- 
burgh school, which has been very successful, not only in reforming those 
sent to it, but in training teachers for the business, who are in great request 
for similar establishments in other parts of the continent. The Mettray 
reformatory school is of world-wide celebrity, and in both, the principles 
that ought to govern such institutions have been so long studied and prac- 
ticed that I should hesitate to doubt the correctness of the conclusions to 
which they have arrived. Perhaps it is owing to this variation of manage- 
ment that the number of those who relapse into crime is two or three 
times less at Mettray and Hamburgh than at Redhill,” 

We have printed in italics certain passages to which we solicit particu- 
lar attention, as confirmatory of some of the principles before expounded, 
The measure of success here described has been attained by substituting 
kindness for severity, and by supplying an external moral force in place 
of that which is wanting in the culprits, and thus by direct stimulus culti- 
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vating whatever portion of moral power they naturally possess. Physi- 
ology is not applied in treating or classifying them, nor is the instruction 
given altogether such as their natures require; stiil this institution is a 
great improvement on ordinary prisons. It will, perhaps, be objected, 
that although well suited to the case of juvenile offenders, it is inapplica- 
ble to adult convicts; but this isa mistake. An adult convict is an over- 
grown naughty child who has gone astray, through inherently vicious dis- 
positions, defective instruction, or evil example; his organism is not 
changed in its nature from what it was in youth, it is only grown larger 
and stronger, and every natural law to which it was subject at 15 applies 
to it equally at 25 or 35 years of age. It will be morally impossible, 
therefore, to reform adult criminals by a method different from that by 
which young offenders are reclaimed, and still more so, if that method be 
reversed. We are glad to see that a conference of philanthropic prison 
reformers was held at Birmingham, on the 20th of December, 1853, for the 
purpose of urging on Government the necessity for instituting reformatory 
prisons for young offenders, after the model of those before described, and 
that the Times cordially and powerfully supported the movement. We 
wish them every success, but we beg of them not to limit their efforts to 
the young. What scheme, then, do we recommend to be adopted in regard 
to adults? 

More than thirty years ago, Mr. Edward Livingston, whom we have 
already quoted, recommended the institution of a Penitentiary on the sys- 
tem of separate cells, each cell having air, light and warmth, duly supplied, 
and a small yard attached to it. He proposed also to institute voluntary 
labor, and to prohibit all direct and positive infliction of pain or suffering, 
at the hands of the officers of the prison. The convict here introduced 
would receive a supply of coarse food, but have no occupation. As soon 
as he requested, as a favor, to be allowed to work, the means would be 
afforded him. The kind of work would be suited to his capacities or pre- 
vious habits. His diet would be improved with his industry. Through 
idleness, or any other abuse of the privilege of labor, he would forfeit his 
claim to it, and return to idleness and coarse fare. During this term of 
his confinement he would receive moral, religious, and intellectual instruc- 
tion, and be visited, consoled, and encouraged by the officers of the prison, 
and by religious teachers and visitors. When he had been steadily indus- 
trious and moral in his deportment for as many months as appeared suf- 
ficient to render him trustworthy, he would be permitted to work and take 
his meals in the society of other convicts in his own stage of improvement, 
the number not exceeding ten, and at night each would return to his sep- 
arate cell. When together, their intercourse and demeanor would be nar- 
rowly watched by a competent instructor and superintendent, and the least 
attempt at mutual corruption, the first symptom of abusing the indul- 
gence, be followed by its cessation ; and the convict would find himself 
sent back to the stage of solitary labor, in his separate cell, from which he 
had shown that he was not yet fit to be advanced. If he fell still lower, 
he would be returned to idleness and the coarse fare from which he had start- 
ed at first. In the social state, while his conduct was correct, his fare 
would be improved, and he would be allowed, if capable, or willing to be 
taught, to work at employments involving the application of skill, and to 
receive a small remuneration, which he might expend on books, tools, or 
other gratifications, save food and drink, or put by in order to purchase 
his liberation. His liberation would be hastened by his attainments and 
good conduct; and the impression would never be allowed to be weak- 
ened, that this final consummation depended on himself alone, and that 
favor and indulgence were equally out of the question.* 

Captain Maconochie subsequently proposed a mode of treatment called 
the “mark system,’”’ carrying out the general plan of Mr. Livingston. 
“ Criminals,” says he, ‘‘instead of being sentenced to prison for a fixed 
time, should be sentenced to earn in a penal condition, a given number of 
marks (or other denomination of prison currency) according to their 
offences, over and above all those that they may expend for maintenance 
in prison, or forfeit them through misconduct. To give full scope to the 
plan, they should have no other allowance of right than bread and water, 
with a bare floor to lie on; but work being provided for them, they should 
be enabled to earn marks, at reasonable rates, by performing it, and of 
these marks be allowed to expend, day by day, what they please for im- 
proved fare and other comforts.” 

To carry this system into practice, Captain Maconochie proposed that 
time-sentences should be either commuted into marks, at the rate say of 
1000 for each year of the sentence, cr be passed in marks, increasing with 
the magnitude of the offence, to be earned in a penal condition before dis- 
charged. A certain number of the marks should be earned in the state of 
separation, not to exceed from a twelfth to a twentieth of the whole sen- 
tence. He concurs in the effects, good and evil, of the separate system, 
which we have before ascribed to it. After preliminary preparation the 
prisoners should enter a social circle, and be subjected to two species of 
classification : the first to be their distribution, by the superintendent and 
surgeon jointly, and to be frequently revised, into classes, according to 
their physical powers or other ability; the second, their distribution by 
themselves into mutually-responsible parties, The object of the first is to 
make the penal imposition as nearly as possible equal to both strong and 
weak. He suggests a method of doing this practically, into which we do 

*See an able article on “Criminal Legislation,” by the late James Simpson, Esq., in the 


* Phrenological Journal,” Vol. VIIL., pp. 4883—1832-4. It was subsequently published in 
the Appendix to the first edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Education,” 
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not now enter, but which seems sound. The object of the second is to 
generate uniform purpose and that to good, in the body of men thus com- 
bined; to make good conduct popular, and misconduct unpopular among 
them, and to create a generous and social, as opposed to a selfish and ego- 
tistical, spirit in all. He recommends that two-thirds of every man’s pro- 
bation on the public works should be passed in such a party, and that he 
should stand alone only during the last third. During the two-thirds he 
should not be eligible tor any employment giving him authority over his 
companions, but during the last third, he should be actually invested with 
it. Captain M. considers that with a right spirit infused into a body of 
men, by far the most valuable assistants in carrying out the details of dis- 
cipline among them, are the more advanced of their own number. “ And 
they, in their turn,” says he, “ are much benefited by the charge and confi- 
dence placed in them.’”’? He proposes that when a certain amount of marks 
is earned within a fixed minimum of time, the convict should be entitled to 
his discharge in this country ; that when they are earned within a longer 
period, he should have the choice of the particular Australian colony to 
which he would prefer being sent, and that when they are earned only in 
the longest period permissible, he should be sent with a ticket of leave to 
Van Diemen’s Land. He would make extreme offences committed ina 
home party subject the offender to forfeiture of all marks previously earn- 
ed and to the full execution of the original sentence. He next suggests 
regulations about diet, clothing, and lodging, the quality and quantity of 
each of which should depend on conduct; but he would diminish the 
present rate of physical comfort to all. He recommends that the hours of 
labor should be quite equal to those of hard-working free men, and that 
on no account any remission of them should be allowed for instruction or 
other purposes. ‘ Properly improved,” says he, “ the evenings and Sun- 
days should be sufficient for this purpose.’”? Captain M. has a great dislike 
to corporal punishments, and thinks that in general they operate injuri- 
ously, yet he doubts if they can be altogether avoided. He therefore 
allows, for minor offences, or infractions of discipline, flogging, irons, fine, 
imprisonment, or two or more of these together. He allows wages for 
labor in the shape of marks; in certain cases the payment may be by the 
piece. Shamming sickness, or malingering, is a common and most injuri- 
ous practice among prisoners, and should be met by suspending marks 
during sickness. By thus retarding liberation, we should render it the 
interest of every ma. to be well. In cases of severe, protracted, and un- 
avoidable illness, some alleviation of this rule may be admitted. This 
rate of wages, when paid by the day, should vary a little according to 
skill and value. 

The prisoner’s discharge should never be granted, except on proof of 
innocence, or error in the sentence, until he has earned all his marks and 
thus fully paid his debt to the country ; and he should then have a certifi- 
cate of his conduct and character in prison, as evidence of his reformation. 
To prevent his being thrown directly on society without the means of sub- 
sistence, he should have the option of continuing to labor in the prison as 
a free man, on money wages for six months after the expiry of his sentence, 
but under the prison discipline and fare. 

Captain Maconochie finally describes the staff of officers necessary to 
carry his sytem into effect, but into this we need not enter, it being a ques- 
tion of mere detail. It is only justice to him to remark that his system 
has never had a fair trial. At Norfolk Island, and at Birmingham, where 
he attempted to carry it into practice, he was bafiled by the existing state 
of the law. It did not sanction his proceedings, and the officers attached 
to the old rules and methods of prison discipline, represented his efforts as 
breaches of the government rules, and he was removed from his situations 
before he could possibly work out his own views. Besides, the want of 
legal authority to grant the rewards promised to the convicts for good 
conduct, necessarily impaired their confidence in him; so that, altogether, 
his method is unscathed by its falsely reputed failures. 

The schemes of Mr. Livingstone and Captain Maconochie appear to us 
to be great improvements on those now in practice ; but still they fall 
short, in some important particulars, of our standard, By proposing a 
physical examination of each convict, Captain Maconochie may, or may 
not, include a record of the dimensions and proportions of the different 
parts of his brain. This, in our eyes, is a fundamental requisite to under- 
standing the natural character of the man. He does not propose any in- 
quiry into the previous history of the convict. This we regard as an im- 
portant omission. Again, he makes too slender a provision for the moral 
and religious improvement of the convicts. Hard labor for ten hours a 
day incapacitates the brain for serious mental application at night. The 
proposed bands of mutually responsible convicts are intended to act under 
the guidance of their own faculties alone, prompted by their interest to do 
right, and restrained by fear of falling back in their condition from doing 
wrong. These are certainly the chief motives which animate men in gen- 
eral society in their conduct; but as these failed to restrain the individ- 
uals who became convicts, it is obvious that there must be some defect in 
their minds or circumstances which led to that failure, and that we must 
remove or palliate it before we can safely trust them again with freedom. 
His plan will directly exercise their intellectual and selfish faculties, but 
only indirectly their moral powers. It seems better adapted, therefore, to 
prepare convicts for the colonies than for a return to home society ; and 
as the latter alternative has only recently been adopted, Captain M.’s 
scheme could not be expected, in its details, to bear direct reference to it. 
We consider, nevertheless, that a staff of officers, capable of acting at once 
as moral instructo s and as superintendents of labor, in the proportion of 
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one officer for every ten or twelve convicts, who should never leave them 
night nor day, is necessary for success in reformation. 

_ We remarked that we should not pronounce an individual to be incor- 
rigible on consideration of the size and proportions of the different parts 
of his brain alone. The system now proposed, under which each convict 
would enjoy a certain extent of independent action, would supply an addi- 
tional test of his dispositions and capacities. He could never accomplish 
the conditions of his freedom by earning the marks under continuous good 
conduct, unless capable of a considerable degree of self-control ; and by 
repeated failures he would in fact declare himself to be incorrigible, and 
unfit to be again trusted with freedom. But it would be necessary to es- 
tablish a tribunal before which such relapsed prisoners should from time 
to time be brought, and which should, through a properly qualified officer, 
closely investigate the circumstances under which he had forfeited his 
right to liberation, so as to protect him against injustice, caprice, or igno- 
rant mismanagement on the part of the prison officials. 

The following instructive table, extracted from the Governor’s Report 
of Pentonville prison, p. 17, throws some light upon the mental disposi- 
tions of the convicts subjected to its discipline. 


Prisoners. 


Numbers —561 prisoners were in custody on ist January, 1852. 
T17 were subsequently admitted. 
1278 was the total population. 
TdT the entire number removed (deaths included). 
521 the number remaining on 31st December; and 
550°62 the daily average number in confinement. 


Ages—i was under the age of 17 years. 
170 were between. . 17 and 20 years, 
5 an 


262 “ “ 20 

108 “ec “ 95 “ 80 “ 

115 “ “ 89 “ 40 “ 
48 “ “ 40 “ 50 “ 
13 6“ “ 50 it7 60 “ 

TAT 


Prison Offences, Punishments, &c. 
NUMBER OF REPORTS, ADMONITIONS, AND PUNISHMENTS. 








PLGPOPES, Suis ave 1e Weise, sate oysiele opaieetbae oo shcia! cote meee ype he x, aes 601 
AGMONIGONS. sais. sclateneies oselen Seeds aeatoereemeerteamme < OD 
Dismissalsy os has. see mremete cic uia na aeinled Sten cicattett «adc ae 
Not punished on special grounds ...................20:- 27 
Punishments isan «tun tes eee emcee ccleseemecemaees 461—601 
Offences— 
Class 1, Communicating and attempting to communicate by writing........ 66 
——————. yerbally or by signs at exercise... . 1... <0. 200000. .89 
an SCHOOL /Orechapelaeccw ns weiss eis vdieo vicls's ele Memes < 70 
———— by knocking on cell wall 20. 0.0305. secs ecnseee es 20 
——=-_——sthTOugh the Water tEAapSayte=s/-c6s se peice celesce cee T 
Attempting clandestinely to send a letter out of prison............+- 1 
Having tobaecOuin POSSOSGlOM, sain i.s.c cn. Wie ceils scismae vss Sened s 1—204 
IL. Dancing in ehapel, mimicking chaplain, and other misconduct during 
Gi VIN6 SEMA Ue ae Ben ee Me ata. 5 aan sincaiehre i eens Setebe dees 6 
Misconduct in school, and insolence to schoolmasters ........-.-.... 9— 15 
III. Obscene communications, and drawing obscene figures on books, 
BUOO bes heO cs 0: aoe clon: Crerare avai) So ce en acts Soke eee es Ae tata 
Disfiguring their persons by cutting off their hair............-....... 2 
Disobedience, insolence, refusing to work, &€...............-+-+ sey § 


Disturbing the prison by shouting, whistling, and singing obscene 
ANG Otel SONGS x12 fea e se ee es cle eae eee loin e Gewese cs acaseies eee 
Boring holes in cell windows and ventilators .................-+--11—111 
IV. Using threats, swearing at and assaulting fellow prisoners, while work- 
on Ing:iP sssoCcistlonwenss gasses \ikaea/ nc pte «plese wit oocce ss outs 
sing threats, oaths, or o ne. 1 or attempting to assault 
officers while on duty. 2 ke —_* bee : 2 cchghbiees see EOE 
Wilfully spoiling work-material and cell-furniture, cutting their 
CLOG OBPEBNOBE AIG wae <, saa cor oeR: sticetic as sede ras dace'sSsccuite sO 
Insubordinate conduct, breaking open cell in trap-door, cursing med- 
ical officer, and assaulting warden .---..-.. 22. ..00csec ccc nese 1 


Projecting a written plan of escape, and attempting to escape........2—106 

V. Misappropriating prison property. s< ++. + ---2 602+ ees ee eee eee ceed 
Purloining and chalet i while employed in bakehouse, 10— 22 

VI. Attempting suicide by hanging. _ od SSR SARE: SE EABGceeeer Ran 4 
Refuse Cae MOUeGae came sceiers ss ist eel pre asvatteeie te adine o's coe 1 —8 
461 


Prisoners Punished — No. of ver cea 










Four times 
Five “ 
Six LU 
Seven “ 
Bight “ 


MOb punished ads sacevcritse’s oleae sere 993 


Total population ..... 
Nature of Punishments— 


Close confinement, own cell, ordinary diet..........--- sinsielsiserbige eluate Aree 6 20 
& — and secular books withdrawn. ..-........+.+5- 4 
of “ and punishment diet .-...-..ceeseeeeserse.e B 
se GHG COOL 2), suererereleietarccie aclu Mena eienls sams vain ooh aralncslee 
s. dark cell—1 day, 8; 2 days, 59; 8 days, 382; 7 days, 

1; 18 days,2; 14 days, 1; 15 days, 1.....- +... sss cece cece rece eece rene 404 
Close confinement, aud withdrawn from association ... cette eet, 
Withdrawn from association........+..++-+00. Pt weed 

MY school.... 2 
4 eae SE cg OO OCONEE es 5 
straint In leather Mlee Vek. nes ee acclec vc. dcleiioe oll cae Nat cea stan as 8's sie 
xe —461 


ee so"! 








THE ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Ivtrors is known throughout the United States as the 
Garden State of the Union. It is justly entitled to the name, 
from the extrordinary fertility of its soil. Its vast tracts 
of rich, rolling land, interspersed here and there with 
# clumps of woodland, were called by the first French settlers 
a ‘* Prairies,” which, translated, means natural meadows, 
Almost the whole State is a natural meadow, and presents 
attractions to the agriculturist that are seldom met with 
elsewhere. But those causes which have made the State 
thus fertile, have in a measure rendered the fertility useless 
until within a short period. Owing to the principal portion 
of the land being on nearly the same general level, there are 
but few navigable rivers, so common in the Eastern States, 
by means of which crops raised so easily and in such pro- 
| fusion, could be transported to a market. This cause, and 
f this only, has prevented the Government lands of Central 
Illinois, from being taken up by actual settlers in prefer- 
% ance to millions of acres now under cultivation. Nor has 
8 this been an entire preventive; for throughout the whole 
State, even in those sections most remote from the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, may be seen highly cultivated farms 
whose extensive fields of wheat, corn, and other crops, would 
be an honor to any agricultural districts in the world, 


It was not in the nature of so progressive a people as ours, 
to allow so valuable a section of country to remain wnoc- 
cupied. It was clearly seen that if any means of transport- 
ing the products of the central portions of the State to 
either the lake on the north, or the rivers on the west, could 
be devised, the millions of acres there nearly useless, would 
at once be devoted to agriculture. Canals were out of date, 
and a Railroad seemed indispensable. But how could it be 
built? In the more settled portions of the country, the 
stock of a contemplated railway is taken by property- 
owners near its line, who would be convenienced, and 
whose property be appreciated thereby. Why, then, should 
not something like the same plan be adopted in this case? 
Government owned the Jands; they were unsalable in the 
present state of affairs, but a railroad in their midst would 
soon bring them into use. Then why should not Govern- 
ment appropriate funds to an object so clearly for its 
advantage? The question was discussed and a petition pre- 
sented, the result of which was, 

The Congress of the United States, on the 20th day of 
September, 1850, passed an act, granting to the State of 
Illinois two millions jive hundred and ninety-jive thou- 
sand acres of the Public Lands, to aid in the construction 
of a long line of Railroad throughout the State. 

On the 10th of February, 1851, the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois passed an act to incorporate “The Illinois 
Central Railroad Company,” granting to them the large 
body of lands which had been given by the General Govern- 
ment to encourage this enterprise, which was so important 
to open the rich prairies for settlement; and as soon as the 
necessary preparation could be made the construction of 
the road was commenced and prosecuted with vigor. 

The Financial crisis of last summer, and the universal 
distrust of Railway Securities, even of well-tested character, 
met this Company with a line of Railway extending North 
from Cairo 56 miles, South from Chicago 125 miles, from 
Lasalle South 86 miles, from Big Muddy River North 26 
miles, and West from Freeport 22 miles. These broken 
parts of their line were without connections. The rest of 
the road was under contract and in various stages of progress 
in various parts, and calling for a monthly expenditure of 
$500,000. But in face of all these adverse circumstances 
the work proceeded to its completion, and is now in full 
operation. 

The Road commences at Dunleith, a town on the Missis- 
sippi, in the extreme North of the State opposite Dubuque, 
in lowa. It passess south through Menomore, 16 miles to 
Galena. [This portion of the road is not laid down on the 
accompanying map.] From Galena it runs eastwardly 50 
miles, through Council Hill, Scales Mound, Warren, Nora, 
Lena, and Eleroy to Frrrronrt, intersecting at this point 
with the Galena and Chicago Railroad. From Freeport 
it takes a southerly course in almost a straight line to Cairo, 
passing through Foreston Dixon—intersecting here with 
the Dixon, Iowa Central Railroad; Amboy, Sublett, Men- 
dota— intersecting with Chicago and Aurora Railroad; 
Homer, Lasalle—intersecting with Rock Island and Chicago 
Railroad; Tonica, Wenona, Minouk, Panola, Kappa, Hud- 
son, Bloomington—intersecting Railroad from Chicago to 
Alton; Elmwood, Wapellah, Clinton, Marva-Decatur— 
intersection of Great Western Railroad; Macon Moawequa, 
Tacusah, Pana—Terre Haute and Alton Railroad Oconee, 
Vandalia, Patoka—Ohio and Mississippi Railroad; Centra- 
lia, Richview, Dubois, Tamarva; Duquoin, De Soto, Oar- 
bondale, Makanda, Jonesboro, Ullin, and Villa Ridge to 
Cairo, which is situated at the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and is the point at which produce and 
merchandise are exchanged with the numerous steam- 
boats floating on these great rivers. 

A branch of the Road leaves the main line at Centralia, 
118 miles above Cairo, diverging to the Northeast, passing 
through Sandyal, Tonti, Farina, Edgeworth, Effingham, 
Nioga, Arno, Okaw, Pesotum, Urbana, Rantoul, Pera, Loda, 
Spring Creek, Onarga, Ashkum, Chebanse, Burbonais, 
Manteno Monee Richton, Thornton, Calumet, and junction 
to Chicago on Lake Michigan, said to be the greatest grain 
shipping port in the world. We regret the accompanying 
map is so incomplete,as it gives the reader but a vague idea 
of the section traversed by this greatest of all Railroads, the 
longest ever constructed by asingle company, it being, in- 
cluding the Chicago branch, over Seven Hundred Miles in 
length—and haying cost more than Twenty MILLions oF 
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The lands granted by Congress as above stated which are 
now offered for sale, are situated on each side of the road 
between Dunleith and Cairo, on the main line, and between 
Chicago and Centralia, by the Chicago Branch. <As it 
traverses north and south from end to end of the State, it 
passes through a great variety of climates. Lands may be 
thus selected in various latitudes, to suit the disposition of 
the purchaser. The road passes immediately over some of 
the lands; others vary in distance from it from one to 
fifteen miles. 

The price will vary from $5 to $25 per acre, according to 
location, quality, distance from stations, villages, &c. Con- 
tracts for deeds May be made during the year 1855, stip- 
ulating the purchase money to be made in five payments, 
with the succeeding years’ interest added in advance. The 
first payment to be made in two years from the date of the 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. 

Interest will be charged at only two per cent. per an- 
num. As a security for the performance of the contract, 
the first two years’ interest must be paid in advance. 

At about every ten miles along the road, the company 
have erected large and commodious passenger, station and 
freight houses. Around most of these, dwellings and stores 
have been erected since the completion of the Railroad. 
Merchants and mechanics are gathering at these stations, to 
accommodate the wants of the rapidly-growing farming 
population surrounding them. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who may anti- 
cipate emigrating to any part of the Great West, we annex 
a sacs of fares to Chicago by the different routes from New 

ork; 


Fares from New York to Chicago, by the differ- 


ent routes. 
1st, Class. Emigrant. 

Via New York and Erie, Buffalo and Erie, 

Cleveland and Erie, Cleveland and To- 
ledo, and Michigan Southern Railroads, 
distance 960 miles, j : A 

Via New York and Erie, to Niagara Falls, 
Great Western, Canada, and Michigan 
Central Railroads, distance 960 miles, 

Via New York and Erie, to Buffalo, Buf- 
falo and Brantford, Canada, Great 
Western, Canada, and Michigan Cen- 
tral Roads, distance 950 miles 5 . 

Via Hudson River, New York Central, 
Buffalo and Erie, Cleveland and Toledo, 
and Michigan Southern Roads, distance 
963 miles, . ; : : : 

Via Hudson River, New York Central, 
Great Western, Canada, and Michigan 
Central Roads, distance 961 miles, 

Via Hudson River, New York Central, 
Buffalo and Brantford, Canada, Great 
Western, Canada, and Michigan Cen- 
tral Roads, 967 miles, . A 

In summer, the fares by the above routes 
will be about . . : 7 : 

In summer, passengers can go, via New 
York and Erie, or Hudson River and 
New York Central, to Buffalo, there con- 
necting with Lake Erie steamers to De- 
troit or Monroe; thence, by Michigan 
Roads, to Chicago. Fare , . ‘ 


$22 00 $11 00 


2260 = 11 00 


2200 11 00 


2200 11 00 


2200 11 00 


11 00 
9 00 


22 00 
18 00 


16 00 8 00 


In summer, passengers can go by steamers on the Hud- 
son River to Newburgh, there connecting with New York 
and Erie Road; or to Albany, there connecting with New 
York Central Road. Fare, one dollar less than above. 

Children over four years and under twelve years, half 
price; under four years free. Extra baggage, over one 
hundred pounds, $2 per hundred. 

Freight on farming tools and furniture, $1 50 per hundred 
pounds, which should be boxed in packages, not too large, 
well hooped, and plainly marked with paint, and not with 
cards. 

Prices from Boston and Philadelphia range at about the 
same rates, ; 

There are those who have thought the policy of the 
Government in thus donating lands, as an inducement toa 
Company to make such internal improvements, unwise. 
We would call the attention of such to the last report of the 
Land Commissioner. In relation to such Grants, the most 
important of which was that to the Illnois Central Railroad, 
he remarks: 

“Tt is impossible to portray the vast benefits already 
derived by the West from this system. Immense regions 
have been disposed of that were thought to be wholly wn- 
salable, bevause of the difficulty of access; and so nu- 
m3rous are the applications for these lands, that in some 
cases, for want of time, they cannot be acted on for months 
afier they are made.” Nearly $2,000,000 in cash have 
been realized for Government through the action of the 
Illinois Road in a region that had for fifteen years been 
valueless. Those lands that settlers would not take as a 
gift, are now sold at high prices. : 

Is it a bad policy to give one dollar, when by so doing 
it will bring in four? Whatever foolish thing Government 
may do, appropriations for internal improvements like this, 
cannot be reckoned among them. ; : 

We cannot close this brief notice, without commending 
the immediate construction of a Railway to the Pacific. It 
would be to the world what the Old Erie Canal was to the 
State of New York twenty years ago. It would carry across 
our continent, with dispatch and at a small price, pass- 
engers and freight in hours, which now go by sea, and 
by other routes, ata greater cost, and the loss of months 


in time. Shall not we, of the present century, have the . 


honor and the wisdom of riveting with iron the two oceans— 
the Atlantic with the Pacific? Let the work be done. 
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ABOUT RABBITS. 


Tux rabbit was introduced into the rest of 
Europe from Spain, but is believed to have been 
originally brought from Africa, by the Romans. 

In its general characteristics it closely resem- 
bles the hare, but may be distinguished by the 
comparative shortness of the head and ears, as 
well as of the hinder limbs, the absence of a 
black tip to the ears, and by the brown color of 
the upper surface of the tail. Its habits and 
general economy are totally opposite to the 
hare, and its flesh, instead of being dark and 
highly flavored, is white and delicate. The 
flesh of the rabbit differs somewhat according to 
its wild or domestic state. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to which is preferable ; the 
wild rabbit has more flavor, but some prefer the 
tame, as whiter and more delicate. 


VARIETIES. 

Domestic rabbits may be divided into four 
leading varieties :—the Small, the Large, the 
Lop-eared, and the Angolas. There are numer- 
ous sub-varieties, created by inter-breeding. 

The common small farm rabbits are the near- 
est in size and appearance to the warren sorts. 
These are black, white, parti-colored, blue or 
slate colored, and brown or wild colored. They 
are hardy and prolific, suited for people living 
in a blustering climate, with only a limited sup- 
ply of provender at command; they suffer less 
from neglect than the others. 

‘The large variety of tame rabbit is colored 
much the same as the former, except that it is 
more likely to produce albinos,—white individ- 
uals, with no coloring pigment in their eyes, 
and thence called “red-eyed”’ rabbits, because 
the blood circulating in the fine transparent ves- 
sels gives them that tint. 

The lop-ear rabbits are the kinds which fanci- 
ers delight to revel in. The ears, instead of 
rising from the head, with a tendency and incli- 
nation backward, like the common or wild va- 
riety, fall more or less to the side, as if they had 
been folded and pressed down artificially, form- 
ing, more or less, decidedly pendant ears. Some 
few varieties of goats and sheep exhibit a simi- 
lar malformation, for so it may be fairly called. 

Angola rabbits are distinguished by having 
long silky hair; their colors are mostly either 
pure white, or a mixture of black and white, or 
gray and white. Their fur is valuable when the 
skins can be obtained in considerable quantity ; 
but they are delicate in constitution, less pro- 
lific, and many prejudiced persons object to eat- 
ing them, because, they say, they resemble cats. 
Notwithstanding which, Angola rabbits are very 
pretty creatures, and well deserve the attention 
of those who.think more about beauty and 
amusement than profit. 


Of wild rabbits there are also a number of | 


varieties. The American Gray Rabbit is de- 
scribed at length in Dr. De Kay’s “ Natural 
History of New York.’”’ Although very com- 
mon and well known, it has until recently been 
confounded with others. It has cheeks full of 
thick hair; ears thin externally, with few hairs, 
naked within, and when bent forward, do not 
reach the nose; when bent backward, they reach 
the shoulder-blades ; eyes large and black, with 








four to five bristles above them ; whiskers most- 
ly black (some are white), the longest appears 
to reach beyond the head ; color in summer :— 
ears brownish, with a very narrow black border 
on the outer margin, of the same breadth of the 
tips, or becomes effaced, brown cheeks, back, 
and sides, fore and hind legs light brown exter- 
nally, mixed with black, all around the breech 
white ; feet full of short hair, of a light brown 
unmixed with black, changing towards the in- 
side to a gray white ; upper part of the tail like 
that of the back (perhaps mixed with black as 
Pennant describes it black) ; beneath, white ; 
throat white ; lower part of the neck bright brown, 
mixed with white ; chest and belly, inside of fore 
and hind legs, white color in winter, when it 
does not change, white. 

The food of this rabbit consists of grass, bark, 
wild berries, and in cultivated districts garden 
vegetables, when it can extend its foraging ex- 
peditions into the domains of the farmer. It does 
not confine itself to the woods, but is frequently 
found in open fields, or where there is a slight 
copse or underbrush. It does not burrow, like 
its closely allied species, the European rabbit, 
but makes its form, which is a slight depression 
in the ground, sheltered by some low shrub. It 
frequently resorts to a stone wall, or a heap of 
stones, or hollow tree, and sometimes to the bur- 
row of some other animal. Its habits are noctur- 
nal, but it may sometimes be seen in the morning, 
or just at dusk in the evening, and in secluded 
places even at other times of the day. 

In this country the term rabbit is generally 
applied to the hare aswell. The Northern Vary- 
ing Hare is well known in our northern States, 
where it is sometimes called the white rabbit, to 
distinguish it from the species just described, 
though it is really white only in the winter. 
Herene thus describes it: “The varying hares 
are numerous, and extend as far as latitude 72° 
N., and probably farther. They delight most in 
rocky and stony places, near the borders of woods, 
though many of them brave the coldest winters 
on entirely barren ground. In summer, they are 
nearly of the color of the English wild rabbit, 
but in winter assume a most delicate white all 
over, except the tips of the ears, which are 
black. They are, when full grown and in good 
condition, very large, many of them weighing 
fourteen or fifteen pounds.” 

It appears generally to frequent plains and 
low grounds, where it lives like the common 
hare, never burrowing, but does not resort to the 
thick woods. 


BREEDING. 


Rabbit-breeding is not as extensively followed 
here asin Hurope; but more attention is now 
being devoted to it than heretofore, and a few 
hints on this point may not be out of place. 
Tame rabbits are raised in hutches or boxes 
placed in apartments constructed on purpose for 
them, or in sheds. They may also be bred in 
small artificial warrens prepared for them, 
where the soil is extremely dry, and well drained 
by a ditch all around it, and having banks raised 
for the rabbits to burrow in. A damp situation 
will be fatal to the stock. As the nature of the 
rabbit is to dig, care must be taken to sink the 
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wall or fence sufficiently to prevent them from 
undermining and making their escape. 

The food of the rabbit is entirely vegetable. 
They feed upon common grass, clover, lucern, 
and on good hay, pea and bean vines. Greens 
and roots form excellent food, and potatoes boiled 
or steamed. They will fatten on them, but still 
more if they are given oats or bran. Some think 
their flesh is less dry when fed chiefly upon suc- 
culent herbs; but with these moist foods they 
must always have a proportionable quantity of 


























THE NORTHERN VARYING HARE, 


grains, chaff, and the like ; or when they have 


greens, they must not have drink. At all times 
they drink but little. They should be fed twice 
aday. Ifthe food is green it should be entirely 
free from dew or other external moisture, as wet 
herbage is poisonous to them. 

The young rabbits are born blind and helpless, 
covered only with a short velvety down. On the 
fifth day they open their eyes; on the sixth, 
the liveliest little fellows amongst them be- 
gin to peep outside the nest. At a month old 
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their mother. At six weeks-old they no longer 
require the doe, and ought to be weaned. This 
short period is quite sufficient to allow to be 
spent in the first term of rearing them. After 
weaning, two modes of feeding have been adopt- 
ed, with equal success :—the first is, to introduce 
all the weanlings, from time to time, into a large 
hutch or common apartment, in which they are 
tended carefully, kept warm and clean, and fed 
several times in the course of the day. At each 
feeding-time, every particle of victuals which 


the dry food, as hay, bread and oats, bran, brewers’ | they eat alone, and partake of food together with | has been trampled upon is scrupulously with- 
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ANGOLA RABBIT, DEWLAP RABBIT. 
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drawn; and it is found that, by observing these 
regulations, the losses are very few, or none. 
When two months and a half old, they will fatten 
on carrots, oats, hay, and bran, with a few peas 
now and then. 

Rabbits are often injured by handling. The 
proper way to take hold of them is, to grasp 
the ears with the right hand, and to support the 
rump with the left. To seize them by the leg is 
apt to dislocate a limb, especially in the case of 
creatures that are shy; an injudicious gripe 
round the neck or the body may prove unexpect- 
edly and suddenly fatal, by injury to the verte- 


bree, compression of the lungs, or breaking of the 
ribs; a hasty clutch at the tail may cause the fur 
of that ornamental member to come off in one 
piece, and spoil the animal’s beauty for life. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 


There are in America, even in the most densely 
settled States, thousands of acres barren for other 
purposes, that might be devoted to the breeding 
and pasturage of rabbits, and which, by thus ap- 
propriating them, might be turned to profitable 
account. All the preparation required is, to en- 
close the ground with a high and nearly close pal- 





ing fence, and the erection of a ew rude hutches 
inside for winter shelter and the storage of their 
food. They will burrow into the ground, and 
breed with great rapidity ; and in the fall and 
winter seasons, they will be fat for market with 
the food they gather from the otherwise worth- 
less soil over which they run. Rocky, bushy, 
and evergreen grounds, either hill, dale, or plain, 
are good for them, wherever the soils are dry and 
friable.. The rabbit is a gross feeder, living well 
on what many grazing animals reject, and gnaw- 
ing down all kinds of brush, briars, and noxious 
weeds. 
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AMERICAN GRAY RABBIT, 


The common domestic rabbits are probably the 
best for market purposes, and were they to be 
made an object of attention, immense tracts of 
mountain in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England, could be made availa- 
ble for this object. 

Some may think this a small business. So is 
making pins, and rearing chickens and bees. 
But there are an abundance of people whose age 
and capacity are just fitted for it, and for want of 
other employment are acharge upon their friends 
and the public. 


hundred. 


The male rabbit is called “a buck,’ the female 
“a doe.’ The English language has not, like 
the Erench, a special word (lapereau) to denote 
the young. Rabbits are polygamous—one male 
being quite sufficient for as many as thirty fe- 
males; in warrens, only one is allowed to a 
The adult bucks are overbearing, 
mischievous, and quarrelsome. 

The rabbit and the hare, although furnished 
with analogous organs, and inhabiting in many 
instances the same countries, manifest the great- 
est aversion for each other—a hatred which M. 





HALF LOP. 


Cuvier asserts nothing can obliterate ; for, how- 
ever nearly they assimilated in form or charac- 
ter, they never associate ; and, when they meet, 
a combat generally ensues, which often termi- 
nates fatally to one of the parties. 

One striking point of dissimilarity between 
the hare and rabbit is, that whilst the hare merely 
forms a shallow hollow in the earth for her form 
or nest, the rabbit excavates deep and tortuous 
burrows. 

If taken young, the hare may be tamed and 
domesticated, and has been nursed by a cat. 


Sonnini, the naturalist, and Cowper, the poet, 
had hares ina complete state of domestication. 
Although exceedingly timid and watchful, the 
hare is capable of being domesticated, and even 
taught a variety of tricks. 

We are indebted for most of the foregoing facts, 
as well as for our illustrations, to “ The Rabbit 
Fancier,” by C. N. Bement, lately published 
by C.M. Saxton & Co. If any of our readers wish 
for a convenient little manual of rabbit breeding 
they will do well to procure it. Price, prepaid 
by mail, 62 cts. For sale at this Office. 


OUR CIRCULAR LETTER. 


Wir this, our readers will receive the Pro- 
spectus of our new weekly family journal, 


sito lusttrattod. 


now entering upon the second year of its exist- 
ence, and upon a 


NEW VOLUME. 


Its form will be changed from a four-page folio 





to a handsome eight-page Quarto, and be 
printed in a shape more convenient for reading, 
and in form for binding and preservation. It 
will, in future, be 


ILLUSTRATED 

with appropriate engravings, representing va- 
rious interesting objects in Natural History, 
Mechanics, Agriculture, Horticulture and in the 
Natural Sciences generally. Portraits of dis- 
tinguished men, remarkable animals, views of 
useful inventions, ete., including a record of 
events, news of the week, American and foreign, 
ete., ete., will be given to render Lire Invs- 
TRATED a Complete Cabinet of 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
suitable for both sexes and all classes. The 
paper has already attained a large circylation, 
and given the highest degree of satisfaction, as 
is attested by the numerous commendatory no- 
tices from Readers and the Press. But in order 
to place Lire Intustrarep within the reach of 
every family, we have determined to furnish it 


to Ciuss at a . 
REDUCED PRICE. 


Besides this, we shall, at the same time, enlarge 
ats size and improve its quality, For particulars, 
see Prospectus. We hope our readers will form 
Clubs in every Neighborhood, and send in the 
names of subscribers in time to commence with 
the first number of the new volume. Every fam- 
ily should have a copy, and now is the time to 
subscribe and get up Clubs. 





‘¢Trs Onty Fautr.””—Speaking of ‘‘ Lire Innus- 
TRATED,” the editor of one of the city daily papers remarked 
that the only fault he could find with it was, that it “con- 
tained too much”—more original matter than Ae could find 
time toread. “But,” said he, “I take it home tomy wife, 
and she reads it through with great interest, and ther files 
the numbers for preservation.” Sensible Man, and sensible 
Wife. Pity he had not moretime. But then the good wo- 
man can tel/ him that which he has not had time to read. 
Lire IntustratTep has become a particular favorite with the 
‘better half” of mankind, and we intend to make it more 
so. Our philosophers, poets, artists, farmers, and mechan- 
ics will each and all contribute their best thoughts and inspi- 
rations to ILLUSTRATE Lire. 


" 
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Ghents of the sonth. 


DOMESTIC. 
TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE ON THE CAMDEN AND 


Amboy RatLroaD.—This railroad has been singularly exempt 
from accidents since its formation, though it may be doubted 
whether the company, monopolizing, as they do, the only 
routes by which Philadelphia can be reached, have shown 
sufficient regard for the public safety, their lines being as yet 
but partially provided with a double track. Although no- 
thing will avail against the delinquencies of conductors of 
trains, the chances of accidents are thereby multiplied, and 
the present accident, so greatly to be deplored, may be traced 
indirectly to that cause. On ay the horrifying intelli- 
gence was received of from twenty to thirty human beings 
killed and many more wounded, 6n the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad. The train that had left Philadelphia at ten o’clock 
in the morning of the preceding day, when within half a mile 
of the town of Burlington, came in view of the eight o’clock 
train from New York, whereupon the engineer of the former 
reversed the wheels for the purpose of regaining the station 
he had left. In this act, the rear of the cars came into collision 
with the horses of a wagon containing a physician and two la- 
dies, the rear car being thus thrown off the rails and driven 
up against the embankment. The engineer, not cognizant of 
the disaster, still pushed back the train, causing three other 
cars to be smashed to pieces, and injuring or killing nearly 
all the passengers. The scene, exhibiting mangled corpses 
and mutilated bodies, was fearful, increased in its horrors by 
the moans and shrieks for help. The inhabitants of Burling- 
ton rendered all available aid, the Bishop of New Jersey, with 
his two sons, the Rey. Mr. Doane and the Rey. Dr. Doane, 
being among the number. The Bishop, after giving due as- 
sistance and needful directions, offering the hospitalities of 
Riverside to the wounded, engaged in fervent prayer to the 
Almighty. The jury in their verdict blame Dr. Heinekin’s 
crossing the line as the immediate cause of the accident,— 
they declare that the engineer of the backing train did not 
observe the rules of the Company and the laws of the State 
of New Jersey in reference to the blowing of the whistle in 
approaching the crossing at the cross-roads,—but they exon- 
erate the conductor of the train,—and, finally, they declare 
that by the running regulations issued by the Company, the 
possibility of collision between opposing trains on a single 
track is so great as to prove that some more efficient mode 
ought to be adopted to prevent the recurrence of the cause 
which had called this inquest together, and do thereby sug- 
gest that the life and limbs and safety of passengers is of more 
importance than the saving of a few minutes’ time. The ver- 
dict was signed by sixteen jurors. Three of the jurors re- 
fused to sign the verdict. 





AnoTHeR Fricutron Ratway AccIDENT.— 


Another fearful, though happily not fatal accident, happened 
on Monday night, Sept. 3, on the Boston and Stonington 
Railroad, about three miles from Kingston, at a bridge, and 
was caused by a rail having been removed, apparently by 
design. Besides the engine, &c., the train comprised two 
second-class and six first-class passenger cars, and carried 
between four and five hundred passengers bound for New 
York. The entire train, with the exception of two first-class 
cars, was thrown off the track; the baggage and second-class 
cars were totally demolished, and ten persons were severely 
injured. One man had his legs so badly crushed that imme- 
diate amputation became necessary. 


Tue YELLOow Frever.—The accounts from Vir- 


ginia are more and more distressing. It appears that in ad- 
dition to the yellow fever, which continues without abate- 
ment, the loathsome small-pox has made its appearance. It 
is stated, also, that the fever is spreading throughout the 
country adjoining Norfolk. Drs. Marshall and Fleatz of Bal- 
timore, Dr. Craycroft of Philadelphia, Dr. Smith of Colum- 
bia, Pa., and Drs. Gouch and Morse of Richmond, are dead. 
Dr. Balfour of Norfolk isalsodead, The fever has broken out 
at Suffolk, sixteen miles from Portsmouth, and the people are 
flying panic stricken. 

One half of all who are attacked die; the mortality among 
the negroes, however, is much the greatest, as they are ‘‘bad 
patients,” refusing in many instances to take medicine when 
attacked, generally expressing a wish to die, complaining of 

“misery in the head,” or ‘‘ misery in the shoulder.” 

The detail of suffering in individual cases and in whole 
families is almost too harrowing for publication. In some 
instances, the master, mistress, and servants are all sick ata 
time, and on attempting to separate the latter, they, if possi- 
ble, seek their mistress’s sick room, often hiding under the 
bed in order that they shall not be discovered by the physi- 
cian or nurses; many of the slaves are heard begging, as a 
last request, to be interred with their master or mistress, as 
the case may be, all being alike subject to attack and death. 
Of the fourteen physicians from Philadelphia, seven have 











been attacked by the prevailing disease and three have died 
—so in proportion with the rest of the inhabitants, male and 
female, who have remained in these plague-stricken cities, 


Uran.—At Great Salt Lake City, at the last 


dates, the grasshoppers filled the sky for three miles deep, or 
as far as they could be seen without the aid of telescopes, and 
somewhat resembling a snow-storm, which latter would have 
been very acceptable to the parched grass and cattle. The 
five and ten acre lots south of the city were visited with an- 
other legion of grasshoppers within a few days previous, de- 
vouring the third planting of youngcorn, Letters from differ- 
ent parts of Utah County state that fresh arrivals contrive to 
destroy the young crops nearly as fast as they appear. A bug, 
heretofore unnoticed by the farmers, is doing considerable 
damage among the potatoes. Nine-tenths of the wheat crop 
are destroyed at Fillmore, Chalk Creek very low, fresh recruits 
of grasshoppers hatching on the benches. The fields of Nephi 
City look like a seat of desolation. The Hon, L. Shaver, one 
of the United States Judges of the Utah Territory, was found 
dead in his bed. He had long been in miserable health, 
could not sleep at night, and his custom was to sit up till 
near morning and sleep till noon, When discovered, he pre- 
sented the appearance of a person ina natural sleep, with 
eyes and mouth closed, and no distortion of featwres or limbs ; 
from which it is inferred that he unconsciously expired while 
calmly sleeping. By confining himself to his official duties 
and pursuing an independent course, Judge Shaver com- 
manded the respect and confidence of these people, and his 
death is sincerely regretted by all who knew the many 
good qualities that shone conspicuously in him, As a jurist, 
his equal has never been in Utah Territory. ‘*Requiescat in 
pace.” His remains were removed to the Council-House, 
where a eulogy was delivered by Chief-Justice Kinney, a fu- 
neral sermon by Mr. Orson Pratt, and a prayer offered up to 
the Throne of Grace by Gov. Young. 


—— — 


Carrrornta.-—Our last advices from San Fran- 


cisco state that the condition of the mining interest was in 
the highest degree satisfactory. 

The catalogue of crime is longer and more varied than 
usual. In addition to the ordinary number of deaths by vio- 
lence, we have an interesting description of the discovery of 
a bogus gold manufactory—the details of the murder of six 
Americans by a band of Mexicans, at the village of Ranche- 
ria, in Amador county, and the subsequent lynching of the 
perpetrators of the foul deed—the reported slaughter of some 
miners by the Indians, with other casualties, such as boiler 
explosions, fires, and suicides. 

Isaiah C. Woods and Alfred A. Cohen, of Adams & Co. ce- 
lebrity, have flown, and various are the surmises and conjec- 
tures as to the cause of the same. Both had been publicly 
charged with manufacturing spurious gold dust and mixing 
the same with good dust. Two men, named Yusef Bey and 
Wm. Durezeau, were arrested the day ef Wood’s secret de- 
parture for Australia, in the ship Audubon, for counterfeit- 
ing gold dust. During the examination, it was shown that 
Bey had said he had $20,000 security against loss by manu- 
facturing bogus dust; that the bogus dust was to be sent to 
an express office and there disposed of. The papers have 
come out boldly and classed Wood as aswindler and a knave, 
and place him, as well as Cohen, in the same category with 
Meiggs, Schuyler and Hubert Sanders. 

The French frigates La Forte, Alceste, and Obligado, had 
arrived at San Francisco, bringing accounts of the destruc- 
tion of the Russian town of Petropaulowski. The allied fleet, 
consisting of eight war vessels and steamers, arrived off the 
place on the 15th of May, but the garrison had deserted it. 
There were found, on landing, about a hundred Kamschatka 
dogs and three Americans, one of them a naturalized French- 
man. The men had raised the stars and stripes, claiming 
that the desertion of the Russians left them possessors of the 
soil. The dogs wereinastateof starvation. Petropaulowski 
was successfully defended last year, and the fortifications had 
been materially strengthened, but some change of policy led 
to a total evacuation. The defenses and all public buildings 
were razed, but private houses were spared. The inhabitants 
of the place had followed the retreating troops. The garri- 
son and armaments have gone to the Amoor river, which 
divides China from Asiatic Russia, There is a position there 
which is said to be equal to another Sebastopol. The allied 
fleets are expected to concentrate there. 


SECESSION FROM THE Masons.— A Circular, 
purporting to be from the Holland Lodge No. 8, and bearing 
the signatures of Isaac V. Fowler, A. H. Bartlett, Wenry H. 
Ward, Josiah Ogden Hoffman, Cornelius Grinnell, William 
Johnson, Samuel B, White, Jotham Post, James M. Hicks, 
Henry Walters, Committee, has been issued, under date of 
the 13th inst., setting forth a long series of grievances against 
the Grand Lodge of the State of New York; that the Grand 
Lodge has ‘assumed to itself powers and authority incompati- 
ble with the spirit of Masonry. It violated its original consti- 
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tution in 1849 by the passage of an act ex post facto in its ef- 
fects. It has established by majorities what are, and what are 
not, ancient landmarks. It has, since 1849, deprived the lodges 
located in the City of New York, of many privileges which had 
been originally guaranteed, and committed other wrongful 
acts, for which the Holland Lodge ‘determined to adhere 
strictly to the ancient landmarks of the Order, and encourage 
the true principles of Masonry, is compelled to declare herself 
free and independent,” and invites other lodges to join her. 
Further, as to the course proposed, it is said: “* We know of 
no means which can be adopted to remove the stigma which 
for many years has been attached to us, save the course we 
now propose: to fall back upon the platform upon which the 
Masons of England stood prior to the formation of a Grand 
Lodge.” 


as 





—— 


Epvucation in Iowa.—The State has nearly 


four million acres of land reserved for public schools. The 
sales for the University already amount to $58,571 31, and its 
present increase is over $16,000; it will soon exceed $20,000. 
It is located at the capital, lowa City, with a medical cepart- 
ment at Keokuk. Union schools are established at many of 
the towns and villages, and there are reported by the County 
Commissioners 2,355 common school districts. The State 
also supports asylums for the blind, and the deaf and dumb. 


Tae TELEGRAPHIC Excursion.—The steamship 


James Adger, Capt. 8. C. Turner, arrived in this port at noon 
on Wednesday Sept. 5th, on her return from the expedition of 
the New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraphic Com- 
pany to lay the submarine cable between the Island of New- 
foundland and Cape Breton. She brings fifty-eight passen- 
gers, consisting of the officers of the company, their guests, 
and a number of telegraphic Operators. The James Adger 
left here on the 7th of August, and has been absent twenty- 
nine days. On her passage out, she arrived at Halifax on 
the 10th; left there the same evening and proceeded to Port- 
aux-Basques, at the north-west corner of Newfoundland. 
Upon her arrival, on the 12th, not finding the bark Sarah L. 
Bryant, which had been chartered in Liverpool to carry out 
the submarine cable, she left at once for St. Johns, which she 
reached on Tuesday morning, Aug. 14. She remained at St. 
Johns four days, during which time a dinner was given on 
board to the principal citizens of the place, who responded 
by a grand ball in the Colonial Buildings the following even- 
ing. The James Adger returned to Port-aux-Basques on Mon- 
day morning, Aug 20, and found that the Sarah L. Bryant 
had arrived there on the preceding Wednesday, after a voy- 
age of forty-eight days. The preparations for paying out the 
cable occupied two or three days, and advantage was taken 
of this delay to visit Cape North, in Cape Breton, and select 
a proper point for the termination of the submarine line. The 
point of starting was also changed from Port-aux-Basques to 
Cape Ray Cove, where a very favorable spot was found for 
landing the end of the cable. A house was erected at this 
point, and the bark having been towed to the cove by the 
James Adger, the end of the cable was safely brought ashore 
on the evening of the 23d. The next day was foggy and un- 
favorable, but on Saturday morning, the 25th, the steamer 
took the bark in tow, and endeavored to proceed tosea. A 
violent north-west wind was blowing, and while the vessels 
were endeavoring to get into line, a slight collision took 
place, which seriously strained the cable. The attempt was 
then given up, but the bark soon afterward lost her anchor, 
and was drifting before the gale upon a reef of rocks, when she 
was obliged to cut the cable and set sail to save herself from 
wreck. The cable was spliced on the following day, but as the 
junction was not found to be sufficiently strong, the two miles 
which had already been paid out were abandoned, and a 
new end hauled ashore and made fast. On the morning of 
Tuesday, the 29th, the weather was calm and propitious, and 
the steamer towed the bark tosea. Her progress was slow 
at first, and by night not more than twenty miles of the ca- 
ble were laid. Owing to a kink produced by the uncoiling, it 
broke during the night, occasioning a delay of eight hours. 
The paying-out went on more rapidly next day, but a 
south-eastern gale arose toward evening and became so 
violent that the safety of the bark was endangered. After 
all means of securing her had been exhausted, and her 
situation was becoming more and more perilous, the cable 
was cut tosave her. All three of the insulated copper wires 
had already been broken by the violence of the strain. At 
the time this occurred forty miles had been payed out, leav- 
ing thirty-four miles on board. The steamer was then about 
thirty miles distant from Cape North, the terminus of the 
submarine line. The British war-steamer Argus came up at 
the time and kindly offered her assistance. The James Ad- 
ger, with the bark in tow, then proceeded to Sidney, in Cape 
Breton, where she arrived on the afternoon of the 80th. Two 
days were spent in taking on board coals, water and provi- 
sions. The Sarah L. Bryant was left there, unloading the 
remainder of the cable. The Adger left Sydney on Sunday 
morning, the 2d, and has had a pleasant and speedy return 
yoyage. 
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Svuicrpps aND Murprer.—Two melancholy oc- 
currences of this character were discovered here a few days 
since. In the first case, two German women named Stein, 
sisters, driven to despair from want, administered poison to 
a little boy, son of one of the women, and then both the 
miserable women commited suicide by swallowing prussic 
acid. They had worked at the straw bonnet making, and 
by the failure of the house for whom they worked, were 
thrown out of employment. From time to time they have 
been aided, pecuniary and otherwise, by a German named 
Louis May, who knew them in Germany previous to their 
emigrating to thiscountry. Latterly, however, they became 
very much reduced, and told May that they would commit 
suicide if circumstances did not alter favorably, a threat 
which unhappily they were not prevented from carrying 
into effect. The other case was that of a German student, 
who fought a duel in Germany, killing his adversary ; he fled 
to this country, where, suffering from the remorse which 
the recollection of this act brought with it, he armed his 
hand against himself. , He was found on Staten Island with 
a fatal pistol-shot wound in his breast. 

AFFRAY AT THE St. Nrcnoias Horer.—tThe St. 
Nicholas Hotel was on Saturday evening, Sept. 15, the scene 
of another frightful encounter, similar to that enacted about 
a year ago when Col, Loring of Mississippi lost his life. It 
appears that shortly before nine o’clock on the evening 
named two of the boarders, Capt. J. J. Wright and Mr. R. 
S. Dean, were seen talking together in an excited manner in 
the bar-room. Suddenly Capt. Wright drew from his pocket 
a cowhide, with which he struck Mr. Dean in the face. In- 
stantly the latter drew from a sheath which he carried under 
his vest a large bowie knife, the blade of which he plunged 
almost to the hilt in the side of his antagonist. The wound- 
ed man immediately dropped the cowhide and attempted to 
get away, but was followed by his antagonist, who again 
wounded him in the abdomen. Lieut. Stage of the Eighth 
Ward police happened to be present, and as Mr. Dean was 
in the act of making another thrust with the knife at his ad- 
versary, caught him by the collar and prevented the further 
infliction of violence. Capt. Wright soon fell, exhausted 
from loss of blood, to the floor, and was conveyed to his 
room, where he was attended by several physicians, all of 
whom pronounced his wounds to be mortal. Mr, Dean in 
making the third thrust with the knife cut himself severely 
in the thigh, and was also conveyed to a room in the hotel, 
where the wound was dressed by asurgeon. He, as well as 
a friend of his named Montgomery, who witnessed the af- 
fray, are under arrest, and will be kept in custody until an 
examination shall take place. The whole affray occupied 
but a few moments, and was conducted so quietly that many 
who were in the bar-room at the time were unaware of its 
occurrence until it was over. The news, however, spread 
rapidly, and soon the halls and the rum-room were crowded 
by the excited inmates. The quarrel, it is said, grew out of 
something Dean had said and circulated reflecting upon the 
honor and character of Capt Wright. They had had fre- 
quent and bitter altercations in regard to the objectionable 
language, and on Saturday night met by previous appoint- 
ment in the rum-room of the St. Nicholas. Dean fearing 
violence on the part of Capt. W., had armed himself, and 
when the Captain struck him with the cowhide used his 
weapon, 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Recent Deate or THE Hon. Jupce Crancu.— 
Tho Hon. William Oranch, Chief Justice of the U. 8. Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Columbia, died at his residence 
in Washington at 5 o'clock on Saturday evening, Aug. 25, 
aged 86 years and 2 months. William Cranch was born at 
Weymouth, Mass., in 1769, and graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1787. In 1801, President John Adams nominated 
him an Associate Justice of the Cireuit and District Courts 
for the District of Columbia, and he retained his office as 
Judge down to the day of his death, more than fifty-four 
years—a longer term, we presume, than any other Judge in 
‘America or probably in England has ever remained on the 
bench. The venerable deceased was universally esteemed 
and respected. 


Wm. Fry, the associate of Robert Walsh, Esq., 
former U. §. Consul at Paris, in establishing the old National 
Gazette in Philadelphia, died in the latter city on Friday, 
Aug. 31. He was one of the oldest, if not the very oldest 
newspaper proprietor in the United States. 





Mrs. Saran Waxpo, widow of the late Judge 
Joseph Story, died at her residence in Boston on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 22, of debility, at the age of Tl years. The de- 
ceased was the daughter of the late Judge Wetmore of tho 
Massachusetts Court of Common Pleas. Wm. W. Story, the 
artist and poet, the only surviving child of the deceased, 
sailed for Boston in the Liverpool steamer on Saturday. 
The wife of the Rev. John Pierpont died at his house in 
Medford on the same day, after a long illness. Both these 
ladies leave a wide circle of friends. 


FOREIGN. 

Tur War.—Affairs before Sebastopol remain 
unchanged, and apparently at Kars also. The particulars of 
the bombardment of Sweaborg are full, but the details of 
the Tchernaya affair are rather meagre. Full, however, a3 
the particulars of the destruction of Sweaborg are, they are 
not very clear, and it is a matter of doubt how much of the 
place has been destroyed and how much remains. Two 
British steamers have been trying the range of their guns 
against Riga. In the Sea of Azoff the British have burnt up 
the sunken ships at Berdiansk, and have destroyed the sub- 
urb of that town. The accession of Spain te the Western 
Alliance is reported to be complete, and the adhesion of 
Denmark and Sweden all but ratified. It is reported also 
that Austria has submitted a new project of peace, and will 
soon express herself decidedly for the Allies. It is further 
reported that the Allies will occupy some portion of Turkey, 
and will re-construct the map of Italy. 

FRraNcE.— Queen Victoria’s visit to Paris has 
been a success of the most triumphant kind. The Parisians 
have expended an immense amount of enthusiasm, and the 
Emperor has exhibited the most imperial hospitality. The 
English papers are full to overflowing with accounts of the 
festivities. All the immense line extending from the Stras- 





‘bourg railway station to St. Cloud was, without an interval, 


occupied by troops and national guards. They were drawn 
up on each side of the way, two or three deep. Chasseurs 
de Vincennes, infantry of the line, infantry of the guard, 
gendarmes, municipal guards, all were there; and there was 
battalion after battalion, and company after company of the 
National Guard, all aw grand complet, and all in full uni- 
form. And not only were there the National Guard of Parts, 
but those of the neighboring towns and villages for miles 
around, some of them even from 4 considerable distance. 
Behind the troops and National Guards, were drawn up the 
different corporations and trades of workmen, each carrying 
flags and banners. Deputations of the engine drivers, work- 
men of the different railways, and the great manufacturers 
of Paris and the neighborhood, of the employes of the 

principal mercantile establishments of the adjacent towns 
and villages, all headed by their mayors, and many by their 
clergy and municipal councils, were likewise ranged behind 
the troops. There were also numerous deputations of young 
girls from schools and charitable establishments, dressed in 

white, wearing ribbons over their shoulders, and carrying 
bouquets. The flags which the workmen and deputations 
carried bore all manner of inscriptions, “ Vive la Reine 
d’Angleterre !” “ Vivent la Reine et Prince Albert!” “ Vive’ 
L’Empereur!’’ ‘ Vivent Jes Allies Russanees!” ‘Les Ouy- 
riers de la Reine Victoria!” &c., &c. Some had inscriptions 
in Eng ish, such as “ Long live the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert!” “Long live England!” Hours before that fixed for 
the arrival of the Queen, the Parisian population began to 
flock to the Boulevards and streets along which the cortege 
was to pass. The Emperor went down to Boulogne, there 
to receive Her Majesty. It was half-past one o'clock when 
she disembarked. The Emperor receiyed her as she 
alighted from the royal yacht, and kissed her on both cheeks. 
On Sunday the Queen remained within doors; Monday 
visited the Exposition of the Fine Arts; Tuesday went to 
Versailles; Wednesday breakfasted at St. Cloud, visited the 
Exposition, lunched at the Tuileries, dinner at St. Cloud, 
private theatricals by the artistes of the Gymnase; Thurs- 
day visited the Louvre, dined at the Tuileries, grand ball at 
the Hotel de Ville; Friday grand review in the Champs de 
Mars, lunch at the Ecole Militaire, visited the Hotel des In- 
valides, evening at Opera Comique. On Saturday would 
visit St. Germaine, Sunday rest, Monday return to England. 


Mexico.—We have accounts of the abdication 
of Santa Anna. He left the City of Mexico on the 9th of 
August, at the head of 1,400 soldiers, under the pretext of 
quelling the revolution in Vera Cruz, On arriving at the 





fortress of Perote, he unveiled his real design, issued a pro- 
clamation depositing the Government in the hands of Pa- 
voni, Vega and Salas, and sailed on the 17th of August for 
Havana, as is supposed. His ministers did not remain long 
behind him, fortunately for themselyes, as the popular ex- 
citement which destroyed much of their property, would in 
all probability have dealt harshly with them had they been 
within reach. Subsequently Carrera was appointed Pro- 
visional President for six months. The new Government 
has in it a large proportion of the last one, who are closely 
united with the church, and the liberal party are in conse- 
quence very much dissatisfied. A quarrel for the Presidency 
is very much likely to ensue, the result of which cannot be 
foretold. The pleasure of Alvarez and Comonfort is not yet 


known. 
ea 
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Crentrit Americs.—OCol. Kinney hascompleted 
the purchase, for $500,000, of all Messrs. Shepherd and Haley’s 
right, title and interest in the lands granted to them in 1839, 
by the late Mosquito King. These lands embrace about 
thirty millions of acres, bounded on the north by Great 
River, south by a line extending west from King Buppan 
near Boca del Toro, west by thé Spanish Mountains, the 
immemorial limit between the Indian, and Spanish and 
American races, and haying on the east a length of seacoast 
extending 850 miles. The tract of country thus included 
may be considered the most productive of its extent upon 
the globe. Every variety of agricultural produce belonging 
to the temperate or torrid zone may be cultivated with sue- 
ces3 upon the lowlands of the seacoast, or the elevated 
healthy plains of the interior. Besides the substantial 
staples of grain and cattle, there is no limit to the amount 
of coffee, cacao, cochineal, indigo, cotton, sugar and tobacco 
that may be raised on its teeming soil. Rosewood, mahog- 
any, and other costly woods cover a large tract; and the 
mineral wealth, including gold, silver, coal and copper, al- 
though of unquestionable existence, yet waits for its devel- 
opment by the improving hand of man. 


Witerary Wotices, 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
JouRNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evropean Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
All letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed 
to FowLur AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 














Towa As 17 Is iv 1855: A Gazetteer for Citizens, 
and a Hand-Book for Emigrants. By Nathan H. Parker, 
New York: Fowler and Wells. [12mo. Pp. 284. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 75.] 

Tas is certainly a timely and important work, a3 well as 
a most interesting and beautiful one.. Iowa is one of the 
very best States in the Union. Perhaps no State in the 
confederacy holds out at present so great inducements to the 
emigrant, or is attracting so large a tide of population: But 
reliable information in reference to it has been searce. 
Here is just the work to supply the lack. It embraces a 
full description of the State, her agricultural, mineralogical, 
and geological character; her water courses, timber lands, 
soil, and climate; the various railroad lines being built, and 
those projected, with the distances on each; the number 
and condition of churches and schools in each county ; popu- 
lation and business statistics of the most important cities 
and towns; information for the immigrant respecting the 
selection, entry, and cultivation of prairie soil; a list of un~ 
entered lands in the State, ete. This varied information is 
well digested and conveniently arranged, and has evidently 
been prepared with great care. It is accompanied by an 
accurate map, and embellished with beautiful engravings of 
scenery, public buildings, etc. We intend to enrich our 
columns with some extracts, one of these days; in the 
meantime we heartily recommend “Iowa as it Is’ to our 
readers—Life Illustrated. 

JAPAN AS If Was AND Is. By Richard Hildreth. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. [12mo. Pp. 576. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Tue reader of this yolume will be astonished at the vast 
amount of yaluable and interesting information that Mr. 
Hildreth has succeeded in collecting concerning the far-off 
Eastern land so lately opened to our commerce, and about 
which go little is generally known. It will not disappoint 
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the expectations raised by its title-page. It comprises in a 
compact form a complete history of the relations of the 
several European nations who have visited Japan, with the 
inhabitants of that island, from its first discovery by the 
Portuguese, in 1542, down to the visit of Commodore Perry, 
in 1853, in anticipation of whose detailed report this book 
will serve as a preparation. The whole is carefully digested 
and well arranged. It is embellished with a beautiful and 
and accurate map. 


THe Knickerbocker, for September, has its 
usual variety of readable articles, and an “‘ Editor’s Table” 
on which is served up, in Clark’s best style, such a dish of 
gossip as can be found nowhere else. [Samuel Hueston, 
publisher, New York. $8 a year.] 


Peterson’s Magazine comes promptly to hand 
every month, and is quite as good as the ladies’ magazines 
of greater pretensions and higher price. [Jas. G. Reed, 
846 Broadway, Agent. $2 a year.] 





SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF THE LATE SYL- 
VESTER GENIN, Esq. With a Biographical Sketch. New 
York: Maigne & Hall. [Octavo, pp. 300. Price, pre- 
paid by mail, $1 50.] 

Tuts work is printed for private circulation among the 
friends of Mr. Genin, and as a tribute of affection and honor 
to departed genius and worth, rather than as a candidate for 
the criticism of the reviewer, or the fayor of the general 
public; but there is much in it worthy of a wider circula- 
tion than it is likely to obtain. Mr. Genin was a young 
man of great versatility of talent, and a most exemplary life. 
The work contains a large number of plates, copied from his 
paintings. 


LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE ON HEALTH AND Haprr- 
ness. By Catherine E. Beecher. [Price, prepaid by mail, 
60 cents. ] 


We have seldom announced the publication of a book 
with more satisfaction than this volume of letters, believing 
as we do that it is eminently calculated to benefit all who 
read it. Wecommend it in particular to the attention of 
those ladies who are desirous to know how to avoid disease 
themselves, and to contribute to the health of those about 
them. Miss Beecher deserves the thanks of her country- 
women for this work she has prepared for their benefit, and 
in no better way can they testify their approbation than by 
a careful and thorough perusal of its pages, and practical 
attention to the rules therein. We shall be most happy to 
procure the work for all who may wish it. 


Tue ILLUsTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL 
ArrFairs. Price 25 cents. Fow.Lrr AnD WELLS, N. Y. 


Many who were pleased and instructed with the number 
of this beautiful little work for 1855, will perhaps be inter- 
ested in hearing of the progress of its infant offspring for 
1856. We are happy to say that both child and parent “ are 
doing as well as could be expected.” 

If a friend of ours should ask us for plans and estimates 
for building, for hints about laying out his place with taste, 
and embellishing both house and grounds with eeenomy, 
we should say, “ Buy the Re@istrer for 1856,” and add in aft 
undertone that he would find himself unable to get along 
without that for 1855 also, if he had not already obtained it. 

If our neighbor X, who has just gone into the country, 
was now planting for his old age a vine and a fig tree; or 
our subscriber Y should write us that he wished to enjoy a 
little fruit for his household, and to part with a little for the 
sake of gain; or farmer Z should inquiringly remark that 
he had a number of bearing trees, but didn’t know their 
names, or how it was best to cultivate them, or when was 
the exact time to send their products to market, we should 
instantly suggest to all these, that “The Annual Register of 
Rural Affairs would be exactly what they wanted.” It tells 
how to grow, what is worth growing, and what you will 
obtain when you do grow. It will supply the first wants of 
the orchardist, and so make evident the importance of ad- 
vising with standard authorities on the subject, that when 
he purchases Tuomas's “ Fruit Culturist,” or some similar 
larger work, he will be qualified to appreciate and under- 
stand its teachings. 

To one who would lay out or re-arrange his garden, the 
“ Register” will furnish lists of plants, trees and shrubs, To 
one who would make his own butter, or supply the market, 
and this with the best and richest and most keeping, it will 
say what are the means that others take, what are the best 
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under these or those circumstances, what will save labor 
and increase the profit in every process, It will take a 
further step in the consideration of implements, both new 
and old; it will notice recent stock importations of value 
and importance; it will condense into a few pages for the 
housewife all that it can gather to lighten her toils and add 
to her comforts, At the last, there will be in the advertis- 
ing pages a directory of the best implement establishments, 
nurseries, artificial manures, and agricultural books, which 
will be by no means its least interesting feature. 

In fine, to quote from the Horticulturist, “ This, instead 
of being an ‘Almanac,’ is a miniature Encyclopedia of 
rural affairs, It contains a vast amount of matter, selected 
and prepared with good judgment, and arranged and illus- 
trated with excellent taste. Every farmer and cottager 
should haveit. The price will place it within the reach of 
the humblest means and the most rigid economy.” 

We shall be happy to furnish the Register for 1855 and 
1856 to such of our friends as may desire it. 


A New and Extensive Analytical Examination of 
the Elements of Mental; containing Evidence of Differ- 
ence, distinguishing between Elements of Mind which lie 
at the Foundation of Mental Action, and Elements of Mind 
which lie at the Foundation of Moral Action; designed 
for Students. By Rev. Moses Smith, A.M. In two vol- 
umes, 12mo. Know Thyself. Cincinnati Methodist Book 
Concern. 


A tone title and a valueless book. Mr. Smith has added 
to the numberless works of the same kind already in exist- 
ence, but he has added nothing to the science which those 
works vainly attempt to treat. The author, however, varies 
the monotony of uninstructive common-place, by introduc- 
ing a few pages upon Phrenology, in which he repeats some 
of the more stale objections to that science, and displays an 
ignorance of its principles almost incredible. ‘ Phrenolo- 
gists,” he says, “should first prove that the brain is the 
organ of the mind.” Undoubtedly, And if phrenologists 
have not found that, then nothing has ever been proved— 
proof is an impossibility. No truth can be adduced in sup- 
port of which such a mass of striking and incontrovertible 
testimony has been accumulated, as that to which Mr. Smith 
refers. But mental philosophers—so called—will continue 
to flounder in the dark as long as they neglect to inform 
themseélyes of a seience which alone can light them on their 
way. gh 

BECKER’s ORNAMENTAL PenMANSHIP.—Thisis a 
most valuable fer the writing-master, the pupil, the 
sign painter, and the scholar. A few hours’ study will ena- 
ble any person desirous of obtaining a correct knowledge of 
the forms and principles of tasteful and ornamental writing 
more than any other work we have ever seen. It contains 
the following: 

Roman Print—Plain, shaded, and ornamented. 

Gorsic Print—Analyzed and finished German Text, Old 
English, German Print, English Church Text. 

Numerat Fiaurs--Plain Arabic, spurred and finished, 
Block figures, pearl and bone figures, Egyptian or unfinished 
figures. 

Writine—Large text hand, Italian alphabet, Washington 
large text, italic print or stump writing, small round hand, 
German alphabet in script, and German Epistolary writing. 

One large volume, neatly bound, price $3 00, Prepaid by 
mail, $3 25. For sale by Fowirr anp WELLS, New York. 


Wuicu—The Right or the Left ?—or the Church 


of Christ and the Church of Society. Garrerr & Co. 
New York. Price by mail, $1 50. 


WE have in this yolume much we can approve. The ear- 
nest and sincere desire of the writer seems to have been to 
illustrate the difference between Religion, pure and unde- 
filed, and the FASHIONABLE Religion too prevalent at the 
present day, rather than to write a story, interest in the plot 
of which should serye to attract the attention of the reader. 
We hope it will be read extensively, and read too, not like 
too much of modern literature, for amusement and excite- 
ment, but carefully and thoughtfully; for we believe, in 
these days when cheating is called by the softer name of 
business, and religion is considered to consist in filling a 
fashionable church, something is needed to show the error 
and we find that something in the volume before us, We 
say, then, buy the book, read it, and profit by it, 
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EMIGRATION TO TEXAS. 


Durine the summer of 1853, M. Victor Considerant, late 
member of the National Assembly of France, and Albert 
Brisbane, of New York, visited and explored the extensive 
and but partially settled regions of Northern Texas, with a 
view to the ultimate location there of a colony of European 
and American Socialists, and people of progressive ideas 
generally. They were delighted beyond measure with the 
country, which more than met their most sanguine expec- 
tations. In local advantages, in fertility of soil, in equable- 
ness and salubrity of climate, and in beauty of scenery, they 
pronounced it unrivaled. Here they felt was the place, be- 
fore all others, to plant the seeds of a New Social Order. 

A joint stock company with a capital of a million dollars 
has since been organized. It is called the Europeo-Ameri- 
can Colonization Society of Texas, Its objects may be 
stated in general terms to be— 


1. The acquisition of large tracts of land, in the most de- 
sirable locations, to be disposed of to” colonists, either as in- 
viduals, as companies, or as associations; for the Society it- 
self is debarred by its constitution from retaining perma- 
neontly, in its own proper account, any interest either in 
lands or in any branch of industry or trade. 


2. The preparation of the soil, the building of houses, the 
purchase of utensils, machinery, cattle, ete., (also to be sold 
to the colonists,) the furnishing of provisions, and all other 
necessaries of life, as well as remunerative employment to 
those who may desire them, while waiting for the opportu- 
nity they seek to engage in business on their own account, 
or in an association in the organization of which they shall 
themselves assist. 


8. The organization and direction of emigration, by means 
of agencies at all desirable points, in Europe and America, 
with facilities for transporting emigrants to their destination, 
when they may choose to make such arrangements, 

The leaders of this movement are Associationists, but 
they propose here, first of all, simply to bring together the 
social elements most favorable to associative life, under con- 
ditions of perfect freedom, and leaye them to assume their 
natural forms—those which shall result from the free play 
of their sympathies or attractions, Settlers are expected to 
find a field open to all kinds of life, from the individual and 
fragmentary system, even to integral association, compris- 
ing all the intermediate degrees. 

Everything is to be created; there is room in every di- 
rection, and each may, according to his taste, conceive and 
pursue any kind of enterprise. Free engagements, based on 
the principle of mutualism, will establish co-operative rela- 
tions and associations in different degrees. 

Analogous ties will be formed between the societary es- 
tablishment, properly so called, the partial associations, and 
isgfated families. 

An individual, for instance, may wish to keep his domes- 
tic affairs apart, but would like to work in the shops or fields 
of the Association. Another, on the contrary, prefers to 
work on his own account, but he is very glad to profit by 
the advantages of the associative table. Others, again, will 
engage in some special co-operative work only a certain part 
of their time, and will employ the rest outside and on their 
own private account. 

Besides, every family or every individual, whatever sys- 
tem they may at first have adopted, will always preserve 
the option of changing and of passing at will from one to an- 
other. The supreme law és liberty and reciprocal adapt- 
ation, 

A nucleus has been formed, on a magnificent domain, in 
Dallas County, where buildings are being erected and other 
preparations being made for the accommodation of a large 
number of emigrants. Large tracts of land are about being 
secured in other favorable locations. 

Information in reference to this movement may be obtain- 
ed by addressing D. H. Jacques, care of FowLEr AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


In tHe Foc.—One of the three brilliant editors 
of a little monthly paper entitled Wisconsin Zducational 
Journal, don’t believe in PorenoL.ogy. Where in the 
world, Mr. Editor, are your brains located? Are they in 
your stomach, your bowels, or in your boots? “#Hduca- 
tional” men and women, this way, have generally come to 
the conclusion that the seat of the ménd has its residence in 
head-quarters, and not in the trowsers. However, the ques- 
tion is not yet settled to the satisfaction of Old Fogies, 
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A. P. BROWN’S SELF-ADJUSTING PATENT IMPROVED WIND ENGINE, 





Tue annexed engravings represent an improvement in 
Windmills, for which a patent was granted to Addison P. 
Brown, of Brattleboro’, Vt., on the 3d of this month. 

The nature of the improvement relates to the method of 
regulating the obliquity of the sails, by which they are ren- 
dered self-adjusting, according to variations in the velocity 
of the wind. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of the principal parts; 
and figure 2 a section on an enlarged scale, showing an 
arm of the wind sail, and the curved slot I, which al- 
lows the sail to adjust itself to the wind pressure. Like 
letters represent similar parts. A is the turn-table on 
which the wind shaft is supported and rotates; B is the vane; 
C is the main driver shaft rotated by the wind sails. D is a 
collar securely fixed on this shaft by ascrew. H is the hub 
which carries the sails. It is allowed to slide on the shaft 
©, to which it is secured by a key working in a spline or 
slot, but rotates with the shaft C. G@ G are metal bars, con- 
nected by hinges to the hub D. J J are hinges firmly 
attached to the sails K K. Lis a hinge (one on each arm); 
it is heavy, being virtually a weight, the centrifugal force of 
which governs the sail; this hinge is also a thimble enclos- 
ing the arm of the sail, as shown in fig. 2, and it has a helical 
slot I in in which is a pin that turns the sail edgewise, 
when the ifugal force of Lis increased by an acceler- 
ated speed. .M M are braces which extend from the arms 
of the sails to a sliding collar on the other side of the one 
D. O is 9 sliding washer pressed up against the hub by a 
weight P, suspended from a jointed bent leaver Q, thus 
enabling the attendant to increase the force of the spring 
F, by inereasing the weight, — 


Any sudden impetus of the wind moves the sliding hub, 
overcoming the tension of the spring F, lifting the weight 
P, and the bars G, by means of the thimbles H H, which 
push the sails farther out upon the arms, while the helical 
slots I, and the pins in them, turn all the sails simultane- 
ously edgewise, to an extent proportionate to the increased 
force of the wind. Any acceleration of the wind regulates 
the positions of the sails, as described, and thus they are 
self-adjusting. The motion is communicated from the shaft 
C, by bevel gearing, as shown in fig. 1, or in any of the usual 
ways whereby rotary motion is communicated to the verti- 
cal shaft, and from thence to any machinery in the building 
below. 

In presenting this new Wind Power, which the foregoing 


cut is designed to represent, to the public, a brief statement 
of its nature, uses and peculiarities becomes proper. 

That mighty but inexpensive agent THE WIND has been in 
use as a motive power for ages. But untii recently its use 
has been attended with serious objections. As heretofore 
constructed, wind mills have been in a great degree at the 
mercy of the gale, this hour moving along with a strong but 
regular motion—the next yielding to the resistless violence 
of the gale, and running with mad velocity, soon impairing 
their own durability, as well as that of the machinery at- 
tached. 

Besides the exposure of so great a surface of fans to the 
wind without the means of instantly diminishing that sur- 
face, has often in a moment prostrated the entire structure. 

Then to say nothing of the expense of always having a 
man in waiting to “take in sail,” and the trouble and danger 
of that duty when aroused at the “midnight of winter” by 
the howling of the North wind, there is an extreme wn- 
certainty attending. 

» The design of this machine is to overcome these objections. 

By a novel and ingenious, but extremely simple device, 
the centrifugal force of the fan itself, when in motion, is em- 





ployed to vary the obliquity of that fan to the wind, so that 
it “becomes all things to all winds,” is always ready to 
receive the desired amount of wind, and reject the excess, 
and to adjust its own position instantly to the necessities of 
the moment, ~ 

» By-the same device the*direct action or force of the 
wind is allowed to aid in the same result, so that a violent 
and sudden gust will, by its own force, set the sails more 
edgewise, even before the velocity of the wheel has time to 
increase, thus passing harmlessly through, and leaving the 
wheel to “go on its way rejoicing.” 

Thus the vind wheel itself, by, in, and of itself, is made 
the governor of its own motions. It is ensuredfrom human 
neglect, and from the accidents likely to ensue from having 
a separate and independent device of any description for 
regulating the slant of the fans, or shutting off an excess of 
wind. Consequently it is absolutely certain in its action. 

The fans can at any time be presented to the wind, or 
turned edgewise to it, with about the same labor as is re- 
quired to open and shut the gate of a common water- 
wheel. Where this feature is not desirable, and the mill is 
allowed to run whenever it chooses, a still simpler and 
cheaper mode of construction will suffice. 

The invention has received very favorable notice from 
many seientific and practical observers. 

It is designed as a stationary motive power for driving 
all ordinary machinery, especially for pumping and raising 
water to supply artificial ponds and fountains, farm yards 
and railroad stations, to drain or irrigate land, carry machin- 
ery for thrashing and grinding, turning grindstones, churns, 
and straw cutters, sawing wood, &c. 

The free breezes of heaven sweep over our heads, mourn- 
fully sighing as they go to be made of service toman. As 
a means of fulfilling this purpose, this machine must be 
regarded as a valuable addition to the labor-saying and eco- 
nomic devices of the age. 

Any further information may be obtained by addressing 
Fow rr AnD Wetts, 808 Broadway, N. Y., who are the 
exclusive agents for the manufacture and sale of this invalu- 
able invention, 
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AN ENGLISH AND AN 
AMERICAN POET. 


[We have received from a correspondent the following 
comparative and critical review of two poems recently pub- 
lished, both of which may be had at this office, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, at prices annexed.] 

Leaves or Grass: Poems by Watt WHITMAN. 

Brooklyn: 1855. 1 vol. quarto. Price $1 20. 

Mavup, and other Poems. By Atrrep TENNYSON. Lon- 

don: 1855. Price $1 25. 

It is always’ reserved for second-rate poems immediately 
to gratify. As first-rate or natural objects, in their per- 
fect simplicity and proportion, do not startle or strike, 
but appear no more than matters of course, so probably 
natural poetry does not, for all its being the rarest and 
telling of the longest and largest work. The artist or 
writer whose talent is to please the connoisseurs of his 
time, may obey the laws of his time, and achieve the in- 
tense and claborated beauty of parts. The perfect poet can- 
not afford any special beauty of parts, or to limit himself by 
any laws less than those universal ones of the great mas- 
ters, which include all times, and all men and women, and 
the living and the dead. For from the study of the uni- 
verse is drawn this irrefragable truth, that the law of the 
requisites of a grand poem, or any other complete work- 
manship, is originality, and the average and superb beauty 
of the ensemble. Possessed with this law, the fitness of 
aim, time, persons, places, surely follows. Possessed with 
this law, and doing justice to it, no poet or any one else will 
make anything ungraceful or mean, any more than any 
emanation of nature is. 

The poetry of England, by the many rich geniuses of that 
wonderful little island, has grown out of the facts of the 
English race, the monarchy and aristocracy prominent over 
the rest, and conforms to the spirit of them, No nation ever 
did or ever will receive with national affection any poets 
except those born of its national blood. Of these, the writ- 
ings express the finest infusions of government, traditions, 
faith, and the dependence or independence of a people, and 
even the good or bad physiognomy, and the ample or small 
geography. Thus what very properly fits a subject of the 
British crown may fit very ill an American freeman. No 
fine romance, no inimitable delineation of character, no 
grace of delicate illustrations, no rare picture of shore or 
mountain or sky, no deep thought of the intellect, is so im- 
portant to'a man as his opinion of himself is ; everything re- 
ecives its tinge from that. In the verse of all those undoubt- 
edly great writers, Shakspeare just as much as the rest, 
there is the air which to America is the air of death. The 
mass of the people, the laborers and all who serve, are slag, 
refuse. The countenances of kings and great lords are 
beautiful; the ecountenances of mechanics are ridiculous 
and deformed. What play of Shakspeare, represented in 
America, is not an insult to America, to the marrow in its 
bones? How can the tone never silent in their plots and 
characters be applauded, unless Washington should have 
been caught and hung, and Jefferson was the most enor- 
mous of liars, and common persons north and south should 
bow low to their betters, and to organie superiority of 
blood? Sure as the heavens envelope the earth, if the 
Americans want a race of bards worthy of 1855, and of the 
stern reality of this republic, they must cast around for men 
essentially different from the old poets, and from the mod- 
ern successors of jinglers and snivellers and fops. 

English versification is full of these danglers, and Amer- 
ica follows after them. Everybody writes poetry, and yet 
there is not a single poet. An age greater than the proud- 
est of the past is swiftly slipping away, without one lyric 
voice to seize its greatness and speak it as an encourage- 
ment and onward lesson. We have heard, by many grand 
announcements, that he was to come; but will he come? 


% A mighty poet whom this age shall choose 
To be its spokesman to all coming times. 
In the ripe, full-blown season of his soul, 
He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength, 
And grapple with the questions of qll time, 
And wring from them their meanings. As King Saul 
Called up the buried prophet from his grave 
To speak his doom, so shall this Poet-king 
Call up the dread past from its awful grave 
To teli him of our future. As the air 
Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of Jove— 
Loying mankind, not peoples. As the lake 
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Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 
Shall he reflect our great humanity ; 

And as the young Spring breathes with living breath 
On a dead branch, till it sprouts fragrantly 

Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe life 
Through eyery theme he touches, making all Beauty 
And Poetry forever like the stars.”— Alexander Smith. 


The best of the school of poets at present received in 
Great Britain and America is Alfred Tennyson. He is the 
bard of ennui and of the aristocracy and their combination 
into love. This love is the old stock love of playwrights and 
romancers, Shakspeare the same as the rest. It is possess- 
ed of the same unnatural and shocking passion for some 
girl or woman, that wrenches it from its manhood, emascu- 
lated and impotent, without strength to hold the rest of the 
objects and goods of life in their proper positions. It seeks 
nature for sickly uses. It goes sereaming and weeping after 
the facts of the universe, in their calm beauty and equani- 
mity, to note the occurrence of itself,and to sound the news, 
in connection with the charms of the neck, hair, or com- 
plexion of a particular, female, . 

Poetry, to Tennyson and his British and American 
eleves, is a gentleman of the first degree, boating, fishing, 
and shooting genteely through nature, admiring the ladies, 
and talking to them in company with that elaborate half- 
choked deference that is to be made up by the terrible li- 
cense of men among themselves. The spirit of the bur- 
nished society of upper-class England fills this writer and his 
effusions from top to toe. Like that, he does not ignore 
courage and the superior qualities of men, but all is to show 
forth through dandyfied forms. He meets the nobility and 
gentry half-way. The models are the same both to the 
poet and the parlors. Both have the same supercilious ele- 
gance, both love the reminiscences which extol caste, both 
agree on the topics proper for mention and discussion, both 
hold the same undertone of church and state, both have the 
same languishing melancholy and irony, both indulge 
largely in persiflage, both are marked by the contour of high 
blood and a constitutional aversion to any thing cowardly 
and mean, both accept the love depicted in romances as the 
great business of a life or a poem, both seem unconscious of 
the mighty truths of eternity and immortality, both are si- 
lent on the presumptions of liberty and equality, and both 
deyour themselves in solitary lassitude. Whatever may be 
said of all this, it harmonizes and represents facts. The 
present phases of high life in Great Britain are as natural 
a growth there as Tennyson and his poems are a natural 
growth of those phases, It remains to be distinctly ad- 
mitted that this man is a real poet, notwithstanding his 
ennui and his aristocracy. 

Meanwhile a strange voice parts others aside and demands 
for its owner that position that is only allowed after the seal 
of many returning years has stamped with approving stamp 
the claims of the loftiest leading genius. Do you think the 
best honors ofthe earth are won so easily, Walt Whitman ? 
Do you think city and country is to fall before the vehe- 
ment egotism of your recitative of yourself? 


“T am the poet of the body, 

And I am the poet of the soul. 

The pleasures of heaven are with me, and the pains of hell 
are with me, 

The first I graft and increase upon myself... the latter I 
translate into a new tongue. 

I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 

And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 

And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men. 

I chant a new chant of dilation or pride, 

We have had ducking and deprecating about enough, 

I show that size is only development.” 


It is indeed a strange voice! Critics and lovers and read- 
ers of poetry as hitherto written, may well be excused the 
chilly and unpleasant shudders which will assuredly run 
through them, to their very blood and bones, when they 
first read Walt Whitman's poems. If this is poetry, where 
must its foregoers stand? And what is at once to become 
of the ranks of rhymesters, melancholy and swallow-tailed, 
and of all the confectioners and upholsterers of verse, if the 
tan-faced man here advancing and claiming to speak for 
America and the nineteenth hundred of the Christian list of 
years, typifies indeed the natural and proper bard? 


“The friendly and flowing savage. Who is he? 
Is he waiting for civilization, or past it and mastering it? 


Is he some south-westerner raised outdoors ? Is he Canadian? 
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Is he from the Mississippi country ? or from Iowa, Oregon, 
or California? or from the mountains? or prairie-life or 
bush-life? or from the sea? 


Wherever he goes men and women accept and desire him, 
They desire he should like them and touch them and speak 
to them and stay with them. 


Behavior lawless as snow-flakes—words simple as grass— 
uncombed head and laughter and naivete ; 

Slowstepping feet and the common features, and the com- 
mon modes and emanations, 

They descend in new forms from the tips of his fingers, 

They are wafted with the odor of his body or breath.... 
they fly out of the glance of his eyes.” 


Not a borrower from other lands, but a prodigal user of 
his own land is Walt Whitman. Not the refined life of the 
drawing-room—not dancing and polish and gentility, but 
some powerful uneducated person, and some harsh identity 
of sound, and all wild free forms, are grateful to him. A 
thrill of his own likeness strikes him as the spotted hawk 
wheels noisily near his head at nightfall, and he is fain to 


say, 
“T too am not a bit tamed—I too am untranslatable ; 
I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.” 


He is sterile on the old myths, and on all the customary 
themes of romantic and classical writers, but pregnant with 
the deductions of the geologist, the astronomer, the great 
antiquary, the chemist, the phrenologist, the spiritualist, the 
mathematician, and with the ideas and practice of Ameri- 
can politics. Individuals and personal incidents are not 
given by him at second-hand: he himself assumes and be- 
comes any character, one after another—the child uttering 
fancies about the grass—the curious meditator reclining on a 
bank of a summer forenoon, and holding a long colloquy of 
love with his own soul—the friendly mate and companion 
of people—now riding from the fields atop of the load of hay 
on its way to the barn—or in the most crowded rush of a 
great city—or hunting alone over the mountains or far in 
the wilds—sailing in the Yankee clipper under her three 
skysails—one of a chowder-party with boatmen or clam- 
diggers—giving shelter to the runaway slaye—beholding 
the marriage of the trapper to the red girl in the far west— 
or bathing with bathers by the sea-side—absorbing all 
pleasures and all pains—learning lessons of animals and 
birds—merged in any affair or person—in the carpenter 
dressing his plank—the pilot who seizes the kingpin of the 
wheel—the driver who drives the dray of the stone-yard— 
the spinning girl advancing forward and retreating back- 
ward—the canal-boy on the tow-path—the pavior with his 
wooden beetle—the drover singing out to his drove—the 
Wolverine setting traps by the Huron—the Missourian 
crossing the plains with his wares and his cattle—the flat- 
boatman making fast at night near the shores of cottonwood 
and pekan-tree—the hunter and trapper resting after their 
day’s sport in the hut of adobe—the mourning widow look- 
ing out on the winter midnight—the Yankee or the Texan 
—the Georgian, the Iumberer of Maine, the Kentuckian, 
Ohian, Louisianian, or Californian—mechanic, author, art- 
ist or schoolboy—thinker of the thoughts of all men in all 
ages—appreciator of the nearest and readiest, and traveller 
from the most distant and diverse, 

The theory and practice of poets have hitherto been to se- 
lect certain ideas or events or personages, and then describe 
them in the best manner they could, always with as much or- 
nament as the case allowed. Such are not the theory and 
practice of the new poet. Henever presents for perusal a 
poem ready-made on the old models, and ending when you 
come to the end of it: but every sentence and every passage 
tells of an interior not always seen, and exudes an impalpa- 
ble something which sticks to him that reads, and pervades 
and provokes him to tread the half-invisible road where the 
poet, like an apparition, is striding fearlessly before. If Walt 
Whitman's premises are true, then there is a subtler range 
of poetry than that of the grandeur and life of events, 
as in Homer, or of characters, as in Shakspeare—poetry to 
which all other writing is subservient, and which confronts 
the very meanings of the works of nature and competes 
with them. It is the direct bringing of occurrences and 
persons and things to bear on the listener or beholder, to re- 
appear through him or her; and it offers the best way of 
making them a part of him and her as the right aim of the 
greatest poet. ; 

Ofthe spirit of life in visible forms—of the spirit of the seed 
growing out of the ground—of the spirit of the resistless 
motion of the globe passing unsuspected but quick as light- 
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ning along its orbit—of them is the spirit of this man’s poe- 
try. Like them it eludes and mocks criticism, and appears 
unerringly in results, Things, facts, events, persons, days, 
ages, qualities, tumble pell-mell exhaustless and copious, 
with what appear to be the same disregard of parts and the 
same absence of special purpose, as in nature. But the voice 
of the few rare and controlling critics, and the voice of more 
than one generation of men or two generations of men, must 
speak for the inexpressible purposes of nature, and for this 
haughtiest of writers that has ever yet written and printed 
a book, Hisis to prove either the most lamentable of fail- 
ures or the most glorious of triumphs, in the known history 
of literature. And after all we have written, we confess our 
brain-felt and heart-felt inability to decide which we think 
it is likely to be. 








Hiustess, 


New Booxs and ApvertisEMEnts for Lire IL- 
LUSTRATED, THE PHRENOLOGIOAL and WaterR-Curn Jour- 
NALS, may be sent to FowLer AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York; 
142 Washington street, Boston, and 
281 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertions, ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the 
Publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding that 
in which they are expected to appear, 

All appropriate and useful subjects, such as Literature, 
Agriculture, Mechanics, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are 
deemed proper, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors, 
tobacco, etc., will be scrupulously rejected. 











“THe SUMMER IS Past, THE Harvest 1s END- 
ED,” and the most beautiful crops reward the honest hus- 
bandman, the tiller of the soil. Our granaries are filled; 
barns and sheds are filled; our horses, cattle and other ani- 
mals in good condition; our corn, buckwheat and potato 
fields are crowding for room to grow, expand and ripen; 
our orchards are groaning under the pressure of unexampled 
loads of delicious and healthful fall and winter fruits, and all 
animated nature seems to rejoice in one thing at least, the 
blessings of abundance. All our physical wants, such as 
food and clothing, are amply provided. But how is it with 
our Mental nature, the Moran and INTELLECTUAL? Have 
we provided food for these? Have we laid up our treasures 
by the cultivation of our faculties, and the acquisition of 
knowledge, where moth and rust doth not currupt, and 
where thieyes—the reversion of fortune—cannot break 
through and steal? The present time of prosperity and 
plenty should not be lost to our higher nature. We should 
now seek by every possible means to develop and improve 
those faculties of the mind which distinguish Mn from the 
lower animals. “We should learn to know ourselves.” 
Books are cheap, newspapers plenty, select the best, read 
and study them. Attend the best schools, listen to the best 
lectures, reflect on what you read and hear, and Jearn to 
THINE, We, too, have been busy with owr work. Wehave 
printed new editions of our best books, and have them nice- 
ly bound, ready for use. They are everywhere in demand, 
and only wait the action of our co-workers, agents and 
booksellers, The few who are now in the field report the 
most hopeful progress and success. The people are eager 
to acquaint themselves with the Laws, Principles and 
Philosophy which they reveal. Young men and young wo- 
men, the aged and the middle-aged, parents and children, 
teachers and pupils, all are reaching with outstretched arms, 
ready to welcome the man, the woman, the book or the idea 
which will illuminate their minds, expand their souls, and 
the better fit them for this world, and for the world to come. 

Friends, “the summer is ended, the harvest is past,” neg- 
lect not to lay up your treasures in that mental store-house 
which will guide you, and go with you to the promised 
land. 

Pureno.ocy in Boston.—Those who would 
know more about themselves than they ever dreamed of, 
and would haye laid out before them a map, as it were, of 
their capabilities and powers, should call at Fowler, Wells 
and Co.’s, near the Old South Church, and have their heads 
examined phrenologically. Mr. Butler, of the firm, a gen- 
tleman of great experience and of superior ability in the 
science, will be found in attendance ready to explain the 
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mental developments of such as may choose to test him. 
The truthfulness of these explanations can be youched for 
by clouds of witnesses. With regard to phrenology, its 
claim as a science we believe is universally admitted.— 
Boston Post. 


Private Cxasses.—Besides such public lec- 
tures as we may find it convenient to deliver in the sea- 
board towns and cities during the fall and winter, we expect 
to form private classes at our Cabinets in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. 

We shall give in these classes such practical instruction to 
students as will enable them to become practical Phrenolo- 
gists. We have a great variety of casts, skulls, busts, and 
portraits from all classes and tribes of men and animals, 
with which to illustrate the science. 

It would be well for those who intend to take lessons, to 
read the words named below: 


Lectures on Phrenology. Combe. A complete course. $1 25. 
Defense of Phrenology, with Testimony. By Boardman. 87c, 
Education Complete. Physiology, Self-Culture, Memory, 
$2 50, 
Mental Science, the Philosophy of Phrenology. 87 cents. 
Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied. Muslin. $1 25, 
Phrenological Bust; including box for packing. $1 25. 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physiology. Illustrated. 
50 cents, 


And such other works as may be at hand. We hope 
teachers in every district will qualify themselves to lecture 
upon this science, and to delineate character on phrenologi- 
cal principles, 

Our Hanp-Mitu iw Itiiwois.—After a thorough 
trial, a friend in Illinois gives us, by request, his opinion of 
the MILL, which is as follows : 

“Yor simplicity, durability, and efficiency, I know of no 
HAND-MILL that can compare withit. As to the quantity it 
will grind per hour, that depends upon the speed with which 
itis driven. By steam, I should think it might be made to 
grind five or six bushels per hour, if the friction on the grain 
did not cause too much heat; but we venture to say, that 
by ‘ one-man power it will grind as much and as well (if 
not more and better) than any other mill in use costing the 
same, or twice as much. 

“Tt does not mash the grain, but cutsit up round, making 
lighter and sweeter bread—and for bread, the drier the grain 
the better; but for nomryy, or where yon want the bran 
taken off, it is better to have the grain damp or scalded, We 
feel confident, too, that it will prove just the thing for grind- 
ing or cracking new corn, at the time when most persons 
are very fond of it—when the miller cannot grindit. You 
can pack it in a trunk, and three or four screws will fasten 
itup. It will grind coffee and spice first-rate, Ifthis is 
not just the mill needed, tell us how, where, or why,” 

We have received numerous other testimonials from 
those who have giyen the mr a trial; among them the edi- 
tor of the Spartansburg (S. 0.) Ewpress, who has had one 
in use for some time past, says: 

“This is an article of great convenience and economy. It 
saves the time taken up in sending several miles to ‘ mill,’ 
and also the ‘toll’ of the miller, while any one can grind 
with it, wet or dry weather, in the day time or night time, 
as may be most convenient. They can be sent to order to 
any part of the United States.” 

Price for No. 1, 85. For No. 2, a size larger, $6. Orders 
should be sent to Fowirr & WELLS, 868 Broadway, N. Y. 

For a more complete description, see advertisement. 

Agents wanted. cau 

Crry Erranps.—Little did we think, when we 
proposed to do such chores and city errands as our country 
friends might desire, that it would ripen into a business so 
extensive. We find a large number of our lady patrons, in 
all the States and Territories, in want of dry goods and all 
sorts of city notions, while our farmers want agricultural im- 
plements, seeds, etc., mechanics want tools, ete., etc. In view 
of these wants of our distant patrons, we have arranged to 
supply all such articles as may be obtained in New York. 
Goods are shipped as freight or by express to any place de- 
sired. For further particulars, see New York WHOLESALE 
Agugncy, in our advertising department. 


Tue New Fountarw Pen.—In our advertising 
department may be found a description, with prices, of this 
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excellentinyvention. Such an article has long been want- 
ing, and we are happy to be able to recommend it to our 
readers. It is, indeed, a very superior article. 


WE beg leave to call the attention of Commit- 
tees of Lectures and Lyceums to the Card of Mr. H, C. Var, 
in our advertising columns, His subjects, Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and the sciences directly connected therewith, are 
of the first importance, and should receive attention from all. 

New Eneianp Femate Mepican CoLrteGE.— 
It will be seen by the announcement in our advertising 
pages, that the eighth annual term of this institution com- 
mences at its usual time, the first Wednesday in November. 
Very liberal arrangements are made to encourage women of 
limited means in obtaining a medical education. 


A Hopper ror Tux Miti.—Some of our agents 
say the handmill would suit better if the hopper were 
larger, Being made of zron, it would be too expensive to 
enlarge it. But we have a very simple and cheap plan 
which will answer as well, namely: take a small box—one 
that will hold a bushel, more or less—bore or cut a hole 
through the bottom, and then set it on top of the mill; this 
will serve as a first-rate hopper. The cost would be almost 
nothing. 

Recovery.—A. Cass ror PARENOLOGISTS.—We 
learn that the young man James Henry, who, on the 15th 
April last, received a dangerous wound from a piece of 
edging thrown of by a circular saw, in the saw-mill of 
Messrs. Currier & Dickinson, near New Edinburgh, has, 
under the medical care of Dr. Grant, almost totally recov- 
ered from its effects, The edging, as it flew from the saw, 
entered between his nose and the right eye, and penetrated 
the frontal bone in an oblique direction, so that, on being 
withdrawn, a portion of the brain protruded, which was 
taken away. His recovery, after so serious an injury, is 
almost miraculous. What is equally surprising is, that as 
far as can be judged from the present state of the patient, 
his mental faculties have comparatively suffered very little 
permanent injury. A curious circumstance connected with 
this case might afford some ground ofspeculation for Phre- 
nologists. From the direction the edging took, the end of it 
must have come into contact with that portion of the brain 
where Phrenologists allege the organ of Tune to be located, 
or its immediate vicinity. Those who attended the young 
man during his illness state, that whilst he must have been 
suffering the most intense agony from the wound, it was 
impossible to restrain him from the exercise of his musical 
powers. For about five days he continued almost constantly 
to whistle and sing. This is the same individual who was 
stated at the time in the Toronto @lobe to have been in- 
jured at McKay & McKinnon’s mills at New Edinburgh, 
and to have died in consequence.—Bytown (Cunade@) 
Gazette, 

[We have known of many similar accidents of the brain 
by concussions of the skull, and invariably there has been an 
undue manifestation of the various faculties corresponding 
to the locality of the fracture. } 

Our Homes.—We have had our attention call- 
ed lately, to what to us seems an excellent mode of build- 
ing, viz.: the “ gravel wall.” We have read with much in- 
terest Mr. Fowler’s work on the subject, and intend, if we 
can gather sufficient “ rocks,” soon to erect a domicile some- 
what after his plan. It appears to us a good one, as we have 
no doubt it will to any who may peruse the volume we re- 
fer to. It is doubtless a cheaper material than has been 
heretofore used, as it can be found in any quantity on all 
sides of us. Speaking of the facility with which it may be 
found hereabouts, he says: “ All the Western prairies 
abound in just the required material, either in occasional 
banks there found, or two or three feet below the surface. 
All the wells I ever saw dug on the prairies, threw up just 
the right kind of gravel, nor do I remember seeing a bank 
dug through, which did not develop them.” 

The shape he recommends, thg Octagon, is, we think, for 
all purposes of room and comfort, well adapted. Having had 
the pleasure of a personal inspection of the author's resi- 
dence, built upon this method, we can “ speak by the card,” 
and as it is cheaper and more durable, more economical 
ag regards space, and is suitable as well for the cottage ornie 
as the city mansion or rustic home, we commend it to the 
notice of our fellow-citizens.—S¢ Paul (Minnesota) Daily 
Times. 
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Adurrtisements. 
A uruirep space of this Journal will 


be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . e « $7500 
For one column, one month, . . 20 00 
Fo? a half column, one month, Poe 12 00 
Foy acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





ALL THE 


REQUISITES 


FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL AND 
HYDROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
by mail or Express. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Oil Paintings on Rollers: 
Greek Slave <P TE ae ae ate =. RTD 
Fashionable Woman - aes - 10 
Deformed Woman tn” Si 10 
Hercules” - Ste a SNS 12 
Obstetric Plates, each oe ee 2 
Children in Health and Disease - 12 


and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can- 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rol- 
lers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12, 

Also: Weber’s ditto, size of life, elevenin the 
set, price $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons— French wired—ready for use, 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia “ b- w= ©9300 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - - 2 5g 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases - 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy - 150 
Waiter-Cure Library, seven volumes 7 00 
and other standard works, 
The New Pocket Syringe. - - - 3 50 
Breast Pumps - = - ic ie ie ooo) Nits) 
Nipple Shield are - 0 37 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A. 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. OC. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 


&c They can be packed and sent as freight or 
Express with safety. Price only #25 for forty 
casts, 


Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy, Phrenological Charts, marked Busts, at 
$12 each. 


Crayon Heads - - «= - $150 to $8 
Water Color Heads - - - - 38 to 5 
Oil Color Heads =e = w= 4 to 8 





JAMES WORKS. 
To all thinkers and lovers of 


thought and honest expression, we beg leave 
to commend the writings of Henry James. 
They combine great depth and originality of 
thought with remarkable clearness, vigor, and polish of 
atyle, and a hearty earnestness and uncompromising 
honesty of purpose, which are as refreshing and attrac- 
tive as they are rare. They are full of thought, but they 
Suggest even more than they express. They are not 
books to be thrown aside with the first reading. 

It gives us pleasure to be able to furnish our friends 
with the foilowing from his pen: 


Lecturgs AND MisceLLanrgs: Being Essays on the 
most interesting subjects of the day, examined from a 
stand point far above that from which parties, sects and 
schools get their partial and one-sided views. Price by 
mail $1.25. 


MoRatisM AND Curistianity ; or, Man’s Experience 
and Destiny. Examined by the light of science, 87c. 

Tue CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN EccugsrastioismM A 
letter toa Sectarian, 2dc, 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPAN Y 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER TWO MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF SELECTED 


PRAIRIE, FARM AND WOOD LANDS, 
IN TRACTS OF 40 ACRES AND UPWARD, 
To suit purchasers, on long credits and at 
low rates of interest. 

They were granted by the Government to 
encourage the building of this Railroad, which 
runs from the extreme north to the extreme 
south of the State of Illinois, It passes from end to 
end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies 
of the State, dotted here and there wi h magnifi- 
cent Oak Groves, The recent opening of nearly 
600 miles of this road throws open the lands for cul- 
tiva‘ion, They are scattered from one to fifteen 
miles on each side of it, through the entire Jength, 

The soilis a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feetin depth, is gently rolling, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for grazing cattle and sheep, and the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, Indian corn, &e¢ 

The first crop of Indian corn planted on the new- 
ly broken prairie usually pays the cost of ploughing 
and sometimes fencing. Wheat sown on new- 
turned sod iw sure to yield very large profits One 
man with a plough and two yoke of oxen will break 
one and a half to two acres per day. Contractscan 
be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at 
$2 to $2 50 per acre. By judicious management 
farms may be broken and fenced the first, and un- 
der a high state of cultivation the second year. 

The larger yield on the cheap Jands of Illinois, 
over high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle 
States, is known to be much more than sufficient to 
pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market, The rapid increase and growth of flourish- 
ing towns and villages along the line of this road 
afford a growing home demand for farm produce. 

Coal and wood are delivered along the road at 
different poin's, at from $1 60 to $4 the cord or ton. 

Parties having in view Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Minnesota for their future homes should take 
into consideration, that the country west of the 
Mississippi is destitute of railroads ; that the con- 
veniences of transporting grain and produce from 
farms on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
direct to the great Eastern market, is sufficient of 
itself to pay the investment at from $10 to $15 per 
acre higher than in government lands inIowa. In 
other words, that it costs 80 much more to get pro- 
duce from the interior of the country west of the Missis 
sippi to the Eastern market, that the farmer will find it 
much more profitable to locate on the line of this rail- 


road, 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT, 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to loca- 
tion, quality, &e. Contracts for deedsmay be made 
during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money 
to be paid in five annual instalments—the first to become 
due in two years from date of contract, the others annu- 
ally thereafter. The Jast payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from date of contract, 

By the 22d section of the Act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved 10th February, 1851, these lands are free from 
taxation until they are paid for, and a deed of convey- 
ance granted to the purchaser. 


INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, 


As a security for the performance of the contract, the 
first two years’ interest must be paid in advance, 
but it must be understood that one tenth of the land 
purchased shali yearly be brought under cultivation 
Longer credits at six per cent. per annum may be nego- 
tiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from 
the credit price will be deducted for cash, in which case 
the Company’s Construction Bonds will be received as 
cash, 

It is believed that the price, long credit and low rates 
of interest charged for these Jands, will enable a man 
with a few hundred dollars in cash, and ordinary indus 
try, to make himsel? independent before all the pur- 
chase money becomes due. In the mean time the rapid 
settlement of the country will probably have increased 
their value four or fivefold. When required, an experi- 
enced person will accompany applicants, to give infor- 
mation and aid in selecting lands. 

Large Plats, showing the precise location of the 
Lands throughout the State, may be seen at the cfilce. 
Small pocket Plats, as a guide to any part of the Com- 
pany’s Lands, and pamphlets containing interesting in- 
formation, accompanied by numerous letters from re- 
spectuble farmers throughout the State, may be had on 
application at the office of the Company, No. 52 Michi- 
gan-av., Chicago, 

CHARLES M. DU PUY, Jr., 
Oct.6t. Land Agent Central Railroad Oo. 
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SMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


This series of Geographies, by Roswell C. 


Smith, consists of 


Smirw’s Primary Grocrarey ; or, First Book, 

Suire’s QuaR?0 GEOGRAPAY ; 01, Second Book. 

SmitH’s GkoGRAPAY AND ATLAS; or, THIRD Book, 
which includes both Modern and Ancient Geography. 
This series of Geographical Works is believed by the 
publishers to be far superior in the most important fea- 
tures to any others now be‘ore the public ;—in the ad- 
mirable definitions here given of Geographical terms ; 
in the clearness, brevity, and explicitness of the de- 
scriptive parts of the series ; in the excellent and 
highly attractive questions and answers; and in the 
great amount of valuable ins!raction which is herein 
imparted by a system of emblems, abbreviations, stenm- 
boats, crosces, &c., on the face of the maps, which serve 
to make a striking #nd lasting impression upon the 
memory. The study of this eeries of books is found to 
be always pleasing, because they are so readily wnder- 
stood by the learner ; and it is the united test'mony of 
eminent teachers, that pupils who bave used SMITH’S 
GEOGRAPHIES always answer well in public examina- 
tions. The publishers are confident, knowing the results 
of frequent experiments, that a claes of scholars using 


-these works will acquire, in 2 given time, a marked in- 


crease of proficiency over those whose studies in Geog- 
raphy have been pursued according to the unsatisfactory 
plans of various other text books. This is the highest 
teat of a school book, and to this SMITH’S GEOGRA- 
PHIES have been subj-cted repeatedly and successfully. 
Published by DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
No. 60 John st., N. Y. 
a 


Oct, 2t b 





In Press: 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION 


OF SACRED MUSI®, 


Edited by E. IVES, Jr., W- ALPERS, and H, C, 
Timm.—The publishers have in press a new 
edition of this standard cullection of Sacred Music, and 
will shortly offer thé werk to the public greatly en- 
hanced in value. More than fifty pages of additional 


Music will be given, and the general arrangement of 
the book greatly improved. It will contain themes 
now first arranged from the instrumental compositions 
of Beethoven, Haydn, M.zart and other eminent com- 
posers ; together with a great number of original Tunes, 
Chants, and Anthems—the whole harmonized in four 
parts, with an sccompaniament for the O-gan, adapted 
also for the Piano-Forte. Eminent critics have pro- 
novnced the music contained in this work to be the most 
excellent ever produced in this country. To more than 
two hundred epacious pages of music the editors have 
prefixed their admirable ‘Method of Instruction,” which 
ignores the plan of sol-faing by mutation, and substi- 
tutes 2 readier mode of acquiring the art of reading mu- 
sic. This new and enlarged edition will be invaluable 
to church choirs; while all who are desirous of poss: ss- 
ing s collection of sacred music that sha!l be sacred not 
merely in name, will find this beautiful volume a treas- 
ury of delightful compositions which cannot fail to 
please the taste, and elevate and inspire the thought. 
Large quarto volume. Price $1 50. 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO, Publishers, 
Oct, 2t b. No. 60 John st,, New York. 





THE GREAT wEsT. JowA. A BOOK FOR IMMIGRANTS, 


TOWA AS IT IS IN 1855. 


A Gazetteer for Citizens, and a Handbook for Immi- 
grants, embracing a full description of the State of Iowa; 
her Agricultural, Mineralogical and Geological charac- 
ter; her Water Courses, Timber Lands, Soil and Cli- 
mate ; the various Railroad Lines being built and those 
projected, with the distances on each; the number and 
condition of Churches and Schools in each County ; 
Population and Business Statistics of the most important 
Cities and Towns; Information fcr the Immigrant re- 
specting the Selection, Entry and Cultivation of the 
Prairie Soil ; a List of Unentered Lands in the State, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations and a large Map of 
the State. By N.H. Parker. Price $1.50. 

FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y, 


N. E. FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The Highth Annual Term will com 


mence Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1855, and continue 
four months. Professors—Enoch D, Rolfe, M.D, 


Theory ani Practice of Medicine; John K Palmer, 
M.D., Materia Medica and General Therapeutics ; Wm 
Symington Brown, M.D., Anatomy and Surgery; Ste- 
phen Tracy, M D. Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children ; Henry M, Cobb, M.D., Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Medical Jurisprudence ; William Sym ngton 
Brown, M.D., Chemistry and Toxicology ; Mary R. 
Jenks, M.D., Demonstrator of Ana‘omy. Fee to each, 
$5—total, $35, the tuition being reduced one-half on ac- 
count of aid from the State and other sources. 

Free Scholarships—F orty of these are provided by the 
Massachusetts Legislature for the different Counties of 
the State. 

Apply by letter or otherwise to the subs:riber, at the 
College, 214 Waehington st,, Poston, 

Oct 1t SAMUEL GREGORY,MD, Seo’y. 


LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE. 


Associations, Lyceums, or other public bodies 


may procure the services of the subscriber in the capa- 
city of Lecturer on Practical and Scientific Agriculture, 
He will deliver a general Lecture, or a Course of three 
cr five. Treating of the Compesition and Growth of 
Plants, Deep Ploughing,Subsoiling, Under-draining, Ma- 
nures of ajl kinds ; Fruits, and Fruit-trees, Kitchen, Gar- 








den, ete. Address, 
HE*RY C. VAIL, 
143 Fulton st., N. Y., 
Oct 1 tb Or, Newark, N. J. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL CLASS. 


Dr. J. R. Bucwanan will deliver a 


course of private instruction on the science of 
Anthropology, at his office in Cincinnati, em- 
bracing full instruction in its different depart- 
Ments of Phrenology, Physiognomy, rsychometn, Pa- 
thognomy, Sarcognomy, Cerebral Physiology, &c., (de- 
signed to make the members of the cJass fully acquaint- 
ed with the whole subject,) with such illustrations as 
are necessary. The course will be attended by a select 
class, consisting of public lecturers, practical phrenolo- 
gists, psychometers, physicians and students, and will 
afford the only oppcrtunity for acquiring a knowledge 
of the subject ina brief space of time, as the lectures 
and lessons will continue day and evening, (from two to 
four weeks,) until the course is completed satisfactorily. 
To those who would like to make a PXRMANENT REMU- 
NERATIVE ENGAGEMENT as agents for Buchanan’s pub- 
lications, this course will furnish an important opportu- 
nifty for becoming initiated in the subject. T'o all phre- 
nological, mesmeric and psychological, spiritna]l and 
psychrometic teachers and practitioners, this occasion 
will be important as a rare opportunity. The cours? 
will commence on the 17th of Ostober, if the class are 
fully attended—if not, then on the 18th. For further in- 
formation 2ddressa, Dr. BucHanan, Post Office Building, 
corner of Fourth and Sycamore st, Cincinnati. Oct 1t 


TOWER’S GRADUAL SERIES OF 


READERS. 


Published by DANIEL BURGESS & Co., 
No. 60 John st., New York. 


This series was made asall School- 


Books should be, by practical teachers con- 
versant with the wants of the school-room, 
hence its adaptness to supply those wants, its 
great popularity ava its Comprcie success, So vaiuable 
are its exercises in Srticulation, and in the elements of 
Expression, that imitators are appropriating them and 
obtaining great merit for their books on account of these 
Exercises ; boisting of them as something new of their 
own. = 

The Reading Lessons are pure, moral and elevating, 
adapted to the gradual progress of the pupil. All flat 
trenslations from foreign languages, full of mawkish sen- 
timent, and all improbab’e and false stories abounding 
in the wonderful and impossib!e, with which many late 
readers are spiced, have been carefully excluded from 
the “GRADUAL SERIES,” as unwholesome food, es- 
pecially for American Youth, Oct tf 


PRINCE’S 
PROTEAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


ADVANTAGES.—An Incorrodible and durable 


Ink Reservoir, made of Protgan, filled with 
ease and rapidity, supplying the pen for “six or eight 
heurs. and saving about one-third of the time. 

A Gold Pen of the very best quality, with a holder of 
the most beautiful, light, and elastic material. 

Its structure is simple, and not liable to get out of 
order, 








A Magic Pen: Itis light, graceful, easily regulated, 
and in all respects acomplete and well-finished article, 
—New York INDEPENDENT. 

Eureka! Eareka!! We have found it at lost; a Foun- 
TAIN PEN that will write for hours without once dip. 
ping in an Inkstand.—KwickeRBocKeR Ma@az.NE. 

If [could not procure another of similar merits. one 
hundred dollars would not purchsse from me the one I 
have.—A New YoRK CLERG* MAN. 

“Let those write now who never wrote before, 

And those who always wrote, now write the more.’? 

These new and unequaled Fountain Pens will be sent, 
postage prepaid, by mail, to any Post-office in the Uni- 
ted States at the following prices: No 1, at $2 50; No. 
2, at $3; No 3, at $3 50; No. 4, at $4; No. 5. at $4 59. 
All orders should be addressed as follows :—FOWLER 
AND WELLS, U.S. Patent Agents, 308 Broadway, 
New York. 





LECTURES. 


The subscriber having purchased 


the most splendid and extensive Lecturing 
Apparatus in the world, comprising the best 
freach Mauikins, Skeletons, mydeis of all parts of the 
human system, and extensive specimens of morbid an- 
atomy of all kinds of diseases, with over fifteen hun- 
dred superior paintings and drawings, brilliantly illus- 
trating in life-like colors, every eed of the system and 
characters of lite—al! of which have recently basen im- 

orted from Paris—is prepared from a long experience 
in public lecturing, to give courses of Scientific, Useful 
and Amusing Lectures on the laws of Health and Pat- 
LOSOPHY OF LIFE, 

Literary Societies and others wishing for his services 
will be attended to by addressing him at Lockport, Ni 
agara Co, N. Y. H. KNAPP,M.D. . 

Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1855, Ost. 1 tb 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


New ArRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, August 27th, 1855, the Trains will 


run as follows:—For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 
6 A.M,, connecting with Northern and Western Trains, 
Mail Train, 9 a.m.; Through Way Traina, 12 m.; Ex~- 
press Train, 6 p.m. and 4 p.m, For Poughkeepsie :— 
Way Mail, 7 a.m.; Way, Freight and Passenger Train 
at 1 p.m.; Express, 5 p.m. For Peekskill :—3:20 and 
6:30 p.m. For Sing Sing :—10:15 a.m.; 4°30 and 8:30 





PM. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 5:30P.M. The Dobbs’ Ferry, 
Sing Sing, and Peekskill Trains stop at all the Way 
Stations. Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Chris- 
topher, and Thirty-first streets, SUNDAY MAIL 


TRAINS at 6 4M., from Thirty-first street for Albany 
stopping at all Mail Stations. 
M.L. SYKES. Jn , Superintendent. 
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Hooks 
BY FOWLER AND WELLS. 


Tw order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement of 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: FowLERs anp WELLs, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, 


Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Illustrated, $1.25. 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American [dition, Llustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents, 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr, Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists, Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moraliats and philosophers. Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rey. G.S, Weaver, Price 87 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied, Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 
Jementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings, Thirty- sixth edition. A etand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar, 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont, Showing the barmony between the 
Sonciiinigs of Christ and his Apostles, and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters, With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By O. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and  Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans. 30c, 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics, Illustrated with Engravings. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Frnits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1. 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 

_ of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 

Family Dentist; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M D. 87 cents. 

Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim, A work of great 


merit. Price only 30 cents. 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 


man, Illustrated, Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 cents. 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Read this book. Price 30 cents, 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings, Price 15 cents. 


Tobacco; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents, 
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** We pronounce It the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union.’’—Rhode Island Reformer. 


WLUSTA 


“TrHI~k or Livine.” 
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Lirr ITxuustratep. A. EH irst-Crass 


Werxiy Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts ; 
to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and PRoGRESS. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of Hopr, Manuriness, Setr-Reviance, and Actrviry among 
the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss 
the Leapine Ipras or THE Day; to record all signs of Progress; and 
to advocate Porirican and InpusTriAL RIGHTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Its ample columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, ete.; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- 


ance or interest ; all combining to render it one of the Best FAamity News- 
PAPERS IN THE WorupD. Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. 





“ Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever 
seen."—Buffulo Christian Advocate, 


“ Ably conducted, with an eye to a good 
moral purpose.”—Anickerbocker Magazine. 

“Tt shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people.”"— New York Tribune. 

“Tt has a remarkably clear face and elean 
hands, which will recommend it to people of 
taste.”"— Home Journal. 


“The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest 
paper, printed in a style of typographical 
beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, 
nor equaled.”— Tioga County Agitator. 

“The handsomest and most useful paper 
that ever came under our observation,”— 
Rising Star. 

“ Without a parallel."— True Free Soiler, 

“Ttis filled with valuable matter, and treats 
of subjects interesting to the human race.”— 
La Orosse Republican. 





Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and SupscripTions, should be addressed to the Pusiisuers, as follows: 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 3808 Broadway, New York. 


' Bosron: 142 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA : 231 Arch Street. 





For Tarren Dornans, in advance, a copy of Lirr ILLusrrRateD, the PHRENOLOGICAL’ JOURNAL, and the 
Warenr-Cunnm Journat, will he sent a year to one address. Now is the time to Subscribe. 





Let us add that Our Parnr is of the best quality, manufactured expresssly for our use— 
white, clean, cheerful-looking, and attractive. To be printed in QuarTo ror, suitable for 
binding. 

That Our Typrs are new, sharp, and clear, electrotyped with copper, a process which 
ensures beauty, distinetness and durability. 

That Our Presses are also new and complete, propelled by the power of steam, enabling 
us to print 10,000 copies an hour. 

Life Illustrated will be furnished on the following very low terms, in advance: 


Single Copy, one year,...............82 00 Nine Copies, one year,---.........312 00 

Three Copies, one year,..-.-..--.-.-. 5 00 Twelve Copies, one year,......-.-. 15 00 

Five Copies, one year,.....--+++++--. 8 00 Fifteen Copies, one year,.......-.. 17 00 

Seven Copies, one year,’.......-----.10 00 Twenty Copies, one year,.--.----.. 20 00 
Each Copy, more than twenty,.---..- , $1 00 


Subscriptions may commence any time. Papers sent no longer than paid for. Now is 


the time to subscribe. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 








Opinions of Subscribers and Correspondents, 


“Tare InuustratTep is destined to become a bright particular star in the firmament of 
literature.”—Zla (a contributor to periodical literature). 

“ Aithough I take several other papers, I am always anxious to see ‘Lire’ first. It is the 
best paper for the money that is published. I have often found things ina single number 
worth more than the price for a year. Some of our ladies here think they could do as well 
without their own life, as yours, when the latter is a day or two behindhand.’ —D. N. R., 
Oneida Co., N. Y. 

“[irp ILLUSTRATED is a model newspaper, not equalled by any other that I know of on 
earth. I wish it visited every family in the land."—Jf A. 7., New Brighton, Pa, 

“T am poor, but I do not know how to live without ‘Lirg,’ therefore continue my sub- 
scription. I am acquainted with no paper that suits meso well as Lire ILLUSTRATED,” — 
CO. C., Canastola, N. Y. ; 

“We are all young men, just commencing our career as pioncers of the frontier; and 
while we are struggling against the adverse winds of a ‘new settler’s’ life, we have not the 
remotest idea of neglecting to feed the immortal mind. And in pursuance of jour resolve, 
we have determined upon ‘Lire ItLustratep’ as being the one thing needfal,"—J. W. D., 
(sending a club from Minnesota Territory.) 
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Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents, 


Tobacco : three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rey. D. Baldwin. 15 cents. 


Tea and Coffee; their Physical, Intel- 
lectual and Moral Effects, By Alcott, 15 cents. 


Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 
Men and Experience in all ages; also a system of Vege- 
table Cookery. Price 87 cents. 


Books for Young People. 


These works will be found eminently uaeful to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein find 
such instruction in regard to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By 0O.S.Fowler Price 87 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction 
By 0.8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind. With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
O S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, $7 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 

cure a sound mind in a healthy body.” 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 


Sexes, to the Formation of, Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Rev. G.S. Weaver, Price 87 cents, 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 cents. 


The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 


nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engrav- 
ings and a Chart. Price 30 cents, 


Miscellaneous. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 
Second edition. Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons, Price $1 25. 


Temperance Reformation — its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society 
to the adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rev. 
L. Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller, Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25. 


Woman: her Education and Influence 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits. Price 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah G, Creamer. Price $1. 


A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building, With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents, 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 


ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut. Price $7 cents. 
Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 


cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 centa. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of a God. By the Rev. J. B. Dods. 87 cents, 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 15 cents a hundred 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise ; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, ete. Price 87 cents. 


Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Selection of Congenial Com- 
anione for Life. Including directions to the married 
‘or living together affectionately and happily. Illus- 
trated. By O.S. Fowler. Price 30 cents. 


These works may be ordered in large or smal quanti. 
ties, They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred, We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted , the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smail change, orbank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
Jows:—Fowier anp WELLs, 308 Broadway, New 


York. 
Z $3} 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


CINCINNATI 


Chartered in 1845- Total number of Matric- 
ulants 2,145. Session of 1854-55; Matriculants, 
279, Graduates 81. The winter Session of 1855- 
56, vimiedves (atler bWO Wee Ks Oo) RrAULUUUs piel nary 
lectures,) on Monday, October 15, and continues sixteen 
weeks, followed immediately by a Spring Session of 
forteen weeks, 

The Institute, (corner of Court and Plum streets,) has 
ample facilities for Anatomical, Chemical and Clinical 
insiruction, A spacious Amphitheatre. (corner of Sixth 
tn! Jobn,) is devoted exclusively to Clinical teaching. 

F-cuotiy.—J. G. Jones, M D., W. Sherwood, M.D., 
J. W. Hoyt, M.D, C. H. Cleveland, MD, J.R_ Bu- 
chanan, M.D. B.S. Newtait, M.D., J. King, M.D., Z. 
Freeman, M.D ® 

Co.rtrce Frrs.—Matriculation, $5; Tuition, $29 
Graduation, $25; Demonstrator’s Ticket, (which must 
be taken once before Graduation,) $5 Students are ex, 
pected to bring testimonia!s of morwl character, and of 
the length of time given to medical studies, to the Ma- 
triculating Offive of the Dean, No, 5 Post Offive Build- 
ing. Medical Graduates are admitted by paying the 


Matriculation foe. 
Oct tb ° J. R. BUCHANAN, M.D,, Dean. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BATHS 
Dr. J. Smuas Brown, Pupil of Prof. 


M. Vergnes, is prepared to administer these 
Baths at Dr. Trall’s Hydropathic and Hygienic 
Jnsouuce, 15 Laight dt, in connection Wlih the water~ 
cure applivnces of the Institution. By means ot these 
Baths, metallic drugs and mineral medicines can be ex- 
tracted from the system in a very shorttime, without pain 
ordunger. Lead, Mercury, Arsenic, &c., are speedily €x- 
pelled , and the chronic and troublesome d sexses in- 
duced by their presence, such as : Rheumatism, Paley, 
Neuralgia, Muscular D’stortions, St. Virvs Dance, Ul- 
cers. &c., are as rapidly cured. Piumbers, Looking- 
Glass Piaters, Gilders, White Lead and Paris Green 
Manufacturers, Bird Stuffers, and various other artisans, 
are relieved at once of long and painful maladies, 

These Baths, which act by means of nicely adjusted 
currents of electricity, surcharging every fibre of the 
system and radiating through every pore, are of incal- 
culable benefit in all infectious and malignant humors 
and viruses, as Cancers, Syphilis, Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Small-pox, Hydrophobia, &c. Obstructions in the larger 
glandg, inducing Ague Cake, Intermittent Fever, Bilious- 
ness, Lubercles, Gravel, &c., are often removed in a day 
or two. 

Patients are invited to bring their own physicians or 
chemists, and test for themselves the wonderful effects 
of the Baths. Dr. Brown GUARANTIEs to extract min- 
eral subs‘ances when present, and cause them to be de- 
posited on metallic plates in the bath, for ocular exami- 
nation. Oct. uf 








LAWTON’S 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 


PRICE REDUCED. 

A package of half a dozen, three dollars. 

A package of one dozen, five dollars. 

A package of fifty plants, fifteen dollars. 

A package of one hundred, twenty-five dol’rs, 

All the p’ants are of the genuine variety, thus 
happily described in a late Massachusetts paper 
(“Springfield Republican’’) ; ‘‘The Lawton Black- 
berry is the queen of all bervies, of most magnifi- 
cent proportions, exquisite flavor, aud delicate tex- 
ture.” 

Packed in the best manner free of charge. Orders 


supplied in rotation as received, commencing about 
middle of October. 


Address Wma. LAWTON, 
No, 54 Wall st., New York, or, 
Oct 2tb New Rochelle, N. ¥. 





THE GOOD TIME HAS COME! 


THE OROPS ARE ABUNDANT, AND PROSPERITY 
ABOUNDS! 


And Farmers and others should 


now prepare for the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labor, by securing, among other requi- 
sites to fireside happiness, a copy of MOORE’S RU- 
RAL NEW YORKER, the leading Agricultural, 


Literary, and Family Newspaper. Itis THe Paper 
for yourself and family, and indispensable during 
the long evenings which are coming on apace, 

The Nrw Yorker comprises departments de- 
voted to Agriculture Horticulture, Mechanic Arts, 
and Science) Education, Literature, News, Mar- 
kets, etc., and has a LARGER CIRCULATION than any 
similar journal in the world—te best evidence of 
superior merit. Published weekly—eight donble 
quarto pages (40 columns), illustrated and printed 
in best style, at $2a year—$1 for six months. A 
new quarter commences Ist October: and hence 
Now is THE Time To SuBsc.iiBe, Specimens sent 
free, Address, 


D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


BOWEN’S SELF MULTIPLIER. 


A short and easy prosess of making 
out Assessment of Taxes, A i 0 
Money. Kate Bilis, Pax Lisia, Dice cl ene 
of abridging the process of M iltiplication in all cases in 
which one of the numbers remains constant; by means 
of which lncreased accuracy and rapidity are attained to 
an extent hitherto unparalleled. With explanations and 
illustrations to bring it within the eotprel@ukiod of all. 
Accompanied also by “‘ Bowen’s Blocks,” ‘ 


“Knowledge is power.” 
A mite for the good of mankind, 


By Traman H. Bowen. Price, with Block: 1 
$1 00, Address FOWLER & WELLS, ns 


308 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Fowler and Wells, 


808 Broapway, N. Y., 


BRANCH OFFICES * 
No. 231 Arch Street, | 


Philadelphia. Boston, 





Lire [uruustratrp A New First-Criass W BEKLY 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to ENTERTAINMENT 
IMPROVEMENT, and Progress, 
NESS, SELF-RELIANCE, and activity amorg the people; to point out the 
means of profitable economy; and to discuss and illustrate the LEAD- 
ING IDEAS OF THE DAY; to record all signs of progress; and to 
advocate Political and Industrial Rights for all classes. 
Published Weekly, at Two Dollars a Year, by 


‘tecture, and to all those Progressive 
Measures which are calculated to 
Reform, Elevate, and Improve 
Mankind. Monthly, Onz 
DOLLAR A YEAR. 


telligence ; devoted to Phrenology, Education, 
Magnetism, Psychology, Mechanism, Archi- 


Tue AmericaAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
A Repository of Science, Literature and General I 


DR. TRALL’S 


ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 


These plates, which were arranged 


expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me- 


dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 


| siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
' Draughtsman, are now completed. 


They are six in number, representing the 


| normal position and life size of all the internal 


viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 


! published, as they are more complete and per- 


fect in artistic design and finish, 

Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 
and mounted on rollers, $12. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re 
tail by JOHN . WILLARD, 440 Peail Street near 
Chatham s:reet, New York. Nov. 12t pb 
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PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS. 
142 Washington Street, 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, with Charts and Written 
Descriptions of Character, given when desired. 


Fow er’. AND WELLS have all works on Phrenology, 
Physiology, Phonography, Magnetism, and Hydropathy. 


FOWLER AND WELLS 


Have all Works on Phrenology, Physiology, Phonography, Magnetism, and Hy- 
dropathy. All Books published in America may be obtained through them at Pubiishers’ 
prices. European Works imported to order by every steamer. Books sent, postage pre-paid, 

by return of the First Matt, on receipt of the cost of the work. 


Life [lustrated, The Phrenological Journal, and Water-Cure Journal, One Year, for $3.00. 


FRONT VIEW. 


PREPAY 


OUR ILLUSTRATED JOURNALS. HERE. 





“Tire ILLUSTRATED,’? (WEEKLY, ) 
‘*THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,”? 
“THe WaATER-CURE JOURNAL,’’ 


AT $2.00 A YEAR. 
AT $1.00 A YEAR. 
AT $1.00 A YEAR. 


FowLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Please address, 


BACK VIEW. 
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New and superior wo:ks, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 
system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of 
the art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, and 
Students, is respectfully directed to this series of works. 

gar A descriptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 
or the Canadas, bv addressing 

Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 





B_ ENN PITMAN, 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metroplitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 











Price 25 cents, in Muslin, 


CLUBB’S 


OCTAGON STYLE of SETTLEMENT. 


Boox ILLustrations, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bil] Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamenta) Designs for Color Print- 





Address HENRY 8. CLUBB, ing, &c., engraved in the best atyle 
Care of FowLrex anp W. R20, Broadwexs 
ee BELLS, One door above theAstor House N.Y 
July tf + 308 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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AN IMPROVED HAND MILL. 


We have the pleasure of announc- 


ing to our readers that we have taken the 
agency for the sale of the Improved Hand 


fill, and shall be pleased to furnish the same 
»at short notice. 

With it one can grind enough in five minutes for their 
bread during a day. 
f The grinders being cast separate, are made of hard 
iron, and can be removed in a minute, without screw- 
driver or wrench » for grinding different articles, or 
when dull. Still, it ie believed that one pair will grind 
erough for one person for forty years, 


_It is so simple in construction that it can not get see 
riousty out of order, and by keeping the friction collar 
oiled, will (almost) never wear ont, except the grinders, 
two sets of which will be sold with the mill for extra 
pairs. 

It will grind all kinds of grain, by ita peculiar con- 
struction, in the best possible manner, other coarse or 
fine. Also, coffee and spice. Price $5, 

No emigrant should be without this mill, and no on™ 
else who wishes to know just what their bread is made of. 


The weight of the mill complete is twelve pounds. 


Tt can be sent safely as freight or by express to any 
place. 


Address ordersto FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, 


U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
In connection with this office (Fow 


LER AND WELLS) there is now established a 


Depranimenr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unitep States Patan? Orrick all kinds of business 
pertaining to Patents, Caveats, and ParentEp IN- 
VENTIONS. Advice in cxses os RE-IssUES, FXTENSIO.S 
oF Patents, Coneiicting CLarms. and Revecrep Ap- 
PLicaTIONs, will be freely given, in answer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
DapauTMenT will be under the superintendence of JoHn 
B. Farepanks, Attorney und Counsellor at Law. who 
nas for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has also an extensive knowl- 
edge of inventions, and « general acquaintance with the 
mechanical improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this office, that it will be conducted with 
car~ and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Man or Womem wishing to make application for let- 
ters patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and description, if convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to the best course 
to be pursued. If applicants are satiefied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
applications made at once, and without further examina- 
tion. 

Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
LERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
al} communicat:ons should be addressed, 

Letters and freight must be pre-paid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 


THE MORE TEACHERS USE IT 


THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 
To every Teacher and every School 


Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 
a child or a class studying grammar, for once 
at least try it. 


A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers, 
No, 60 John 5t., New York, 











Work ror ALL, AND WorkK THAT 


Pays—in selling,in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ 
BOOKS, 150 different kinds. Terms, Cuislogues, &c., 


sent on application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn aud Buffalo, 


> 





JSACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
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WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








Havine recently invented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 


The above cut represents his new stvle of Pianos, 


Janel tatraD 





PARKS & FULSOM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS, 


236 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, respectfully 
inform their friends and the public that they 
still continue to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and otliers are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and 
repaired. Aug 6t tr d. 


JAMES FRENCH & CO., 


718 Washington Street, Boston, 


PUBLISHERS anp DEALERS 1x BOOKS 
anp STATIONERY or EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Aug 2ttfid 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 


UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST 


’ 








Ture IntustraTED Lonpon News, 


Poncn, Diocenzs, and all other London, Pro-| 


vincial, and Continental Newspapers are sup- 
plied, and will be mailed (to order) to any part 
of the United States or Canada. 
Books and Periodicals of every variety imported (to 
order) on reasonable terms and quickly, by 
ARTHUR WILMER, Agent, 


Mch tr tt 109 Fulton St., (2d Floor,) MN. ¥. 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR, 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


post-paid, . 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. L. F. Fowier, M.D.—Office 


Hours—From 9 a.m. to 2 p.M., at 50 Morton st. 








TO THE THINKING PUBLIC. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 


Translated from the second German edition 
by tne trausinior ot “ST AUSs’ LiFE oF Ji sus.’’ One 
handsome 12mo. vol. of 440 pages. Price $1 25, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, N.Y. . 





SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. : 
The general and hearty approval of the public, after an extensive and 


varied trial of these machines during the last four years, has established the rare merit and 
exceilence of this invention. A skilled female operator with cne of these machines can eara $1000 s year, One 
machine will perform every kind of work, coarse or fine, on cloth or leather. Great improvements have recently 
been added to these machines. There is no litigation as to the right to nse our machines—all opposing claims 
having been settled. All other machines in the market infringe our patents, and suits have been commenced 
against most of them, I. M. SINGER & CO, 


Principal Office, 323 Broadway, N.Y. Branch Offices in Boston, Newark, N. J., Gloversville, N. Y., Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans and Mobile. July tr 
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MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


FIRST PREWIUM MELODEONS. 
THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


Si Di v& WwW. B. SMLTES 


Respectfully call the attention of the public to their ImproveD MELODEONS 
constantly on exhibition at their Warerooms, 
No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a new method of vorcina, known only to themiselve , they have succeeded in removing 
the harsh and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the instrument, and rendering the tones 
full, clear, and organ-like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the 
most rapid music without BLURRING the tones. The swel is arranged to give great expression. 

The manufac urers received the First Premium over all Competitors, at the Fair of the Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanic Association; also at the Metropolitan Mechanic’s Fair, held st Washington, D.C. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnished at prices varying from $45 to $150. 

Larger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and small churches, $200. 

This last instrument,.known as the ORGAN Harmonium, hus been essentially improved by Messrs. 
Smith, and they have secured a patent therefor h th 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons, with a view of purchasing at the end of the year, can ave ns 
rent credited as part payment of the purchase money, Sept 12t tr Exd, 





June 3ttr 
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Varieties. 


KisstinG In ScHoor—An INCIDENT FROM EXPE- 
RIENCE IN Sonoon TeAcuine —One day I saw a little fellow 
with his arms about alittle witch ofa girl, endeavoring, if I 
interpreted the manifestations right, to kiss her. 

“Tommy,” said I, “‘ what are you doing there?” 

““Nothin’, sir,” spoke the bright-eyed little witch; “he 
wath tryin’ to kith me, that he wath, thur,” and she eyed 
him keenly. 

“Why, Lucy, what prompted him to act so ungentle- 
manly right here in school ?” I asked, anticipating some fun. 

“Oh! he hitched up here and he wanted me to kith him, 
and [ told him that I wouldn’t kith thuch a thumpthy boy 
ath he ith; then he thed he'd kith me, and I told him that he 
dathn’t, but he thed he would do it, and I told him I would 
tell the mather, if he did, but he thed he didn’t care a thnap 
for the mather, and then he tried to kith me hard,” and the 
little thing sighed. 

“Why didn’t you tell me as you said you would?” I 
asked, in a pleasant manner. 

“Oh!” she replied, with a naiveteI did not often see, “I 
didn’t care much if he did kith me, and tho I let im.” 

Here the whole school, who had been listening intently, 
broke outin an uproarious laugh, while our little hero and 
heroine blushed deeply. 





How tone tHEy Livu.—According to a table 
in Hunt's Magazine, the average age attained by railway 
brakemen and factory workmen is 27 years; baggagemen, 
80 years; milliners, 82; dress-makers, 23; engineers, fire- 
men, conducters, powder-makers, well-diggers, and factory 
operatives, 35; cutlers, dyers, leather-dressers, apothecaries, 
confectioners, cigar-makers, printers, silversmiths, shoe-cut- 
ters, engravers and machinists, musicians, drovers, and edi- 
tors, 40; tinsmiths and tailoresses, 41; stone cutters, domes- 
tic female servants, tailors, bakers, and sailors, 48; weavers 
and laborers, 44; cooks, 45; inn-keepers, 46; brick-makers, 
47, 





Human Foop.—Chemistry shows us the quality 
of the different kinds of food we eat. The following table 
will interest our readers: 


COMPOSITION OF FOOD. 





| Contain | Supply to Body 
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At’t Got Notainc.—We were visiting at a 
house the other evening, where there were a number of 
young children. One vf them had the measles, one the 
whooping-cough, and another afflicted with the young poul- 
try-pox. They were all receiving the greatest sympathy 
and attention,while one little girl, about five years old, set in 
the corner crying bitterly. Weasked her what was the mat- 
ter? She replied, bursting out into a heart-broken gush of 
tears: “Every one of the other children’s got the measles 
and whooping-cough, and I hain’t got nothing, boo! hoo, 
hoo!” . 

For such a misfortune there was no sympathy. 

[This reminds us of an anecdote of two Irishmen who met 
one morning, after a long separation, when one of them ask- 
ed the other, “ How do you do?” “And faith, and I’ve a 
very bad cowld,” says he; when the first one replies, “And 
you should be thankful you’ye got anything these hard 
times !”] 








New TEMPERANCE Mepat.—Above we publish 
an engraved fac-simile of the new temperance medal recent- 
ly issued by the New York State Temperance Society, in 
commemoration of the passage of the Prohibitory Liquor 
Law. The pieces are alittle larger than an American quarter 
dollar, and are plated with gold and silver. They are de- 
signed as presents for children and youth in schools and 
families, and are particularly appropriate as presents for class- 
es in Sabbath-schools as rewards of merit; or, indeed, as a 
token of friendship, a remembrancer, or as a cheap though 
permanent gift. They may be had single, by the dozen, the 
hundred, or by the thousand, at the following prices: 

For the gold medals 20 cents each; for the silyer medals 
10 cents each; for the gold medal by the dozen $1 50; for 
the silver medal by the dozen 75 cents, 

Orders should be addressed to FowLer anpD WELLS, 808 
Broadway, New York. 


ADULTERATION OF F'oop rv EnGianp.—The sub- 
ject of the adulteration of food and other articles is attract- 
ing a great deal of public attention, in consequence of the 
investigation now going on beforea Parliamentary commit- 
tee. Some of our most eminent chemists haye been ex- 
amined, and the disclosures which are made are startling, 
We are told that bi-carbonate of soda is mixed to a great ex- 
tent with the flour. Itis intended to neutralize its acid ten- 
dency, which in some kinds is very great. According to 
the testimony of these gentlemen, we obtain nothing pure. 
Alum is manufactured for the purpose of being put into 
bread. Arrow-root, mustard, coffee, tea, &c., are all adul- 
terated. As regards sweetmeats, the revelations are horri- 
ble—plaster of Paris is freely used in the whole of them, 
and the effect upon the stomach is most injurious. The 
stuff used to flavor them is oil of grain, which is a strong 
poison. It is amylic alcohol, and to make a small quantity 


is unsafe. And this is the stuff we give our children, and 


then wonder what could have made them ill! 

Children should never be fed with confectionery. Let 
it be ever so pure, it is injurious. We hope the drug busi- 
ness will be put down. Formerly, those who gave poison to 
people were considered worthy of death, but it has become 
somewhat fashionable since then. But we rejoice to see 
this “ whole world’s movement” to put it down. 





Tue SMoKER AND THE Druaotst.—One of the 
best jokes of the season occurred lately at a fashionable 
Drug Store, on Chestnut street, where cigars and other nau- 
seous manufactures are sold. A person having purchased 
some “ Havanas,” commenced smoking one of them, when 


his eye caught a notice— 
SMOKING 


Nor ALLOWED IN THE STORE. 


“Well!” he exclaimed, addressing the druggist, “ that is 
a pretty joke ; you sell a fellow cigars, and then won’t let 
him smoke them !”" : 

“Yes,” replied the druggist, “ and I sell emetics too, but I 
don’t intend to have them taken in the store!”"—American 
Courier, Philadelphia, 


Request To. Postmasters.—Postmasters will 
confer a special favor on their customers, on us and all other 
publishers, if they will stamp the name of their post-office 
PLAINLY on all letters, so that when correspondents fail, as 
they often do, to insert im their letters the name of the 
town and State, we may find out where they come from by 
the stamp of the postmaster. The present mode of stamp- 
ing letters, and the carelessness of many writers, often leaves 
us in the dark. 

Mempers or Cxrves need not necessarily receive their 
papers at a particular Post-office. We will send to as many 
different Post-offices as may be desired. 

Names of persons and places should be carefully written, 
to prevent omissions, delays, or mistakes, 
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“The Chambers of America,” 


Life Illustrated. 


A weekly Paper for the Friends of Progress and their 
Families. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Enlarged, Improved, and Beautified, 


The First Number of the Second Volume of this popular 
journal-will appear with new type, new features, and in an 
improved form, on the First of November next. The 
plan of the paper embraces: 


A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, 


Foreign, Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary. A 
statement of the Markets in every number. Important 
movements in the Bustness Wortp carefully noted. A 
great variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. The 
news condensed, so as to present in a moderate compass 
everything which an intelligent family ought to know. 


Signs of Promise. 


The conductors of Lirz InLustRateD believe in the good 
time coming, and are assiduous in chronicling all that prom- 
ises to hasten it. New Inventions calculated to save labor, 
promote comfort, abridge suffering, and dignify life, are de- 
scribed. New ideas are not rejected because they are new, 
nor old falsehoods supported because they areold. Genuine 
improvement in all departments of affairs has a firm friend 
in this journal. 


School and College Reform. 


Despite our numberless Schools and Colleges, and the uni- 
versal interest in education, the fact is as clear as the day, 
that we are not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges radically reformed. This 
reform, demanded by the times, and by the growing import- 
ance of our country among the nations of the earth, is one 
which the editors of Lire ILLUsrRrarTep are most solicitous 
to promote. 


Better Health. 


With the finest climate and the most glorious country 
upon which the sun shines, we are a nation of invalids! 
Better health is the first necessity of the people, and it is 
one of the objects of the paper to point out the causes of ill 
health and the means of regaining and preserving it. 


The Rural Arts, 


A considerable portion of our space is deyoted to matter 
designed to promote Agriculture, Horticulture, and rural 
affairs generally. Better farming is one of the requirements 
oftheage. This department of Lirz ILtustratep has met 
with universal approval. 


Literature. 


Sketches, descriptive, historical and biographical, by au- 
thors of repute; notices of new books and works of art; 
selections from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied; the wit and wisdom of the 
comic papers will all contribute to the value and interest of 
our columns, 


In a Word, 


whatever may tend to illustrate life as it passes, whatever 
may assist our readers to live wisely, to live happily, or to 
live long, is comprehended in our plan. We aspire to make 
our paper worthy in every respect of its name; and we have 
abundant means and facilities for attaining our object, as 
well as an experience of Twenty years in publishing popular 
periodicals. 


‘Terms. 


Our Terms are two dollars a year, or one dollar for six 
months. Three copies, five dollars. Five copies, eight dol- 
lars, Seven copies, ten dollars. Nine copies, twelve dollars. 
Twelve copies, fifteen dollars. Fifteen copies, seventeen 
dollars. Twenty copies, twenty dollars. Any additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in advance. 
Paper sent no longer than paid for. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Ture ParenoLocicaL AuManac for 1856 is now 
nearly ready for the press. Popular as has been this little 
annual for years past, itis our intention fo make the one for 
the coming year more worthy of public patronage, if possi- 
ble, than any of its predecessors. It will be illustrated with 
many engravings, and contain matter of interest to all. We 
shall print a large edition, and shall be ready to supply any 
quantity. 

Booksellers, or others, desiring an edition for their own 
sales, can have them with their own imprint, and a page of 
Business Advertisement, at reasonable rates. 

Piease Specrry.—When renewing subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the PHRENOLOGIOCAL, WaTeER-Core, or Lire ILLUSTRATED. 


—— 


Frangine Letrers.—Postmasters often, unin- 
tentionally, subject us to the payment of five cents postage 
on letters relating strictly to Post-Office business. By refer- 
ring to the laws of the department it will be seen, that be- 
sides marking letters “ Free,” it is necessary to annex the 
name in fullthus: Free. John Smith, P.M. Nothing less 
constitutes a frank, 

On THE Same TeRMS.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if TWENTY COPIES OF EITHER OR BOTH TH 
PuHRENOLOGIOAL JourNAL, the WaTeR-CurE JOURNAL, or 
Lire Itiustratep, are taken in one club at club rates. 

Premium Books may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage stamps, should be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is reeeived. 








THE MENTALITY OF BIRDS. 


BY J. REED. 


THE primary principles of phrenological sci- 
ence rest upon the determination of the true 
physiology of the brain and nervous system. 
As the brain is more or less perfectly formed in 
all animals, the expositions of the science are not 
limited in their application to the character of 
man alone. Wherever this nervous viscus is 
present, there must, consequently, exist a cor- 
responding degree of mentality ; and as both of 
these are found in animals— existing in all 
grades and varieties—the study of Comparative 
Phrenology (or the phrenology of the animal 





Fie. 1.—AMERICAN “PHEASANT. 


Tue Brain Exposep—the eye drawn forward, to show the optic ee 

2, Cerebellum. 8, Optic tour similar ; for the hemispheres of the 
6, Optic Nerve, enter- : 4 

9, 9, Outline of Cranium. 10, Socket cerebrum in birds do not extend back- 


nerve.—1, The Left Hemisphere of Brain 
Ganglion. 4, Medulla Oblongata. 5, The Eye. 
ing the Eye. 7, 8, Cranial Nerves. 
of Inferior Mandible, 

kingdom) becomes quite as interesting as its 
pursuit in determining human character. To 
trace the relative size of the brain and nervous 


ence, from the lowest reptile to the crowning 
work of creation-—detecting a uniform physio- 
logical principle throughout the whole--would 
seem to be the most beautiful result of all the 
operations of science. 








At present, this field is only partially ex- 
plored. But that which has already been ascer- 
tained serves us, to some extent,{in explaining 
the mental nature of various living creatures. 

We would apply the principles of our science 
to an investigation of the character of birds. In 
this department, as in all others, we shall be 
aided by a knowledge of the form of the brain 
in different species. We must therefore endeay- 
or to convey to the reader as clear an idea as 
possible of the form, size, and relative influence 
of their brain. ; 

Fig. 1 is drawn from nature—one half the cra- 
nium being dissected away—exhibiting the brain 
and a portion of the nerves in position. 

There is rarely found in any animal 
so great a proportionate development 
of the encephalon as exists in varieties 
of the feathered race. The human brain 
is not large when it is considered asa 
fraction of the body. For, allowing a 
man to weigh 165 pounds, and the brain 
3 1-3 lbs., the fraction would be 1-50, 
while that of some birds may be stated 
at 1-25 of the entire body. In addition 
to which, they have a proportionally 
large nervous system, and also, from 
the nature of their organization, an ay 
vigor of temperament which imparts 
great intensity of action. 

There is, of course, no comparison be- 
tween the size of the human brain and 
that of birds, neither is the general con- 


ward over the cerebellum, nor forward 
over the eye. They are without convolutions, 
there being no great amount of cerebral surface. 


, [t will be seen that the optic nerves are large ; 
system through the vast scale of animal exist- | 


and in some varieties they are almost equal in 
size to the medullary column, Upon the princi- 
ple that “size is the measure of power,’’ there 
must be a more than ordinary degree of visual 
power displayed in the species. 

Vision is, indeed, their strongest and most 
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more than one-fifth of the anterior aspect being 
seen in the living specimens. Another peculiar- 
ity is the great size of the optic ganglia, which 
correspond to the optic thalamiin man. These 
bodies of nervous tissue being the origin of the 
optic nerves, are undoubtedly the seat of the 
sense of sight, through which the bird becomes 





Fic. 2.—GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER. 

View or Superior Surrace.—t, 1, Cerebrum. 2, Cere- 
bellum. 8, 8, Optic Ganglia, 4, Medulla, 5, Olfactory 
Bulbs. 
conscious of vision. The cerebellum is seen to 
be that corrugated body behind and below the 
brain proper ; it is comparatively much larger 
in some species than in others, being largest in 
the strongest birds and those of a more sala- 
cious disposition. 

When divided by a vertical incision, as in Fig. 
4, the leaf-like arrangement, known as the Arbor 
Vite, is apparent. According to our investiga- 
tions, this peculiarity is caused by a folding of 
the brain substance, producing a kind of intri- 
cate convolution, which, with care, may be dis- 
joined, exhibiting a structure similar to that in 
the human subject. The cerebellum is, however, 
the only convoluted portion of the brain of the 
feathered race. It is not divided into lobes, as 
it is in man, yet it more nearly resembles it in 
structure and color than any other part. This 
would argue a function nearly similar; and it 
is probable that in this particular there is a close 
resemblance in disposition. 

Fig. 2 gives a view of the top of the brain of 
a bird of extraordinary strength, considering its 
size, and of a strong sexual predilection. The 
cerebellum and inferior portion of the brain is 
much enlarged. 





Fre. 8—PIGEON HAWK (Falco Columbarius). 

Back View or Brarn.—1, 1, Right and Left Hemispheres, 
2, Cerebellum. 8, Optic Ganglia. 4, Medulla. 5, 6, Nerves, 

Fig. 3 is that of the Pigeon Hawk, and exhib- 
its great width, and is but another confirmation 
of the law that all carnivorous animals and birds 
are broad-headed—being vindictive and destruc- 
tive in their character, ever carrying vengeance 
in their eye. 

Though it is probable that birds are possessed 
of @ great number of the phrenological facul- 
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acute sical sense. The eye is very large, not 


~ 


ties, it is not easy to determine the particular 
form of an individual organ, owing to their di- 
minutive size. Actual manipulation can alone 
detect the slight differences in many varieties. 
The various regions are generally easily distin- 
guishable. An inspection of the cranium, as it 
holds the brain in true position, is the best 
means of determining these regions. 

Fig. 6, of the Blue Jay, exhibits consider- 
able elevation in the region of pride and vanity, 
which corresponds most truly with its character 
as a pompous and over-vain songster of the 
wood. 

No. 5, of the Dove, has a configuration which 
indicates a general depression in these organs ; 
hence it is the emblem of peace, and the model 
of a retiring, unostentatious, and devoted little 
lover. 

The nervous system of birds generally is fully 
developed. It imparts an intensity of feeling 
and quickness of action, and, as the lungs are 
large, the blood is thoroughly oxygenized. The 
pulse is found to be in some instances fluttering 
at the rate of two or three hundred strokes per 





Fie. 6.—BLUE JAY. 


BRAIN IN Posrtron.—1, Cerebrum. 2, Cerebellum. 8, Optic Ganglion, 


4, Medulla, 5, 5, Outline of Cranium, 


minute. The respiration is proportionally rap- 
id. Their temperature, as indicated by the ther- 
mometer, is 104°. Various parts of the body 
are penetrated by air, such as the bones and 
sides of the abdomen, thus rendering respiration 
more complete, and imparting an elevated tem- 
perature, 


On inferring the general characteristics of the 
race from the cerebral development, we may 
first remark, that the diminutive>size of the 
brain in the mass of birds would indicate that 
they possess but a very narrow range of intel- 
lect, and that its operations are simple and di- 
rect, yet complete in their action. But the fiery 
vigor of organization imparts a sprightliness 
and energy which makes great amends for defi- 
ciency in size. So nearly similar are their men- 
tal manifestations, that they appear alike to us ; 
the differences of degree are entirely unnoticed, 
and it is only in the habits of the different spe- 
cies that we perceive a dissimilarity. The char- 
acter of two robins cannot be distinguished by 
us, and yet their companions recognize most 
wonderful differences, as is proven by their 
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loves, quarrels, and the like. The mental na- 
ture seems to be complete in itself, but finite, 
and devoid of all demonstrations of power, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the larger species, where actual 
size renders them formidable; and when accom- 
panied with a high degree of Combativeness 





Fic. 4—NIGHT HAWK. 


Tur BRAIN LAID OPEN—exposing the arbor vite, the op- 
tic ganglia and nerves.—1, 1, The Halves of the Cerebrum. 
2, The Cerebellum. 8, The Optic Ganglia. 4, The Eye. 
5, The crossing of the Optic Nerves. 


and Destructiveness, and the energizing facul- 
ties generally, they become terrible—even to 
man himself. 

A careful study of the qualities, habits, and 
desires of the race, can leave but lit- 
tle doubt that they possess nearly every 
faculty of mind which is found in man. 
This would not be any degradation of 
the character and nobility of man, nor 
amore than just estimation of the men- 
tal endowments of the feathered tribes. 
Man is infinitely removed from the low- 
er animals, and nothing sustains this 
assertion more conclusively than his 
phrenology. 

Yet the “little winged songsters”’ 
are possessed of love, fear, pride, hope, 
conscience, and intellect, all capable 
of being tested by us, and even improv- 
ed by education. The more spiritual- 
izing faculties are probably wanting— 
at least, there is no comparison with 
those of man. 

The exquisite sensibility of birds ri- 
vals that of every other living being. 
The sense of sight is wonderfully acute ; 
and they are enabled to adapt it to all distances 
and objects, and thus fly through the thick forest, 
avoiding every. impediment, and discovering their 
prey at every angle. But the sense of touch being 





Fic. 5.—TURTLE DOVE. 


1, Cerebrum, 2, Cerebellum. 8, Optic Ganglion. 4, Me- 
dulla—Origin of Spinal Column, 
a necessary concomitant of that of motion, is also 
very delicate, rendering them constantly alive to 
impressing influences. Their olfactory powers be- 
ing less necessary, are not remarkable. The 
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popular opinion that the class of vultures dis- 
.cover their peculiar food by means of the scent, 
is founded in error, as the experiments of Audu- 
bon prove that they detect its locality by means 
of sight alone. Taste is likewise very feeble. 
But hearing is quick and accurate. Thisis not only 
shown by their alertness on hearing noise, but 
by their powers of song: this spontaneous de- 
sire could not be indulged in the absence or fee- 
bleness of this sense. It is easy to believe that 
the mocking-bird, as he utters his varied notes, 
is as much charmed with his own music as are 
his human auditors. The sense of sight and 
hearing are more closely allied with the emo- 
tions than the others: an object of sight or a 
plaintive tone produces an immediate effect 
upon our passions and sentiments. Hence we 


might infer that birds fully appreciate the beau- — 


ty of surrounding nature, and relish the music 
that fills the forest on bright summer mornings. 
When the thrush mounts to the top of a tree, 
and pours his torrent of song, the air is serene, 


and there is a gladdening tone in the very as- © 


pect of nature. Does he amuse himself without 
appreciating his own notes, or look down on the 
wild scenes below without gathering inspiration 
for a more thrilling song ? 

Birds have been considered to be endowed 
with less intelligence than they really possess ; 
for, in many instances, we have demonstrations 
of the existence of a considerable amount of 
intellect. Such are not merely exceptions in 
nature, but are those which have come more di- 
rectly under human observation. The depriva- 
tion of the faculty of speech in animals has the 
effect of rendering their mental qualities more 
obscure. There are many remarkable instances 
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the feathered tribes—by which the young are 
taught to avoid danger, procure food, to sing the 
song, and perform those things which it would 
be impossible to do at first attempt. 

A story of the thrush is related by Jardine :— 
that having established its nest near a quarry of 
stone where it was disturbed by the blasts, it 
soon learned to leave the nest whenever it ob- 
served the men leave the quarry previous to an 
explosion. The workmen noticing this, would, 
for the joke, leave their work when no blast was 
impending. The thrush likewise absented it- 
self, until it perceived that nothing occurred, so 
that whenever the workmen left thereafter, it 
would steal to the edge, and see whether there 
was any smoke of the fuse ; if not, it returned 
to its nest; if there was, it immediately flew 
away. 

This was frequently observed by visitors. 
Such ingenuity in so small a creature must have 
another explanation than that of an instinct, 
which is said to direct their movements without 
any aid of experience. If space allowed, or it 
were necessary, we could add numberless inci- 
dents, truthfully recorded, (a denial of which 
would only betoken a stupid incredulity,) of the 
extraordinary intelligence of this most interest- 
ing race. 

We may, then, consider birds as being endow- 
ed with a certain degree of intelligence ; and, 
though none of their operations may be under- 
stood as a process of reason, still they are; cer- 


_ tainly closely allied to it. From their limited 


recorded of the shrewdness of several varieties © 


of birds. Everybody is acquainted with the 
powers of imitation in the parrot, to which it 
adds a ready intelligence. 

The Youth’s Penny Gazette contains a well- 
authenticated account of a bob o’ link in the pos- 
session of a gentleman in Massachusetts, which, on 
being placed in a cage with two or three cana- 
ries, after long and arduous practice, learned 
the canary song. He took up the task ‘“ without 


a master,’ and gradually acquired it, note by — 


note, finishing to his satisfaction in a few 
months. He then endeavored to sing his own 
native song, which he had entirely neglected 
during this time, but the result was a strange 
blending of both bob o’ link and canary ; still, 
he finally succeeded in accomplishing it per- 


mental capacity, they manifest no grand evolu- 
tions of mind, as man does, or as are even ex- 
hibited in the superior brutes. Their desires or 
instincts are primary and direct, and they have 
no need of elaborate processes of thought. 
Their song is astrain of melody, without any- 
thing like studied harmony of sound, as they 
would be capable of appreciating no other. The 
music of the grandest opera would seem, to an 
uncultivated ear, but a jumble of notes “low, 
and soft, high and loud ;”’ while to an individual 
of refined musical taste there is no superior en- 
joyment. 

No portion of animal existence has the beauty 
of form and variety of color which birds have ; 
and it would be unnatural to suppose that they 
have no apprehension of qualities, or even to 
deny them the ideal appreciation of their 


' own beauty. A peacock certainly fully consid- 
‘ers and understands the splendor of his train, 


fectly. He would on any occasion, by getting ; 
‘the key-note from the canaries, sing in concert — 


with them, observing the most accurate time— 
regarding himself as an accomplished little mu- 
sician, as he undoubtedly was. 

All varieties are more or less capable of edu- 
cation. We have seen the prairie hawk instruct- 


ing its young, when able to fly, in the art of | 


catching their prey in the air. 

The parent bird ascends to a great height 
with a mouse in its talons. The young petition- 
er for this morsel flies far beneath ; when it ar- 


rives directly under the first, the mouse is let | 


fall, and the young hawk instantly turns over 
in the air, and seizes it, as it descends, upon its 
claws. There is little doubt but that a novel 


System of early education prevails throughout | 





and the flowing grace of his form. But to be 
thus able to comprehend forms and colors, it is 
positively necessary, reasoning d@ priori, that it 
be endowed in some degree with the organs of 
Form, Color, and Ideality. 

But the controlling element in the race of birds 
is that of love. This they seem by nature and 
situation best fitted to enjoy. Their whole exist- 
ence seems to be one of devoted attachment to 
their mate and young ; and with them their life 
is the enjoyment of the purest pleasure. With 
the most beautiful and secluded localities for 
their abode—with the wide air for their field of 
free movement, the bird—whether weak or pow- 
erful——doubtless enjoys the holiest feelings which 
so inferior a creature could be capable of expe- 
riencing. What is more exhilarating than to 
watch in silence the manceuvres of a pair of 
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little songsters performing the, to them, great 
work of building a nest? In their fraternal and 
conjugal offices they exhibit a devotedness and 
purity that puts to shame half of the civilized 
world. They are models of faithfulness, indus- 
try, and kindly attention. Though we may af- 
fect to despise so insignificant a pattern—-may 
even seem to consider the notice of such a crea- 
ture as a little feathered songster as beneath 
the dignity of human nature—still, he who has 
so far distorted his feelings as not to draw, even 
from the example of a bird, some idea of his 
own duty, may be little envied his sentiment. 
One would rather partake of the spirit of that 
great man who devoted a life to the study of the 
“Birds of America ;’’ and who caught inspira- 
tion from their song, and found in the study of 
their beauty and loving attributes ample return 
for the toil which he zealously withstood in 
striving to set before the world in panoramic 
view the fairest portion of created things. 

There is a power, a just estimate of which 


“will explain many phenomena incident to the 


race. They are endowed with a perception 
which exists to a degree in many human beings, 
which enables them to detect the slightest varia- 
tions in the electrical condition of the atmos- 
phere. This seemsto be a general law of ner- 
vous action—a link in the great chain of phe- 
nomena which the mind and nervous fluid are 
constantly producing. It is well known that the 
Western hunters and mountaineers can foretell 
the approach of a storm by the twinges of rheu- 
matism which may afflict them; and these 
strange but reliable portents are regarded as 
carefully as barometrical indications are at sea. 
Birds being exposed to the ever-varying influ- 
ences of climate, are endowed with this nervous 
impressibility (which they seem to cherish and 
scrupulously observe), and by which they are 
enabled, magnetically as it were, to anticipate 
the approaching tempest. With what interest 
we listen to their warning voices previous to its 
occurrence! Nature has not exposed them with- 
out providing means for their preservation. 
Armed with this power, they seek necessary food. 
and shelter. As the frosts of winter are stealing 
down upon them, they are thus forewarned to. 
commence their journey towards the south— 
which they can readily accomplish, since some 
species, as pigeons, can traverse the requisite: 
distance in a few hours. Some varieties go and 
return, for their daily food, a distance of two 
hundred miles: their migrations are not, ther, 
so wonderful as we might suppose. When the 
laws regulating the action of the nervous sys- 
tem are unfolded, the phenomena of bird-life 
will be equally well understood, and the mystic 
Instinct by which their movements are now said 
to be controlled, will be regarded as a term of 
very different import. 


INSTINCT. 


We now enter upon that portion of our sub- 
ject in which we design to treat more particu- 
larly of the mentality of birds. As we before 
stated, there have been little differences detected 
in birds of the same species. It is only in those 
of a contrary kind that a dissimilarity of char- 
acter and habit has been often observed. The 
difficulty of correctly explaining the phenomena 
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of mind in the feathered race produced an incli- 
nation to class all such phenomena under the 
general head of Instinct. It was supposed that 
instinct controlled all their operations, from 
their migratory movements to the selection of 
their daily food; and, indeed, it may; but so 
many theories are presented for the explanation 
of this subject, that a great contrariety of opin- 
ions exists as to what it really is. From time to 
time, a vast amount of “ Anecdotes of Birds” 
have accumulated—some of which furnish such 
curious incidents, that we are sustained in the 
idea that there was a semi-reasoning process— 
or, indeed, a remarkable degree of intelligence, 
inherent in the species. So varied are these 
evidences, that we can only account for them by 
supposing that, instead of being the effect of 
general power of Instinct, their actors are gov- 
erned by, and their peculiarity arises from, the 
structure of the brain in the individual. If the 
physiological law, that wherever there is a 
healthy brain, there is also a manifestation of 
mind, and vice versa, pertains throughout the 
animal kingdom, then we can conceive of no 
mental operation distinct from that viscus. 
Hence we would refer their general similarity 
of character to a similarity of cerebral struc- 
ture; and their peculiarity, to a peculiar or- 
ganization which produced it. As in mankind 
we have all grades of character, so in birds we 
have like various grades-—only that the differ- 
ences are so slight that our attention is seldom 
arrested. We recognize such a power as in- 
stinct, but it must be referred to the brain, and 
must exist in man, and indeed all animals, alike 
with birds. 

The operation of the reflex nervous sys- 
tem in frogs and other animals, by which they 
are enabled to move and perform many cu- 
rious feats of locomotion after being decapi- 
tated, may be regarded as the simplest form of 
nervous action—it being, seemingly, not much 
removed from the effect of galvanism upon the 
nerves. There is another and higher order of 
action—that of the voluntary nerves, whereby 
motion is regulated by the brain, and is under 
the control of the will. We then arrive at the 
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function of the brain itself—at the spontaneous 
action of the organs themselyes—which is a pri- 
mary mental operation, that we may designate 
as instinctive. The child which, without instruc- 
tion, seeks its mother’s breast, from a feeling of 
hunger, obeys the instinctive impulse of Ali- 
mentiveness. A person with large Individuality 
constantly gazes around him, from an instinctive 
desire to observe. These instincts, or primary 
impulses, belong to animals and to the feathered 
race. They pair, build nests, and sing, from the 
impulse of the inherent faculty. If, then, we 
regard the primary function of a phrenological 
faculty as instinctive, we shall readily explain 
the phenomena of bird-life, because they possess 
the cerebral organs. 

Now, a process of thought is a combined and 
continued operation of all or a part of our im- 
pulses ; and in proportion to the strength of the 
original feelings and desires will be the power 
of the mental operations, which, by combination, 
become so intricate and rapid, that we can no 
longer trace them back to their origin. Rea- 
son, conscience, and the higher faculties, though 
instinctive in their sphere, are secondary in 
character—depending on certain data for the 
basis of their operations. Man’s instincts being 
of a greater number than those of any other 
creature—adding their great power, and won- 
derful action and reaction— the influence of the 
controlling and regulating powers of his mind— 
all the effects of impulse direct are completely 
obscured. Where the instincts are less and their 
strength quite limited, and where no controlling 
power is recognized, as in birds, their action is 
direct and uniform. But the bird, by the per- 
fection of its brain, may possess to some extent 
a power of combination, and thus occasionally as- 
tonish us with something approximating to rea- 
son itself. The ordinary emotions exhibited by 
a child are easily understood ; but a result elab- 
orated by a process of thought in a great mind, 
disciplined to estimate ten thousand influencing 
circumstances, is rarely at once comprehended. 
In proportion as the instinctive faculties of birds 
are capable of improvement by education, they 
manifest a degree of understanding resembling 
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our own. They may be educated to talk as the 
parrot ; or will learn to sing another’s song, as 
the bob o’ link. 

We shall not attribute to man all the instincts 
of insects and the lower animals ; for they are 
endowed with native desires unknown to him ; 
yet their impulses seem to be regulated by the 
nervous system, for their forms are as wonderful 
as their desires are peculiar. 

Space will not permit us to enter into an ex- 

ended application of our theory to the explana- 
tion of the minor phenomena of animal life. 
But we feel confident that this view of the sub- 
ject of Instinct, placing it upon physiological 
grounds, will serve to explain a great deal 
ag was heretofore involved in general 
erms. 





JOEL SHEW: 

HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue above is not a good likeness of the late 
lamented pioneer of Hydropathy, but is the best 
now at ourcommand. We are fortunately able 
to give his phrenological character from an ac- 
tual examination made a few years ago. 

* Dr. Shew possessed naturally a strong consti- 
tution and great physical power, inherited from 
long-lived ancestors. Few have a greater degree 
~of energy and endurance. He was active, indus- 
trious, and when in health, untiring. He had a 
large brain and a strongly-marked character. His 
faculties did not always act in concert, partly on 
account of the excessive development and activ- 
ity of some of his organs, and partly from the 
lack of early and systematic mental discipline. 
All his social and domestic organs were large, 
which, with his large Benevolence, rendered him 
an affectionate and devoted husband, a kind fa- 
ther and a warm friend. His Continuity was 
rather moderate, and his Combativeness and De- 
structiveness large; hence his energy, enter- 
prise, and versatility. He was frank, open, and 
familiar, (perhaps to a fault,) prompt, resolute, 
firm, self-reliant, strictly honorable, true to his 
principles, and independent in action. Venera- 
tion was large, and he possessed more deferential 
and devotional feelings, perhaps, than appear- 
ances seemed to indicate, but had no great 
respect for creeds and forms. Causality and 
Comparison were both large, which gave him 
great ability in tracing relations between facts, 
and deducing laws therefrom. Form, Size, Or- 
der, Calculation, and Locality were large; 
Eventuality was full; Language was large. The 
smallest organ in his head was Secretiveness, 
which was marked three on a scale.of seven. His 
head measured twenty-three inches. His chief 
mental defects were—lack of spirituality, re- 
straint in speech at times, cautiousness, economy 
and continuity of thought and action, and a ten- 
dency to overdo, resulting from the undue devel- 
opment and activity of some of his organs. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

JoEL SHEw was born at Providence, Saratoga 
County, New York, November 13th, 1816, and 
was consequently, at the time of his death, nearly 
thirty-nine years of age. He was the oldest of a 
family of eleven children, of Godfrey I. and 
Betsey Shew. 

His father was of German, and his mother of 
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English extraction, remarkable for their moral 
worth, piety, and neighborly kindness, especially 
to the sick. His progenitors were distinguished 
for health and longevity, which our subject seems 
to have inherited in an eminent degree. He 
early exemplified an active mind and retentive 
memory, and his subsequent course of study fully 
realized the expectations of his friends. 

At an early age he was accustomed to use cold 
water and snow, to allay the inflammation of a 
wound or burn on himself, and, by instinct, was 
self-taught in the ‘“ Water-Cure.’’ In 1843 he 
graduated as a doctor of medicine, having pre- 
viously studied very thoroughly not only the 
Allopathic but the Hydropathic system. He fol- 
lowed the dictates of his early feelings and hab- 
its, and adopted the system of Priessnitz, which 
he had himself, in no small degree, discovered, 
while ignorant of its acknowledged founder. His 
friends endeavored to dissuade him from the 
adoption of the unpopular system; but his ar- 
dent love of what he believed to be true, joined 
with that courage, perseverance, and energy 
which so strikingly marked hischaracter, impelled 
him onward, feeling that the system was God’s 
truth, and must triumph. He has been justly 
regarded as the pioneer of Water-Cure in this 
country. He was very successful in the treat- 
ment of Disease, and equally so as an author of 
popular works on Hydropathy and kindred top- 
ics. His published works are: “ Hydropathy, 
or Water-Cure;’? ‘“ Water-Cure for Ladies ;” 
“Water-Cure Manual; “A Treatise on Con- 
sumption ;” “An Essay on Tobacco ;’ “ Lec- 
tures on Cholera ;’’ a work on “ Midwifery and 
Diseases of Women;’’ a work on “ Diseases of 
Children ;” and ‘“Hydropathic Family Physi- 
cian.” To the literary labor of preparing the 
above works must be added that of writing month- 
ly for the Water-Cure Journal, besides contribut- 
ing largely to other serials and periodicals. 

Dr. Shew visited Europe at two different times, 
principally for the purpose of concentrating 
every possible improvement in the water treat- 
ment as practiced in the different Hydropathic 
institutions in the old world, and of studying at 
Graefenberg with Priessnitz, the great founder 
of the modern Water-Cure. These facts exem- 
plify that ardent desire to excel, that disregard 
of bodily exposure and mental labor, indomitable 
energy and perseverance, prodigality of money 
in a good cause, all of which form so striking a 
feature in his character, as developed by phreno- 
logical and physiological science. 

The city of New York has been his principal 
field of operations. No one before him had ever 
undertaken to carry the water treatment into a 
general city practice, side by side with the old 
modes. 

Dr. Shew died at Oyster Bay, Long Island, on 
Saturday evening, October 6th, 1855; and his 
death has already been widely announced by the 
press. The sad intelligence was unexpected on 
the part of the public and the numerous readers 
of his writings, who heard and knew of him only 
as an active working man and zealous physician. 
But by his particular friends and more intimate 
acquaintances the event was not unexpected. 

For seVeral years it has been evident to them, 
as it was felt by Dr. Shew himself, that his lease 
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of life was short at longest—how short was not 
in human wisdom to determine definitely. Yet, 
like most persons who have the care of invalids, 
and are at the same time occupied with many and 
various complicated and arduous duties, he said 
but little and manifested to the casual observer 
but little of his own ailments, 

Some fifteen years ago Dr. Shew was engaged 
in the daguerreian business. The art was then 
in its infancy, and the motives for caution in the 
use of iodine, bromine, mercurials, and other poi- 
sonous drugs, were not as well understood then 
asnow. He got his system] badly impregnated 
with minerals, as also did a brother of his who 
died several years ago from their effects. Many 
others lost their lives and health in the same way. 
But by turning his attention to medical science, 
Dr. Shew had a motive, strong as the love of 
life, to be unprejudiced and impartial. He aban- 
doned at once, as unphilosophical, the idea of 
curing diseases in the same way that his had 
been produced, viz., taking poisons into the sys- 
tem. , 

A little over a year ago he was reduced so low 
that he contemplated relinquishing business. 
His medical friends expected he would soon die. 
But a more rigid application of his own system, 
with the all-important rest of a few weeks, re- 
stored him to comfortable health, or, rather, to 
working ability, for another year. 

A post-mortem examination, made by Dr. G. H. 
Taylor, of this city, and Dr. Fry, of Oyster Bay, 
revealed the organic and fatal nature of the mal- 
ady. The liver was very much enlarged (hyper- 
trophical), weighing two or three pounds above 
the healthy standard. It was adherent exten- 
sively to the diaphragm, while old adhesions 


} were also found to exist between the lungs and 


pleura, all evincive of previous and long-stand- 
ing chronic inflammation. The gall-bladder was 
deficient, and the bile ducts shriveled away. The 
enlarged liver pressing on the second stomach 
(duodenum), explained one symptom (stricture 
of the bowels), which the patient had complained 
of frequently for many years, and {which had 
often confined him to his room. 





CARL MARIA VON WEBER, 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY, 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

THE above cut clearly indicates a predominant 
nervous temperament, which, in its influence on 
the mind, gives an elevated, refined, susceptible, 
and intense tinge to all the mental manifesta- 
tions. The possessor of this cast of organization 
has ecstatic feelings, pure desires, aud ethereal 
conceptions. Weber’s physiological conforma- 
tion, as will be seen by his portrait, was not per- 
fect, for the brain absorbed all the vitality which 
the vital functions manufactured ; so that the 
physically enduring and living systems were not 
adequately supplied with the nourishment neces- 
sary for their uniform invigoration and develop- 
ment. 

It would seem that Weber’s distinguishing 
phrenological trait arose from the lower range 
of the intellectual faculties, which were very 
large. All the perceptive faculties being large, 
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gave him the facility to accumulate a vast amount 
of information and practical knowledge, and, no 
doubt, were the main channel through which his 
peculiar gift developed itself. The organ of 
Tune was not only prominent, (which is seen to 
be very large in the engraving, though the artist 
had no reference to the phrenological develop- 
ments when he pencilled it,) but several facul- 
ties conspired to aid its perfect development. 
Thus, Order enabled him to arrange and system- 
atize his compositions. Weight, furnished the 
ability to judge of the momentum required to 
create any given tone, while Time contributed 
materially to produce harmony and precision. 
But we would not be warranted in attributing to 
an individual possessed of these qualities, unac- 
companied by other influences, superior musical 
gifts ; yet as this portrait represents large Ideal- 
ity and Sublimity, and a temperament peculiar- 
ly adapted to generating thought and emotion, 
we are led to conclude that such a combination 
would not only be able to conceive and develop 
unusual genius in some artistic direction, but in- 
fuse into his creations a great amount of enthu- 
siasm and spirit. 
He possessed a good degree of executiveness. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Cart Marra voN WEBER was born in 1786, at 
Eutin, a small town in Holstein. His father, 
who was a violinist of some note, gave him a lib- 
eral education, and enabled him to cultivate his 
talents for music and painting, between which 
his inclinations seem, in his early years, to have 
been divided. His ardor in the study of paint- 
ing, however, abated as his mind became more 
and more engrossed by his love of music. After 
he had acquired great skill as a pianoforte play- 
er, his father placed him under the care of 
Michael Haydn, brother of the illustrious Joseph 
Haydn, and himself a celebrated composer in 
the ecclesiastic style. His first work, consisting 
of six “ Fughetti,” or short figures, was published 
in 1798. In the same year, he went to Munich un- 
der the “<= of Mr. Kalcher, to whom he 
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ascribes his knowledge of counter-point and their 
ready application. Under the eye of this master 
he composed an opera, a grand mass, and many 
instrumental pieces ; all of whieh were after- 
wards committed to the flames. The art of lith- 
ography, recently invented, attracted his atten- 


tion ; attempts to improve it occupied him fora | 


time, but he soon returned to his musical labors. 

At the age of fourteen he composed the opera 
“The Wood Girl,” which was first performed in 
Noy., 1800, and received with applause at Vienna, 
Prague, and St. Petersburg. The whole of the 
second act was composed in ten days. His sec- 
ond opera was “Peter Schmoll and his Neigh- 
bors,” which had little success. He soon after 
became acquainted with Abbe Vogler, a learned 
musician, and for two years devoted himself toa 
severe study of the great masters. He then re- 
ceived the situation of Chapel-Master at Breslau ; 
during his residence, he composed an opera called 
“Rubezahl ; or, Number-Nip,” the celebrated 
spirit of the Hartz Mountains. 

In 1806 he engaged in the employment of Duke 
Eugene of Wurtemberg ; here he composed sev- 
eral symphonies and other pieces of instrumental 
music. He also remodelled his opera of ‘ The 
Wood Girl,’ and reproduced it under the title of 
“ Sylvana.”’ 

In 1810 he composed “Abu Hassan,” which 
had“considerable success. 


In 1813 he was employed to reorganize and 
direct the opera at Prague. He then went to 
Dresden, and established the German opera in 
that city. This situation he held until his death. 
At Dresden he composed his far-famed “ Frei- 
schutz,’”’ but did not bring it out there ; but at 
Berlin, where it was first performed in 1822. It 
was veceived with enthusiasm, which rapidly 
spread over Germany, and at once raised the 
author’s name to the summit of popularity ; no- 
thing but the airs from it were heard even in the 
streets of the smallest villages. In July, 1824, 
an English version of it was produced at the 
English Opera House in London, and was played 
many nights to crowded houses. 

In 1822 he produced “ Préciosa.’’ This was 
very successful alloverGermany, The attempts 
to adapt it to the French and English stage, 
however, failed. 


In 1823 the opera of “ Euryanthe”’ was pro- 
duced at Vienna, and received as warmly as 
‘‘ Freischutz.”’ It was, however, not so warmly 
received at Berlin. 

_ In 1824 he undertook to compose an opera for 

Covent Garden, and “ Oberon” was written for 
him by Mr. Plauché. It drew good houses, but 
was not as popular as “ Freischutz.”’ 

Weber was laboring now under a severe pul- 
monary disease, which had been aggravated by 
travelling, and which terminated his life on the 
fifth of June, 1826. 
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ApoTuEems.-—No man should acquire the art of 
reasoning sophistically; it perverts the judgment, 

There are two classes of religious persons; one worships 
the principles of his religion, and his God; the other wor- 
ships the forms of religion: this class persecutes all who 
disregard the forms of religion. The other class pities those 
who disregard the principles of religion. —Sylvester Genin. 
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ALCOHOL AND FOOD. 


BY G. H. TAYLOR, M. D. 

THERE are two principal positions from which 
the advocates of ‘teetotalism”’ derive their 
chief arguments in its support. One is the 
material and social consequences that follow 
the use of alcoholic drinks; and the other, the 
physiological incompatibility of such beverages 
with the harmonious exercise of the functions of 
the system. Those pursuing the first line of 
argumentation, find in statistical tables and facts 
connected with the social and intellectual well- 
being of a community, overwhelming reasons 
for the disuse of such drinks. All, or nearly all 
those arrangements for concerted effort, for the 
purpose of restraining intemperance, that have 
shed upon community so wholesome an influ- 
ence, reaching every mind not absolutely labor- 
ing under a moral paralysis, have grown out of 
this class of issues. Asan ultimate expression of 
them, we have the embodying of the will of the 
body politic in the form of /aw, intended to pro- 
tect community from the abuses that a volun- 
tary insanity of a portion of its members is liable 
to inflict upon it. 

The second line of argument, or those derived 
from physiological and chemical science, has, 
wrongfully we believe, been treated as subsid- 
iary to the first, whereas the facts and inferences 
or demonstrations thus derived, should have, as 
they are naturally entitled, equal or superior 
prominence. The whole matter really rests on 
the broad basis of science, as the expression of 
the true relation of material things. Bad moral 
conditions are but an outgrowth of physical 
inharmony ; the cause and the correction are to 
be sought at the fountain-head. 

In treating this subject, the conclusions of 
science have usually been sought, not in its basis 
of stern facts, but in the deductions of a false 
and illusory experience. Men who have prac- 
ticed moderate or intemperate drinking, have 
lived to a greater age than some who have been 
strictly abstinent, and the abstinence has been 
inferred to be a cause of shortened life. The 
fact in regard to the matter is, that the dura- 
tion and enjoyment of life depend on so many 
circumstances, embracing parentage and all the 
conditions that go to maintain the physiological 
integrity during its course, that it is quite im- 
possible to isolate a single act or habit, and esti- 
mate by any comparison its exact value, by 
symptoms that follow as the effects of a combi- 
nation of causes. We must resort to a science 
back of that derived from transient feelings and 
false impressions, consisting of a more element- 
ary data; otherwise we shall be in danger of 
drawing false conclusions—such as have already 
exerted a baneful influence upon society. In 
seeking the aid of science, we should be careful 
not to accept its counterfeit, as we often may 
from its speciousness. 

A writer in a late number of the Westminster 
Review proposes to himself to discuss the tee- 
total question upon its scientific merits, aside 
from other issues. He undoubtedly has appre- 
hended the true point upon which satisfactory 
arguments and conclusions must rest. We agree 
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with him here. But wilfully or ignorantly, he 
attempts to mislead his readers by a perversion 
of scientific facts, and still more by the confident 
and insinuating eloquence with which he en- 
forces his erroneous reasoning. His missiles are 
aimed at a no less conspicuous target than Dr. 
Carpenter, the well-known physiological writer 
and author of a prize essay on the use and abuse 
of alcohol, and proposes to extinguish all the 
lesser lights on this subject with the downfall of 
the greater. 

Dr. Carpenter argues the essentially poison- 
ous nature of alcohol, from the fact that it must, 
from its chemical nature, possess such physio- 
logical relations as to disturb the regular cur- 
rent of vital actions. The amount of such 
aberration may, with the use of small doses, be 
imperceptible; it may not be distinguished 
from disturbances that depend on physiological 
causes, as mental and physical excitement, which 
are not incompatible with the maintenance of a 
due integrity of function. It is easy here to 
blend effects so apparently similar; and our 
author, in affirming their identity, labors to show 
that the causes are similar, and that alcohol is a 
legitimate—not excitant—but aliment of the 
system. But, for the time, the mode in which 
the nervous system and the feelings are affected 
by small doses, or the less pleasant consequences 
of larger ones, should be left out of sight, or our 
judgment becomes obscured, as is the review- 
er’s in regard to the essential nature of the 
relation. Hence, the comparison of spirituous 
liquors with mutton-chops or bread and butter, 
that may nourish or kill according to the quan- 
tities taken, is not relevant. It must first be 
shown that in small quantities alcohol is salu- 
tary from its nature, and its relation to the tis- 
sues and to the wants of life. But the idea of 
poison being attached to alcohol, places it under 
a ban of prejudice. It goes down less smoothly. 
To give it the proper smack it must receive a 
new christening, it must be called food, ‘ respi- 
ratory’’ food. This attempt to confound things 
so dissimilar, confers upon the reviewer the 
peculiar obliquity of vision and confusion of 
ideas, that naturally flow from the nature of the 
article in question. But by persistently echoing 
the term food, it may hecome accepted as food ; 
and if food, not a luxury merely, but a neces- 
sity of life. 

But what isfood? Itisin the understanding 
of this term that our author misapprehends the 
teachings of science, and opens the way for erro- 
neous arguments and a false conclusion. He 
says food performs three offices ; 1st, the repair- 
ing of the waste of tissues consequent on the 
wear and tear of life ; 2d, the furnishing of fuel 
for respiration, the source of animal heat; and 
3d, through both of these means, he asserts, it 
becomes a generator of force. 

While it is unnecessary at present to dispute 
the first and second propositions, the third re- 
quires a critical examination, for it is here that 
the sophism is chiefly found. ‘The end and aim 
of food is force,’ but to accept this as a defini- 
tion of food would both include and exclude 
many things that do not pertain to food, and it 
therefore fails from a total inadequacy to de- 
scribe its object. ‘Alcohol is capable of pro- 
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ducing animal heat in the organism, it is there- 
fore food and a generator of force.”’ The pecu- 
liar complexity of this jingle of argument gives 
it at first sight a somewhat specious appearance, 
but a little consideration renders the cheat so 
apparent, as to lead us to think it might have 
been intended. 

In speaking of force and heat we are to recol- 
lect that we are to understand these as related 
to vital objects. Considered in this relation, it 
is plain to us that food is neither force nor heat, 
but that these qualities are particular attributes 


_ of vitality, or of modes of its manifestation ; 


i 


that not food, but certain conditions implied by 
organization, are the causes of the phenomena 
in question. Food is one condition, but only 
one of many employed in producing these ef- 
fects ; and although neither force nor heat would 
be produced in the body without food, they also 
would not be produced with it without the corel- 
lation of the suitable conditions. It is plain 
that heat is not force in the body, and however 
important its presence, its uses are not those to 
which it is applicd in the steam-engine, when 
the self-repellant power induced by it among 
the particles of matter is rendered available. 
Animal force is quite independent of, and dis- 
tinct from the elasticity of vapors or extension 
in the bulk of solids. It is true the manifesta- 
tion of vital force in the animal is accompanied 
by a certain fixed temperature which differs 
widely between the higher and lower grades of 
animal life, but this temperature is a condition for 
the act of organizing, and is even true of the 
plant. There are many other conditions, as the 
presence of light, moisture, and air, that are 
inseparable from organization, but we do not 
confound these with force. If heat is force, then 
fever, surely, is excessive force, and we ought 
to hear this class of patients. complain of too 
much strength. Then, also, all conduction or 
radiation of heat from our bodies is a prodigal 
waste of so much force; and when the great 
Architect of our bodies decided that its functions 
should be performed at an average temperature 
of forty degrees above that of objects with which 
it is in relation, He failed to display the wisdom 
universally seen in His works. 

But no: vital heat is quite distinct from vital 
force. The latter is always manifested through 
or by special instruments of organized matter. 
Food is not force, for a plant is fed and grows, 
but neither thinks nor acts. Force in the ani- 
mal body is somehow eliminated by its changing 
tissues. The immediate cause of this change of 
tissues is their contact with the oxygen of the 
blood ; the production of heat is only incidental. 
But when oxygen acts on the unorganized con- 
stituents of the body or blood, heat only is pro- 
duced and not force. The forces of the body are 
by no means measured by its heat-generating 
capacity. But the amount of force, intellectual 
and physieal, of which the body is capable, does 
depend directly on the capacity the system has 
to organize the instruments of force or repair 
waste tissues. Vital dynamics, then, are related 
to the tissue that changes; vital heat, to the 
elements of the body, both organized and unor- 
ganized that become oxydized—the unorganized 
portion by no possibility giving rise to force. 
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Having found that force and heat in the ani- 
mal body, so far from being identical or convert- 
ible, are at best but indirectly related, it will be 
readily seen that any cause that facilitates the 
production of the one, need not increase the 
evolution of the other. Heat being added to 
the body is only expended in vaporizing moist- 
ure when it is excessive, and abstracted from 
the body, causes no decline of its: force, till the 
decline reaches below the point at which organ- 
ization proceeds. 

Nobody supposes that alcohol can by any pos- 
sible transmutation be converted into organized 
product. Hence, neither it nor any of its parts 
can ever become an instrument or medium of 
vital force, in the sense in which food may meta- 
phorically be deemed such. Alcohol is already 
a product of destruction, and cannot be reduced 
back to those gradations of substance from which 
it proceeded ; but, on the contrary, its tendency 
to further decomposition, by its affinity for oxy- 
gen, is stronger than the materials that make up 
the substance of the body. Its peculiar physio- 
logical relations flow from these qualities. But 
though alcohol may not serve in the develop- 
ment of organized structures, which are the only 
instruments of vital force, may it not serve as 
“respiratory? food? The reviewer imagines 
that the division of food by chemico-physiolo- 
gists into nwirtent and respiratory kinds, serves 
his purpose remarkably, and he chooses to rest 
the burden of his argument here. It is true that 
heat in the body is a coincident of respiration, 
let the material of change or its product be what 
it may. But it by no means follows because 
materials taken into the system become oxy- 
dized and disappear thereby, that they are there- 
fore alimentary, and the normal supporters of 
function. Combination with oxygen is often 
the readiest mode whereby substances thus in- 
troduced can have their noxious qualities de- 
stroyed, and become eliminated from the sys- 
tem. By this means such matters are reduced 
to the uniform and innocuous compounds of car- 
bonic acid and water. Alcohol, it is true, has 
the advantage of many poisons, of being thus 
decomposed and excluded from the body with 
tolerable facility, when in small quantity, owing 
to its chemical relations. But all other ter- 
nary and even quenternary organic compounds, 
whether friendly or antagonistic, meet with a 
similar disposition; though many are more or 
less refractory, and so exert a more marked 
poisonous influence. Thus opium, pepper, qui- 
nine, or strychnine may be wholly or partially 
destroyed by this means in the body, as their 
effects are transient, though violent. But be- 
cause the body uses them, or they are used in 
the body, they are not therefore to be included 
in the category of foods. Our reviewer thinks 
that quantity will determine the nature of the 
effects, and that alcohol disagrees as beef-steaks 
may, only when in large doses. We think qual- 
ity has something to do in deciding the mat- 
ter. 

According to these notions of the learned aud 
discriminating reviewer, when his physician pre- 
scribes the above-named or similar substances 
he is only changing his diet, if the doses are in 
moderate and usable quantities. We think the 
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Genius of Hygiene will be startled at the an- 
nouncement ! 

The amount of injury that a poisonous mate- 
rial will do, will bear an inverse ratio to the 
facility with which it may be removed or de- 
stroyed by such means as the system supplies 
for this purpose. Alcohol possesses the advan- 
tage over all other poisons in the facility with 
which it is thus destroyed, so the system seems 
to tolerate what in reality is repugnant. Other- 
wise it would be inevitably and utterly virulent. 
That it is, or may be ultimately converted into 
carbonic acid and water, does not prove that as 
alcohol, and in its intermediate relations, it is 
not pernicious. But it gives heat; so do all 
other substances, vital or unvitalized, normal or 
detrimental, in just the relative proportion in 
which they require oxygen. Heat-making is 
incidental, and by no means determines the na- 
ture of the substance that assists with oxygen in 
affording it. It is no evidence of sagacity to 
discover that such substances are, therefore, 
food. It is to be recollected in this connection, 
that the most careful scrutiny into the phenom- 
ena of heat-making, in the body or out of it, 
serves to indicate that this principle is depend- 
ent on the oxygen employed in its liberation, 
since the amount generated has a relation to the 
quantity thus employed. 

Another very common blunder the reviewer 
has fallen into, is the very shallow inference 
that because poisons occasion the exhibition of 
animal force, that they are themselves the vital 
agents. It is this confounding of appearances, 
coincident with their use, that has ever been a 
source of medical imposition and of disaster to 
the race. The force must be dependent on 
organization, let whatever other circumstance 
intervene that may; and the cause of its exhi- 
bition may be any incitement to tissue-change, 
healthy or not. Poisons destroy, directly or 
indirectly ; the indirect destruction may elimi- 
nate the force of which the tissue is capable. 
Any substance that procures an abnormal de- 
struction of tissue, whether pertaining to the 
voluntary or the involuntary departments of the 
system, is virtually poisonous in its effects. 
Alcohol does this, therefore it is antagonistic 
and poisonous in relation to vitality. 

The rationale of the use of alcohol is some- 
what complex. There is no doubt but that the 
heat to which it accidentally gives rise, prevents 
the use of those matters of food designed for 
this purpose. In doses of this kind, the effect 
has not been inaptly compared to that in a fire- 
place with a limited supply of air—there is an 
imperfect combustion, the most incombustible 
parts of the fuel being only partially destroyed, 
and rises up in masses of thick, black smoke ; 
for carbon requires a stronger heat for ignition 
than hydrogen. The flues become choked with 
deposits. Two noxious effects are here clearly 
traceable ; the retention of matters normally 
supplied for certain requisite purposes that are 
injuriously retained, for the alcohol is eliminated 
instead; and the production within tke vital 
domain of intermediate chemical products capa- 
ble of producing poisonous effects. It is even 
questionable in our mind whether alcohol intox- 
icates at all. In small doses it is rapidly de- 
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stroyed, and only stimulates, as do many other 
substances ; in large doses it rapidly destroys 
life, from its chemical relation to living tissue. 
But it will be noticed that intoxication is a phe- 
nomenon into which time enters as an element— 
and during the process there is a combustion of 
alcohol with a limited supply of oxygen, conse- 
quently it is not completely reduced to carbonic 
acid and water. Two proportions of hydrogen 
may be taken from a part of it, producing the 
peculiar, unstable, and, to the senses, suffocating 
compound, Aldehyde [Alcohol=C, Hg Oz: ; 
Aldehyde=C, H, O2 ; Acetic Acid=C, Hy 
0,4). 

An imperfect oxidation of alcohol may be 
effected by exposing its vapor to platina heated 
to blackness, or by covering its flame with a wire 
gauze ; the products, as indicated by the odor, 
are nearly identical with those of the breath of 
the hard-drinkers, and consist of a mixture of 
alcohol, aldehyde, and acetic acid. The conclu- 
sions of science, then, plainly are, that alcohol, 
though susceptible of destruction in the system, 
is no food ; for it cannot by any change be con- 
verted into elements of structure, or made sus- 
ceptible of any permanent residence in the sys- 
tem, as may the compound preceding it, in its 
group of substances; and though heat is pro- 
duced in the process nature uses to destroy its 
direct toxological quality, the same fact exists, 
though perhaps to a more limited extent, as 
respects many other acknowledged poisons. It 
also appears that so strong is its affinity for oxy- 
gen, to effect its complete or partial destruction, 
that this element is withdrawn from its normal 
use of sustaining the functions of vitalized tis- 
sues, whereby their action becomes irregular or 
wholly suspended, producing the various phe- 
nomena of intoxication. Neither brain or mus- 
cle can act when deprived of their supply of 
oxygen. They both reel, for the force elimi- 
nated by their normal change is suspended. 
But our author has derived an argument for its 
use from the fact that it prevents waste in the 
body ; thatis, saves food. But this saving of food 
is not performing the office of food. In other re- 
spects it bears no analogy to food. It is pun- 
gent, food is bland; it withdraws water from 
the tissues, food is conveyed by water to all 
parts; it prevents waste, food supplies waste. 
It is converted into intermediate products of 
great power, those from food are innocuous; it 
is indigestible, food is digestible; it makes a 
man a fool in the proportion he uses it, food 
makes him strong. 

Having satisfactorily, to his own mind, estab- 
lished the position that alcohol is food, our au- 
thor suddenly changes his tack to defend its use 
by proving the necessity of stwmulants. We 
have before heard of its use as combining food, 
drink, and lodging, but never of the necessity 
of its triplicate, or even of its duplical function. 
“Life is possible only under the influence of 
constant stimuli.’”” We had supposed that ali- 
ment was of the most consequence. Common 
experience and common sense teaches that life 
cannot be continued for one moment purely in 
virtue of stimuli. A stimulus is something that 
causes vital expenditure without adequate re- 
muneration. An extraordinary impression over- 
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does and exhausts nerve function, while a nor- 
mal one affords it the requisite condition for 
development. Under the best regulated condi- 
tion in which alcoholic mixtures can be used, 
they can only cause a more rapid and thus ab- 
normal destruction of vital forms, and so cause 
a sudden and transient evolution of vital force. 

This idea of the need of stimulus is a universal 
cause of the prostitution of all the senses. We 
never saw one thus enamored of some darling 
recourse of this order that was satisfied. And 
the deeper he sips the Circean cup, the greater 
his torment. Nature did not design that the 
forces of life, those which can spring only from 
organic development as a primal cause, should 
be thus frittered away, yielding only the most 
transient, and seldom a glimmering of the high- 
er pleasures. 

650 Sixth Jdvenue, NW. Y. 
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SHAPE OF THE WORLD. 





[Condensed from Life Ilustrated.] 

At a meeting of the American Geographical 
Society, held at their rooms in the University, 
Dr. Hawks in the chair, Mr. Kohl, the celebrated 
German traveller and author, exhibited to the 
Society his unique collection of maps relative 
to this country, and gave many interesting ex- 
planatory remarks respecting them. 

In regard to the shape of the earth, he exhib- 
ited maps illustrating the various opinions of 
different ages, and their modifications by various 
circumstances. Jerusalem was generally con- 
sidered to be the centre of the world; southerly 
ran the Red Sea, with a bridge across it, where 
the Israelites were supposed to have passed. In 
correspondence with the prevalent idea respect- 
ing its color, this sea was painted red. Westerly 
was the Mediterranean Sea, sometimes of an 
irregular shape, and often quadrangular. At its 
extremity, the water grew darker and darker as 
it became more and more unknown, and some- 
where in the distance was supposed to be the 
infern#l regions. At the eastern extremity of 
the’ map was a terra incognita into which 
emptied four rivers, whose origin was from 
Paradise, which was indicated upon the map.* 

These maps, in the gradual development from 
year to year, expanded in different directions. 
The Mediterranean Sea took a more natural 
shape, and ended with the Pillars of Hercules, 
or the Straits of Gibraltar, and was delineated 
by two pillars. Later, the Western shores of 
Spain, Portugal—the coast of Africa—then im- 
aginary and traditionary islands to the west. 
These, subsequently discovered, appeared on the 
maps as the Azores afterward. At the time im- 
mediately antecedent to Columbus, the maps 
indicated other islands still farther westward, 
derived from legends and traditions, but which, 
unlike the former, received a name—that of the 


* At @ more recent period, the navigator who first discovered 
the Amazon and sajled up its broad stream, published on his retuin 
a map on which he delineated with sufficlent accuracy the resulis 
of his observations, but stated that it was one of the four broad 
rivers—wh'ch were some centuries previously depicted upon the 
eastern extremity of the maps, already men'ioned—that flowed 
from Paradise. The excited voyager further added, that he had 
approached sufficiently near to the region tobehold froma distance 
its gorgeous resplendency. 
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Antilles—which was subsequently given to 
islands discovered somewhat later. 

Still farther to the west was a waste of waters, 
peopled by monsters of the imaginations, drag- 
ons, etc. (which our German friend styled dra- 
goons), and which were supposed to interfere 
with the adventurous sailor, for also might be 
seen ships crushed by these monsters of the 
deep, depicted with sufficient horror upon these 
maps. 

Many early cosmographers represented the 
world as round, but few have left their reasons 
for such a supposition. Some, however, so im- 
agined it from the shadow of the earth upon the 
moon in its eclipses. But religion affected the 
views of geographers—and we have scriptural 
statements respecting the uttermost corners of 
the earth—the four corners of the world. Now, 
as corners are difficult to imagine upon a circular 
body, the map was made to correspond with the 
idea of four corners. From this absurdity 
knowledge had got back, and about the time of 
Columbus the opinion was again promulgated 
that the earth was round. 

Maps were first represented as if the world 
was a plane, and the paradise at one end was as 
far as conceivable from the infernal regions at 
the other extremity. The globular form of the 
world soon came up—heaven rose above the 
world and hell went within it, in a geographical 
point of view, and the extreme east and west 
were united in idea, if not in reality. The sud- 
denness of this conviction, combined with the 
entire ignorance of the character of the portion 
of the planet forming this united portion, ex- 


‘cited the imaginations of the map-makers of 


these times, and accordingly we have some of 
«the most curious designs upon the charts made 
at that period. 

The maps heretofore made on one surface were 
now divided, and two spheres and globes made 
to correspond. 

Soon, however, came the knowledge of the 
rotation of the world upon its axis, and accord- 
ingly we find the maps of that time made with 
the figures of angels above and below, turning 
a crank, and thus mechanically causing this 
Totation. * 
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Topacco—An Honzst ConyEsston.—A subscriber, 
J. W. B., in Lenox, Ohio, says: 

“T am an inveterate user of tobacco, and wish to abandon 
the filthy habit; but have not courage enough to attempt a 
reformation. Seeing your advertisements of ‘Prizz Es- 
says ON Tosacoo,’ I am induced to send you the specified 
amount (15 cents) for a copy, with the view that the argu- 
ments therein set forth, may strengthen me in my resolu- 
tion, and give me courage to emancipate myself from its 
manifold slavery.” 

We congratulate our “ anxious” friend, and have no doubt 
his good “resolution” will be amply fortified by the irresist- 
ible arguments set forth in “ Tuz Prizz Essays” which we 
send to him. When converted and restored, will he not set 
about converting others? He may find tobacco-using sin- 
ners—real sinners against the laws of God and Nature, in all 
the walks of life, in every calling, in high places and in low 
places—sinners who preach to us, who pray for us, teach us, 
doctor us, legislate for us, fight for us, work for us, live with 
us, sleep with us, and—— Well, ae never slept with a to- 
bacco-box, and we pray the Lord we never may. Somebody 
says, ‘ Natural waists or no wives”—2we say, “ Total absti- 


nence from Zobacco, or no husbands.” Young America, do 
you hear that? We hope to hear from our Anti-Tobacco 
friends. Why not start a new Home Missionary Society, 
whose duty it shall be to convert the heathen “at our own 
doors,” in OUR OWN HOUSES, 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE,— CHAPTER Ix. 


Remarks on table of punishments, &c.,—A higher education needed for officers intrusied withthe 
Gage of convict prisoni—Mere mililacy talent and experience not aufflcient—Chaplain’s educa- 
tion also defective in relation to prison dutles—Difference of spirit of treatment between the Rev. 
Mr. Bart and the Rov. Mr. G.ay, both chaplains to prisons— 


There is nothing to indicate that the 993 convicts not punished during 
the year are daige2rous or irreclaimable. 


We have classified the offences for the sake of remarks :— 


Class I. Includes offences which might spring from the best feelings of our 
nature—the social affections, suffering under deprivation of their 
accustomed stimulus, and which do not necessarily indicate a de- 
praved nature. 


II. Indicates a light and merry disposition in some, and bad temper in 
others. 


IL. Implies stubborn and insolent dispositions, combined with a de- 
gree of depravity, and in soma individuals strong sexual passion. 


IV. Implies depravity of disposition attended with violence of temper. 


V. Indicates the propensities of acquisitiveness and secretiveness pre- 
dominant, with deficient conscientiousness. 


VI. Indicates morbid action of the brain. 


The number of repetitions of punishment on the same individual affords 
an index of the degree in which he is corrigible. Those here punished 4, 
5, 6,7 aad 8 times within the same year would probably never regain their 
liberty, under the system of voluntary labor in association. The men who 
deserved 3 days, 7 days, 13 days, and 14 daysin a dark cell, must by na- 
ture be highly stubbora, determined, and probably dangerous characters, 
who would be a scourge to society after being four years in such prisons 
as Portsmouth or Dartmoor, ia habitual association with men of their own 
stamp; ualess, indeed, what is not improbable, some of them were men of 
strong minds barbarously treated, who defied their tormentors by an obsti- 
nate eadurance of their inflictions. Aa examination of their brains, taken 
in connexion with the details of their offences, would throw the light of 
day on the causes of that obstinacy. 

Did we not know the deplorable state of psychological science, and the 
inveteracy of established ideas aad practices, we might feel surprise that 
such tables as these do not lead to an attempt at discovering the real na- 
ture of the men who are thus dealt with, and the causes that have led them 
into crime, with a view to adapting the treatment to their individual na- 
tures and circumstances. Even on the principle of vindictive punishment, 
nothing can be more cruel, unjust, and unnecessary, than to inflict on the 
man, probably of fair average dispositions, who has been exposed by neg- 
lected education and adverse circumstances to fall into crime, the same 
extent of suffering which is considered due to the convict of depraved and 
violent propensities, manifested in a long career of guilt; yet a time-sen- 
tence to Portland or Dartmoor, consigas both individuals to the same fate. 
It is the same ignorance of psychological and physiological science which 
allows the mistaken notion to prevail, that good conduct manifested under 
rigid military discipline in a prison and in isolation from social tempta- 
tions, affords any index of the degree in which self-command and the power 
of moral restraint from internal motives and convictions have been ac- 
quired, which last alone can fit a convict to return to society. Mr. Tufnell 
justly remarks, that in Hngland there are no men to be found systemati- 
lly trained to the moral management of convicts, such as are found in 
ermany and other countries. It is the bane of the Hnglish system of 
government throughout, that it does not render the public service, in its 
various civil departments, a series of professions, for which men must be 
specially educated aad trained; and the great Hnglish universities, in con- 
sequence, do not educate young mea for any pursuits on earth except 
those of a gentleman or a scholar. Ina speech delivered at Winchester, 
on 16th December, 1853, Lord Ashburton gave a true and graphic repre- 
sentation of the state in which Haglish education has left the Eaglish peo- 
ple. “In this progressive country,” says his lordship, “ we neglect all 
that knowledge in wich there is progress, to devote ourselves only to 
those branches in which we are scarcely, if at all, superior to our ances- 
tors. In this practical country the knowledge of all that gives power over 
nature, is left to be picked up by chance in a man’s way through life. In 
this religious country the knowledge of God’s works forms no part of the 
education of the people—no part even of the education of a gentleman.” 
If, at this moment, the Home Secretary, desirous to try the experiment, 
even in one prison, of a reformatory discipline, founded on the physiolog- 
ical-psychological principles here recommended, should address a circu- 
lar to the heads of each of the universities, containing the following ques- 
tions, we should be curious to see the answers : bes 

_ Question First—Do you recognize, in your academical instruction, any 
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connexion between the mental functions and the bodily organism? and 
what is the nature and extent of the connexion? 

Second—Do you teach that the size and condition of any particular 
portions of the organism, influence the natural power of the mental func- 
tions? And if so, will you specify the special portions of the organism 
and the particular mental functions thus connected? 

Third—Could you name to the Government young men of good charac- 
ter and ability whom your instructions have rendered practically familiar 
with the connexions before stated, to such an extent that they could un- 
dertake to apply the principles of physiology and psychology, in classify- 
ing prisoners, in selecting employments fitted to their several capacities, 
and in modifying, within prescribed rules, their treatment, in conformity 
with their bodily and mental qualities? 

If the science of man’s nature has attained a practical development in 
the universities, these questions could be triumphantly answered. If not, 
the Government will do well to inquire into the cause of the uselessness 
of the mental science there taught. 

In the naval and military departments of Government service, a degree 
of preparatory education has been required. The engineer officer must 
possess scientific knowledge to direct him in the practice of his art, and 
even officers of marching regiments must undergo educational examina- 
tion; but to treat a human being who has infringed the criminal law, no 
special education is considered necessary. The person selected as govern- 
ors of prisons, are generally military men, chosen on account of their abil- 
ity to preserve discipline, and force compliance with prison rules, irre- 
spective of their possessing any knowledge of physiology, psychology, or 
moral and social science. We beg to be excused for again introducing 
Lieut. Austin’s conduct at Birmingham as an illustration of the practical 
consequences of this ignorance in the governor of a prison, When Lieut. 
Austin was not satisfied with a convict’s work and behavior, he tightened 
the axle of his crank-wheel, and condemned him to turn it an additional 
number of times; and because he failed to do so, he diminished his food 
and nearly deprived him of sleep, hoping by these means to force him to 
execute the task in future. He apparently contemplated subduing a stub- 
born will, when the thing he had to contend with was a feeble body. The 
deprivation of food and sleep would increase the weakness ; but when on 
the next day the task was not accomplished, the governor resorted to 
strapping the man to the wall for many hours, and keeping him erect by 
a high stiff collar round his neck; thereby increasing his suffering, but 
again diminishing his strength, and this as a means of compelling him to 
work out his prescribed amount of labor. Apparently he was wholly un- 
conscious that his own treatment was rendering it physically impossible for 
the convict to perform what he required. This case affords an example of 
the evils of appointing a man of a stern nature (for such Lieut. Austin’s 
conduct bespeaks him to be), ignorant of the plainest principles of physi- 
ological science, and apparently equally so of other branches of knowledge 
bearing on the nature of man, to the government of a prison. <A proper 
education of prison officers alone will afford a guarantee against the re- 
currence of similar outrages on prisoners. The mind and body of a man 
are certainly as complicated, delicate, and important objects, and at least 
as difficult to train, as the body of a horse or a sheep; and yet what lord 
of the turf would commit his race-horses to the management of untrained 
grooms, or what farmer his flocks to shepherds drafted from the ranks of 
the army or navy, who had never seen a sheep except on its way to the 
shambles? 

Capt. Maconochie exposes forcibly the error of the notion which leads 
to these military selections. The object of military discipline, says he, is 
to sink all selfreliawee and individual action, and to produce out of dis- 
cordant elements, a compact, powerful, homogeneous instrument, which 
the commanding officer may wield at pleasure ; whereas the object of 
prison discipline is to discover the minutest elements of individual charac- 
ter, to develop the good and suppress the evil, to direct the whole 
towards beneficent objects, and thus, as far as possible, to produce self- 
reliance and the capacity of virtuous individual action. The military offi- 
cer trains the recruit to rely on his officers for food, clothing, lodging, and 
rules of action, sinking his whole individual soul in obedience ; whereas 
the aim of the prison officer should be to enable the convict to acquire the 
skill and conduct necessary to provide these for himself, and to act wisely 
and beneficially for himself and others, when no counsellors are present 
except his own conscience, judgment, knowledge and experience. How skill 
in the former system of training should qualify a person for best conducting 
the latter, we cannot discover. When combined with the other necessary 
requirements, a capacity for maintaining discipline would be a valuable 
addition to the qualifications of the governor of a prison, and we object 
only to its being viewed as the grand desideratum in such a functionary. 

The other chief officer of a prison is the chaplain; and if we ask how 
his education has fitted him for his duties, we shall find, as a general fact, 
that at the University he has been taught Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
theology ; but that physiology, psychology, social science, and the art of 
training men, were not considered necessary for his vocation. In reading 
the reports of chaplains, we see the natural character of the individual, 
and his peculiar theological creed, shining through every page of his 
descriptions of prisoners and modes of treatment. Mr. Burt, for instance, 
says: ‘‘The Divine Master of the human heart has not disdained to deter 
from vice by the revelation of the impassable gulf and the unquenchable 
fire. With the imprisoned criminal, in default of higher motives, the re- 
pression of the lawless passion is aimed at by the severity of penal inflic- 
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tions, and of that severity duration will be a most influential element ; 
only the discipline which constitutes the punishment, while lasting, must 
be effective.’’—p. 56. Here, then, we have hell fire and its endless duration 
proposed as an example to instruct us in prison discipline. In Birming- 
ham gaol Lieutenant Austin carried this example into practice in the most 
efficient manner, and the result was the suicide of some of the prisoners. 
When we contrast the spirit which characterizes this principle of prison 
discipline with that which pervades the inestimable reports of the Rev. 
John Clay, the chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, how widely 
different the two appear! Mr. Clay, in his Report for 1851, gives a table 
of recommittals, and observes that “recurrence to disorder and crime is 
almost inevitable, when corrective means are applied for such short pe- 
riods as seven or fourteen days ;’’ and he adds, that “ within that year, 
recommittals, connected with Sessions cases, happen to be more numerous 
than they have been since the introduction of better discipline,—five per- 
sons having been twice tried within the year: but here, again, due investi- 
gation will too clearly show that nothing better could have been expected. 
My ‘prisoners’ character book’ contains the following minutes of each 
case.” Here succeeds an exposition of the cases: ‘J. S., aged 10 years, is 
described as a child infamously neglected by his father,” &. “R. S., 
aged 18, grossly ignorant, and apparently incapable of any moral percep- 
tion,” &e. “R. C., aged 20, extremely ignorant,” &c. “J. R., aged 30, 
a discharged soldier ; miserably ignorant, and associated with the worst 
characters in the neighborhood.” “J. H., aged 43, an incorrigible drunk- 
ard, whose first felony was committed in 1836; all his offences being the 
direct result of intoxication.”—p. 10. Mr. Clay’s reports are highly ex- 
pository of the causes of crime in so far as these consist in the ignorance 
and unfavorable circumstances of the accused. He gives us the following 
table, ‘‘as the result of a careful examination of each man and boy com- 
mitted to this prison.’ It is ‘intended to show the ignorance of male 
prisoners on the commonest subjects, as compared to their knowledge of 
the exploits of celebrated robbers—the centesimal proportion being calcu- 
lated on the 286 Session cases and 1353 summary convictions.” 
































SESSIONS. SUMMARY. 
No. | Percent.| No. | Per cent. 

1. Unable to name the months . 151 52°6 914 67°5 
2. Ignorant of the name of the sover- 

Cl oi akc mM «| Wisp oun 159 55:4 958 708 
3. Ignorant of the meaning of ‘ vir- 

tue,’? vice,’ "&c. .. aie mee 50:2 985 72:8 
4, Unable tocount100 .... . 16 oD 421 31-1 
5. Acquainted with the exploits of 

Turpin and Jack Sheppard 206 71:8 365 26:9 


Mr. Clay also quotes scripture :* “If,” says he “severity is justified by 
showing that rulers are appointed by the Almighty ‘ to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil,’ it ought also to be remembered that ‘ He is not will- 
ing that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.’ ”’? So 
confident is he of the efficacy of a rational system of prison discipline in 
producing reformation, that he assures us: ‘ There is good reason to hope 
that when more earnest attention is generally paid to the treatment of 
criminals, the number of those who may be restored to liberty, after having 
been subjected to proper discipline at home, but who, under other circum- 
stances, might have been transported, will scarcely equal the number of 
convicts now returned into the population from abroad. In fact-—instead 
of receiving yearly from the hulks, and the colonies, a certain number of 
dangerous and hardened ‘returned convicts,’ about the same, or a less 
number of corrected offenders would be discharged from well-ordered pris- 
ons in this country.”’—p. 21. 

Mr. Clay is a strenuous advocate of an improved system of national 
education as the only rational preventive of crime, and of moral appli- 
ances in prison to supply it where neglected. 

After noticing the decrease of crime among the working population of 
the mills, he adds: “ But the most striking fact to the credit of the ‘mill 
hands’ comes into view when we observe that the greatly reduced rate of 
committals from their class coincides with the operation of an Act which, 
shortening the hours of labor, secured some hours for mental and moral 
improvement to every wise and well inclined mill-operative.”’—p. 20. 

Both Mr. Burt and Mr. Clay draw their principles from the Bible ; both 
earnestly desire the reformation of the offenders; and both to some extent 
recommend the same means of treatment, yet the spirit which pervades 
their views appears to us to be widely different. While Mr. Burt appa- 
rently sees in hell fire and its endless duration an instructive lesson for the 
management of convicts, Mr. Clay finds a rule for his imitation in the 
text, “ God be merciful to me a sinner.’’? We look for the source of these 
differences in the natures of the men. If their brains were compared, 
(and we have never seen or heard any report concerning the head of either,) 
we venture to believe that a perceptible difference in the development of 
certain organs in the base and top of the brain would be discovered between 
them. But be this as it may, can it be compatible with the public welfare 
that this great department of civil administration should be characterized 


* Chaplain’s Report on the Preston House of Correction, 1852. 
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by severity or humanity, in a great measure according to the temper of 
the individual who happens to be selected as governor of each prison? 
Should prisons not be managed rather by men educated in the sciences 
(physiology and psychology) which bear directly on the duties to be per- 
formed, and trained to the application of those sciencesin practice? It 
may perhaps be objected that there is no evidence that the governors of 
the successful prisons before described were skilled in science and trained 
to their offices ; and we admit that such is the fact. But those officers ap- 
pear to have been men of a peculiar genius, which qualified them, as if by 
natural intuition, for the duties they undertook. Such men are capable of 
arriving, by direct perception, at results which ordinary persons can reach 
only through instruction, or can discover for themselves only after long 
processes of experience and reflection. No national system of administra- 
tion can proceed safely on the intwitive perceptions of average men, and 
geniuses do not so much abound as to insure the nation an adequate sup- 
ply of them Hence arises the indispensable necessity, first, of fixing the 
object of the treatment; secondly, of ascertaining the princéples on which 
it shall be conducted; and, thirdly, of training officers to carry these into 
practical effect. Moreover, as no stream can rise higher than its fountain, 
until the Government shall not only require a proper amount of knowl- 
edge, but select from those possessing it the individuals characterized by 
the highest physiological development of body and brain, they will not 
have done their complete duty to the country and the convicts, 

By the Act 4 Geo. IV., c. 64, § 31, in England every prisoner has a right 
to be visited by a minister of his own persuasion, if he object to the gaol 
chaplain; and by a rule, certified by the secretary of State, Jews who 
may be sentenced to hard labor are not compelled to labor on their Sab- 
bath. It is proposed to extend this rule to Scotland. This is all that can 
be desired by prisoners on the head of freedom of conscience. 

When convicts are liberated on tickets of leave, and restored to society, 
they should be placed under the survetliance of a special police till the 
expiry of their sentences. The convicts residing in towns should be com- 
pelled to report themselves monthly, if not oftener, before a police-ofticer 
established specially for this duty, and if employed in the country, before 
the nearest magistrate or clergyman, and he should explain how he is em- 
ployed and where he resides. Failure in making such reports should for- 
feit the ticket of leave. The country magistrates and clergy should be 
furnished with printed schedules, bearing the questions to be answered ; 
and these should be transmitted by them to the nearest police magistrate 
charged with the superintendence of convicts. A special officer devoted 
to this duty would be necessary in the chief town of each district of the 
country, and he should be bound to act as the friend, adviser, and moral 
supporter of all convicts who were anxious to do well, and not as the mere 
legal spy over their conduct. The well-disposed should see in him a hu- 
mane and enlightened friend, and not an enemy and atyrant. The better 
class of convicts, thus treated and supported, would serve as valuable 
auxiliaries to the preventive, as well as the detective, police. They would 
know more than any other class of the haunts and habits of the criminal 
population, and, by their explanations of the sufferings of a prison, and 
their moral suasion, might exercise a salutary influence in restraining them 
from crime. They should not be induced to become spies and informers: 
but they might be legitimately encouraged to give information in occa- 
sional circumstances, when by so doing they could prevent a great evil by 
enabling the public authorities to ward it off. 

We do not present a plan of detail for carrying our own principles into 
effect, because the public mind is still too far from acknowledging their 
soundness to render this necessary. But we shall conclude by offering a few 
practical remarks. The judicial sentence might continue to be recorded in 
time, in proportion to the offence, but rendering the minimum not less than 
one year, and subject to the condition of fulfilling the requisites of the 
prison discipline, without failure, until the expiry of the sentence. Cer- 
tain acts of omission, or commission, in prison, should cause the term of 
the sentence to commence anew, or to have a certain number of months or 
years added to it, by which means the incorrigible prisoners would con- 
demn themselves to perpetual imprisonment. Of course only serious, 
repeated, and unmistakable offences, should have these consequences alg 
tached to them. The classification, employment, and instruction of the 
prisoners, which we recommend, has been already sufficiently indicated ; 
but we may add, that we should propose to instruct them in cerebral psy- 


chology, that they may know specifically their own mental defects as 


abnormal individuals, which most of them really are, without in the least 
being conscious of it; and social economy, that they may comprehend the 
relation in which their own qualities and attainments stand to the natural 
laws by which all social interests are regulated. No one who himself un- 
derstands these subjects, and has conversed with prisoners, can doubt the 
importance of teaching them these branches of instruction. A convict, 
like most other people, believes his own mind to be a normal type of that 
of the rest of mankind; he believes his powers of perception, feeling, and 
judgment, exactly to resemble theirs; and he is unconscious that he is 
actuated by some desires, views, and judgments, which are widely differ- 
ent from those of normal men. We conversed with an intelligent criminal 
in prison, awaiting his trial, who was subsequently executed ; and he 
stated that in his thefts and robberies he was only bringing the lofty down, 
and equalizing the gifts of fortune, and that he succored the poor out of 
the wealth that he plundered from the rich. The gaoler said he believed 
that this last statement was substantially true, because the prisoner really 
was generous in assisting the destitute out of the produce of his crimes, 
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BY A PHYSICIAN. 


We continue the consideration of the most 
important alimentary principles found in the 
different forms of food. 

Ill. Far, or Or.—The composition of the va- 
rious forms of oleaginous material is well under- 
stood ; but the same cannot be said of the rela- 
tions of these substances to one another, as parts 
of our food. The probability seems strong, how- 
ever, that for all the purposes of the living sys- 
tem, these bodies are equivalents of each other. 
That is, although Stearine, Margarine (called by 
Johnson Palmitine), and Oleine differ somewhat 
in the proportions of the different atoms compos- 
ing them, and the fats of butter and fish-oil differ 
from these still more, yet facts seem to indicate 
that either or all of these may serve the same 
ends in supplying the wants of the system; and 
hence they are most likely convertible, the one 
into the other, according to the nature and wants 
of the animal employing them. 

No matter what vegetable or animal fats the 
fish feeds upon, they alike become Phocenine 
(seal-fat) and Oleine, in his tissues. So the 
Greenlander gets Margarine from food contain- 
ing Phocenine and Oleine ; the cow changes all 
the fats she feeds upon to the three most com- 
mon forms, for her tissues, and to the very unlike 
butter-fats for the secretion of milk she furnishes ; 
and we, in turn, reconvert the latter into Mar- 
garine and Oleine for our own tissues, as we do also 
the harder Stearine found in most animal fats, 
and abundantly in the fat of the ox and sheep. 
For it would be preposterous to say that a man 
in healthful condition would not fatten by con- 
suming butter and suet; yet when he has laid 
on his fat, it is no longer either butter or suet, 
but a mixture of tne same two fats which make 
up the edible fixed oils of all vegetables!. Thus, 
as Chemistry roundly affirms (and we see no rea- 
son to question it), human fat is vegetable fat; 
and the fact would be a strong argument in favor 
of exclusive vegetable food, did we not know 
equally well that the wn-vegetable, distinctly 
animal, fat of the ox, is but the vegetable pro- 
duct transformed,—that our own vegetable fat is 
often animal fat 7e-transformed,—and that, unless 
olives, walnuts, and like oily foods should come 
into universal use, even the animal fats found in 
milk, butter, and eggs could not be excluded 
from our diet, without reducing it to a standard 
fit only for the unintellectual, ready-warmed 
denizen of the tropics, or the muscular boor, 
whose eapacity does not rise above the level of 
‘“hewing wood” and digging ditches. Where is 
the writer, the philosopher, the statesman, or the 
ruler, who has left profound or brilliant proofs 
of great intellectual power, who, while abjuring 
animal flesh, as many such have done, wholly ab- 
stained also from milk, butter, and eggs? For 
although Pythagoras, one of the most illustrious 
men that ever lived, is usually cited as recom- 
mending and using a purely vegetable diet, yet 
Ovid represents him as sanctioning the use of 
milk ; and this is the more probable when we re- 
member that, among the ancients, “milk and 
honey” was the very ideal of an innocent, health- 
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ful, and pure sustenance. Indeed, if oleaginous 
vegetables could wholly take the place of milk 
and eggs, it is still a question whether the former 
can furnish, in sufficient quantity, the phosphor- 
ized fats (or even free phosphorus, as part of the 
“raw material’? of these), which are the indis- 
pensable requisites to perfect brain-nutrition, or 
brain-action. 

In view of the principle already laid down, 
that the different fats and oils are convertible 
materials, and hence possessed of a common 
value for purposes of the animal economy, we 
shall not make our statement of the sources of 
fat in food unnecessarily tedious, by speaking 
separately of its various forms. 

The following enumeration will denote the 
quantity of any or all varieties of this material 
found in each substance named. Of fatty or 
oleaginous matter, then, fine wheat flour contains 
about .02, bran of wheat .06, oatmeal .06, Indian 
corn meal .08 to .09, rice, beans, peas, etc., a very 
small amount, dates .002, linseed .22, plums 33, 
almonds .46, cocoa-nut (fleshy part) .47, walnuts 
50! olives (whole) .32, filberts .60! Minute 
quantities of fat are found in most other vege- 
table substances. 

Of animal foods, lean beef contains of fat .03, 
and when dried .07; but the amount of this ma- 
terial associated with the lean flesh in the form 
of masses of fat, greatly enhances the above per- 
centage. Thus, butcher’s meat will average from 
07 to .14 of fat, while fowls generally contain 
less, venison and veal always less, and pork gen- 
erally much more. The fact that wild game— 
animals in the natural state—have less fat than 
domestic animals prepared for the market, should 
teach us a useful lesson; and so also the fact 
that of all domestic animals the hog takes on the 
most. Of fish, the skate has .03 of fat, the had- 
dock and herring .08, the salmon .22, and the 
eel .56. Yolk of egg has .28, the proportion in 
the whole egg being, according to Johnston, .103. 
Milk has of fatty matters .03, and when dried .23; 
human milk, according to the analysis of Henry 
and Chevallier, has slightly more fat—according 
to that of Johnston, slightly less. Cheese con- 
tains much fat (butter), and the quantity in- 
creases with age. 

How the phosphorized fat of the brain is formed, 
is not known; nor whether the human system 
has the power of causing the union of phosphorus 
with common fats, to produce this substance 
where it is needed. At all events we seem to 
depend for our supply chiefly on milk, eggs, and 
like foods. Yet if the cow can produce this fat 
as the needful constituent of the brain of her 
young, still more must the human mother produce 
it for the more active brain of the infent ; and if 
this be true, why may not all systems be capable 
of forming this brain-fat, as well as the mother’s? 
That all should be, seems very reasonable ; and 
yet it cannot be denied that the use of eggs, and 
of milk, and more especially cream, in moderate 
quantities, does give an impulse to brain-action, 
which seems to be lacking where these aliments 
are wholly withheld. So the question of our de- 
pendence on animal products for one of the most 
important and noble elements in the composition 
of our whole body, isstillan open one. We hope 
the experimental chemists and physiologists will 











soon enable us to form an intelligent decision of it. 
Cholesterine (bile-fat), Serolin (serum-fat), and 
the volatile fat of the blood which gives to this 
fluid in each species of animal the odor of the 
animal itself, differ from all the foregoing varie- 
ties. But the first of these seems to be an excre- 
mentitious matter, and of the uses of the others 
very little is known at present. 

IV. Suaar.—The allied forms coming under 
this head are Cellulose or Lignin (woody mat- 
ter), Starch, Dextrine (starch-gum), Cane-sugar, 
Grape-sugar, and possibly we should add Liver- 
sugar (hepatic sugar). 

Perhaps a few words farther may be in place 
here, in regard to types and allied forms of food. 
We term Albumen a type, because of a certain 
whole class of alimentary principles, it is the 
most abundant, and applied to the greatest va- 
riety of uses in the system, and hence the most 
notable of its class. Besides, into it, in human 
digestion, all of its class are converted ; and from 
it, in human assimilation, many of its allied forms 
are re-produced again. Among edible fats it is 
more difficult to fix on a type, if we are guided 
by all the principles above stated; but if we take 
universality alone into account, the real type of 
the fats should be Oleine. Of the fourth group, 
Sugar is taken as the type, on physiological 
grounds. It is the ultimate form into which di- 
gestion resolves all the other matters of its class. 
It has universality, then, through animal action, 
though not through vegetable production. Of 
the fifth class, Malic Acid (the acid of apples) is 
rather a sample than a type ; but besides being a 
form of fruit-acid which is almost universally 
consumed, it also affords a very fair representa- 
tive ofits class. The fruit-acids are very numer- 
ous, and not necessarily convertible into each 
other in the human system. In the sixth class 
Water stands alone. It is both type and class, 
In the seventh class, minerals, no perfect type 
can be found; for chemical elements and com. 
pounds are neither convertible into each other, 
nor can any single one of those found in animal 
and vegetable juices and tissues be said to be of 
universal occurrence and importance, unless, in- 
deed, it be Phosphate of Lime. This, therefore, 
may well be selected as the type of its class. 

By allied forms, therefore, we shall understand 
those forms of aliment which serve similar pur- 
poses, or the same purpose, in the animal econo- 
my ; and which, in some of the groups, are all 
convertible into a single nutritive form of matter. 

It has been the opinion of dietists that Gum 
and Vegetable Jelly (Pectine) should have a 
place in the class of sugars, as serving the same 
purposes in the economy. But many will be sur- 
prised to learn that neither of these are, in any 
discoverable amount, digested or absorbed,—that 
they pass from the alimentary canal ina dissolved 
but otherwise unchanged state. This opinion 
tallies well with the fact that these substances 
act as demulcents to the mucous coat of the 
bowels, when in an irritable state ; but it leaves 
little hope to the physician from their use in 
urinary diseases. At all events, we have stated 
what now appears to be the result of careful ex- 
periments lately made by some of the best Euro- 
peanchemists. We would suggest, however, that 
these assertions must apply only to true gums 
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and not to the starch-gum, which is taken largely 
as food. 

Let us see. Expose starch, mixed with water 
and a very little sulphuric acid, to a boiling heat, 
and it soon becomes a perfectly soluble gum. 
This is starch-gum ; and the process carried on, 
soon gives to this the form of grape-sugar. Long- 
continued heat also gummifies starch, in a greater 
or less degree. Now, we are told that while 
wheat-flour has about .04 of gum, the same, after 
exposure to the heat of baking, contains .18 of 
gum. Is this true gum?—and so indigestible? 
If so, the baking of bread entails a very great 
loss of alimentary material! But starch-gum is 
merely a stage between starch and grape-sugar. 
This last is the end of digestion of starch; and 
hence starch-gum itself is doubtless digestible, 
and in its final form absorbable. So, too, Sago 
and Tapioca are but starch, partially gummified 
by being heated to a high temperature on metal- 
lic plates. Now, we apprehend this, too, is starch- 
gum, so far as formed, for otherwise, according 
to the new doctrines, sago and tapioca are not 
alimentary, and their use is but waste consump- 
tion! But we think the Malay, who subsists 
largely on sago, and the lover of tapioca pud- 
dings, will be loath to admit this conclusion. The 
loss of material in the form of vegetable jellies, 
though less, must still be considerable. But per- 
haps the indigestible, but mechanically soothing 
jelly, is necessary to shield the mucous mem- 
branes against the abundant woody fibre and 
acids of the summer’s vegetables and fruits. 

Perhaps in no other direction has chemistry 
opened up a series of more curious and interest- 
ing results, than in connection with the substances 
of the class we are now considering. Perfect 
grape-sugar, and more than weight for weight, 
may be formed from paper, or clean old linen or 
cotton rags!—wood may be made bread! Au- 
tenrieth of Tubingen, by soaking out of wood 
everything soluble, reducing it to powder, and 
repeatedly heating it in an oven, converted it 
into a flour like wheat-starch, which formed a 
jelly, with water, fermented with leaven, and 
made a “uniform and spongy bread.”? By the 
action of sulphuric acid, this wood-flour, as also 
ordinary sawdust, is converted into sugar. 

The changes that can be made in the articles 
of this class, are always in the order in which we 
have named them at the head of this division of 
our subject; never the reverse. First, wood may 
be changed to starch. Then, starch, whether 
that naturally formed in grains, or that produced 
by the artificial process, may be changed to Dex- 
trine, or starch-gum. Next, any starch-gum, na- 
turally or artificially formed, may be transformed 
into (probably, first) cane-sugar, and this, or 
starch (certainly at the last) into grape-sugar. 
Here, out of the body, the process ends. But in 
the body, it begins one step later, and to compen- 
sate for this, as we may say, goes one step far- 
ther. Thus, over wood, when taken, as it is, in 
most vegetable foods, the digestive fluids have 
no power ; but if starch, dextrine, or cane-sugar 
is eaten, these all alike pass through the neces- 
sary forward movements, and become grape- 
sugar before, or soon after, entering the blood. 
At this stage, however, they do not halt ; but in 
the liver, through which all the blood of the in- 
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testinal capillaries must pass on its way to the 
lungs, they become further changed into a sugar, 
which, haying found it in some chemical charac- 
ters different from all others, although very near- 
ly like grape-sugar, Bernard has called liver- 
sugar. This final form is supposed speedily to 
be decomposed under the direction of alkali in 
the blood and the oxygen of the air, and by its 
combustion having afforded to the body its quota 
of animal heat, it then escapes from the lungs, 
skin or kidneys, in the forms of carbonic acid and 
water. And here the task which it was the 
plant’s life-labor to perform, of generating a sup- 
ply of organic material, is all undone, and the 
dissevered elements go forth again to invite new 
plants to the work of recombining them, for the 
use of new animate existences, and for a new 
And this is one instance of the 
brief but endless cycle in which revolves the 
whole grand pageant of Life! 

But these onward metamorphoses of starch- 
compounds occur in the assimilation of the plant’s 
juices, as well asin animal digestion. The starch- 
gum of vegetable saps, and the starch of unripe, 
tasteless, or bitter fruits, become converted into 
cane or grape-sugar. Where the sap or fruit 
contains no acid, the final form is Cane-sugar ; 
examples of which are also seen in Beet-sugar, 
Date-sugar, Maple-sugar, and Corn-sugar. Where 
the sap or fruit contains acid, the plant’s action 
ultimates in the production of Grape-sugar ; and 
this, with the attendant conversion of much of 
the acid itself into the same sweet, is the philo- 
sophy of the agreeable change in fruit which con- 
stitutes itsripening. What is called Grape-sugar 
would be more correctly termed termed Frwit- 
sugar, since it is found in nearly all ripe fruits, 
as well as in many nuts. Varieties of this are 
Honey-sugar and Starch-sugar. 

Since starch and the different sugars thus far 
named are to all intents equivalents of each other 
in our food, we shall include them all in a single 
estimate. The following will be found to be very 
nearly the exact amounts of what may be called, 
indifferently, the Starch or Sugar-group of ali- 
ments. In a few instances true gum or starch- 
gum, in small amount, is included in the esti- 
mate; and in regard to these the reader is re- 
ferred to what has been already said on this 
head. Of starch, etc., there is found in 


Fine wheat flour, about, .65* Wheat-bread, about, 49 
Bran of wheat, 5 .60* Rye-bread, . f42 
Oatmeal, “  .67* Peas,  o) 586 
Corn-meal, “ .78 Garden-bean, 3 re 984 
Rice, ag 84 Figs, as 13 
Rye-meal, “ 61 Potatoes, ‘Saft. 
Barley-meal, “ 67 Yam, ide 315°] 
Pears (of sugar), “  .08 Iceland moss, “44 
Peaches, “16. Cherries(ofsugar), “ 18 
Cow’s milk, “  .04$ Beet-root, ‘e098 


Woman's milk, about .064, 


The subject of the sources of vegetable acids, 
water, and the different minerals of the blood 
and tissues, are left for the next article. 





* These amounts are below those given by Johnston, as 
it seems evident that his statement of the amount of gluten 
is too small for American flours, and hence, of starch too 
great, The most that can be expected is a close approxi- 
mation, 
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NEW YORK 


Wholesale Agency. 


Tux frequent application from our country friends to trans- 
act business for them in New York, has induced us to effect 
arrangement with the leading houses for the purchase and 
shipment of every variety of merchandise and produce. We 
will select, and forward by express, or otherwise, dry-goods, 
groceries, and so forth, to any person or place. The adyan- 
tages of such an agency are simply these: 

Ist. We are acquainted with the principal importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers. And 

2d. Residing in the city, we are always on the ground, and 
can have the advantage of the best opportunities for buying 
goods for shipping in large or small quantities at each and 
every arrival or departure. 

8d. Saving the expense of time and passage-money to the 
purchaser of a trip to the city, his hotel, and other expenses, 
while away from home. We have business connections with 
Boston, Philadelphia, and all the principal American cities 5 
also with Liverpool, London, Paris, ete., ete., etc, 

When goods are ordered, remittances in checks or drafts— 
payable to our order—should accompany the same. Please 
address, FowLerR AND WELLS, Wholesale Agents, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 


PARTICULARS. 


Agricultural Implements—Such as ploughs and harrows 
of every variety and make, cultivators, mowing machines, 
reapers, thrashing machines, hay-cutters, seed-sowers, corn- 
planters, corn-shellers, road-scrapers, hoes, shovels, forks, 
rakes, hand-mills, etc., used on the farm or plantation, 

Mechanies’ Tools and Hardware—Such as axes, hatch- 
ets, hammers, nails, screws and screw-drivers, augers, gim- 
lets, chisels, planes, drawing-knives, saws, hand cross-cut, 
buz, ete.; all tools used by architects, carpenters, joiners, 
masons, tanners and curriers, shoemakers, tailors, printers, &c. 

Surgical and Dental Instruments of all kinds, in cases, 
Tooth-keys, teeth-forceps, tooth-punches and screws, lancets, 
files for separating, mouth-mirrors, in frames, tooth-hooks, 
gold foil, tin foil, ete., ete. 

Musical Instruments of all kinds, piano-fortes of any 
preferred manufacturer harps, melodeons, guitars, flutes, 
trumpets, drums, fifes, horns; also music in sheets or bound, 
and musical instruction books. 

Artists’ Materials—-Prepared canvas, any size; mill-boards 
panels, paper in blocks and sheets, oil colors in tubes and 
powder, brushes, of all kinds for oil and water, pallets, easels, 
maul-sticks, knives, glass slabs and mullers, artists’ boxes, 
all water colors, in cakes or boxes; soft colors, in tin boxes, 
from three to twenty-four colors each; pencils of all grades 
and quailties, 

Books—In every department of literature, history, biog- 
raphy, theology, agriculture, domestic economy, architec- 
ture, voyages and travels, school-books, dictionaries and 
works of reference, essays, belles-lettres, art, science, and 
natural history, poetry and the drama, medical and surgical 
science, illustrated works, geographies, etc., ete, In short, 
all works in print. 

Stationery—All sorts, sizes, and qualities of Popang pa- 
pers; and the very best wove and laid letter papers, fools- 
cap, billeap, Bath post, commercial post, packet post, folio 
post, demi medium, commercial note, Congress, royal laid 
and wove, super royal do., colored and glazed papers, ruled 
and unruled, gilt and plain edged, etc., ete. 

Jewelry—Gold and silver watches, telescopes, spy- 
glasses, spectacles, mathematical instruments, plated ware, 
spoons, forks, tea sets, sugar-tongs, etc., ete. 

Groceries —Sugars—loaf, lump, powdered, white and 
brown, for family use, and preserving syrups of the best 
qualities, molasses, sugar house and other kinds. Rice, 
hominy, cocoa, spice, nutmegs, cinnamon, pepper, allspice, 
cloves, ete., ete., andevery article sold by grocers. When 
bought in quantities, at wholesale, these family stores may 
be laid in at much lower rates than by retail. We will fill 
orders, however, by the cargo, or in lots to suit purchasers. 

Dry-Goods—Cloths, cassimeres, vestings, brocade, plain 
and watered silks, satins, black and colored, black silks, 
French muslin, lawns and jaconets, printed and plain de- 
laines of every style and color, shawls—Broche, Thibet, 
Crape and woollen—linen and cotton sheetings and shirt- 
ings, blankets, quilts, flannels, table-cloths, napkins, and 
toweling of every kind, eravats, gloves, hosiery, silk and 
merino under-garments, Also, carpets of every pattern and 
style; beds and bedding. gas 

Goods will be “ Insured” if desired, and shipped by ex- 
press or as freight, by canal or railway, by river, lake, or sea, 
to all the States and Territories, also to the Canadas, the 
North American Provinces, or to any place on the globe. 

All orders should be plainly written, with full shipping 
directions, and the amount remitted in checks or drafts, 
properly indorsed, payable to our order, and addressed as 
follows : F ; 

FOWLER AND WELLS, Wholesale Agency, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


—< 
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GYMNASTICS 
AS A PART OF EDUCATION. 

Our schools, academies, and colleges, as at 
present conducted, are deficient in some of the 
most important instrumentalities for creating a 
sound mind in a sound body. Indeed, they 
are guilty of misdemeanors and high offences 
against the majesty of human nature, from 
which they can be exonerated in part only on 
the plea of ignorance. But in nature, as in the 
State, ignorance excuses no one, and hence we 
witness a large number of those who entered 
our seminaries of education with high hopes of 
improvement and usefulness returning ere long, 
it may be, with the most brilliant honors and 
prizes of successful competition, but shattered 
in health, the hectic planted on the cheek, and 
dyspepsia or bronchitis fastened as a chronic 
habit upon the vital organs of life. Only one 
institution, and that, unfortunately, is a mili- 
tary one, can honestly boast of sending forth its 
alumni stronger and healthier than it received 
them, fully armed and equipped with better 
than shield and spear for life’s great struggle, 
even with the panoply of a vigorous sheating of 
muscles upon a rock-like groundwork of bone, 
operated by untrembling nerves and steadily- 
beating pulse. But what a pale, cadaverous, 
and prematurely aged set of youths are assem- 
bled as graduating classes, even in our most 
venerated universities! Oh for a touch of the 
Olympic games, rather than this pallid effemi- 
nacy! Oh for a return to the simple Persian 
elements of telling the truth and hurling the 
javelin, instead of the bloodless cheeks, and 
fleshless limbs, and throbbing brains of our first 
scholars in Harvard, Yale, or Princeton! But 
there is a medium, doubtless, between the an- 
cient and modern discipline, by which we might 
secure the benefit and exclude the vices of both. 
And until some measure of this kind is adopted, 
we must continue to have our hearts agonized 
by the spectacle of brilliant scholars dragging 
out a miserable existence in unstrung and dilap- 
idated systems, the mind, with all its tastes, 
faculties, and energies, tuned like an angel’s 
harp, and performing all its fearful and wonder- 
ful operations to a charm, while its earthly com- 
panion seconds its high functions in the feeblest 
manner, and jars and grates with its crazy aches 
and ills in harsh discords amid the sublime con- 
cert of intellectual and spiritual harmonies. In 
truth, how many a glorious idea has been still- 
born from physical prostration! How many a 
fine rhyme has come halting off from the blunted 
sense of an aching brain! What bitter drops of 
gall have flowed from the pen of the dyspeptic! 
What dark views of human nature, and what 
censorious estimates of character, have been 
shaded by the sombre gloom of the jaundiced 
eye! What insane theories and morbid tastes 
have been engrafted on the stock of literature 
by the non-digestion of a dinner, or a twinge of 
neuralgic pain! Such, to be sure, are the mag- 
nificent resources of the mind, and its daring 
spirit of independence, that it will often vindi- 
cate its inborn and indestructible capacity in 
spite of disease and pain, reign lord of the 
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of the nerves, and work on with almost preter- 
natural energy, though sinews crack and blood- 
vessels burst; but how much more sound and 
beautiful would the masterpieces of literature 
have been, had they proceeded from healthy 
minds in healthy bodies, instead of being born, 
as has often been the case, of gin and genius, of 
fancy and headache, of blindness and seraphic 
imagination, of angelic fancy and a broken 
heart! 


In the early history of this country, the 
Olympic games of our people were hunting, 
woodcraft, and Indian, French, and Revolution- 
ary wars. - The wild forests developed the mus- 
cles of our fathers, and cottage toil strengthened 
noble mothers of heroes and patriots. A hardy 
life in rural pursuits in the open air is still the 
mighty rampart of our nation against an army 
of diseases and the effemination of a whole race 
of men. But unfortunately, as our cities grow, 
as civilization waxes complex and Iuxurious, 
and the classes addicted to professional, mercan- 
tile, and sedentary life are multiplied, the phys- 
ical stamina are in danger of succumbing under 
the fascinations of easy dignity, and busy idle- 
ness, and physical indulgence, even when free 
from the blight of vice. It needs to be rung 
into the ear of every educator, as with the peal 
of a trumpet, that the body cannot be neglected 
with impunity ; that in its effeminated capaci- 
ties the most morbid and monstrous passions will 
hold their saturnalia ; and that only in its vigor- 
ous exercise and expansion, as well as in the 
development, culture, and equipment of the in- 
tellect, and the enriching and purifying of the 
heart, can the world have “assurance of a 
man.”’? No school or college with any preten- 
sions to be level with the spirit of the age ought 
to proceed upon the old system of drugging the 
intellect to satiety with knowledge, and leaving 
the physical and moral powers comparatively 
uncared for, since only as all the capacities are 
harmoniously unfolded, can any one of them 
attain its maximum of strength, usefulness, and 
happiness. The ancient philosophers can yet 
teach us many a lesson of high wisdom; but 
they can give us no more significant symbol of 
the fine balance of their systems than the Iovely 
walks of the gymnasium, the arena of active 
sports for innumerable youths, musical with the 
voices of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 


Nor is the whim to be tolerated, that nothing 
will benefit the child in education, or the patient 
in disease, except what he fancies and likes, and 
that, if bodily exercises are distasteful, they will 
prove fruitless. The child has many a lesson 
set to learn against which he relucts, but the 
very energy called forth in overcoming his dis- 
like proves a wholesome discipline to his form- 
ingcharacter. And the patient must take many 
a pill which his soul loathes ; but what is bitter 
in the mouth becomes sweet in the stomach, and 
matures into health in due time. So, in this 
office of the physical man, a walk, a game, a 
run, a ride, or a feat of strength, may not always 
accord with our inclinations; and if it does not, 
it will doubtless be entered into with the less 
spirit, and result in the less good. But it needs 


ascendant, no matter how agonizing the tension | to be known, both by educator and physician, 
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that exercise is good, however distasteful at first 
—that we cannot stretch out an arm or a foot, 
or walk, or run, or leap, without freshening the 
life-currents of the system, sending new flashes 
of electric warmth along the nerves and mus- 
cles, and scattering a cloud of those blue and 
black devils that buzz around the ears of poor, 
sedentary students, stayers at home, and women 
imprisoned in nurseries and amid their house- 
hold cares, Dryden long ago sung: 


“The first physicians by debauch were made; 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood; 
But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend: 
God never made his work for man to mend.” 


Many a poor, pining invalid needs but to 
shake himself free from the palsying incubus of 
imagined inability to move, and to plunge into 
the open air, Heaven’s tonic bath of ether, and 
as he gets strength by gentle and judicious 
repetition, to mount a horse or to practice the 
gymnastic movements ; and a sense of returning 
health would soon seat itself in every sense and 
limb. Many a wanderer to distant climes for 
health has a fountain of Hygiene in his own 
bosom, which needs but the magic wand of the 
gymnast to unseal it, and he would drink heal- 
ing and vigor from its sparkling waters. Many 
a life is worn heavily and wearily away, a bur- 
den to the possessor, a sadness to friends, and a 
drawback from the happiness of society, which 
requires but the old homely prescription of 
Galen or Celsus to give it ‘‘ beanty for ashes, 
and the garment of praise for the spirit of heay- 
iness.”? Whatever may be thought of the theory 
of Kinesipathy as a mode of treatment for dis- 
ease, we cannot doubt that the kneading pro- 
cesses of vigorous muscular movements, the 
invigoration of repeated exercises, the deepened 
inspiration and the quickened perspiration of 
rapid play with the Indian clubs or the dumb- 
bells, are the legitimate preventive and cure of 
a score of diseases. Nothing should be done 
rashly, or without the consultation and permis- 
sion of one’s physician ; but with this proviso 
the way is clear. The use of drugs and medi- 
cines has but a limited range at the most—is 
an evil invoked to overcome a greater evil—one 
thief set to catch another. But the beauty and 
perfection of the gymnastic cure is, that it 
chimes in with the continued normal state of 
the body and creates health, while it is itself 
health. 

We look to see, therefore, the old art re- 
deemed from the foul uses to which it has often 
been put, and employed in qualifying man to 
act well his part, as a body made of the earth, 
and asa soul destined toimmortality. Strength, 
health, and beauty are to be quarried out of the 
rich materials stored away in human nature by 
a bountiful Creator. The greatest and the best 
lie near us, and humble herbs grow at our door, 
that can calm the fiercest diseases. There is 
required but the application of a normal, natu- 
ral education even to our dyspeptic, deformed, 
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and degraded race, to create new wonders of 
physical grace and vigor, equal to those of the 
Grecian time, adorned and sanctified by a coro- 
net of Christian virtues never known to the 
Porch or the Academy.—™. 4. Review. 








THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
BRAIN. 


BY G. W. KNAPP. 


Tue substance of which the brain and nerves 
are composed is called neurine. ‘It is never 
found by itself, for it is too delicate in texture 
to retain its properties if it were unsupported. 
It is always supported and protected by the 
membranous fibre arranged in various ways.” 

“There are two kinds of neurine, differing in 
color, consistency, and microscopic character. 
The one is of a gray or ash color, and pulpy 
texture, as seen by the naked eye, and roughly 
examined; and hence its title cineritious, or 
pulpy neurine. With the microscope it has been 
discovered to consist of neucleated cells or ves- 
icles, and therefore more justly denominated 
vesicular neurine. The other is of a pearly 
white color and fibrous texture ; this is medullary 
or fibrous neurine.”’ 

‘‘Under the microscope, the fibrous neurine 
is found to consist of tubes; and hence its 
present title, tubular neurine. * * Tubular 
or medullary neurine, though firmer than the 
cineritious neurine, nevertheless, in comparison 
with the other tissues of the body, is soft and 
yielding... *** Wr the fibres which compose the 
fibrous nuerine are examined with a good mi- 
croscope, they will be found to have a peculiar 
and complicated structure. They are not simply 
solid fibres. They are perfect cylinders, vary- 
ing in diameter from one-thousandth to one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. Their average width is 
from two-thousandth to four-thousandth of an 
inch. * * Professor Ehrenburg informs us 
that these fibres can only be discovered by the 
aid of a magnifying power of 300 diameters; 
and that he was sometimes obliged to have re- 
course toa much greater magnifying power, as 
800 diameters, in order to bring them into view. 
* * They are all invested and supported by a 
distinct elastic homogeneous membrane. The 
neurine, which is contained within this mem- 
brane, consists of two portions, a central, which 
is probably the active portion of tubular neurine, 
and an outer or investing portion, which possibly 
acts merely as an isolater of the conducting 
central axis.” 

** Nerve-tubes never branch like blood-vessels, 
and never inosculate with one another, though 
they form loops at their origin in the nervous 
centres and at their terminations. * * A 
nerve-tube always performs one and the same 
office : it always conducts in the same direction, 
and the same kind of nervous power; not at 
one time carrying impressions which, on reach- 
ing the brain, become sensations, and at another 
time conveying orders to muscles to contract.’’ 

“Vesicular or pulpy neurine is much more 
vascular than tubular. Where its capillaries are 
well filled with injections, it appears under the 
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microscope like a minute net work of countless 
blood-vessels. The neurine, which is deposited 
between the meshes of this intricate mass of 
blood-vessels, consists almost entirely of cells, 
with nuclei and nucleoli in various stages of 
development. The wall of every vesicle con- 
sists of an exceedingly delicate membrane, con- 
taining a soft, but tenacious finely granular 
mass. They are mostly globular, but not 
uniformly so. Some are caudate, and the tail 
prolongations are frequently long. * * Many 
of these cells are evidently of quite recent for- 
mation ; so much so, that we cannot help observ- 
ing the analogy in the microscopical structure 
of this portion of the nervous system and the 
secreting portion of the glandular system.” 

“A primitive cell absorbs from the blood in 
the capillaries the matters necessary to form in 
one set of instances, nerve, muscle, bone, if nu- 
trition be its functions; milk, bile, urine, in 
another set of instances, if secretion be the duty 
assigned to it. The only difference between the 
two functions being, that in the first, the cell 
dissolves and disappears among the textures, 
after having performed its part; in the other it 


dissolves, disappears, and throws out its contents” 


ona free surface. * * The ultimate secreting 
structure, then, is the primitive cell endowed 
with a peculiar organic agency, according to 
the secretion it is destined to produce.” 

“The nucleated cells of vesicular neurine are 
the active agents in the production of nervous 
power; they are developed, and perform their 
office in the same way as the nucleated cells. 
* * The cineritious portion of the nervous 
system stands in the same relation to the rest of 
that system as the secreting portion of a gland 
does to the rest of that organ, though one por- 
tion would be useless without the other. ‘The 
medullary or tubular neurine appears to act 
simply as a passive conductor of the power 
generated by the vesicular neurine, not possess- 
ing any control over that power, not capable 
of acting upon it or changing it. Thus we find 
tubular neurine performing various offices :— 

‘1st. As conductors of impressions from the 
surface of the body to the brain—a nerve of 
sensation. 2dly. As conductors of orders to act 
from the brain to the voluntary muscles—nerves 
of volition. 3dly, 4thly and 5thly, The excitory 
motory nerves and commissures.”’ 

“The enormous quantity of blood which the 
vesicular neurine receives, affords strong evi- 
dence that this structure, like the acknowledged 
secreting organs, employs that blood in the 
preparation of a something. Indeed, the effect 
of arresting the cerebral circulation, shows most 
clearly that all the mental operations are de- 
pendent on the flow of the blood through the 
brain, for their production.””—[Lolly on the 
Human Brain.] 


Thus, from the anatomical structure of the 
tubular and vesicular neurine of the brain, we 
readily discover the functions of each. The 
vesicular or secreting portion of the brain, 
secretes the nervous fluid by which the mind 
manifests itself; and the tubular or conducting 
portion conducts it to the place where the im- 
pression is to be made. Each particular organ 
of the brain secretes a modification of the ner- 
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vous fluid, peculiar to the duties and functions 
of that particular organ; and this, when con- 
ducted to the seat of the soul, or sensorium 
commune, produces a peculiar and specific im- 
pression. Where this seat of the soul is, per- 
haps, cannot be absolutely demonstrated, but it 
is altogether probable that it is at the union of 
all the nervous centres. As Haller expresses it, 
“Tt lies at the origin of every nerve, so that the 
concurrence of the first origins of all the nerves, 
make up the sensorium commune.” It must be 
at the point where the two hemispheres of the 
brain are united, the corpus callosum, or there 
must be two sensorium communes corresponding 
with the duality of all the mental organs; which 
would appear somewhat probable from cases 
that have been recorded. 

Dr. Abercrombie mentions a lady ‘ who died 
suddenly, with scarcely a single symptom, and 
who was so well the evening before her death, 
as to have been at a dancing-party, one half of 
whose brain was ascertained, after death, to 
have been completely destroyed.” 

Dr. Dods thinks that the nerves stationed along 
the arteries collect the electricity from the blood, 
which, “ through them, is instantly conducted to 
the brain, and is there basined up for the use of 
the mind.” This he conceives must necessarily 
be the case, because he can conceive of no other 
use for these nerves, which accompany the 
arteries but not the veins. 

In his Philosophy of Electrical Psychology 
(page 61), he says: “I am well aware that the 
blood-vessels pass round among the convolutions 
of the brain, and through them the blood flows 
freely to give that mighty organ action, but in 
the nerves themselves there is no blood. They 
are the residence of the living mind, and its 
prime agent, the electric fluid.” 

There are ten times as much blood sent to the 
brain, in proportion to its bulk, as to any other 
portion of the system. This, the Dr. tells us, is 
“to give that mighty organ action ;’”’ how it 
does this he does not tell us; however, he has 
told us how it does not do it, and that, perhaps, 
he considers an equivalent. The only idea I 
have of the blood’s promoting the “action” of 
any particular part is, that it carries to such 
part the nutriment required by it to replenish 
the expenditure which is constantly taking 
place. Each part of the system secretes from 
the blood whatever it requires for expenditure. 
The brain expends large quantities of the ner- 
vous fluid, and we infer from analogy, as well as 
its anatomical structure, that it secretes this 
fluid from the blood. 

Professor Beach says: “From the organization 
of the brain we may infer that it is a galvanic 
battery, and that all the phenomena of nervous 
influence is produced by its action.”” To say 
that the brain does not secrete nervous fluid, 
because there is no blood in the nerves, is nothing 
short of sophistry. We might as well say the 
stomach does not secrete the gastric juice from 


~the blood, because there is no blood in it. 


Strictly speaking, there is no blood zm any part 
but the veins and arteries; in these it runs 
through every part ; and in the capillary parts, 
where the arteries are transformed into veins, 
it imparts its nutrient properties to the system, 
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The stomach secretes from it the material of 
which it is composed, and also the gastric juice, 
by means of which the peculiar functions of that 
organ are discharged. In the same manner, the 
brain secretes from the immense quantity of 
blood sent to it, the neurine of which the brain 
is composed, and also the nervous fluid by which 
the mind manifests itself, which is thrown. into 
the nerve-tubes similar to the gastric juice into 
the stomach. ‘ Indeed,’ says Lolly, “ the effect 
of arresting the cerebral circulation shows most 
clearly that all the mental operations are de- 
pendent on the flow of blood through the brain 
for their production.”’ 

Professor Beach says: “A person in Paris 
had received an injury of the brain from which 
he recovered, but left a portion of it bare. For 
a trifle, he would permit any person to press 
upon the exterior of the organ, when he would 
suddenly fall down as ina fit; as soon as the 
pressure was removed, recovery immediately 
followed.” The brain is so nearly fluid that it 
is subject to the laws of hydrostatics; conse- 
quently, pressure upon one part would press 
with equal force upon all the parts, and thus 
arrest the action of the whole. It may, perhaps, 
be considered impossible, by some, that such a 
subtile substance as electricity can be secreted 
from the blood. Knowing, as we do, that elec- 
tricity pervades all things, is it impossible, or 
even improbable, that the Almighty should have 
created an organ in the human system capable 
of secreting electricity, when the operations of 
the human economy require so vast an expendi- 
ture of this substance? If the nervous fluid was 
collected, as Dr. Dods supposes, by the nerves 
stationed along the arteries, and “basined up 
for the use of the mind,” in the brain, the strength 
of the mental manifestations would be in propor- 
tion to the strength of the circulatory system ; 
but this is not the case—it is in proportion to 
the power of the brain to manufacture the 
nervous fluid. 

It would be just as plausible to suppose that 
all the nerves, which convey impressions fo the 
brain, the auditory, optic, olfactory, nerves of 
sensation, &c., sent stores of nervous fluid to be 
“ pbasined up ;”’ but it is generally supposed that 
when it has once run along these telegraph 
wires of the system it has done its duty, and is 
cast out of the system as an effete substance. I 
will endeavor to answer Dr. Dods’ question, 
“ Why is it that nerves, like so many telegraphic 
wires, are laid along the whole arterial system 
in all its minute ramifications, but that none are 
laid along the nervous system?” These he calls 
“ nerves of involuntary motion ;’’ but it is a mis- 
nomer, if the office he has assigned them is cor- 
rect. He should have called them electro- 
collectors, or something similar. Nerves of in- 
voluntary motion usually cause some motion of 
the parts to which they are sent, such as the 
heart to beat, the lungs to respire, &c. 

I conceive these nerves to be simply nerves of 
sensation. They are the telegraph wires by 
which the different parts of the system send to 
the brain a knowledge of the temperature of each 
portion. The oxygen which enters into the blood 
at the lungs, when it is forced into the capillary 
vessels of the system, by spontaneous combus- 
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tion with the carbon in the blood, produces the 
natural heat, or warmth of the body, and these 
nerves, by absorbing the electricity which is 
taken at the lungs in a free state, conveys a sense 
of the condition of the body to the brain; the 
temperature of the electricity being the same as 
that of the part from which it is sent. Were it 
not for these nerves, we never should feel chilly 
unless the atmosphere which surrounded us was 
actually cold, and vice versa. But this is not the 
case. Our sense of heat and cold are in a great 
Measure independent of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. We sometimes feel warm when the at- 
mosphere on the surface feels stinging cold; 
then again, we will feel a sense of chilliness when 
the atmosphere is suffocatingly warm. 


It is well known that electricity has a great 
affinity for moisture, and that a conductor must 
be isolated, or it will be absorbed. As already 
stated, the nerves proper are encased in an 
isolating substance, and they never inosculate, 
as the blood-vessels do. Each nerve is encased 
in a membranous sheath from one extremity to 
the other, where they are terminated by loops; 
for electricity will not run except upon a circle, 
There can be no effect produced upon them ex- 
cept at the extremity, while they are in a healthy 
state. The nerve that terminates in a papilla on 
the surface, or what is called “ Pacinian Corpus- 
cles, which in the human subject are found in 
great numbers in connection with the nerves of 
the hand and foot, in the mesentery of the cat 
they can be seen with the naked eye.’’ These 
nerves are without this isolating substance in 
these Pacinian Corpuscles; the “central axis 
alone enters the central capsule. The envelope 
having, as it were, conducted the central portion 
to the door, leaves it, and stops outside. Thus 
we have, as Dr. Todd says, a natural dissection 
made for us.’’ (Lolly, page 41). Consequently, 
they absorbe the electricity into them at the ex- 
tremity,and it is conveyed to the other extremity. 
There are no side-tracks or switches for it to run 
off on to ; but must run directly from the starting 
point to its terminus. 


When a limb is amputated the nerve is severed, 
yet it still conveys an impression to the brain as 
though the limb was whole, whenever the end is 
irritated : finally, it becomes isolated at the end, 
and refuses to convey any impression at all. 
Were it not that the nerve-tube was without the 
isolating substance at the papilla, on the surface, 
it could not absorb the electricity from the ob- 
jects with which it comes in contact ; and were 
it not isolated between the extremities, the elec- 
tricity would be,absorbed by the moisture before 
it reached the brain, and no impression would be 
conveyed. And further, were it not that every 
part has its specific nerve to convey its news to 
the brain ; or if one nerve conveyed impressions 
from all the parts through which it passes, there 
would be such a medley of confused reports at 
the sensorium commune that they could never be 
understood. It is absolutely necessary that 
every part should have its particular nerve ; and, 
consequently, we see that it is equally necessary 
that these nerves should accompany the arteries 
to convey to the mind the knowledge of the tem- 
perature of the various parts of the system ; with- 











That peculiar disease, fever and ague, has its 
seat in these nerves. They become deranged by 
the miasmatic character of the electricity ab- 
sorbed from the blood, which is taken in with 
the oxygen at the lungs in a free state. It 
seemingly paralyzes their powers; they become 
deranged, and refuse to convey correct sensations 
to the brain. The patient may be said to be 
delirious in this respect, no matter what the actual 
temperature of the system is; when the ague is 
on, they refuse to tell any thing but “we’re 
freezing, freezing!’’ These nerves are evidently 
the only ones deranged, for those from the sur- 
face convey correct impressions of heat and cold. 

In the alternation of fever which succeeds the 
ague, these nerves probably convey correct im- 

| pressions, as the system is actually ata fever 
heat. And so in all fevers, the system is at the 


out them we could know nothing of the temper- 
ature except at the surface. 








actual temperature these nerves report. It is 
well known that psychologists are more success- 
ful in the treatment of fever and ague than 
almost any other disease.. This is owing, un- 
doubtedly, to its being located exclusively in the 
arterial nerves of sensation. 

Considering this the true office of the nerves 
stationed along the arteries, the reason why 
“none are laid along the venous system”? is per- 
fectly obvious. The oxygen of the blood is con- 
sumed in passing the capillaries between the 
arteries and veins, and consequently no heat can 
be generated in the venous system. It were 
superfluous to station them there when there 
were no messages to be conveyed. 

This theory does not interfere, in the least, with 
Dr. Dods’ theory of the circulation of the blood 
by the positive and negative forces, or electrical 
action. That is a question entirely independent 
of whether the nerves along the arteries convey 
the knowledge of the temperature of the differ- 
ent parts of the system to the brain; or are 
stationed there to collect the electricity from the 
blood, and convey it to the brain to be ‘“ basined 
up for the use of the mind.” 





> 4— > 


MAN AN APE. 


Dr. Owen, we perceive by the English papers, 
denies point blank that manisan ape. Some 
readers may be interested in the following ex- 
tract from areport of a lecture on the subject, 
given in the London Times :— 


Dr. Owen pointed out some characters of the skeleton 
of the apes, such, for example, as the great superorbital 
ridge in the Gorilla ape, which could not have been pro- 
duced by the habitual action of the muscles, or by any 
other known influence that, operating on successive gene- 
rations, produces change in the forms and proportions of 


bones. The equable length of the human teeth, the con- 


comitant absence of any interval in the dental series, and 
of any sexual difference in the development of particular 
teeth, were affirmed to be primitive and unalterable spe- 
cific peculiarities of man. The difference in the time of 
disappearance of the suture separating the pre-maxillary 
from the maxillary bone was not explicable on any of the 
known causes affecting such character. There was not, ac- 
cording to the lecturer, any other character than that 
founded upon the developments of bone for the attachment 
of muscles, which was known to be subject to change 
through the operation of external causes; nine-tenths, 
therefore, of the differences—especially those very striking 
ones manifested by the pelvis and pelvic extremities, which 
Professor Owen had cited in his memoirs on the orangs 
and chimpanzees, published in the “Zoological Transac- 
tions,” as distinguishing the great chimpanzee from the 
human species—must stand in contravention of the hypoth- 
esis of transmutation and progressive development, until 
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the supporters of that hypothesis are enabled to adduce the 
facts and eases which demonstrate the conditions of the 
modifications of such characters. The unity of the human 
species is demonstrated by the constancy of those osteo- 
logical and dental characters to which the attention is more 
particularly directed in the investigation of the correspond- 
ing characters in the higher guadrumanda. Man is the 
sole species of his genus, the sole representative of his 
order. He has no nearer physical relations with the brute 
kind than those which arise out of the characters that link 
together the great group of placental mammalia, called 
“ unguiculata.” 


NEW YORK, NOV., 1855. 
Ghents of the atonty. 


Return or THE Kane Expepition.—At four 
o'clock on the afternoon of Thursday, the 11th ult., the 
Relief Expedition under Lieut. Hartstein, sent out in search 
of Dr. Kane, consisting of the bark Release and the propel- 
ler Arctic, hove to off the quarantine, where they were 
boarded by the health officer, and permitted to pass up to 
the city. The appearance of these vessels coming up the 
harbor was the cause of considerable excitement on shore, 
and on the docks of those ships which they passed in their 
course—the news haying by this time been circulated that 
Dr. Kane and his party were on board. Many of the steam- 
ers plying across the harbor steamed close to them in order 
to give their passengers an opportunity of welcoming the 
returning wanderers with cheers; and from the decks and 
rigging of ships, from the forts, and, in fact, from every 
available position, three cheers were swelled and prolonged 
until the vessels neared the Battery, abreast of which they 
moored for the night. ; 

The Release and Arctic left New York 80th of May last, 
in search of Dr. Kane’s party, who, it was feared, might 
have had their vessels crushed in the ice, and so have been 
unable to return. The relief vessels arrived at Lievely, on 
their trip to the Northward, July 5th. Thence they coasted 
along the shore of Greenland to latitude 78.83 N., touching 
at Hare Island, Upernayick, Hakluyt Island, Cape Hather- 
ton, and other places. They were 28 days boring through 
the pack ice in Melville bay. Thence they crossed Davis’ 
Straits, and went up Lancaster Sound as far as Admiralty 
Inlet, where they were opposed by a solid pack, which en- 
tirely stopped their progress. They then passed down the 
Western coast, examining Possession and Pond bays, They 
were fast in the great middle pack for several days, and had 
a fair prospect of remaining there for the winter; but for- 
tunately the ice, after a while, broke away, and they were 
enabled to escape. Passing still southward, the expedition 
reached Lievely on the 13th September, having entirely cir- 
cumnayvigated the Northern waters as far as the ice would 
permit, AtLievely they found Dr. Kane and his party, 
who had abandoned their vessel in the ice. Receiving these 
men, the objects of their search, on board, Capt. Hartstein’s 
vessels left Lievely on the 18th of September for New York, 
and arrived here as above. 

The last winter in the Arctic has been unusually severe, 
Many of the natives perished from exposure and starvation, 
having been compelled to eat their dogs. The extreme cold 
prevented the usual hunting expeditions, The relief vessels 
are in a tolerably good condition, although they haye been 
in collision with icebergs, and severely nipped in the packs. 
The brig Advance, of 145 tons, set sail in May, 1853, for 
Smith's Sound, under the command of Dr. Kane, who was 
detailed to make explorations in the Arctic regions by Mr. 
Kennedy, then Secretary of the Navy under Mr. Fillmore, 
On the 23d of July, 1853, she arrived at Upernavick, latitude 
73 deg. North, on the coast of Greenland. Nothing further 
was heard of the expedition from that time until now. The 
Advance was left in Rensselaer bay, in latitude 79 deg., 
where the expedition passed two winters. The vessel was 
abandoned on the 17th of May last, (her flag and pennant fly- 
ing,) imbedded in ice fourteen feet thick, from which it was 
found impossible to extricate her; and Dr. Kane and his 
men accomplished the remarkable journey of 1300 miles, on 
foot and in boats, following the indentations of the bays 
from Rensselaer to Upernavick, where they embarked on 
board a Danish vessel bound to Denmark. This vessel put 
gnto Lievely, (Disco Island,) where, by a remarkable coin- 
cidence, she was fallen in with by the Hartstein expe- 
dition, as above stated. Three of the crew deceased in the 
Arctic regions, viz.: Christian Ohlsen, carpenter, an excel- 
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lent man, who died of lockjaw, produced by intense cold; | from Rivas and attacked him with four hundred men. The 


Jefferson Baker, seaman, who died of the same complaint, 
and Pierre Schubart, cook, (French,) who died from the 
effects of amputation of his foot, which was rendered neces- 
sary from being frostbitten. The scurvy, hitherto the 
scourge of the Arctic region, was entirely under command, 
but the lockjaw was difficult of management, and threat- 
ened serious disaster. TFifty-seyen dogs died of it, breaking 
up entirely the sledge organization. Thenumber of deaths 
among the crew is much smaller than would have occurred 
if the voyage had been to any tropical climate, instead of 
these cold regions. The most intense cold suffered was in 
latitude about 82 deg North, where the thermometer fell 
to sixty below zero, or ninety-two degrees below the freez- 
ing point, When the thermometer was at this low range, 
Dr. Kane and his party were engaged with instruments in 
making a survey of the indentations of the bay in which 
their vessel was then imbedded. The discoveries made by 
Dr. Kane reach to a point Northward much further than 
ever before explored. Numerous bays and capes have been 
explored, and some of them named. They will make an 
addition"to the maps of the country which will ever remain 
@ conspicuous monument of American enterprise. On 
reaching the Northernmost point of land, the expedition 
passed in sledges over an ice barrier of eighty-one miles in 
width, when they came to open water, which arrested their 
movements, Wrangle, a Russian, made a like discovery, 
travelling North to the Siberian islands in sledges. The ex- 
istence of this open water, at least in the month of August, 
is now made certain; but the theory hitherto maintained, 
that this open water arose from a milder climate, must now, 
we suppose, be abandoned, in view of the intense cold found 
in the highest latitude of the expedition. 

Dr. Kane returns in fine health. We are much gratified 
to know that the expedition originally set on foot by our 
noble fellow citizen, Henry Grinnell, has thus completed its 
full service, with honor to the country and all engaged in 
The British Government, acting through 
the Hudson‘s Bay Company, is now engaged in ascertaining 
the full particulars of the loss of Sir John Franklin, of which 
explicit information may soon be expected. 


—— 


Francp.—On the day of the storming of Se- 
bastopol, at half past eight in the evening, the Emperor was 
expected at the Italian Theatre, to attend the farewell per- 
formance of Madame Ristori. As one of the court carriages, 
containing the Prefect of Police and three ladies of honor, 
drove up to the private entrance, a young man named Bel- 
lemare discharged two pocket pistols at the vehicle. A 
policeman beat down his two arms, and the bullets passed 
under the wheels. Bellemare was at once arrested and ex- 
amined. He is exceedingly near-sighted, which accounts 
for his blundering shot. He was a monomaniac at most, 
and declared that he long nourished designs upon the Em- 
peror’s life. His fame lived but a day, and he has already 
been forgotten in the overwhelming news from the Easte 


CrntTRaL Amertca—A mass meeting of the 
citizens of San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, was held on the 
6th of September, at which it was resolved, in substance as 
follows: That a Provisional Government was necessary ; that 
a Civil and Military G@overnor be therefore chosen by the 
people; that a Council, consisting of five persons, be also 
chosen by the people, whose duty it shall be to advise and 
consult with the Governor on all public matters; that the 
Council be empowered to draft a Constitution, and that the 
Provisional Government continue in force until a perma- 
nent one shall be formed under the new Constitution. All 
foreign vessels, except Mail Steamers, entering the harbor, 
shall pay the same port charges as formerly levied in this 
port from and after the first day of October next. 

After the passing of the resolutions, Col. Henry L. Kinney 
was appointed by acclamation Civil and Military Governor of 
the City and Territory of San Juan del Norte, or Greytown. 
The following persons were elected the members of the 
Council, viz.: Collins Campbell, Dr. Thomas Cody, Pillar 
Esquival, Samuel Shepherd, Sen., A. M. C. Wood, 


On the 7th of September, Col. Kinney was sworn into 


office, and on the 12th he issued his proclamation. 

On the 8d of September, Walker, with one hundred and 
fifty men, (only eighty of whom were white,) came down 
from San Juan del Sud over to Virgin Bay, and took up 
his quarters, General Mandiola immediately came down 





result was that the Government party were defeated with 
a loss of some fifty men, while Walker sustained only a loss 
of one white man and four natives. A messenger who left 
shortly after the battle of Virgin Bay, reports that Walker 
had returned to San Juan, and would probably attack Rivas 
in a few days. 


——— 


Tue Istamus or PanaMa.—F'rom Panama we 
have advices of a controversy between Mr. Ward, the 
United States consul at that city, and the State authorities, 
which ended in the lowering of the American flag at the 
consulate. The misunderstanding arose from circumstances 
connected with the imprisonment of Wm. H. Hunter, a 
citizen of the United States, who had been arrested under 
charge of a breach of trust. The consul applied in the first 
instance for information on the subject to the chief superior 
of the State, but receiving no satisfaction, subsequently ad- 
dressed himself to the Governor of the Province, who, after 
a delay of several days, returned the letter unanswered. A 
second letter to the same authority, demanding explanation 
of the neglect, met with a similar fate. Upon this the con- 
sul fell back on his official dignity, and declined any 
further communication with the functionaries of New 
Granada, He issued a protest, which was read to a num- 
ber of Americans who were present to witness the proceed- 
ings, and at the same time forwarded a copy to the chief 
superior, and hauled down the flag from the consulate, The 
governor defends his course on the ground that he was not 
competent to receive official communications from the 
United States consul, that function being reserved to the 
chief superior of the State. Itis understood that Mr. Ward 
has sent information of the affair to the commander of the 
sloop-of-war Massachusetts, now upon the coast, and her ar- 
rival was awaited with interest by the American popula- 
tion at Panama, 


Moexico.—General Alvarez has been elected 
President, but it was thought that the military would not 
permit him to enter the capital to assume the duties of the 
office. Gen. La Vega had retired, and Gen. Carrera had 
again assumed his duties as President. There were vague 
rumors afloat that Gen. Gadsden, our minister, had fur- 


. nished Alvarez with men and money, but the reports had 


been contradicted by both those functionaries. 


—_— 


Cantrornta.— We have Ccelifornia dates to 
‘Bept. 20%.¢/The election for State and County officers on the 
5th of September resulted in the success of the Know- 
Nothing State ticket by a small majority. The whole State 
ticket was elected, with a majority of one or three in the 
Senate, and about twenty in the Assembly J. Nelly John- 
son, K. N., defeated Bigler, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, by a majority of from four to five thousand. The 
city-and county of San Francisco have gone Democratic. 
There the, Wigs stepped in as a third party, and they poll- 
ed just votes enough to defeat the entire Know-Nothing 
ticket. 

The most frightful calamity occurred on board the Nica- 
ragua steamer Uncle Sam during her last passage from San 
Juan to San Francisco, which port she reached on the 14th 
September. The cholera broke out with fearful violence, 
and before the vessel arrived at San Francisco one hundred 
and twenty persons had died of this cruel disease. The 
passengers, for whose alarm, perhaps, some allowance must 
be made, assert that instead of one hundred and twenty 
there were two hundred to two hundred and fifty deaths.! 

Mr. Emeric, a cabin passenger on board, says all were 
well until the second day out from San Juan; that night he 
was called up by afriend. On rising and going into the sa- 
loon he found three of his friends, with whom he had been 
spending the evening previously, allretiring in health about 
the same time, lying dead, the bodies already sewed up in 
canvas, ready to be consigned to the deep. Imagine his feel- 
ings at the shock, He at once returned to his state room and 
made his will, supposing that his turn would come next. 
Mr. Emeric says that he kept an accurate account of the 
dead until the number had reached 170, when they became 
so numerous that he was forced to stop. He gives it as 
his opinion that considerably over two hundred died, A 
steerage passenger says over 250 died. Twenty-one died in 
a single watch. = 

One person states that the mules used for conveying pas- 
Sengers and express matter had nearly all been taken and 
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driven off by Walker's army, consequently the Transit 
Company had scarcely animals sufficient for the Jadies and 
children, and that the steerage passengers were refunded 
the price of a mule ($3 cash), and were then obliged to 
walk across ; andin doing so became heated, and drank very 
freely of whiskey and other hot drinks, and very many of 
them became intoxicated. On arriving at San Juan they in- 
dulged very freely in tropical fruits, and on going on board 
of the ship, and beginning to feed on salt pork, the cholera 
almost immediately broke out with great violence, and in the 
excitement induced scores to rush to the bar for liquors. 

On the 10th Sept. the anniversary of the Pioncer Society 
and the admission of Californiainto the Union was cele- 
brated in San Francisco with imposing ceremonies, An 
oration was delivered by George Penn Johnson, Esq., and a 
poem by Edmond Pillet was recited. 

The leading Chinese of the city had published an address, 
protesting against the ill treatment which they allege their 
race had met with in California. 

A fire occurred at the flourishing village of Weaverhill on 
the 7th of September. The lossin buildings exceeds $100,000; 
the loss in property will amount to $100,000 and upward. 

A fire broke out, Sept. 1°, in the French hotel in Grass 
Valley, which spread so rapidly that in less than two hours 
nearly the entire town was destroyed, embracing all but one 
of the principal business houses. The space of ground 
covered with ashes is estimated at from twenty-five to 
thirty acres, and the number of houses destroyed at three 
hundred and fifty. The total loss is put down at $400,000. 
All the hotels, bakeries, and every boarding house in town 
are destroyed. The materials of the printing offices were 
sayed; also all the churches. 7 


GREAT BATTLE BETWEEN U.S. TROOPS AND THE 
Inpians.—A great battle took place on the 3d of Sept. at 
Sand Hills, near the north fork of the Platte River, between 
the Sioux Indians and the entireforce of United States 
Troops under Gen. Harney, numbering about 450 men. 
Major Cady commanded the infantry and Col. Cook the 
dragoons, mounted infantry and artillery. The battle com- 
menced early in the morning and lasted several hours. The 
Indians fought desperately, but were routed. A running 
fight for some ten miles followed, during which the Indians 
made a stand and fought with much gallantry. They were, 
however, defeated with the loss of eighty men killed and 
fifty women and children taken prisoners. The Indian wo- 
men fought furiously. Gen. Harney lost six killed and as 
many wounded. No officers were killed. The Indians en- 
gaged in ths battle were the Brules and Sioux—the same 
that massacred Lieut. Grattan’s command and murdered a 
mail party—the way-bill of the mail having been found with 
them. 


Lasrapor.—A correspondent of the Canadien 
recently returned from the shores of Labrador, states that 
the inhabitants, mostly French Catholics, are in great desti- 
tution. One of their chief resources has always been the 
birds and eggs which abound in the islands, but of this they 
are now deprived by a new class of fillibusters hailing from 
American ports, and from Prince Edward’s Island. They 
carry away now allthe eggs, and even make their piracy a 
monopoly, threatening and ill-using the inhabitants in search 
of the same supply. lt is complained that Captain Fortain 
has in no way protected the people in the possession of what 
they have been accustomed to consider their property. Not 
only is one of their chief staples of life snatched from them, 
but it is destroyed for the future, birds getting scarce for 
want of reproduction. It is urged upon the Government to 
insure to Labrador protection from pirates for another sea- 
son.—Dfontreal Witness. ¢ 


Derats OF AN Inpran Carer.—One of the most 
remarkable Indians at the Northwest died on the 7th of 
September at the great age of about 100 years. Ke-Che- 
W. -Ke, or the Buffalo Chief, the head and the most able 
chie the Chippewa nation of Indians—alike noted for his 
rare integrity, wisdom in council, power as an orator, and 
magnanimity as a warrior. He was confined to his lodge 
only a week by sickness, pulmonary disease, and was bu- 
ried one mile below Middle Fort with military honors. Re- 
ligious services were held in the Catholic church, Buffalo 
having received the baptismal rites two days before his 
death. Two or three days previous to his decease, Buffalo 
made his will in the presence of Commissioner Manypenny 
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and others, and a short time before his death he presented 
the Commissioner his pipe and tobacco pouch, desiring him 
to take them with him to Washington, saying, “I have 
smoked my last pipe, and have no more use for them.” The 
Commissioner told the dying chief his wish should be grati- 
fied. Buffalo had his fifth wife, and a numerous family, 
mostly dressing after the fashion of the whites, and consid- 
erably advanced in civilization. 


PassMoRE Witramson’s Case.—Judge Kane 
has delivered an opinion adverse to the reception of the 
petition of Jane Johnson to quash the writ of habeas cor- 
pus in the case of Passmore Williamson, pronouncing her 
to have no staiws in Court, being entirely without its juris- 
diction. The-epinion is very long, reviewing the whole case 
and reaffirming his former opinion. He asserted that the 
law of nations guaranteed the right of transit of slaves, and 
of every other species of property through territory where 
slavery was not recognized. If the contrary principle was 
sanctioned, the time might come, he said, when cotton 
of Louisiana, the rice of Carolina, and the rum of New- 
England, would be restricted from transportation without 
the bounds of the State producing them. He affirmed that 
the federal constitution recognized slaves as property, and 
up to 1830 slavery existed in the thirteen original States. 
He said that Williamson’s duty then as now was to produce 
Jane Johnson's children. Were the petitioner here to abide 
the action of the Court, she would have a right to he heard, 
but being without the jurisdiction, the records of the Court 
cannot be opened for a stranger. 





CHocoLaTE TRADE IN Boston.—Few are aware 
of the extent of the chocolate business, or the supremacy 
which Boston has obtained in its manufacture. Of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of chocolate (in its dif- 
ferent forms) sold in America during the year, nearly all is 
manufactured in that city. A Boston paper says:—“ A short 
time since we had the pleasure of witnessing the process by 
which the rough bean is prepared for use. In the store- 
house on the one side were heaped huge sacks of the cocoa 
bean, as it arrives from South America and the West Indies, 
and on the other, tall sacks of the prepared article. In the 
roasting room the beans are roasted (not baked), and then 
ground. After going through the many processes of mixing 
and moulding, cooling and sorting, papering and boxing, the 
mass is ready for sale and for use, and it goes thoughout the 
country.” 

Murper or A Jupce.—Judge Thomas Cling- 
man, of Carroll county, Missouri, was murdered on the 9th 
inst., by one of his field slaves. The neighbors immediately 
assembled, seized the murderer, and executed him by 
Lynch law. 

THe YELLow Fever m Vireinisa.—The ac- 
counts from Norfolk and Portsmouth are still encouraging, 
leading to the belief that the disease has ceased to exist. In 
Norfolk, the Howard Association have advertised the fact, 
that all nurses under pay are discharged after October ist, 
and notified them to call for their wages.. All sorts of busi- 
ness is reviving. The Farmers’ Bank is again open for the 
transaction of business. Letters from Norfolk state, that 
the weather had been quite warm for the preceding two 
days, which had caused nine new cases of fever for the three 
days ending on Friday night. 

Tur Norroik Surrerrrs.—At a meeting of 
the General Committee, held in New York on Saturday, 
Oct. 18, 1855, W. H. Macy, Esq., Treasurer, reported the 
amount of money received to 1 o'clock p. m. of that day at 
forty-one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven dollars 
forty-five cents, including $400.61 from the citizens of the 
city of Elizabeth, N. J., by Wm. J. Magie, in addition to 103 
tons 18 ewt. 20 Ibs. of ice, generously contributed by the 
Knickerbocker Ice Company, and three large cases of chil- 
dren’s clothing, from the Brooklyn Female Employment 
Society—value $300; also a bill of lading of some packages 
of wine, from a donor whose name has not been reported. 

Iron Ore.—Professor Emmons, the State ge- 
ologist of New York, has traced in the valley of the Adi- 
rondac, for a distance of two miles, a bed of rich iron ore. 
He says there might be procured, within two feet of the 
surface, seven millions tons of ore, which would make three 
millions tons of superior iron. 


TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—We understand 
that the attempt to lay the submarine telegraph from Cape 
Breton to Newfoundland is by no means abandoned. The 
gentlemen engaged in the enterprise are sanguine of success, 
and only await the return of another warm season to repeat 
their endeavors, as the months of June and July are the only 
ones when the wire can be lain with safety. 


Great Ratt Roap Ropgery.—A discovery has 
been made of an extensive scheme of robbery of packages 
carried as freight over the N. Y. Central Railroad, at Ro- 
chester. For along time packages haye been missing oc- 
casionally, for which the company have had to day. Search 
being made, a large quantity of merchandise was found in 
the premises of two conductors and several brakemen, who 
were arrested. The amount of goods found upon them is 
very large and valuable, showing’ that this system of rob- 
bery has been carried on for a long time. Thus far twelve 
persons have been arrested, either as principals or accom- 
plices, and more are suspected. 

Sate oF THE Norra AMERICAN PHALANSTERIE. 
—On Wednesday morning, Oct. 8, the domain of the North 
American Phalanx, comprising six hundred and eighty 
acres, was sold at public auction, The history of this band 
of Associationists is too well known to require any further 
explanation; but to those who are not familiar with tho 
locality of the estate it may be as well to mention that it is 
situated upon the celebrated “Green Sand Marl” region in 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, distant about twenty-eight 
miles from New York, and five miles west of Redbank, on 
Nevesink Riyer. The°domain contains a diversity of soil 
in good culture, of easy tillage, and having extensive im- 
provements and great naturaladvantages and resources, such 
as arable uplands, (upon which there have been distributed 
within the last twelve years about 40,000 tuns of marl,) 
about 315 acres exceedingly well adapted to farming, market 
gardening and fruit culture; natural meadow, from which 
two crops a year are cut, about 70 acres; woodlands, well 
timbered with oak, hickory, chestnut, locust, (native and 
cultivated groves,) about 220 acres; orchards, comprising 
the usual variety and succession of peaches, some seventy 
varieties of the choicest apples (trees of remarkable thrift 
and vigor, four to twelve years’ growth, the older ones 
bearing quite freely); pears, standard and on quince stocks ; 
plumbs, nectarines, quinces, grapes, &c., all bountifully 
watered by springs and brooks, together with extensive 
marl beds (hop brook and dry bank); buildings, comprising 
a large central edifice with large dining-room, kitchen, 
laundry with steam-engine, dairy, ice-house, and all the ap. 
pointments of a complete establishment, lodgings and sepa- 
rate tenements,out-houses, a large brick building (40x75 feet, 
two and a half stories, with cement cellar floor, for agricul- 
tural purposes, and fitted up with apparatus for preserving 
and drying fruits and vegetables. All these have water 
distributed though them, supplied from never-failing springs 
by force-pump and water-wheel. The sale was advertised 
to commence at 10 o'clock, but did not take place much be- 
fore noon. There were about two hundred persons present, 
comprising representatives from Monmouth, and all the sur- 
rounding counties, The bidding was very dull at the com- 
mencement, but toward the close became quite spirited. 
The amount realized by the sale was $56,050, averaging at a 
rough estimate $82 per acre. The sale closed about 8 
o'clock, and the result gave general satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of the Association, by whom, and the stockholders, 
nearly the entire domain was purchased. Thus the sociay 
position of the Phalanx will remain unchanged, while the 
general management of the estate, thus divided into parcels, 
promises to be far naore successful than it was while under 
the control of the Community. In fact, it is the conviction 
of many associatiations that, much as it may seem like astep 
backward, it is in reality a preparatory movement, destined 
to subserve the cause of Progress and to aid in its consum- 
mation, as 

Destructive Fire.—About two o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th inst., a fire broke out in the third story 
of Hecker and Brother's extensive steam flouring mill, at 
the foot of Bridge Street, Brooklyn. The building was five 
stories in height, and oceupied a large space of ground. The 
contents comprised 16,000 bushels of wheat, which had re- 
cently been stored, 750 barrels of flour, and 5,000 bushels of 
mill feed. The flames spread rapidly, and it was not long 
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before the whole building was reduced to ruins ; but the 
boiler and machinery in the engine room, which was divid- 
ed from the maic building by a thick wall, remained com- 
paratively uninjured. With the exception of about a hun- 
dred barrels of flour saved by the Second District Police, 
the contents were destroyed. The papers of the firm were 
sayed in one of Herring’s safes. The building was owned 
by Mr. A. Sands, and was fully insured. Value about 
$12,000. The losses of the Messrs. Hecker amount to about 
$60,000. 


ImporteD Crimtats.—--In August last Mayor 
Wood became advised of the sailing of the Hamburg ship 
Deutshland from Hamburg for New York, having on board 
several criminals direct from the prison at Gustrow. He 
notified the agents of the ship at this port, that upon her ar- 
rival he would take charge of these criminals, and that they 
should not be permitted to go at large, to add to the crimes 
already so extensive among us. The convicts were removed 
to a place of security, until arrangements should be made 
for their return to Hamburg; the course which the Mayor 
has determined to adopt with reference to all such emi- 
grants. They were accordingly sent back in the Deutsch- 
land, which sailed on the 18th inst., on her return to Ham- 
burg, with the four men on board,—not at all pleased with 
the prospect of again being made inmates of a prison. 


Sanirary Porice.—At the request of the 
Mayor, Dr. Griscom, the eminent physiologist, has publish- 
eda plan of a Sanitary Police, for the prevention of disease 
in this city. Ile proposes to organize a corps of practiced 
and competent medical men, one for each ward, and to in- 
vest them with police powers. His arguments in favor of 
such a provision are very striking. 

Deatu or Dr. SHeEw.—Dr. Joel Shew, an honest 
man and earnest reformer, widely known as a pioneer in the 
introduction of the Water-Cure practice into this country, 
died October 6th,, in his 4°th year. He was born in Sara- 
toga County, and died at his Water-Cure establishment at 
Oyster Bay, L. I. Before his study of medicine he was 
engaged in daguerreotyping, with his brothers, and injured 
his health from an injudicious use of the chemicals, and was 
much improved by the treatment by water, to which he 
was most earnestly devoted for the remainder of his life. 
But during the whole time he has had symptoms of func- 
tional derangement of the liver, and has anticipated an early 
and perhaps sudden death from this cause. A post-mortem 
examination proves that his diagnosis was correct, and his 
fears too well founded. His liver was seriously enlarged, 
and the usual effects followed, and sudden dropsy closed his 
earthly career. He retained his faculties to the last, and 
died with the fullest confidence in the system he had so 
ably and earnestly advocated. 


FOREIGN. 


Fatt or SEBASTOPOL.—On Saturday, the 8th 
of September, within a few days of the anniversary of the 
landing of the allied forces in the Crimea, and 316 days after 
the opening of the besieging batteries against Sebastopol, on 
the 17th of October, 1854, a final and victorious assault was 
made upon the southern part of the town. Before night the 
French flag waved in triumph on the Malakoff Tower, 
which had fallen before the indomitable courage and perse- 
verance of the assailants, and within a few hours more the 
Russian garrison had evacuated the Karabelnaia suburb and 
the southern portion of the fortress, after blowing up the 
megazines and principal works, setting fire to the town in 
many places, and then endeavoring to withdraw by the 
bridge across the harbor from this terrific scene of devasta- 
tion and defeat. So fell Sebastopol. The catastrophe sur- 
passed in horrible interest all the preceding scenes of this 
gigantic contest, The columns of the allied armies, com- 
bined in a fourfold attack, struggled all day with equal 
valor, though with unequal success, against the principal 
points marked out for assault. The extreme right of the 
French attack was directed against the work called the 
Little Redan, which was at first carried by their impetu- 
osity, though they were subsequently driven back by the 
fierce resistance of the Russians. The second and principal 
assault of the French army was against the Malakoff, which 
was carried by storm, and determined by its fall the fate, 
not only of the day, but of the siege. A third attack was 


( made by the British forces on the Great Redan, and although 
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we learn that the salient angle of this formidable work was 
at one moment carried and occupied by their troops, it must 
be added that they were subsequently driven out of it by 
the fire of the Russian batteries which commanded it, and 
this check in some degree diminishes the exultation which 
will be felt in that country at the triumphant termination of 
the siege. The French columns on the left also assailed, in 
the fourth place, the Central Battery, but failed to establish 
themselves in the work. We have no doubt that every 
man who attacked the defences of Sebastopol on that event- 
ful day, fought with the same undaunted gallantry and the 
same determination to carry the place or perish in the at- 
tempt; and although the results of these several attacks 
were unequal, all were animated by the same spirit and 
contributed to the great result. The first prize of this 
glorious victory belongs of right to the gallant French, 
since the Malakoff Tower, the key of the main position, fell 
before the vigor of their assault; but with that chivalrous 
feeling which is the noblest bond of men who have fought 
and cofiguered together, the names of all those who carried 
the rugged defences of Sebastopol deserve to stand side by 
side on one page, and no invidious distinction should sully or 
lessen their common renown. 

The Russians on their side unquestionably defended the 
place with the utmost determination, and on more than one 
point they_had the advantage over the besiegers. But it 
was the courage of desperation, for this effort was their last. 
No sooner were the outer works taken, which laid the town 
and the port at the mercy of the allied forces, than the men- 
of-war and steamers in the harbor were all set on fire, blown 
up, sunk, or destroyed, either by the fire of the allied batter- 
ies or by the orders of the Russian authorities. Such was 
the fate of the Russian Black Sea fleet, on which the Impe- 
rial Government had expended incalculable sums of money 
and incessant labor—that fleet which two years ago threat- 
ened the very existence of the Turkish empire. 


Go Correspondents. 


J. B. W.—In measuring the circumference of 
the head, allowance for the hair is always to be made. 

For description of the function of the organ of Human 
Nature, see “Fowler's Phrenology” and “The Self-In- 
structor.’ It may be said, in short, to give impressions as 
to the character of men at first sight. 

Suavitiveness is defined in the same works. When fully 
developed it serves to give one power to adapt themselves 
to almost any society, and to render themselves always 
agreeable, 

It is thought by many, that frequent cutting of the hair 
and beard is enervating in its effects upon both mind and 
body. It is certainly true in theory, but whether the effect 
is so great as to be perceptible practically, is by many 
doubted. 

It will cost, to bind your Journals, from fifty cents to a 
dollar, depending on the style. 











THe GRAVEL-WALL.—Mr. William Blanchard, 
of Washington, D. C., writes the publishers as follows :— 

“T have built, with my own hands, the wall of a small 
house, nineteen by fourteen feet, on your plan, using the 
marble clippings from the Patent Office. I think half-inch 
boards will do much better than thicker ones [for boxes ?], 
and if well battened, I believe I can build a wall smooth 
and true enough for the finishing coat of plaster, that is, to 
do with only one coat, 

G. C. R., Ricevitie, Tenn.—The works of The- 
odore Parker are as follows: Ten Sermons on Religion, 
$1 25; Sermons on Theism, $1 50; Speeches, Addresses, 
and Occasional Sermons, 2 vols., $3 00; Additional Speech- 
es, 2 vols., $3 00. We will forward them to your address, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of their respective prices. 

Is water-lime better than quick-lime for gravel- 
wall houses? One costs about as much as the other here. 

Quick-lime is best. 

An addition of water-lime may be of service, but com- 
mon lime is good enough. 


J. K. B.—The man you name is not, and never 
has been an agent of ours, 
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J. B. C., Norta Fatrrretp, Ouro. — Please 
state what Dr. Derby lectured in your place during the 
“last week” and oblige. 


STUDENT.—We have not the accurate measure- 
ment of the organs of the persons you name, 
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W. B.—Criminal Legislation, in book form, 


will not be ready before January next. 


M. A. M., Rock IsLanp, Wis.--The box of 


books will reach you quicker by express, but will cost less 
ifsent asfreight. Please give us full shipping directions. 


PersonaL.—WILiiam D. Ports, late of Roch- 
ford and Galena, Illinois, is requested to report himself to 
this office—at his earliest convenience. 


Norrce.—Applications for Patents for Bathing — 


Apparatus and Surgical Instruments, will be made at 
Fow Ler AND WELLS, Patent Office Department, for less 
than the usual charges for such business. 


D. W. Z.—New Providence, Pa. Tue Srv- 
DENT may be had at this Office. Terms, $1.00 a year. 


Witerary Alotices. 


Au. Works noticed in this department of the 
JourRNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices, 
Evropean Worxs will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be post-paid, and directed to 
Fow Ler AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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JAIL JOURNAL ; OR, FIVE YEARS IN BriTISH PRISONS. 
Commenced on board the Shearwater steamer in Dublin 
Bay, continued at Spike Island—on board the Scourge 
war-steamer—on board the “ Dromedary” hulk, Bermuda 
—on board the Neptune convict-ship—at Pernambuco— 
at the Cape of Good Hope (during the anti-convict rebel- 
lion)—at Van Diemen’s Land—at Sydney—at Tahiti—at 
San Francisco—at Greytown—and concluded at Pier No. 
8, North River, New York. With an introductory narra- 
tive of transactions in Ireland. 


An important and valuable work, and should be in the 
hands of every person unacquainted with the “ workings” 
and “doings” of MonarcnicaL Oppression. One hand- 
some 12mo volume. Prepaid by mail, $1 25. For sale by 
FowLer AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


AN InuustrateD History or THE FLuTs, being a 
sketch of the successive improvements made in the fiute, 
and a statement of the principles upon which they are 
constructed, with a description of the new or Boehm 
‘Flute, by A. G. Badger, 181 Broadway, N. Y. Price 12} 
cents. 


The title of this little work gives a correct idea of its con- 
tents, and we have only to add the description is very well 
written. Mr. Badger has had much experience as a flute 
manufacturer, and has learned all there is to be known rela- 
tive to the instrument, 


Tur DESERTED Wire.—By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. Price 1.25. 
This is one of the best of Mrs. Southworth’s works, and is 

written with the professed purpose to teach the lesson “ that 
the fundamental causes of unhappiness in a married life, are a 
defective moral and physical education, and a premature 
contraction of the matrimonial engagement.” The scene is 
laid in one of the Southern States, and the story gives a pic- 
ture of the manners and customs of the planting gentry, 
in an age not far removed backward from the present. The 
characters are drawn with a strong hand, and the book 
abounds with scenes of intense interest, the whole plot 
being wrought out with much power and effect. 


ManvaL or Devorion.—A. S. Barnes & Co. 
publish a “Manual of Devotion for the morning and even- 
ing of each day in the month.” Its author is N. C. Brooks, 
A. M., President of the Baltimore Female College. It is 
designed for the use of schools and private families. ‘The 
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School Harmonist” is an accompaniment to the “ Manual of 
Devotion,” and contains all the hymns of the latter set to 
music, ’ 

New Cuurce Miscetiantrs ; or, Essays Eccrest- 
ASTICAL, DoctrinaL AND Ernicat. By George Bush. 
New York: For sale by Fowler and Wells. [Price, pre- 
paid by mail, $1 25.] 

These Essays and miscellaneous pieces are reprinted from 
the New Church Repository, the readers of which wil!) be 
glad to see them in this convenient form; and all persons 
interested in the New Church Doctrines, or who may desire 
to investigate them, will find in Prof. Bush a learned and 
able expositor and teacher. The following is the table of 
contents: 

The Priesthood and the Kingship; Preaching the Minis- 
try; The N J. Magazine and the N. C. Ministry; N. C. 
Organization and Government; A Trained and Professional 
Clergy; The Party of Order and the Party of Liberty; 
Aphorisms on Slavery and Abolition ; Pseudo-Spiritualism ; 
Sleep; The N. C. System Referable solely to a Divine 
Origin; Swedenborg and St. Paul. 


Stores By Dickens.—T. B. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia, has issued ‘uniform with his complete edition of 
Dickens’ works,) “The Seven Poor Travellers,” and “The 


Schoolboy and Other Stories by the Christmas Fire.” 
Price 12; cents each. 


Crry Sratistics,— The Annual Report of the 
City Inspector, for the year ending December Sist, 1854,” is 
one of the most interesting documents of the kind with 
which we have lately met. We have laid it carefully aside 
for future reference. 











Miscellany, 


Tue New Yrar, 1856—Gerrina Reapy.—We 
have received numerous * promissory letters” from friends 





far and near, promising to form Clubs for the next year’s 
JouRNAL in their respective neighborhoods. This is en- 
couraging for us, and we shall spare neither pains nor ex- 
pense in serving up such a Monruty Visrror as shall 
delight the taste, and improve the minds and bodies of our 
readers. So, good friends, your efforts will be appreci- 
ated and reciprocated. We shall be ready to re-enter on 
our new subscription books the names of all new and old 
One number more closes this year’s volume 
Think of it! we are at the brink 


of an old year; but a new one will soon dawn upon us. 


subscribers. 
—then a new one begins. 


Let us be always ready to welcome the new seasons! 


Scorrish Surnames.—The following amusing 
list of minister's names, who are, or have been in the Kirk 
of Scotland, has been prepared with some care and litho- 
graphed in Edinburgh: 

Thirteen Scotts, one French, one Welch, one Ireland, 
one Home, fifteen Browns, five Whites, two Greys, three 
Reids, two Blacks and one Green, three Roses, a Primrose 
a Cowan, a Hood, a Wood, a Forest, a Hill, a Craig and a 
Cairn, twelve Peebles, seven Burns and a Burnside, a Peat, 
a Bog and five Muirs, a Foot, a Proudfoot and a Broadfoot, 
a Shank, two Crookshanks and a Pair of Pattons, a Laird 
and Freeland, ten Grants and a Charter, a McNae and a 
McQuhae, two Guns and a Cannon, a Lamb and a Kid, a 
Lyon, a Hog and a Bullock, and a Baillie, nineteen Smiths, 
six Taylors, four Millers, three Baxters, three Cooks, three 
Gardeners, a Shepherd, a Herdsman, a Clerk and two Fore- 
man, four Walkers, two Stalkers, a Hopper and a Trotter, 
and a Flail, four Hunters, a Falconer, a Forester, a Fisher 
and a Spalden, two Martans, five Sterlings,a Swan and a 
Crow, two Smalls, two Littles, one Meiklejohn and one Lit- 
tlejohn, two Young and one Auld, two Singers, two Song- 
sters, one Harper and a Piper,a Lee and a Story, a Bell 
and a Spark, a pair of Tause, a Flyter and two Cupples, 
joyned with Hope, Patience and Love. 

An interesting thing it would be, to have the true origin 
of all these singular names. Who can tell the origin of his 
own name ? 
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Fow.er, WELIs anp Co., PHRENOLOGISTS AND 
PusuisnErs.—The International Journal, of Boston, has 
the following editorial notice of our enterprises :— 

“These gentlemen are doing an extensive business as 
Booksellers and Practical Phrenologists. Their books are 
of the kind which do good—their object being the restora- 
tion, preservation, and increase of health, and the proper 
development and cultivation of the mind. Their success 
as Practical Phrenologists is indeed great, keeping Phono- 
graphic Reporters constantly busy in reporting and writ- 
ing out descriptions of characters. Hundreds of young 
men get suggestions in these examinations which reform 
them of bad habits, restore health, save them from crimes, 
and direct them in pursuits for which they are best 
adapted. 

“This Firm is having an extensive influence on the public 
mind, coming in contact with about half a million read- 
ers monthly through their Journals—while their books are 
scattered broadcast throughout the land, and their exami- 
nations numbering thousands upon thousands yearly. Mr. 
D. P Butler, the partner of the Firm, who has the man- 
agement of the Boston Branch Office, was selected some 
twelve years ago by the Fowlers as having the organiza- 
tion for the phrenological enterprise, and his remarkable 
success as a Phrenologist is certainly something in favor 
of their claims in reading character and adaptation to busi- 
ness. Mr. Butler has had every advantage possible to pre- 
pare him for his responsible duties, and he seems to have 
improved them—commencing as a clerk and student, and 
now, at the age of thirty, a partner of this extensive and 
influential House. Those intimately acquainted with this 
Firm state, that Mr. Butler is considered by them to be 
one of the best Practical Phrenologists in America. 

_“The business of this Firm is done upon the cash princi- 
ple, and they are thus enabled to furnish their publications 
at the lowest possible prices. Upon the whole, we believe 
these gentlemen to be engaged in a good cause, and that 
the tremendous influence which they exert, to be of the 
right kind; so believing, we heartily recommend them 
and their cause to our readers and the public generally.” 

[We thank the International for this voluntary com- 
mendation, and shall try to merit the editor’s approval. | 

Not Recrtvep.— Quite a number of “ com- 
plaints” have been made to the publishers by former sub- 
scribers, that they have “ missed” the Journal since the 
June number. They ask an explanation. We give it as 
follows: In every instance, so far, we find on referring to 
our books and their former order, that their subscriptions 
had terminated in June, with the last volume, and as they 
did not renew, of course their names were not entered in 
our new books, consequently the JourNAL has not since 
been mailed to them. It should be remembered that the 
JouRNAL is sent no longer than paid for, 

If it is inconvenient to remit funds once a year, and if the 
reader wishes the Journal continued to his address perma- 
nently, he may remit enough at club rates to pay for it three, 
five, or ten years, if he prefers. The whole amount will be 
duly credited, and the name transferred to new books each 
year, until Journals to the full amount shall have been de- 
livered to him. Tuvs, five copies will be sent one year for 
$4, or one copy five years; ten copies one year for $7, or 
one copy ten years; twenty copies one year for $10, or 
one copy twenty years for the same amount. We have the 
names of many subscribers upon our books which have 
been there from the very commencement of the Jqurnal. 
They request us to consider them “Lire susscripers.” In- 
stead of renewing for a single year, they renew for several 
years at one time. We are very careful to “keep our mail 
books straight,” and to mail the Journal regularly. When 
a number gets lost or miscarried, we are always most happy 
to remail the missing number, providing we have any on 
hand; but we cannot undertake to furnish complete sets, 
when a subscriber fails or omits to renew for months after 
his subscription runs out. Hoping our friends will be as 
prompt themselves as they expect and require us to be, we 
shall never lose sight of our duty to them, nor discontinue 
to send the Journal while it is due. 


PuHRENOLOGY IN Wisconsin.—Prof. Northrop, 
is to lecture on the Science of Phrenology at the Baptist 
Church on Monday and Tuesday evenings next. This isa 
subject of vital importance, and we doubt not every one will 
be wellpaid for the time spent in attending his lectures. 
He is a scientific man, and thoroughly understands the sub- 
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ject of which he treats, and is furnished with a large col- 
lection of busts and diagrams to illustrate his lectures. 
Prof. N. and Lady may be found at the Church during the 
day prepared to give charts and delineations of character, of 
such as may call upon them.—Geneva Wis. Express. 

[We are glad to note the liberality of the Geneva Baptist 
Church, in thus opening its doors and pulpit to scientific 
lectures, We hope the example will be generally followed.] 


—_— 


SEWING MACHINES FoR SEwInG Boots anp SHOES. 
—This machine now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace sur- 
passes any before exhibited, and is the only machine in 
operation, to our knowledge, that sews with a wax thread. 
A spool of thread of from fifty to one hundred yards is 
waxed for this machine in a minute’s time; and the 
machine drives it through four or five thicknesses of hard 
leather, at once drawing the thread firmly and strong. 
Nearly all the sewing for boots and shoes in some of our 
Eastern factories is done by machinery. They do not sew 
on the bottoms yet, but a cement has been prepared that 
is said to answer a better purpose by sticking them on. 
We are not, however, prepared to vouch for the durability 
of the sticking process, 

New Move or Hanaine Winpow-Sasu.—Geo. 
M. Ramsey of this city has made certain improvements in 
hinges for window-sash. Each sash is made in two parts, 
either of which will open like a door; in short, it amounts 
to a double door, But there is another advantage in this 
sash, it may be raised and lowered at pleasure, whether 
open or shut. The hinge is attached to a rolling slide on 
the back of the side bar of the sash—so that it moves up 
and down very easy. 

A New Corn Pranter has been invented by 
A. J, Cox, of Quincey Farm; a description will be given in 
afuture number of the Journal, A patent is applied for 
through Fowler and Wells, Patent Agency Department. 
See advertisement in another column. 


Among the many valuable improvements we 
notice at the fair, we find some inventions which we deem 
utterly valueless. For instance, a bedstead is so conscruct- 
ed as to throw the lazy sleeper upon the floor, provided he 
does not leave his couch at the appointed hour, after due 
notice by an alarm clock, The man who has not sufficient 
energy to arise until thrown out of bed after the proper 
time comes for him to get up, might better be in bed than 
out of it. Such a man is not of sufficient account to call the 
aid of inventors to his rescue, and for this reason we con- 
sider the invention valueless, although it may be ingenious. 

CHANGEABLE CHAIR For Cui~pren.—A chair 
for children is constructed to answer the purpose of a nice 
rocking chair, a high table chair, a crib for very young chil- 
dren, and a cradle. A most useful invention in a country 
so prolific as this. 


—_— 


Matcu-Maxine Macuine.— A most simple, com- 
plete, and efficient match-making machine is exhibited by 
Southurch, Thomas & Co. The matches are friction matches, 
not matrimonial, matrimonial match-making is a more 
complex operation. A man anda boy will make matches 
by the aid of this machine, and turn several boxes per 
minute. We may illustrate this machine and describe its 
operation. Friction matches have become one of the neces- 
saries of life, 


ATMOSPHERIC FEEDER FOR NEWSPAPERS.—Some 
of the newspapers of our city have an atmospheric feeder 
to carry the papers to the press to be printed, and also 
to take them away after they are printed. The idea of 
taking up papers by suction is one of modern date, Each 
paper is taken up separately in this way as effectually as it 
could be by human hand. The most important idea now 
is to get the name of the subscriber upon them and the work 
is complete—and a most rapid completion it is in most of 
our printing establishments, 

Water-Proor Parnt.—In our advertising col- 
umns, our readers will find an announcemen: of a much 
needed article in the way of an Incombustible and Inde- 
structible Water-Proof Paint. Those who have tried it re- 
commend it highly, and we advise all who are in need of 
paints of this description, to give it an examination. 
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Our Three Journals. 
LOW EBS Bu BATES BOR 185.6. 


‘In the ranks with the best, 
On a par with the-cheapest.”’ 





CLUB PRICES.—The following rates have been adopt- 
ed for the New Volumes of Our Torre JourNALs. Sub- 
scriptions for Lirn ILLUSTRATED may commence now, 


PRICE FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, A YEAR. 


Single Copy, . $2 00 | Nine Copies, - $12 00 
Three Copies, 5 00 | Twelve: * . 1500 
Five ss 8 00 | Fifteen “ < 17 00 
Seven “* ‘ 10 00 | Twenty “ 20 00 


FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, HALF A YEAR, 


Single Copy, . - $1 00| Nine Copies, . $6 00 
Three Copies, . . . 250| Twelve “ SAPS 850 
Five ss ot 6 400] Fifteen “ sleet mes 0 
Seven “ 5 00| Twenty “ «alto 00 


AwnoTner Proposrrron.—In order that*Owr friends may 
show their friends just what sort of a paper Lire Inivs- 
TRATED is, we will send it to new subscribers three months, 
in clubs of twenty copies, for twenty-five cents each! 

At these rates we are confident of the co-operation of all 
who are acquainted with the excellence of our paper. We 
rely on the friends of progress to increase its circulation in 
their respective neighborhoods, according to their own esti- 
mate of its merits. We will furnish a good paper, they will 
obtain subscribers. Reader, every one will put in a quar- 
ter on your recommendation. Will you try it? Begin 
now. We wish everybody to have the reading of Lirz 
ILLUSTRATED three months, six months, or a year. 


TERMS OF THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL AND WATER-CURE JOURNALS. 


TERMS BY THE YEAR, 


$1 00 
4 00 


Ten Copies, . .. 
Twenty Copies, . . 


$T 00 
10 00 


Single Copy, 
Five Copies, . .. 
TERMS FOR HALF A YEAR. 


Single Copy, . . $0 50] Ten Copies, . . . 
Five Copies, . . 2 00 | Twenty Copies, . 


$3 50 
5 00 


Agents and co-workers in every neighborhood may now 
form Clubs, and send in as soon as ready. We hope for 
large accessions to our lists,and promise, in return, to fur- 
nish each subscriber a full equivalent for his expenditure. 

Please address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 

AMBROTYPES.—This is the latest improvement 
in the daguerreian art. The picture is taken on fine plate 
glass and permanently secured between two plates of glass; 
is bold, clear, and distinct, not reversed, and will not change 
in any climate, There is an essential difference between 
the ambrotype pictures taken on a single glass and coy- 
ered with black varnish, and those hermetically sealed. 
Cutting, of Boston, has patented the latter process, and 
Messrs. Judson & Co. have the exclusive right to take the 
patent pictures in Newark, N. J. Having seen some fine 
specimens of their work, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending our Newark friends to inspect the pictures taken 
in this manner. 

Wantep, a few skulls of the Esqurmavx In- 
DIANS for our PaRENOLOGICAL CABINETS. We have speci- 
mens of skulls from almost every nation, race, and tribe, 
but lack that of the Esqurwaux. Will some of our whale- 
men or other navigators who go fishing and exploring way 
up in the Arctic regions, bring home a few skulls? They 
may always be found there on the surface of the earth or 
ice in any number unburied, in a state of perfect preserya- 
tion, and be brought away without causing any pain or 
exciting superstitious feelings. 

We have skulls from China, Japan, Egypt, the Fejee 
Islands—Cannibals—Africa, from all parts of Europe, and 
from yarious Indian tribes in North and South America. 
But we want that of an Esquimavx. 


Tue inhabitants of Great Falls, N. H., have 
been afflicted and imposed upon by the pestiferous pres- 
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ence of one wicked pretender named G@éllett. He is going 
about among strangers and “taking in” those who suffer 
themselves to come under his satanic influence. He is 
potent only for evil. Beware of him! 


A NAtourau Kyow-Notstxe.—The editor 
of a little Dexter Gazette printed “away down east,” don’t 
believe in Phrenology. Cause why? we expect he has 
had his head examined, and “ been found wanting.” What 
is the fact, Mr. Dexter Gem? If brains are lacking in 
your cranium, you are not to blame. Then why “snap 
and snarl” so? you can’t help it. You are cunning enough 
to omit putting up your name as editor, and insert the por- 
trait of a woman in the title. We pity your ignorance, 
laugh at your want of sense, but cannot hold you responsi- 
ble for anything. 





SampLe Numbers or Lire ILLustratTep.—Since 
changing the form of Lirz from a four-page folio to a hand- 
some’ eight-page quarto, we have had numerous applica- 
tions for sample numbers. 

Desirous to give all who may wish an opportunity to 
examine the paper, we shall send specimen copies to some 
who are not subscribers, with the hope that the recipient 
may become a subscriber, or induce his friends and neigh- 
bors to join him in a Crus, to commence now, with the 
beginning of anew volume. In its present quarto form it 
may be bound and preserved a lifetime, The instructive 
matter which it contains will be found worthy of a perma- 
nent form. We intend to make Lire ILLUSTRATED one 
of the very best WEEKLY JOURNALS in America, 

The Reflector is too dazzling to be seen ; you 
can see where it ought to be, and where it would be if you 
could see it, but it is too glittering to look upon direct, a 
side glance is sufficient to satisfy any one. It is very large, 
nearly three feet in diameter, and concave. We should 
think it a parabola, with the light, a brilliant one, placed in 
the focus. It is a locomotive lamp, copper, coated on the 
reflecting surface with silver. It is about equal to the best 
glass reflector. 


Mr. Cuartes D. Sumner will please accept 
our warmest thanks for the fine scull of a Stockbridge 
Indian, which he had the goodness to present to us. The 
skull will be placed among many others in our extensive 
Cabinet, for the use of students and the public. 


Parietyes. 


Lapor: A PuystoLocicaL ARGUMENT.—It is 
noticed by students of anatomy that many of the muscles 
which move the joints in the human body act under great 
mechanical disadvantage. They are attached to the bones so 
as to operate obliquely, and apply their force at the short 
end of the lever, near the fulerum. In the case of the 
elbow, for instance, the muscle which moves the joint is 
fastened at one end to the bone of the arm near the shoul_ 
der, and at the other to a bone just below the elbow on the 
inside. The elbow-joint operating as a hinge, the contrac- 
tion of the muscle has the effect to raise the whole of the 
lower arm, with the hand, and sometimes a superadded 
weight, though manifestly at a great loss of power compared 
with what the muscle would have if it were attached to the 
arm farther down, as at the wrist, instead of near the joint to 
be moved. Its operation is the same as if we should attempt 
to shut a door by pulling on a string fastened at the back 
part near its hinges, We could do it; but it would take 
several pounds of power in this situation to be equal to a 
single pound applied on the edge next to the latch. So in 
the case of most of the muscles—some anatomical investi- 
gator has calculated that only one-sixtieth part of their 
power is realized in direct action, the remainder being lost 
in overcoming the disadvantages of their mode of operation. 
We can imagine if this is the case what must be the actual 
strength of the muscular system in a stout man. 

The counterbalancing considerations which led to this 
sacrifice of power in the arrangement of the muscles haye 
reference, undoubtedly, to beauty of form and celerity of 
action, and are much handsomer and swifter than we should 
be if the muscles were so fixed in our various limbs as to 
have the advantage of the long end of the lever. If the 
muscle for lifting the arm and carrying weights extended 
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from the shoulder to the wrist, which would be the most 

economical arrangement with reference simply to power, it 

would make an ungainly looking limb; the delicate inside 

angle of the elbow would be filled with a protuberant mass 

of flesh. On the other hand, the muscle so placed would’ 
require to contract three times as far as it docs now to raise 
the arm, and consequently the action would be much 
slower. : ; 

It is obvious from this inspection of the mechanism of 
the muscular system that we were not constructed princi- 
pally with reference to the exertion of strength, and hence 
arises an argument against the idea that man was made for 
heavy hand labor. If hard, incessant lifting and labor, like 
that which multitudes are now condemned to, was intended 
to be the proper destiny of man, he would have been con- 
structed with more suitable provision for it in the arrange- 
ment of the muscles; the ninety per cent. of power which 
is now given up for the sake of beauty and speed would 
have been saved for strength. Man’s true destiny, on the 
other hand, is to conquer nature by mind, intelligence, a 
good spirit, and social unity, and this will reduce the neces- 
sity of physical labor to the proportion which nature has 
indicated in the adaptation of the muscles, 

SuBJECTS FoR ArtiIstTs.—W hilst speaking of our 
American Art, we must not forget that we have something 
to do with furnishing subjects; and whilst scenery is com- 
paratively little within our control, the human figure is very 
much what we make it, andis monstrously abused. We are 
naturally a remarkably good-looking -people; but we have 
done a great deal to spoil our looks, and it would be a very 
good thing for our Academy of Design to apply to the Su- 
preme Court for a writ of Habeas Corpus, torescue the human 
body from imprisonment and abuse at the hands of our false 
fashions and monstrous dietetics—from the fetters of buck- 
ram and whalebone—from the rum and tobacco which de- 
file and deface so many of our men, and from the slops and 
confectioner’s trash which give dyspepsia and the vapors to 
our women. Let us have a free and fair physical develop- 
ment, as the basis of a noble, intellectual, and social life— 
let us also be willing to be true to humanity in our own way, 
without aping every European folly, and who will doubt 
that a new day of beautiful taste and artistic genius will 
dawn upon us?—[Dr. Osgood, 

LisTENING To Evin Revorr.—The longer I live, 
the more I feel the importance of adhering to the rules I 
have laid down for myself in such matters, 

1. To hear as little as possible of whatever is to the pre- 
judice of others. 

2. To believe nothing of the kind till I am absolutely 
forced to it. 

8. Neyer drink in the spirit of one who circulates an ill 
report. 

_4, Always to moderate as far as I can the unkindness 
which is expressed towards ot}.ers. 

5, Always to believe, that if the other side were heard, a 
very different account would be given of the matter.—[ Old 
Author. 


TrorH.—To gain truth, which is the object of 
the understanding, I must seek it disinterestedly. I must 
choose to receive the truth, no matter how it bears on my- 
self, I must follow it, no matter where it leads, what inter- 
est it opposes, to what persecution or loss it lays me open, 
from what party it severs me, or to what party it allies. 
Without this fairness of mind, which is only another phrase 
for disinterested love of truth, great native powers of under- 
standing are led astray, genius runs wild, the light within us 
becomes darkness, see 

TOWNSEND THE Murprerer.— Buffalo, Sept. 14th, 
1855.—Messrs. FowLer AnD Wetts: I clip the following 
notice from The Buffalo Express, and would like to have 
your explanation of that peculiar feature of his ears standing 
out from the side of his head. Yours, &c., W. D. Rroror, 

“TOWNSEND THE MuRDERER.—It was rumored, a day or 
two since, that this notorious scapegrace has been arrested; 
but the rumor, to the regret of all, has resolved itself into 
thin air. The Brandford Herald furnishes a minute de- 
scription of him which we copy, for the sake, if possible, of 
Sete ends of justice : ‘ 

“* He is about five feet seven inches in height, dark com- 
plexion, black eyes and hair, sharp features, prominent jaw 


bones, tapering very much towards the chin; aquiline nose, 
upper part of the face very hollow; rather pleasing counte- 


nance. He avoids company, seldom conversing with any 
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one. In walking, he appears to be always in a studious 
mood, having his eyes fixed on the ground, his hands in his 
pantaloons pockets, and occasionally stops as though unde- 
cided in his movements. He is spare built, but well made, 
haying very broad shoulders, He is a proficient on the vio- 
lin and banjo, haying travelled for some time with a circus 
company. He has never been addicted to liquor. When in 
any place of public resort, he generally selects a secluded 
place, sitting with his eyes,fixed on the ground. He has no 
scar of any kind on his face. His ears are very large and 
stand out from the side of his head in a remarkable manner, 

“ «The reward is $1,000, and as we have said, whoever is 
fortunate enough to catch him, will be entitled to the thanks 
of the people of Upper Canada in the bargain.’” 

[It is one of the evidences of very large Destructiveness. 
We presume his Self-Esteem was small. Phrenological ex- 
amination would reveal his true character. If a likeness 
can be sent us, we will give it a place the Journal, to- 
gether with afdescription.—En’s. ] 

A TriputTe To PHRENoLoGy.—In a sermon lately 
preached by Rey. Henry Warp Brrcuer to the people of 
his charge, the following interesting passage occurs: 

**And I may say here, what I never said before in the pul- 
pit —that the views of the human mind, as they are revealed 
by phrenology, are those views which have underlaid my 
whole ministry ; and if I have had any success in bringing 
the truths of the Gospel to bear practically upon the minds 
of men - any success in the vigorous application of truths to 
the wants of the human soul, where they are most needed— 
I owe it to the clearness which I have gained from this sci- 
ence. And I could not ask for the members of my family 
nor of a church, any better preparation for religious indoctri- 
nation, than to put them in possession of such a practical 
knowledge of the human soul as is given by PHRENOLOGY.” 

[Mz. Brzoner has been a close observer of this interesting 
science, for more than twenty years, While he was a stu- 
dent in Amherst College, Spurtzunr first visited America, 
at which time Mr. Brrcuer procured and studied the stand- 
ard works on the subject, and became a thorough convert 
to the truth of its claims. He has, therefore, an opinion 
founded on absolute knowledge, Observation, Faort, and 
PHILOSOPHY. ] 

Troe Epucation.—The object of all true edu- 
cation is to yitalize knowledge. Some teachers instruct 
their scholars very thoroughly, who never educate them at 
all. They teach them to commit the rules of their arith- 
metic or grammar by heart, but never lead them to compre- 
hend a single principle; make them learn the names of 
thousands of places, without giving them any idea of geog- 
raphy. i 

Smoxine ARSENIC wiTH ToBacco.—M. de Mon- 
tigny, French Consul in China, states that the inhabitants of 
the North of China mix arsenic with their tobacco, which 
they smoke in their small pipes. “This custom is peculiar 
to the provinces of Ho-Nou, and Het-Chouen, and Chan- 
Tou. The apostolic vicars of Mantchooria and Corea, who 
have lived long at Seao-Tou, have informed me that the 
population of this vast country smoke with relish the gar- 
licky vapors of this pernicious drug. The employment of 
arseniated tobacco is so prevalent in that region, that they 
found it impossible to procure it free from all poisonous ad- 
mixture. They were obliged to send to the central prov- 
inces for that which they smoked. The bishops wkom I 
haye cited, have likewise informed me that the arsenic 
smokers were beautifully plump, that their lungs worked 
like blacksmith’s bellows, and that they were, moreover, as 
red as cherubims; for it is only the Southern Chinese who 
have the saffron complexion, which is attributed to the 
whole race.”"—Jowr, ds Chimie. 


—— 


Aw Inceniovus Invention.—An inventive ge- 
nius, desirous of promoting the domestic rearing of hens, 
has invented a contrivance to keep them from scratching up 
the garden. It is a small instrument, somewhat resembling 
avery long spur, attached to the hind part of a hen’s leg. 
The instrument is so arranged, that when the hen is about 


to scratch the earth, the spur catches in the ground before , 


her foot has fairly descended, and obliges her to bring the 
foot down quietly and harmlessly a little in front of the 
place which she has aimed at. The hen thereupon tries the 
other foot, with a like result, She keeps on trying, and be- 
fore she is aware of it, the machine has walked her right 
out of the garden! This will just be the thing when the 
hen fever returns, 


Ourrovs Cunesn Proverns—On ConTENTMENT. 
—The ripest fruit often grows on the roughest wall. 
It is the small wheels of the carriage that come in first. 
The man who holds the ladder at the bottom is frequently 
of more service than he who is stationed at the top of it. 
Contentment is to the mind wHat a frame is to a cucum- 
ber—sunning it, and lifting it, even from a dunghill. 
The turtle, though brought in at the area-gate, takes the 
head of the table. 
Better be the cat ina philanthropist’s family than a mut- 
ton pie at a king’s banquet, 
The Learned Pig didn’t learn its letters in a day, 
GramMar.—We lately met a grammarian, who 
had just made a tour through the mines, conjugating, or, 
rather, cogitating thus: “Positive, mine; comparative, 
miner; superlative, minus !” 


A JOKE AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


The Yankee Blade gets off the following story :— 


Tue PuReNoLogist Posrp.—An itinerant phrenologist 
was passing through one of our New England villages, stop- 
ping at each house he passed, in hopes of making his scien- 
tific acquirements the means of putting a stray quarter into 
® pocket-book which was far from being plethoric. 

Among others, he stopped at a rustic farm-house, the 
proprietor of which was busily engaged in the backyard, in 
splitting up wood for consumption in the approaching win- 
ter, 

The old farmer did not take much notice of our phrenolo- 
gist, who, after watching the axe ascend and descend a few 
times, ventured to broach the object of his visit, by say- 
ing— 

“Sir, [am a phrenologist. Would you like to have me 
examine the heads of your children? I will do it cheap?” 

“ Wall,” said the farmer, pausing between two strokes, “I 
tayther guess they don't need it. The old woman combs 
em with a fine-tooth comb, once a week |” 

The phrenologist casts look of mingled pity and con- 
tempt upon the man who had so misunderstood the nature 
of the science which he professed, and went on his way, a 
sadder, but not a richer man, 


[We hardly know which to admire niost, the verdant im- 
pudence of the young Professor, or the stupid indifference 
of the Bushwhacker.] 

Tue Fruir Trape.—Some thirty vessels are 
engaged in the fruit trade between New Yerk and the West 
Indies. A much larger trade in fruits is carried on with 
ports in the Mediterranean, which supply annually some- 
thing like seventy or eighty cargoes—principally oranges. 
The West India importations of last year are estimated as 
follows :— 

Seventy-five thousand bunches of bananas from Baracoa 
sold here at from $1 25 to $1 50 per bunch—$93,750 to 
$112,500; 2,000,000 Baracoa cocoa-nuts sold at from $25 to 
$30 per hundred—$500,000 to $600,000 ; 20 cargoes of pine- 
apples from Matanzas and Havana averaging 80,000 dozen 
per cargo, sold at from $8 to $12 per 100—$128,000 to $192,- 
000; 20,000 dozen St. Bart. pines, sold at from $7 50 to $8 
per 100—$18,000 to $9,000; 200,000 dozen from the Bahama 
Islands—$15,000 to $16,000; 10 cargoes of Havana oranges 
averaging 950,000, at 3 cents each—$10,500, have been re- 
ceived thus far the present season, the crop being more 
abundant than at any time during the last fifteen years, 
West India oranges arrive in October, and are most abun- 
dant in January and February. Bananas and pineapples 
begin to arrive about the first of April, and are most plenti- 
ful during the succeeding three months. Cocoa-nuts arrive 
all the year round. Mediterranean oranges, which come in 
boxes, and are most extensively shipped to different parts 
of the United States, begin to be received in January, but 
not extensively until April or May. 

The above list comprises but few of the foreign fruits im- 
ported—and these only from the West Indies. A few min- 
utes’ calculation will show the sum paid for the articles enu- 
merated in the list amount to not less than $850,000. The 
total amount paid for foreign fruit last year was not less 
than $20,000,000. 

Our exports are comparatively trifling. With the very 
best soil and climate in the world for growing fruit, embrac- 
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| ing twenty-three degrees of latitude, we pay out annually 


to foreign countries cash enough to stock a Territory with 
the choicest varieties of fruit trees. Besides, fruit grown in 
our own soil and climate is better adapted to our people, 
and far more healthful than that which is imported from 
other climates.—Life Illustrated. * 


—_— 


New Gripiron.—Among the many curiosities 
and improvements at the Fair of the American Institute, 
may be seen in operation Robinson's dow'le-acting, down- 
ward draught Gridiron, or Broiling Apparatus, an 
unquestionable improvement, being so constructed as 
to bring the heat of a wood or coal stove into direct 
contact with the meat, without a particle of smoke 
or blaze. By this Apparatus, the natural flavor of the 
meat is preserved; being cooked in its own juices, in- 
stead of grease or butter, which saturates the meat, and de- 
stroys its flavor. All the gravy that may exude from the 
meat is sayed and cooked, without being burned or over- 
heated. All that bespattering of burned fat, and those greasy 
fumes'in the room, incident to the old gridiron or fry pro- 
cess, are entirely obviated. 

It is established beyond question that broiled mea's are 
more nutritious and easier of digestion than when fried, and 
if people will eat meat, it behooves them to see that it is not 
rendered more deleterious in cooking. Those who still cling 
to their flesh-pots, are recommended to examine this inyen- 
tion at No 520 Broadway. 

ADVERTISING.—In one of the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, says the New Bedford Mercury, we find the most 
comprehensive and satisfactory exposition of the philosophy 
of advertising that ever was, or could be written, viz. : 

“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is 
rs withholdeth more than is meet, but it lendeth to pov- 
erty. 


And the words of Paul to the Corinthians aptly express 
the same idea: 


“He which soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; 
aud he which soweth bountifully shall reap also bounti- 
ully.” 


[All very well ; but what particular advertising medium 
or paper did Solomon or Paul refer to? Was it not an 
agricultural comparison which those sages wished to 
impress ?] 


How Ovr Bopres are Mant Up.—The follow- 
ing is a forcible illustration of the way we supply the natural 
waste of the body: 

“Tet it be remembered that, to take food is to make 
man. Eating is the process by which the noblest of ter- 
restrial fabrics is constantly repaired. All our limbs and 
organs have been picked up from our plates. We have 
been served up at table many times over. Every individual 
is literally a mass of vivified viands; he is an epitome of 
innumerable meals; he has dined upon himself, supped 
upon himself, and in fact—paradoxical as it may appear— 
has again and again leaped down his own throat.”"—Bujalo 
Christian Advocate, 

[How important, then, that we renew our bodies with 
the very best material. Should it be formed of fish-flesh 
and fowl? tea, coffee, and tobacco? or, should it be com- 
posed of delicious fruits? wheat, corn, rye, barley, rice, and 
ripe vegetables? The subject is worthy of some attention. 
See Smith’s Fruirs anp Farrnaces, with notes by Dr. 
TRALL, published at this office, for a complete elucidation 


.of this important subject. 





ConceaLeD Weapons.—A law against con- 
cealed weapons has just been passed by the Legislature of 
Louisiana. The first section declares that whoever shall 
carry @ Weapon or weapons concealed on or about his per- 
Son, such as pistols, bowie-knives, dirks, or any other dan- 
gerous weapon, shall be liable to prosecution by indictment, 
and en conviction, for the first offence shall be fined not 
less than two hundred and fifty dollars, nor more than five 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment for one month; and for 
the second offence not less than five hundred dollars nor 
more than one thousand dollars, or imprisonment in the 
parish prison at the discretion of the court, not to exceed 
three months. 

[Will not all the other States follow this example? 
There would be less “ shocking murders” to be recorded in 
allthe papers. We think it cowardly, and disgraceful, to 
be thus armed, in a civilized and Christian community. 
Let us have the law against “concealed weapons.” Who 


will take the necessary steps ?] 
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Aturrtisements. 


A xtiuiTEep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, oD the following terms: 





Fora full pag@bne month, . «6 « $7500 
For one column, one month, ° . 20 00 
Fo? a half column, one month, ° ° 12 00 
For acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





MayuHew’s Practical Boox-KEEP- 


ING, BY SINGLE AND Dovusia Entry, with a set 
of Account Books to be used by the Learner in 
writing up the Examples for Practice con- 
tained in the Book-Keeping, and a Key for 
Teachers, containing their Solution, ByIna May- 
HEW, 4.M., Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Michigan, author of a Treatise on Popular Edu- 
cation, &c, 





The Pubiishers would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of Teachers, School Officers, aud the friends of 
Education generally, to this work, which has been 
strongly recommended by the principal Book- 


keepers of extensive Business Houses in New 
York; by the Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the City and County of New Yoik; by the trin- 
clpal of the New York Free Academy ; by the Prin- 
cipals of the Public Schools generally, and of allthe 
Ward Schools in the City and County of New York; 
by the Principals of ali the Public Schools of the 
Cities of Brooklyn and Willlamsburgh, and by the 
Teachers generally of other Schools, both public 
and private, to whose knowledge it has been 
brought, 

Such unanimity and strength of testimony, in- 
cluding the Priucipals of ali the Public Schools of 
these three cities, is unprecedented; and still this 
work has been reeeived with equal lavor wherever 
it has become known, having been introduced into 
the schools ofa large number of cities and towns in 
every part of the Uaited States within the brief 
space ef three months from its publication, includ- 
ing several female colleges in as many different 
States, the high schools of a large number ot cities, 
and an almost incredible number of academies and 
common schools scattered through the fifteenStates. 
It will be observed, aluo, that teachers who have 
tested this work in the school room, bear the 
strongest and most cordial testimony in its favor, 


TESTIMONIALS FROM PRACTICAL EDUCATORS, 

‘(Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is better 
adapted, in my judgment, to the ordinary business 
ofthe great majority of the peogle of our country 
than any treatise that has hitherto been used. * * 
* I feel greatly disposed to favorits use,’’—JosEPH 
Mok ken, Superintendent Com. Schools, City and 
Couuty of N. Y. 

‘“'Phis is the only really practical system of ele- 
mentary Book-keeping that has fallen under my 
observation, It is brief, lucid, and comprehensive, 
and contains, under a variety of forms, all the 
general principles required to be Known in record- 
ing ordinary mercantile transactions, Its exten- 
sive Introduction into schools, will,in my opinion, 
confer a great blessing on popular education,’’—K. 
L. Avery, Principal Ward School No. 27, N. Y. 
(Concurred in by twenty other Principals.) 

‘*T fully concur in the testimony of Mr, E. L. 
Avery ; and, inaddition, I would state that I intro- 
duced the work into my Evening School about the 
middle ef the late term. My pupils were delighted 
with it, and made more rapid progress in it than 
in any book Iever used. They liked the book be- 
cause they understood it. Indeed, so little assist- 
ance did even the least advanced of my pupils re- 
quire that I deem the work truly entitled to be 
called ‘ Book-keeping without a Master.’’”’—Wm. 
P. Moss, Jr., Priucipal Ward School No, 27, N. Y. 
(Concurred in by other Principals.) 

“« Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is a capital 
work. It is well fitted for use in our Common 
Schoolsin New York, and I cordially recommend its 
introduction both here and elsewhere,’’—THOMAS 
K. Foutkk, Principal Ward School No, 15, N, ¥. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“This is a plain, brief treatise, by the late able 
Superintenent of Public Instruction in Michigan, 
whole labors in another department of education 
have given him an eminent position among the 
friends of popniar improvement inthiscountry. It 
is not a mere compilation, but presents several 
original features of greai value. By its perfect 
clearness ofexpression, its admirable arrangément, 
and the multiplicity of examples by which its the- 
oretic principles areillustrated, it is well adapted 
to common use, No work on the subject, that we 
have seen, can be more safely recommended to 
farmers and mechanics, as exactly suited to their 
wants.”—Nrw YorK TRIBUNE, 

Price 42 cen‘s. 

Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers, 

Noy 2t b No. 60 John st,, New York. 





Srravss’s Lire or Jesus, Critically 


Examined. Elegant 8yo, 901 pp. Steel Por- 
trait. $3 50. 


COMBRE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Second Edi- 
tion. Steel Portrait. Elegant 8vo, pp 838. $3. 
“The greatest work of our century.’’—LEWwEs. 

FUERBACH’S ESSENCE OF CURISIIANITY. 
12mo. pp. 442, $1 25. 

GREG'S CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Its Founda- 
tion and Superstructure. 12mo. $1 25. 

HOWIYT’S HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT IN ALL 
AGES AND NATIONS. i2mo. 78 cents. 

BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON, or, Ten Days’ En- 
tertainment, Beautiful 12mo, pp. 600, with 18 
Steel Engravings. Orderfrom 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 











THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER TWO MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF SELECTED e 


PRAIRIE, FARM AND WOOD LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF 40 ACRES AND UPWARD, 
To suit purchasers, on long credits and at 
low rates of interest. 

They were granted by the Government to 
encourage the building of this Railroad, which 
runs from the extreme north to the extreme 
south of the State of Illinois. It passes from end to 
end, throughthe richest and most fertile Prairies 
of the State, dotted here and there with magnifi- 
cent Oak Groves, The recent opening of nearly 
600 miles of this road throws open the lands for cul- 
tivation. They are scattered from one to fifteen 
miles on each side of it, through the entire length. 

The soilia a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, is gently rolling, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for grazing cattle and sheep, and the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, Indian coin, &c. 

The first crop of Indian corn planted on the new- 
ly broken prairie usually pays the cost of ploughing 
and sometimes fencing. Wheat sown on new- 
turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. One 
man with a plough and two yoke of oxen will break 
one and a halfto two acres per day. Contractscan 
be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at 
$2 to $2 50 per acre, By judicious management 
farms may be broken and fenced the first, and un- 
der a high state of cultivation the second year. 

The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois, 
over high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle 
States, is known to be much more than sufficient to 
pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market, The rapid increase and growth of flourish- 
ing towns and villages along the line of this road 
afford a growing home demand for farm produce. 

Coal and wood are delivered along the road at 
different poin's, at from $1 50 to $4 the cord or ton. 

Parties having in view Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Minnesota for their future homes should take 
into consideration, that the country west of the 
Mississippi is destitute of railroads ; that the con- 
veniences of transporting grain and produce from 
farms on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
direct to the great Eastern market, is sufficient of 
itself to pay the investment at from $10 to $15 per 
acre higher than in government lands inIowa. In 
other words, that {t costs 80 much more to get pro- 
duce from the interior of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi to the Eastern market, that the farmer will find it 
much more profitable to locate on the line of this rail- 


road. 
PRICK AND TERMS OF PAYMENT, 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to loca- 
tion, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made 
during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money 
to be paid in five annual instalments—the first to become 
due in two years from date of contract, the others annu- 
ally thereafier, The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from date of contract, 

By the 22d section of the Act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved 10th February, 1851, these lands are free from 
taxation until they are paid for, and a deed of convey- 
ance granted to the purchaser, 


INTEREST WILL BE €HARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, 


Asa security for the performance of the contract, the 
first two years’ interest must be paid in advance, 
but it must be understood that one tenth of the land 
purchased sha]! yearly be brought under cultivation. 
Longer credits at six per cent, per annum may be nego- 
tiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from 
the credit price will be deducted for cash, in which case 
the Company’s Construction Bonds will be received as 
cash, : 

It is believed that the price, long credit and low rates 
of interest charged for these lands, will enable a man 


with a few hundred dollars in cash, and ordinary indus 
try, to make himself independent before all the pur- 
chase money becomes due, In the mean time the rapid 
settlement of the country will probably have increased 
their value four or fivefold. When required, an experi- 
enced person will accompany applicants, to give infor- 
mation and aid in selecting lands. 

Large Plats, showing the precise location of the 
Lands throughout the State, may be seen at the office. 
Small pocket Plats, as a guide to any part of the Com- 
pany’s Lands, and pamphlets containing interesting in- 
formation, accompauied by numerous letters from re- 
spectable farmers throughout the State, may be had on 
application at the office of the Company, No. 52 Michi- 
gan-av., Chicago. 


CHARLES M. DU PUY, Jr., 
Oct. 6t. 








Land Agent Central Railroad Oo. : 
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| SMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


T es of Geographies, by Roswell C. 
Smith, consists of 


Smita’s Primary GEOGRAPBY ; or, First Book, 
Smirz’s QuaRtTO GEOGRAPHY ; 01, Second Book. 
SmirH’s GkoGRAPay aND ATLAS; or, THIRD Book, 
which includes both Modern and Ancient Geography. 
This series of Geographical Works is believed by the 
publishers to be far superior in the most important fea- 
tures to any others now before the public ;—in the ad- 
mirable definitions here given of Geographical terms; 
in the clearness, brevity, and explicitness of the de- 
scriptive parts of the series; in the excellent and 
highly attractive questions and answers; and in the 
great amount of valuable instruction which is herein 
imparted by a system of emblems, abbreviations, steam- 
boats, crosses, &c., on the face of the maps, which serve 
to make a striking and Jasting impression upon the 
memory. The study of this series of bocks is fourd to 
be always pleasing, because they are so readily under- 
stood by the learner; and it is the united testimony of 
eminent teachers, that pupils who bave used SMITH’S 
GEOGRAPHIES always answer well in public examina- 
tions, The publishers are confident, knowing the reaults 
of frequent experiments, that a class of scholurs using 
these works will acquire, in a given time, a marked in- 
crease of proficiency over those whose studies in Geog- 
raphy have been pursued according to the unsatisfactory 
plans of various other text books. This is the highest 
test of a school book, and to this SMITH’S GEOGRA- 
PHIES have been subjected repeatedly and successfully. 
Published by DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
Oct. 2t b No. 60 John st., N. Y. 


In Press: 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION 


OF SACRED MUSIC, 


Edited by E. IVES, Jr., W. ALPERS, and H, C. 
Timm.—The publishers have in press a new 
edition of this standard collection of Sacred Music, and 
will shortly offer the work to the public greatly en- 
hanced in value. More than fifty pages of edditiona) 


Music will be given, and the general arrangement of 
the book greatlyimproved. It will contain themes 
now first arranged from the instrumental compositions 
of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart ard other eminent com- 
osers ; together witha great number of original Tunes, 
bante, and Anthems—the whole harmonized in four 
parts, with an accompanisment for the Organ, adapted 
also for the Piano-Forte. Eminent critics have pro- 
novneed the music contained in this work to be the most 
excellent ever produced in this country. To more than 
two hundred epacious pages of music the editors have 
prefixed their admirable “Method ofInstruction,’? which 
ignores the plan of sol-faing by mutation, and subsati- 
tutes @ readier mode of acquiring the art of reading mu- 
sic. This new and enlarged edition will be invaluable 
to church choirs; while all who are desirous of possess- 
ing a collection of sacred music that shall be sacred not 
merely in name, will find this beautiful volume a treas- 
ury of delightful compositions which cannot fail to 
lease the taste, and elevate and inspire the thought. 
tare quarto volume, Price $1 50. 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers, 
Oct. 2tb. No. 60 John st., New York, 





Just Published. 
‘“‘ TowER’s GRAMMAR OF CoMPOSI- 


TION; OR, GRADUAL EXERCISES IN WRITING THE 
EnGuisH LANGUAGE.” 

This takes hitherto unoccupied ground, and 
consists mostly of Exercises in Grammatical 
forms, being a practical application of the princi- 
ples of grammar on a new plan to establish th® 


habit of writing correctly. After this habit is 
fixed, the next important step in Composition is 
Arrangement, This is taught in a manner entire- 
ly new, giving but one process at a time, so sim- 
plifying the work as so render essential aid to the 
teacher in establishing a correct systematic meth- 
od of thinking and writing. Price 62}, cents. 
Published by 

DANIEL BURGESS & Co., No. 60 John st., N.Y. 





[From the New York Observer.] 

‘The plan and execution of this little book are 
admirable. It is designed for the young learner, as 
an introduction into the art of ‘writing composi- 
tions,’ and does not deal in rules—which generally 
serve only to burden the memory with a useless 
weight—but begins at once with entertaining ex- 
amples and exercises. There is a better way of 
learning than by heart—it is learning by practice ; 
and this is the mode of teaching which the experi- 
enced authors of this volume propose. We give no 
new book a warmer welcome than one which is fit- 
ted for the use of children, and designed to lessen 
their early difficulties in the way of acquiring 
knowledge. ‘Going to school’ is often an irksome 
thought, even to the intelligent scholar ; and any 
successful attempt to lighten the load of little 
learners, is worthy of a word of commendation, 
This is a well-aimed and well-executed book, and 
we doubt not will be highly useful in the sphere 
for which it is adapted.”’ 

Copies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 

Nov 2tb 





MisTAKES oF Darmty OccurRENCE.— 


SPEAKING, WRITING AND PRONUNCIATION CoR- 
RECTED.—A Pamphlet of 88 pages, which points 
out all the vulgarisms which are constantly used 
in conversation and writing, and shows the proper 


words and conversation to beused, This isa valu- 
able book for persons who wish to refine the con- 
versation, as by a very little study of it thev will 
become as correct talkers as the best educated per- 
sons. Price 25 cents, Sent by mail, postage paid, 
Addvess the Publishers, 
DANIEL BURGESS & Co., No. 70 John st., N.Y. 
Nov 2% b 


[Nov., 


a 


New York Centrat CoLttEge.— 


This Institution is now in a prosperous con- 
dition. It has a Collegiate and Academic De- 
partment, in both of which the courses of study 
are elevated and profitable. { 


It is entirely unsectarian, and by surrounding 
all, rich and poor, black and white, male and fe- 
male, with equal facilities, stands opposed to the 
spirit of caste in all its phases, “Character, not 
color, circumstances, or sex, is the basis of respect, 

Labor is regarded as eminent y honorable, and is 
furnished to students to as great an extent as pos- 
sible. Those availing themselves of this privilege, 
can acquire an education with comparatively littie 
expense, 

This Institution is located at McGrawville, Cort- 
land Co., N. Y. 

On the afternoon of Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday preceding the commencement of each Term, 
carriages will be at Cortland to convey studenis to 
McGrawville, free of charge. 

The Winter Term commences Thursday, Dec. 
18th, and conlinues thirteen weeks. 

Inquiries concerning the character and advan- 
tages of the Institution should be addressed to 
Leonard G. Calkins, President. 

P. 8.—To accommodate those who wish their 
sons under his immediate cure, President Calkins 
will take a number of students into his own house, 
and furnish board, fuel, lights, room and tuition 
for one hundred and fifty dollars per year. Nov. 





FowLer AND WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 


with our already extensive business, a depart 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per_ 
taining to PATENTS, or PATENTED INVENTIONS- 
either in the Unirep Statzs or Forrran Coun- 


TRIES 

Adyice in cases of Reissues, Extensions of Pat- 
ents, conflicting claims and rejected applications, 
will be freely given in answer to letters stating 
the circumstances of the case, 

Those trusting their business with this Office are 
assured that it will be conducted with cary and 
PROMPTNESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions 
are patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay 
the answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 
to FowLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications-should be addressed, 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention. Nov. 





INVENTORS AND 
OWNERS OF PATENTS 
Are informed that we are prepared 


to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SaLE OF PaTENT 
Ricuts for all New INventTIONS and Improvy_ 
xueENts of practical utility; or for the introduc- 
tion of such articles, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public. 
Ouradvertising facilities in connection with our 
Journals aud other publications—facilities which 
extend to all classes of mechanics and business 


men—enable us to represent these Improvements 
to Progressiveand Energetic men throughout our 
country. 
Terms may be settled by communications with 
parties inte.ested. * 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS. 
Noy. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


LECTURES. 


The subscriber having purchased 


the most splendid and extensive Lecturing 
Apparatus in the world, comprising the best 
freuch Muuiking, SkKelcions, mvdeis vl all paris of we 
buman system, and extensive specimens of morbid an- 
atomy of all kinds of diseases, with over fifteen hun- 
dred superior paintings and drawings, brilliantly illus- 
trating in life-jike colors, every part of the system and 
characters of life-—all of which have recently been im- 
ported from Paris—is prepared from a long experience 
im public lecturing, to give courses of Scientific, Useful 
and Amusing Lectures on the laws of Health and Pui- 
LOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

Literary Societies and others wishing for his services. 
will be attended to by addressing him at Lockport, Ni- 
agara Co., N.Y. H. KNAPP, M. D, 

Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 1 1855. Oct. tb 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Fatt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 


ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 
run as follows :—Ffor Albany and Troy, Express Train, 
6 A.M., connecting with Northern and Western Trains; 
Mail Train, 9 A.m.; Through Way Train, 12 M.; Ex- 
press Train 5 pM. For Hudson,4 P.M. For Pough- 
keepsie :—Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 1 P.m.; 
For Peekskill: —7 a.m.and 6:30 p.m. For Sing Sing :— 
8.30 and 8:30 P.m. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 10:15, a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudson Trains stop at all the Way Stations. Paseen- 
gers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, and Thirty- 
firat streets. SUNDAY MAIL TRAINS at 5 P.m., from 
Canal street for Albany, stopping at all Mail Stations, 
M. L, SYKES, Jx., Superintendent, 
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PATENT ELASTIC WATER-PROOF ROOF COATING AND PAINT, 


A new discovery, cheap and Indestructible, Impervious to Water, Incom- 


bustible, Plastic, and possessing almost Imperishable qualities. 


Ph isno ASPHALTUM, TAR or PITCH in this COMPOSITION, and it will not affect the quality of 
WARRANTED not to CRACK or SCALE; possessing, by its Elasticity, every property necessary to conform 


to the metal or other article on which it is applied, a unif 
EXTREMES of heat and eld mony h it is app uniform and unchangeable body, without regard to the 


A sees | of this article can be applied on CANVAS, forming a roof more durable than TIN, and at one half 
the cost. desirable feature in this valuable coating i is, that it can be applied to old and RUST-EATEN 


METAL ROOFS, and render them perfectly impervious to wate dasd 
one coat being equal to S1X COATS. of ordilary paint Bt ae ne TIN ee 


THE ELASTIC WATER-PROOF PAINT. : 


THIS PAINT possesses all the qualities of durability and el sticity, and is superior to any article yet dis- 


covered for all painting exposed to the elements, and can be applied on ME WwW 
equal facility to any Paint in use, at much less cost. caries Ta TC ey AS eae 


It can be varied in all the dark shades of color, and is without doubt the best articl di fi 
ainting, such as SHIPS USE, IRON VESSELS, OUTSIDE IRON OR WOODWORK. and Gnsel tensile ae 
rg des SHIPS’ BOTTOMS, STEAMBOAT SMOK®- PIPES, or other work constantly exposed to the action of 
e water. 
poate the above pcan: Sg be rig tie Se oe shorsest notice under the immediate supervision of the 
anufacturers ; or can be obtained, with directions for use, in any quantit: t - 
ble size. For further Partienlars. Samnles. or Orders. address oes Pe ee 


DICKINSON & DUMONT, 100 Water ores NN. Xe 





A Beautiful Almanac to Give Away! 
Poor Ricwarp For 1856 ;—Being 


a Complete Almanac for the whole United 
States, and containing, besides full and ample 
calendars for all the States, Twenty Spirited 
Engrayings, illustrating the Maxims and Say- 
ings of Poor Richard ‘Dr. Franklin, The Pic- 
tures are printed on superfine hot-pressed 
Raper, and go to illustrate the following pithy 
axims: 


1, Plough deep while the sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have Grain to sell ana to keep rt ¥ 


2. Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, anda great deal 
more saucy, 


5. Silks, Satins, Scarlets and Velvets, put out the 
kitchen fire, 


4, Diligeuce is the Mother of Good Luck, 


5. Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, 
and supped with Infamy. 


6. or Ree and Improvidence end at the Prison 
oor. 


1. ngs roi to build two Chimneys than keep one in 
ue. 


Important to Schools and Academies, 


Just Published by A. Rannuy, No. 


195 Broadway, Johnson’s Great Work for 
Schools, being a Series of ten large PHILO- 
SOPHICAL CHARTS, Each 34 by 51 inches, 
neatly Mounted and Colored, accompanied by an 
Explanatory Key. Designed for the useof Schools 
and Academies, Price with Key, $15 per set. 

This work in its plan and arrangement is entirely 
new, embracing, besides several original illustra- 


tions, all the essential Diagrams contained in the 
popu ar and commonly used Text-Books upon this 
branch of Education, numbering about 300 Draw- 
ings illustrative of all the great vutline principles 
of Natural Sciences, as generally taught in Schools 
and Academies. 

The Oharts are accompanied with a Key of Expla- 
nation designating the several Diagrams, showing 
what eachiilustrate, and in most instances eiv- 
ing in brief the essential explanation, 

The key and Charts are not intended to take the 
place of a regular text book, but to accompany such 
—to ald the instructor in teaching and the pupilin 



















































10, wee maintains one Vice would bring up two Chil- 
ren, 


11, He that goes a Borrowing goes a Sorrowing. 
12. Rather go to bed supperless than rise in Debt. 
13. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, 


14. A life of Leisure and a life of Laziness are two differ- 
ent things, 


15. Creditors have better Memories than Debtors, 
16. Three Removes are as bad as a Fire, 
11. The Rolling Stone Gathers no Moss. 


19. If you would have your busivess done, go!—if not, 
send! 


19. It is foolish to lay out Money in the purchase of Re- 
pentance, 


20. Buy what thou need’st not, and thou shalt sell thy- 
necessaries, 


This Almanac is a book of 32 pages, elegantly 
printed, and put up in a delica’e Pink Ilustrated 
Cover, suited to the centre-table. It is no catch- 
penny affair, but a really pretty and entertaining 
Book of Pictures. Aswe printed it for our custom- 
ers, we hereby offer to giveit away to anybody who 
asks foracopy. If you desire a copy to be sent by 
mail post-paid, please send a3 cent stamp to pre- 
pay the postage—or eight stamps will prepay post- 
age on a dozen copies, if you want somany. If it 
is ordered to be sent without our prepaying post- 
age, we will send it for nothing. Direct your or- 
ders to B. H. DAY, 48 Beekman street, New York, 





New Edition, Revised and Improved. 


Tur PHonoGRAPHIC TEACHER: Be- 
ing an inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended asa school book and to afford com- 
plete instruction to those who have not the as- 
sistance of an oral teacher. By E, WEBSTER. 
Mr. Webster was one of the earliest and best 
teachers of Phonographic reporting in Amer- 
ica. His pupils were among the first to finda 
seat on the floor of Congress as Reporters. 
This work is designed to embody the author’s 
experience as a teacher, and to enable the 
learner to begin with the Elements and rise to 
be acomplete phonographic writer in the cor 
responding style. This Edition has been thor_ 
oughly revised by Andrew J. Graham, editor 
of the Universal Phonographer, under the di- 
rection of the American Writing and Printing 
Reform Association, and contains all the lates, 
improvements in Phonography, and may be 
relied on as the very best work on the subject 
extant. 

We will send the Teacher, post-paid by mai] 
to any post-office in the United States or Cana- 
da, on receipt of forty-five cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE MORE TEAC ERS USE IT 


THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 


Toevery Teacher and every School 


Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 

ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 

“a child or a class studying grammar, for once 

at least try it. 

Acopy of the work yillqbe sent by mail, postage 

paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers, 
N>. 60 John St., New York, 








Work For ALL, AND Work THAT 


in selling,in every county in the United 
our very POPULAR AGENTS’ 

150 diffsrent kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c., 
lication to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
i Buffalo, 








TRY 


Del. C 


K’S 


SPOOL COTTON 


ASK FOR IT WHEN 


8, Hae 


Buyers please note it can be had of 
July 6 tr 


Pe laN. CG. 


ROBERT LOGAN, 51 Dey Street, New York. 





UNDER-GARMENTS, 


GLOVES, HOSIERY 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURN SHNG GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metroplitan Hotel,) New Yorr. 





15,000 Copies Sold in Three Months! 
Toe New Star or THE Sovura.— 


Says the Mobile Daily Advertiser in a 
lengthy review of Marion HarLAND’s Dew 


Book, 
THE HIDDEN PATH: 


“Tt is refreshing, in these times of cheap litera- 
ture and intellectual namby-pambyism, to find a 
volume written with a purpose and sustaining a 
character tor ability and interest worthy of the 
better days of our literature, It is especially pleas- 
ing, in the multitude of demands made upon the 
Southern press to encourage and bepuff produc- 
tions without merit, merely because a Southern in- 
stead of a Northern dunce claims the honor of their 
paternity, to find books written by natives and 
residents of the South, that can afford to discard 
sectional preferences or prejudices, and boldly chal- 
lenge criticism or approval on their intrinsic mer- 
its, as able and deserving contributions in the cause 
of good morals and pure literature, Sucha book, 
ie our opinion, is the ‘Hidden Path,’and its author 

begs right to claim peership with the most accome 
plished and brilliant female novelist of the day. 

* * * * * * 

“To us our review has been truly a labor of love, 
and we cordially commend all who desire a rich 
intel'ectual treat, abounding in lessons of wisdom, 
morality, and true happiness, to the absorbing 
pages of ‘ The Hidden Path’” 

One neat 12mo, Price $125, J.C. DERBY, Pub- 
lisher, No, 119 Nassau st., New York, and for sale 
by all *pooksellers, Single copies sent by mail on 
reeeipt of price, 7 





ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 


Rourau Arratrs for 1856 is now ready. It is 
embellished with One Hundred and Fifty 
Engrawings, and contains, among other valu- 
able matter, six designs for Farm Houses, five 
plans for Barns, three designs for Carriage and 
Poultry Houses, four for School Houses; descrip- 
tive lists of all the best varieties of different kinds 


of Fruits, with general rules for planting and man- 
aging Fruit Trees ; an article on Grapes, with de- 
signs for Grape Houses ; a chapter on Ornamental 
Planting. The Dairy Farm Machinery, Domestic 
Animals, &c., together with a collection of inter- 
esting facts for farmers and housewives, 

The price of the Register is only Twenty-five 
cents. The trade supplied, Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





A New Secrionat Mar oF WIscon- 


sin—the most elaborate and accurate of any- 
thing yetpublished. It contains all the recent 
Surveys, aud exhibits with exactness the Position of the 


numerous thriving villages which have sprong i- to ex- 
istence so rapidly within the past few years, 

Persons about locating land will find this the only 
reliable Map publisted for this purpose, 

Price 75 cents Single cop'es sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price by 

DANIEL BURGESS & Co., 
Nov 1tb No, 60 John st., New York. 





DR. TRALL’S 


| ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 


Poi A TES. 


These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New: York Hydropathic Me- 


| dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 


siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomica] 


' Draughtsman, are now completed. 


They are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per 


| fect in artistic design and finish, 


Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 
and mounted on rollers, $12. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

* 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LAWTON’S 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


PRICE REDUCED, 
A package of half a dozen, three dollars, 
A package of one dozen, five dollars. 
A package of fifty plants, fifteen dollars, 


A package of one hundred, twenty-five dol’rs. | 


All the p!ants are of the genuine variety, thus 
happily described in a late Massachusetts paper 
(‘Springfield Republican’) : “The Lawton Black- 
berry is the queen of all berries, of most magnifi- 


cent proportions, exquisite flavor, and delicate tex- 
ture.”’ 

Packed in the best manner free of charge. Orders 
supplied in rotation as received, commencing about 
middle of October. 


Address Wm. LAWTON, 
No. 54 Wall st., New York, or, 
Oct 2t b New Rochelle, N. Y¥. 





Boox Inuustrarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels,  eals, Bank 
Checks, Bil) Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 








One door above theAstor House N.Y | Chatham street, New York, 


learning and retaining the principles contained in 

8. If es sonia know the value of Money, go and try Noy 1t b R. L. Grzerr, Agent. the regular Text-Book, The ingenious teacher, 
0 borrow some, < will be able to impart, and the scholar to retain, 

9. The eye of the Master will do more work than both LADIE more instruction with the Charts and without the 
his hands, 8, Text-Book than with the Text-Book without the 


Charts. 

Thoy are especially designed to supply the wants 
of scholars und teacher in the absence of the appa- 
ratus whichistooextensive to be generally adopted. 
Of the Common Schools and Academies that have 
now come to be in great need of it, hardly oneina 
thousand can afford the apparatus, many thousand 
dollars being required to purchase what is repre- 
sented by these Charts, which serve the general 
purpose of a complete apparatus, and in sonie re- 
spects answer better, delineating many things 
which by the latter could not be shown at all in 
the school room, 

The Charts are printed with white lines on black 
ground,and most of the Diagrams colored, making 
them distinctly visible from any part of the largest 
school room, preventing them from becoming 
soiled, besides giving them a neat, lively, and or- 
namental! appearance, 

N. B.—Active, enterprising men wanted to sell 
these Charts throughout the United States and Ca- 
nadas, to whom very liberal inducements will be 


offered. For terms and full particulars address 
4, RANNEY Publisher, 
Noy. 195 Broadway, N.Y. 





Exectro-CaemicaL Batus.— The 
late and very important discovery, that mer- 
cury, lead, and other minerals can be extract- 
ed from the human body, by means of an Elec- 
tro-Chemical Bath, is about to make a new era in 
medical science. When this discovery was first 
made, it was thought that the whole body inust be 
immersed in the bath; subsequent experiments, 
however, have shown that a foot-bath produces the 
same effects. 

The results from the foot-bath are of the most 
decided character. Take, for instance, a patient 
drugged with mercury and preparations of lead, 
analyze the water of the foot-bath, and the result is 
as follows: First, the revived mercury appears in 
metallic form on a plate of copper at the negative 
pole; the lead aleo appears in the form of an oxide. 
Subject the water, first to the chemical test of sul- 
phuret of iron, and immediately a preeipitate of 
lead appears, according with the test. ‘Test the 
water with fodide of potash, and forthwith a red 
precipitate appears, indicating the presence of mer- 
cury. Iinvite the public to witness these inter- 
esting experiments daily in my medical rooms. 

Ihave now commenced the manufacturing this 
apparatus, and will execute orders for the same 
from any part of the Union, or elsewhere. 

The price of the Battery, with full directions for 
running it, is $50. Price of foot-bath tub, $5. 

All orders punctually executed. ‘Address 

SAMUEL B, SMITH, 
Electro-Magnetic Therapeutist, 77 Canal street, 
New York. 

Orders also received by FowLer AND WELL8,and 

by the principal wholesale druggists in this city. 


THE GOOD TIME HAS COME! 


THE CROPS ARH ABUNDANT, AND PROSPERITY 
ABOUNDS! 
And Farmers and others should 


now prepare for the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labor, by securing, among other requi- 
sites to fireside happiness, a copy of MOOKE’S RU- 
RAL NEW YORKER, the leading Agricultural, 

Literary, and Family Newspaper. Itis THz Parr 


for yourself aud family, and indispensable during 

the long evenings which are coming on apace, 

The Nrw YorkKeER-comprises departments de- 
voted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanic Arta, 
and Science) Education, Literature, News, Mar- 
kets, etc., andhasa LARGER CIRCULATION than any 
similar journal in the world—the best evidence of 
superior merit, Published weekly—sight double 
quarto pages (40 columns), illustrated and printed 
in best style, at $2a year—$l for six months. A 
new quarter commences lst October: and hence 
Nowis THE Timg To SussoxiBe. Specimens sent 
free, Address, 

D. D, T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- 
tail by JOHN , WILLARD, 440 Pea:l street, near 
Nov, 12tp 
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Biterature. 


Lures Iniusrrarev. A. Hirsr-Crass 
WerEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts ; 
to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Procress.. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of Horr, Manuiness, Senr-RELIANCE, and Acriviry among 
the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss 
the Leapine IprAs or THE Day; to record all signs of Procress; and 
to advocate Porrricay and InpusrriAL RiGHTs FoR ALL CLASSES. 

Its ample columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc.; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance or interest ; all combining to render it one of the Best Famity News- 
PAPERS IN THE WorLD. Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. 





' “Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever 
seen.”— Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


“ Ably conducted, with an eye to a good 
moral purpose.”—Knickerbocker Magazine. 

“Tt shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people.”—New York Tribune, > 


‘‘Tt has a remarkably clear face and clean 


“The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest 
paper, printed in a style of typographical 
beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, 
nor equaled.”— Tioga County Agitator. 


“The handsomest and most useful paper 
that ever came under our observation.”— 
Rising Star. 

“ Without a parallel.”— True Free Soiler. 


“Ttis filled with valuable matter, and treats 


> 


hands, which will recommend it to people of | of subjects interesting to the human race.”— 
taste..—Home Journal. La Crosse Republican. 


Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and Sunscriptions, should be addressed to the PusiisHeRrs, as follows: % 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Boston : 142 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 231 Arch Street. 


For Tarzx Dotiars, in advance, a copy of Lire ILLusTRATED, the PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the 
Warter-Curk JourNnat, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to Subscribe. 





Let us add that Our Paper is of the best quality, manufactured expressly for our use— 
white, clean, cheerful-looking, and attractive. To be printed in Quarto rorM, suitable for 
binding. 

That" Our Typrs are new, sharp, and clear, electrotyped with copper, a process which 
ensures beauty, distinctness and durability. hia 


That Our VressEs are also new and complete, propelled by the power of steam, enabling | 


us to print 10,000 copies an hour. 


Life Illustrated will be furnished on the following very low terms, in advance, 


Single Copy, one year,...........--..$2 00 | Nine Copies, one year,.-. -.+----- +. $12 00 

Three Oopian éne: YOAT,. 100. see sees 5 00 Twelve Copies, one year,..--+.. ++... 15 00 

Five Copies, one year,...-..-...--..- 8 00 | Fifteen Copies, one year,,..++++++++- 17 00 

Seven Copies, one year,-.----+-.+.+-. 10 00 | Twenty Copies, one year,-...-.--..- 20 00 
Each Copy more than twenty, ..--+-- ..+++++: $1 00. 


Subscriptions may commence afy time. Papers sent no longer than paid for. Now is 
‘ i 
amigas nc FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





Opinions of Subscribers and Correspondents. 


“Tire Intusrratep is destined to become a bright particular star in the firmament of 
literature.”—ZUa (a contri/-utor to periodical literature). 

“Although I take several other papers, I am always anxious to see ‘Lrrr’ first. It is the 
best paper for the money that is published. , ( 
worth more than tHe price for a year. Some of our ladies here think they could do as we’ 
withont their own life, as yours, when the latter is a day or two behindhand.”—D. &. £., 
Oneida Co., N. Y. 

“Lrrp ILLusTRATED is a model newapaper, not equalled by any other that I know of on 
earth. I wish it visited every family in the land."—¥&. A. T., New Brighton, Pa. 

“JT am poor, but I do not know how to live without ‘Lirs,’ therefore continue my, sub- 
scription. I am acquainted with no paper that suits me so well as Lirn IntustratEp.”—C. 
C., Camastola, N.Y. 

“We are all young men, just commencing our career as pioneers of the frontier; and 
while we are struggling against the adverse winds of a ‘new settler’s’ life, we have not the 
remotest idea of neglecting to feed the immortal mind. And in pursuance of our resolve, 
we have determined npon ‘Lire ILtusTRATED’ as being the one thing needful," W. D., 
sending a club from Minnesota Territory.) 
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gratuitously, when bac ge 


I have often found things in a single number — . . 
| READER will you not use your influence to form a Clu at once, in your own vicinity ? 
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A DIRECT A*PPEAL 
TO THE READER. 





Having been a reader of the PorENoLoGIcaL JouRNAL for a length of time, you are now 
competent to judge of its merits, and we have no doubt, will feel willing to point out its 
Peculiar advantages, and describe its excellencies to your friends and neighbors who have 
not yet become acquainted with its aims, objects and utility. 

In some places it is a common thing for our Friends and Co-workers to go about and 
induce every family within their circuit to join them in a Club, which may number from 
Twenty to a Honprep, and sometimes more, when the subscribers get the Journat for 
ONE HALF the single subscription price, 3 

Tue A, P, Jovrnat is now thoroughly established, haying been before the public many 
years, though quite too many of our people have never yet heard of it. 

Judging from the numerous earnest Testimonials which come to us daily from all parts 
of the country, we believe it is doing great good wherever known and circulated. You 
are already familiar with it, and need no assurance from us that it will continue to dis- 
seminate the same reformatory philosophy and principles, explained, illustrated, and made 
practical by our Editors, Correspondents, and the leading writers of America and Europe’ 

The size and form of the A. P. Journa render it handy for reading and“convenient for 
binding. Its contents equal that of any magazine with 570 large octavo pages. 

The price is as Low or LOWER, considering the amount of {original matter, the superior 
quality of paper and type, its mechanical,execution, than can be furnished for the money 
or found in this country. 


TERS BY “He, YEAR. 


Single Copy, ome year,........---- $1.00 | Full Retail Price,....sscesces...: $1 00 
FivetQlepi@kteatere? .. 5.05 cusee. 400 | “ “ eee 2 Sy ta ae § 
Len Oopiess ee ras in aavinid aetelasns 7 00 “e “ wees soupineeasd 20.00 
Twenty Copies, “ Sad te eleveae cA 2's 10 00 | o ue seule oes vente Geiss + a0" OO 


TERMS FOR 
Single Copy, half a year,..........$0 50 


SIX MONTHS, 


Full Retat) Price,.....s.50..-.-..$0 50 





Five Copies, “ begepdeil 2 00 «“ «“ SE etre gt 
Ten Copies, 3 dace coe el “ 6 stot teeeteeeeeeess 5 00 
Twenty Copies, aoe seme O00) | oS : gots t * SERRE OR 


ake 


The postage on this Jovurnat is only stz cents a year, Sample numbers always sent 
: sums may be sent in Checks or Drafts, payable to Fow- 
LER AND WELLS. rn funds preferred, though bill on any Specie-paying Bank, Pos- 
tage Stamps, small Gold or Silver coins, received at par. 

Besides giving you the JourNnAL at the exceedingly low Club rates named above, we will 
add by way of further inducement, to remunerate you for kind services, ms 


+) & PREMIUM 
bg loc ; 2 a Tite 

{To You.—For every Fifty dollars you send us we will send One Hundred Jour- 
nals one year, or Two Hundred half a year, and the wo th of ren potiaRs in any Books 
published at this office; a complete catalogue of which will be sent you gratis, postage pre- 
paid, from which you cat select such works as you may desire, 

For Twenty-five dollars Fifty copies of the Journal one year, or One Hundred copies 
half a year, and FrvE DOLLARS in Books. oe. 7 5 eaecae ; 

For Fifteen dollars Thirty copies will be sent one year, or Sixty copies half a year, and 
the worth of rwo DoLLArs in Books. whee 

For Ten dollars Twenty copies one year, or Forty copies half year, and ONE DOLLAR 
sean ; ra 

Now here is arare chance Sent, to introduce the Jour At at a very small cost into the 
hands of those who would be greatly benefited by reading its instructive pages, and secondly 
tosecure for yourselfa VALUABLE Lisrary, with no other ~utlay on your part than the time 
labor, and “ conversation” necessary to explain the characte: of the Journat, and to induce 
persons to subscribe for it, the reading of which for six months or a year, would amply 
repay any one for the investment, ‘ 


All new yearly, or half-yearly subscribers, may commence with the July number, and 
terminate in December next, or if they subscribe for a year it will terminate with the June 
number, in 1856. Should you not be able to attend to the matter personally, will you have 
the kindness to induce some responsible acquaintance to do so? Hoping to hear from you 
soon, we remain, very truly, your friends, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue PHrRenotocicaL ALMANAC for 1856 is now 
nearly ready for the press. Popular as has been this little 
annual for years past, itis our intention to make the one for 
the coming year more worthy of public patron ge, if pos 
ble, than any of its predecessors. It will be 
many engravings, and contain matter of interest 
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all. We 
shall print a large edition, and shall be ready to ai kay 
Oy teen ee 


quantity. 


Booksellers, or others, desiring an edition for their own” © R 


sales, can have them with their. own imprint, and a page of 
Business Advertisement, at reasonable rates. 


PLEASE Specrry.—When renewing subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the ParrnoLoeicaL, Water-Cure, or Lire ILLustratep. 

Franging Letrers.—Postmasters often, unin- 
tentionally, subject us to the payment of five cents postage 
on letters relating strictly to Post-Office business. By refer- 
ring to the laws of the department it will be seen, that be- 
sides marking letters “ Free,” it is necessary to annex the 
name in fullthus: Free. John Smith, P.M. Nothing less 
constitutes a frank. 

On THe Same Terms.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if TWENTY COPIES OF EITHER OR BOTH THE 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL, the Watrr-Curr JouRNAL, or 
Lirt Intustraten, are taken in one club at club rates. 

Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage stamps, should be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is received. 












Phrenology. 


‘When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
stcally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 








meee OBL OG RA PY 
OF A MADMAN. 

WonDERFUL as are the workings of the human 
mind in its normal and healthy state, there seems 
to be something still more so—something strange, 
mysterious, and puzzling, in its irregular and 
diseased action, as manifested in the insane ; and 
we have often thought that nothing could be more 

intensely interesting than an account, given by 
a victim after recovery, of the operations of his 
intellect‘and feelings during the existence of the 
derangement. Something of this kind has at 
length been given to the world, and we are in- 


 debted to that sterling work, the London Journal 


of Psychological Medicine for calling our atten- 
tion to it. The work is entitled ‘‘ Scenes from 


- the Life of a Sufferer ; being the Narrative of a 


esidence in Morningside Asylum.” 

The author, evidently a man of highly culti- 
vated mind, gives a sketch—and a graphic 
one too, of the interesting and unique community 
of the institution at Morningside, with some de- 
tails of its history and usefulness; all of which 
—as being illustrative of nervous and mental 
disease, from the pen of a non-professional ob- 
server, actuated by no official predilections or 
professional prejudices, are both entertaining and 
useful. But we feel most interested in the nar- 
rative of his own personal experiences, and shall 
confine ourselves principally to that. 

After detailing some incidents connected with 
his past life, he exclaims: 

Let no one make light of this disease of the 
soul! The unreflecting, in the high springtide of 
health, when their “ bosom’s lord sits lightly on his 
throne,” or those in the enjoyment of robust ani- 
mal life, may have no sympathy with the victim 
of this terrible visitation; but how soon may the 
strong man of indomitable mental energy be laid 
prostrate in the dust, by the derangement of a 











little nerve in the net-work of the brain, and have 
all his pride and power reduced to the imbecility 
of childhood! The poor nervous dyspeptic is, 
like the leper of old, shut out from the social en- 
dearments of life. To him— 

“The sight of vernal bloom, or summer rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine,” 
hasnocharms. He has lost his way in the world ; 
and the very affections of love, and home, and 
childhood, where he was wont to garner all his 
hopes, are to him either utterly perverted or 
steeped in the waters of bitterness. Like Ham- 
let, “‘ This brave o’erhanging firmament, this ma- 
jestical roof fretted with golden fire,’’ why it ap- 
pears no other thing to him than a “foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors.’’ And so, 
proud man, “in action how like an angel! in ap- 
prehension how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!”’ this rare quint- 
essence of dust, when a serew gets loose in the 
complicated idiosyncrasy, becomes a poor craven 
thing, a moral coward, and the mosi helpless and 
pitiable of organized creatures. Such was my 
own case; and this moral cowardice was the 
most distressing feature of my malady. I thought 
I was the basest and most contemptible being in 
existence, the abhorred of God and man, and the 
sure object of eternal reprobation ; and, in my 
misery, self-destruction became a fixed idea in 
my mind :—“ Any way—any way, out of the 
world!’ I met with nothing at home but the 
most devoted gentleness and attention. My wife 
was to me a ministering angel in all my sorrows, 
for which she now suffers by failing health ; but 
I have often sadly reflected on the fate of those 
cast among the rude and unfeeling, who meet 
with no sympathy, but rather cruel reproaches, 
for giving way to imaginary woes. «— 

In this state of mind he resolved upon suicide. 
He gives the following account of his third un- 


successful attempt : 


Greedily I swallowed the deadly draught, and 
lay down in a stupor of misery, never, as I be- 
lieved, to open my eyes again on this, to me, 
world of woe. I think it might be four o’clock 
on the following morning that I awakened toa 
dim consciousness of existence, and of what I had 
done. The walls of my bedroom, as I sat up, 
seemed to be revolving with a vertical motion, 
and the furniture and pictures on the wall con- 
tinued spinning round, till my eyes grew sore 
and my brain giddy with watching their rotatory 
evolutions. With the exception of a feeling of 
stupor and giddiness, I felt well and happy ; and 
I lay the whole of that day and next night ina 
soporific and delicious dream, between sleeping 
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and waking. On the Sunday I walked with my 
brother in the fields, was very talkative and 
merry, and went to church in the afternoon. I 
kept my own council, however, regarding the 
laudanum, and in the evening I drank tea with 
my sister in London-street, without exciting any 
feeling but surprise and apprehension at my ap- 
parent rapid recovery and high spirits. I left 
London-street alone in the evening, intending to 
visit the grave of a dear friend, Captain Charles 
Gray, a true-hearted Scottish poet, in the beau- 
tiful cemetery of the Dean ; but fortunately I had 
changed my mind, or had felt unable for the 
journey, as I found myself in the Meadows, when 
the sun was going down, and bathing meadow, 
tower, and tree with a flood of golden light. 
While enjoying the soft effulgence, I was sud- 
denly struck with a faintness at the heart, and a 
violent palpitation commenced, as if the wheel 
at the cistern was hurrying on to a sudden crash. 
Believing I was instantly dying, from the violent 
throbbing of my heart and brain, it was with dif- 
ficulty that I reached a seat, and entreated some 
persons who observed my distress to let my friends 
know that I was dying. Here, with a crowd ga- 
thering round me, I watched, as if for the last 
time, the sun descending behind some trees on 
the horizon, and, convinced I had but a few mo- 
ments to live, the thought of what I had done 
overwhelmed me with terror and the certainty of 
eternal perdition. Recollecting that I had ob- 
served some discolored spots on some parts of 
my body in the morning—no doubt a healthy 
effort of nature to throw off from the citadel of 
life the deleterious drug I had swallowed—the 
thought rushed on me that mortification had 
commenced, and further confirmed my dread of 
speedy dissolution. My friends at length came, 
and took me home, the palpitation having some- 
what abated ; but my dream-like recollections of 
the subsequent events of that night and the fol- 
lowing day are but the reminiscences of insanity. 
Still, as in my former delirium, I was obscurely 
conscious of a double mental agency, knew every 
object and person around me ; and, as there ap- 
peared to be a good deal of whispering and 
watching going on, I thought I was the victim of 
a conspiracy to deliver me up to the hands of 
justice as a flagrant criminal. How I passed the 
night I cannot tell, for I was unconscious of the 
sorrow and distraction of my wife ; but all next 
day I talked and sung incessantly ; and though I 
am no singer, and not remarkably gifted with the 
powers of elocution, my recitations and songs, 
from the ample stores of my memory, seemed so 
touching and effective, that I shed tears of emo- 
tion and joy at my own exquisite utterances. 
The exalted egotism of the maniac was fairly in 
the ascendant ; but though elevated in my spirits, 
I was somewhat conscious, from sad experience 
of the former fiery ordeal I had gone through, 
that this bewildering excitement was a premoni- 
tory symptom ‘of approaching brain fever, and 
entire mental alienation. I believed I had ruined 
my character forever with my employer ; but as 
I was to put a bold face on my infamy, I had de- 
termined to resume my avocations next day, and 
laugh at the simplicity of the chamberlain who 
kept such a rascal in hisemployment. Meantime 
the whispering and plotting seemed still to be 
going on, and I had resolved to stand on the de- 
fensive, and keep a sharp look-out, when in the 
evening I was solicited by my brother and other 
two relatives to accompany them in 9 short ex- 
cursion to the country, inacab. To this I cheer- 
fully acceded, marvelling much where we were 
going, or what friend we were to visit. I had 
scarcely taken my seat, however, when I sus- 
pected, from their manner, the covert purpose 
of the drive, and the truth dawned upon me that 
they were conveying me toa madhouse. But I 
felt passive and resigned to my fate, thinking I 
should find a refuge from disgrace, where the 
finger of scorn, or the reproaches of cruelty or 
malice would not disturb my solitude and repose ; 
and I voluntarily gave up to my friends my pen- 
knife, believing, in my partial gleam of sanity, 
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that I could not safely be trusted with edge in- 
struments. In a few minutes, accordingly, I found 
myself an inmate of Morningside Asylum. 


The author then proceeds to describe his con- 
duct and feelings soon after his admission to the 
asylum. His advent naturally excited the cu- 
riosity of some of the other patients in the estab- 
lishment, whom he says— 


Welcomed me into their community with con- 
gratulations and laughter. Some eyed me with 
curious and critical inquisitiveness, and, like all 
other little isolated communities, were impatient 
to know who I was, where I came from, and what 
had brought me there. J told them I was Peter 
M‘Craw, the tax-gatherer from Leith, so graphic- 
ally described in poor Robert Gilfillan’s song, 
and that I had been driven demented by ill- 
usage. But I was assured they were all happy 
there, there were no taxes to pay, and everybody 
laughed at the folly of the world without ; an 
assurance which was corroborated by a hearty 
peal of laughter. After stripping and getting 
into bed, I continued, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the attendants, to be very noisy ; 
I could not sleep, nor allow others to sleep, and 
I could not lie still, from nervous excitement; 
and I was forthwith hurried away to another 
part of the house, through a long line of corridors 
and echoing galleries, where I was put into a 
separate apartment, and locked up, with night, 
and solitude, and a distempered brain, in a mad- 
house. I was not yet, however, under the in- 
fluence of terror, though somewhat confounded 
by my unceremonious reception ; and having 
some exaggerated notion of my own importance, 
I believed I was confined through some political 
manceuvre connected with the pending election 
of Mr. Macaulay, who had some time before sent 
me a copy of his “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” with 
a complimentary letter on my poetical efforts. 
Thus the spirit of a martyr for a little sustained 
me. I thought an acquaintance who had died in 
the Asylum ten years before was still living, im- 
mured in one of its cells, and a bonnet which was 
lying beside me seemed the identical bonnet 
that he wore ; and I somehow comforted myself 
with the assurance that my friend, Mr. Combe, 
would visit me next day, and, penetrating the 
secrets of my prison-house, would not suffer a 
person of my importance to be robbed of his lib- 
erty. I tried in vain to sleep, but the hardness 
of my bed, suiting ill with the extreme attenua- 
tion of my body, would not suffer me to rest, 
while the nervous state I was in, and the dreadful 
noises that now assailed my ears, entirely put to 
flight nature’s soft nurse, and threw me into a 
horror of great darkness and misery. Being ra- 
ther sensitive in regard to personal cleanliness, 
before the daylight had faded I was shocked to 
observe stains on the bed, a thing purely acci- 
dental and exceptional ; while a utensil of gutta 
percha—(earthenware being obviously inadmis- 
sible in such a place)—distressed me with its 


| strong ammoniac odor. In the apartment on my 


right, a poor maniac raved through a blasphemous 
form of prayer the whole night, cursing God, as 
he called it, with all the bitterness of his heart 
aud tongue ; while in that on my left another old 
madman reasoned high on the perplexities of 
fate and free-will, faith and works, with all the 
energy of a Calvinistic divine, and never seemed 
to sleep a wink. Another shouted and sung 
through the, watches of that dreadful night, 
“ Cain was a murderer! Cain was a murderer !”’ 
which ran through my very soul with terror, as 
a denouncement and reproach levelled at my- 
self; while the swearing and blasphemies which 
ever and anon startled the dull ear of night, 
blending with my distempered fancy, threw me 
into a delirium of insanity, and were enough to 
whirl the soundest brain. I now thought I was 
cast into hell, and herding with the damned, be- 
yond all reach of hope or mercy, and my sensa- 
tions under this delusion were indescribable. 
Anon “a change came o’er the spirit of my 
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dream,” and I thought I was in my grave, buried 
alive, deep, deep in the bowels of the earth. I 
gasped for breath, and marvelled that there 
should be life in the tomb, or any sense of its 
horrors. I pinched my body, and groped about 
the walls to be assured that I was a living man, 
and to get out of my perplexity. But these wild 
hallucinations overwhelmed my tottering reason ; 
yet I never entirely lost consciousness and memo- 
ry, and can look back on the whole drama like 
the phantasmagoria of a troubled dream. 

The cold gray dawn of the summer morning - 
at last broke in upon my delirium, but its uncer- 
tain light at first gave greater scope to my dis- 
ordered imagination, which converted the folds 
of the bedclothes into serpents and reptiles, and 
all sorts of loathsome creeping things, ‘ hydras, 
gorgons, and chimeras dire.’”? With this impres- 
sion stamped on my brain, I started to my feet in 
horror, with my eyes riveted on the hideous 
sight; and there I stood transfixed, and unable 
to move for many minutes, in unutterable terror. 
At length, slowly reaching down my hand, as 
daylight increased, to touch one of the immovable 
monsters, I was mightily relieved to find nothing 
but the folds of the bedclothes, and that I myself 
was the only living thing in the room. My two 
next-door neighbors still, at intervals, continued 
their exercises ; and an occasional howl and 
rhapsody of oaths fell on my ear, and testified 
that I was still somewhere in the land of the liv- 
ing. But I had now lost all consciousness of 
where I was. I felt exceedingly unwell and fe- 
verish after so much agitation, and would fain 
have slept, but no slumber would visit my eye- 
lids. and from the increasing commotion I heard, 
the business of the day seemed to be commencing. 
By-and-bye my door was opened, and my clothes 
flung down upon the floor, but no one spoke to 
me, till a stout, good-natured looking man came 
in with some coffee and bread, and spoke kindly 
to me while I took breakfast. I then managed 
to dress, and walked out into a court, where I 
felt delighted with the freshness of the morning 
after the horrors of sucha night. HereI sawa 
most outré group of human beings moving about 
—epileptic, idiot, and fatuous persons, with all 
the miscellaneous oddities and eccentricities of a 
madhouse. I did not suspect I was in Bedlam, 
but imagined I was in some hydropathic estab- 
lishment in the neighborhood of Glasgow. I be- 
gan to feel my brain getting clearer, and reason 
partially resuming her seat, though I was per- 
plexed to recognize in the persons about me 
friends and relatives, no doubt arising from some 
obscure association or resemblance, one of whom 
was a son of my own, who, poor fellow, was then 
far away on the deep, deep sea; but none of them 
could I get to understand or communicate with 
me, which distressed and puzzled me very much. 
I was now cheered by a visit from the medical 
gentlemen, who inquired kindly into my condi- 
tion, and gave some orders regarding regimen 
and the bath. I kept in the airing-ground the 
greater part of the day, but towards evening my 
hallucinations returned, and, though I was con- 
scious of sitting on a bank opposite a wall of the 
court, I could not shake off the impression that I 
was in my own bedroom, and that some one was 
listening at the keyhole; thus confirming the 
theory of the dual organization of the brain, 
which had lost its balance, one section being par- 
tially sane, while the other was utterly crazed. To 
my solitary apartment, and to bed, again I went, 
but not to sleep. The poor maniac on my right 
again commenced his revolting blasphemies, and 
he on my left his controversial monologue, while 
the same stunning noises and howlings, with “Cain 
was a murderer!’ again assailed my ears. I got 
through the night, however, without the aid of 
“ tired nature’s sweet restorer,’ with less misery 
than the preceding, and was glad when I was 
called in the morning to enjoy the refreshment 
of the tepid bath. Then the sweet breath of the 
morning, while “the opening gowan wet wi’ dew” 
spangled the fragrant grass in the courtyard, 
went to my heart with its freshness, cooling my 
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to my eyes. Bat the thougat that I was deserted 
by “all the world and my wife,’ and an object 
of scorn and abhorrence to my friends, was ever 
uppermost. One of my greatest privations was 
the want of snuff, and in the course of the day I 
was much gratified by the receipt of a parcel con- 
taining a supply of that necessary article. 

The acute symptoms of his attack having sub- 
sided, he was removed to the apartment appro- 

priated to convalescents. He says: 

Here I found myself in a comfortable parlor, 
among about a score of quiet, rational-looking 
men, some of whom appeared attentive and po- 
lite, ‘and welcomed me into their society with a 
frank, homely courtesy. After breakfast, and 
looking over some periodicals and newspapers, 
with which the patients are here supplied every 
Sunday morning, I attended for the first time the 
forenoon service in the chapel, under the pastoral 
ministration of Mr. Lorimer, the chaplain. Here 
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pi gt brain, and bringing tears of grateful joy 


I found about three hundred patients, with their 
respective attendants, assembled from all depart- 

ments of the asylum, and was very much strack 
with the stillness and propriety of their demeanor, 
contrasting favorably with the levity and osten- 
tatious parade often exhibited in some more 
fashionable places of worship. The service was 
judiciously short and varied, and seemed to have 
a soothing and beneficial influence ; for, amidst 
all the moral perversion and obscurity of thought 
among the insane, the one grand idea of God 
above, and the better land, seems never to be ex- 
tinguished. 

Here I got out to a new airing-ground, and a 
new society, and a new sphere of observation, 
In the afternoon I had an opportunity of writing 
-a cheerful letter to my wife, who, I learned, had 
called every visiting day, but whom I had not 
yet been permitted “to see. At night I went to 
the same bed again in the dormitory, from which 
I had a week before been so unceremoniously 
expelled; but during those six nights so agitated 
and unwell had 1 been, that I did not sleep as 
many hours. When the drowsy goddess with 
leaden sceptre would press on my eyelids, a feel- 
ing of horror, a sensation as of impending death, 
came over me, which made me both to long for 
and dread the approach of sleep. But I had now 
sufficient tranquillity to read ; and with the gray, 
growing light of the summer morning, I beguiled 
many an hour with a book, till the bell at six 
o’clock tolled the welcome advent of a new day, 
when, with my strange bed-fellows, I gladly rose, 
made my bed, and got a cold shower-bath, now 
substituted for the tepid, the electric shock of 
which dispelled all the vapors of hypochondria, 
and restored me to myself. I was terribly dis- 
tressed with the extreme emaciation of my body, 
and sitting on the hard seats gave me much dis- 
comfort, as 1 was unable from weakness to keep 
long on my feet, or to walk much ; but J was en- 
couraged to think that in the land of life and 
hope T would yet be enabled to conquer all my 
sorrows. Shut up within the walls of this little 
world, one day was exactly like another in its 
monotonous course ; but I now had a new world 
of books in the small library of the Asylum, and 
a most novel and. most interesting world of life 
in the strange society around me. 


The author details the history of his gradual 
restoration to health, and speaks, among other 
things, of the advantages he derived from the 
shower-bath, exercise in the open air, attention 
to diet, and the regulation of the stomach and 
bowels. He thinks that “it is not good for man 
to be alone,”’ even in insanity, and speaks of the 
good effects of sleeping in dormitories containing 
a large number of beds. He says: 


Night, darkness, and solitude are the parents 
of phantasy and terror, and more especially with 
a disturbed brain ; put in these dormitories a 
feeling of society, cheerfulness and light—a jet 








of gas, with fires in winter, being properly kept 
buraing all night, and an ‘attendant among the 
sleepers, diffuses great comfort, and dispels the 
sensations of terror. These good effects, it may 
be useful to observe, are most strikingly exem- 
plified when the disease is taken in its earliest 
stage ; the chances of cure, as proved by statis- 
tical evidence, being then as four to one in favor 
of the patient. 

We are tempted to make one more extract, 
though we have already overstepped the limits 
we proposed to ourselves. It will amuse the 
reader, if nothing more. It is a description of 
one of the author’s companions : 


A very beautiful billiard-player was Mr. ——, 
an old inmate of the house, and quite a psycho- 
logical curiosity. He seemed like a man walking 
in a dream; and indeed the strange delusions of 
lunacy, and more especially in the case of my 
poor harmless friend, bear a remarkable affinity 
to the phenomena of dreams. The most absurd 
and improbable things do not strike the dreamer 
as being either absurd or improbable, but are 
stamped upon his brain and his senses with all 
the force of reality ; and while one faculty is in 
an abnormal state of action, the presiding judg- 
ment, or the power of comparison and causation, 
is totally in abeyance. In our friend’s case, his- 
torical events and personages, from the dream- 
land of memory, were perpetually mirrored on 
his brain, but, like the images in a broken mirror, 
in disjointed fragments. JI was greatly amused 
by the conversation of the polite old gentleman. 
The highest compliment he thought he could pay 
me, was to suppose me four thousand years old ; 
for the events and persons of the present genera- 
tion were as but of yesterday, and unworthy of 
notice. A portion of his extraordinary reminis- 
cences may be worth recording, not in the spirit 
of levity or ridicule, but, as I said, in the light 
of a psychological curiosity :— 

“Oh yes, Mr. ——, I knew old Noah very well! 
There were two Noahs whom I knew; but old 
Mr. Noah lived some thousand years before the 
Noah you refer to, who built the ark. I hada 
good deal to do with the construction of the ark, 
and furnished some very useful hints in regard 
to the admission of light and air, and so forth. 
He wasa very respectable man, Noah,with adecent 
family, but unfortunately he got into very dissi- 
pated habits in his old age, and, in spite of all I 
could say to him, he indulged in brandy and 
water, to a very hurtful excess! 

“ Julius Cesar was a very clever man, with a 
bald forehead; but I was more intimate with 
Alexander the Great of Macedonia, as I was long 
in the military profession myself. I one time 
commanded three millions of men about three 
quarters of an inch tall. No; they were not Lil- 
liputians. I knew Captain Gulliver very well. 
And they were smart enough little fellows, but 
my men were excellent marksmen—they always 
aimed at the eyes, and never missed. Ill tell 
you, Mr. ——, the most extraordinary thing you 
ever heard, which beats railroads. I was once 
transported from the farthest shores of India to 
the centre of Africa in three minutes!’ “ By 
what means?” he repeated in reply to a question 
respecting his method of transit. ‘By abomb!” 
In reply to my remark, on the danger of being 
wafted so rapidly over vast oceans, he continued, 
“ Yes; it was attended with considerable danger. 
i once came down souse iato the ocean ; but for- 
tunately I hailed a vessel, which came to my re- 
lief, and I pursued my journey to the wilds of 
Africa, with the loss of only ten minutes!” Some- 
times, however, the poor gentleman would seem 
doubtfal of his own veracity, or the strength of 
his memory, and remark, “ My memory is not so 
good as it was, and my health, for the last hun- 
dred years, has rather failed me, which makes my 
head a little confused.’ And thus he moves 
about. in his waking dream, wearing out his ex- 
istence between his pipe and a game at billiards, 
diversified occasionally by a short excursion in 
the neighborhood, in charge of an attendant. 


SLEE PabpDierA MS— 
MENTAL DECAY. 
Tux following passages are from a brief review 
in a London paper of Sir Benjamin Brodie’s 
Psychological Inquiries : 


Dreams are next discussed, as also the problem, 
“ What is sleep ?”’ which our author declares in- 
soluble. The sense of weariness appears con- 
fined to those functions over which the will has 
power; all involuntary actions are continued 
through our resting as well as waking hours. 
Sleep “accumulates the nervous force, which is 
gradually exhausted’ during the day. But these 
are words only; for who can define or explain 
the “ nervous forces??? Darwin’s axiom, ‘“ That 
the essential part of sleep is the suspension of 
volition” still holds good, and is accepted as 
satisfactory. Talking and moving in sleep, 
though apparently phenomena irreconcilable 
with this theory, are not so in reality ; for there 
are degrees of sleep, and these things only occur 
where the slumber is imperfect. It may be urged 
again, that the mere absence of volition does not 
produce that insensibility to sight and sound which 
is the characteristic of the sleeper. But few 
persons are aware how much the will is concern- 
ed in the reception of impressions on the senses. 
One who is absorbed in reading or writing will 
not hear words addressed to him in ordinary 
tone, though their physical effect on the ear be 
the same as usual. Dreams are inexplicable ; 
Lord Brougham suggested that they took place 
only in the momentary state of transition from 
sleep to waking. But facts contradict this 
theory, since persons will mutter to themselves, 
and utter inarticulate sounds, indicative of 
dreaming, at intervals of several minutes. The 
common puzzle as to how dreams, apparently 
long, can pass in a moment of time, presents no 
difficulty to the physchologist. Life is not 
measured by hours and days, but by the number 
of new impressions received ; and the limit to 
these is in the world without us, not in the con- 
stitution of our minds. To a child whose ima- 
gination is constantly excited by new objects, 
twelve months seem a much longer period than 
to @ man. As we advance in life, time flies 
faster. The butterfly, living for a single season, 
may really enjoy a longer existence than the 
tortoise, whose years exceed a century. Even 
between the busy and the idle among human 
beings there exists a similar difference, though 
less strongly marked. It has been usually held 
that large heads are more powerful thinking 
machines than small ones; and as a general 
rule, experience justifies the conclusion. But 
Newton, Byron, and others, were exceptions to 
it ; and it is quite certain that a large brain may 
be accompanied with. the most dense stupidity. 
Manyremarks scattered through this little treatise 
are worth the recollection of all ages and classes. 
*“ The failure of mind in old age,” says Sir Ben- 
jamin, “is often less the result of natural decay 
than of disuse.”?’ Ambition has ceased to ope- 
rate; contentment brings indolence; decay of 
mental power, ennui, and sometimes death. Men 
have been known to die, literally speaking, of 
disease, induced by intellectual vacancy. On 
the other hand, the amount of possible mental 
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labor is far less than many persons imagine. If 
professional men are enabled to work twelve or 
fifteen hours, and many pass even more, daily, 
that is because most of their business has become, 
from habit, a mere habit of routine. From four 
to six hours is, probably, the utmost daily period 
for which real exertion of the mind can be car- 
ried on. 
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WILLIAM MAKHPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


THE author of “ Vanity Fair” is with us again, 
and there, reader, you see his counterfeit pre- 
sentment. The picture from which our little 
portrait was engraved was taken some years ago, 
when, of course, its subject was younger than he is 
now ; but ¢hen it was pronounced a good like- 
ness. Mr. Thackeray is stouter now—-in Eng- 
land width and wisdom grow together, according 
to Sam Weller—and his face is ruddy, and his 
hair is very grey, nearly white. Yet he is only 
in his forty-fourth year. 

We have not had yet an opportunity of insert- 
ing the phrenological finger into his venerable 
locks, and reading his character, like the blind, 
on the raised letters of his ample cranium. But 
from what we have seen of those letters, we 
should infer his organism to be one of feeling 
rather than of power. A thinker he is not; nor 
a calculator. His realm is in the affections, the 
sentiments, the emotions of the heart. He is ex- 
tremely susceptible, can enjoy much, and suffer 
much, and would naturally be alive to the charms 
of woman. More, we infer not; perhaps, on 
some future occasion, we shall be better informed. 
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Tue Birrers or REPENTANCE.—These bitters 
are taken generally the first thing in the morning, when a 
fast young gent (leman) wakes up with a bitter headache, 
and before he can eat his breakfast has to fly to gentian, 
quinine, absinthe, and such like bitters, or else rushes fran- 
tically into bitter beer. An “embittered existence” means 
the life that is eventually led by one who, for any length of 
time, has been in the habit of taking the above bitters.— 
Punch, 
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TRIAL OF MIRTHFULNESS 
ON THE CHARGE OF IRREVERENCE. 


BY W. C. R. 


Judge Conscientiousness. Mirthfulness, stand | 
You have been tried and found guilty of | 


up! 
the charge of irreverence on the morning of Sun- 
day last, during the services of the sanctuary. 
Have you anything to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced against you ? 

Mirthfulness. May it please the Court I have. 
I have not, during the continuance of this trial, 
retained any one to plead my cause, nor yet 
risen in my own behalf, knowing that he who sat 
in judgment upon me would “ nothing extenuate 
nor set down aught in malice.””’ ButnowI deem 
it incumbent upon me to make that statement of 
the case which, corroborated by the records of 
this court and by the testimony of witnesses, 
will enable your honor to perceive the full ex- 
tent of my guilt. 

On the morning of Sunday last, I and this 
crowd of witnesses here present, at the express 
invitation of your Honor and his reverence Ven- 
eration, repaired to St. George’s Church to en- 
gage in the services of the sanctuary. You will 
remember that at the time we entered the sacred 
edifice the sun was shining in all his glory, and 
my neighbor, Ideality, was so enchanted with the 
prospect that he was half inclined to ‘“ pass by 
on the other side,’’ and even whispered in my 
ear that it would be enjoyment and pleasure to 
read each for himself a sermon from the open 
volume of nature. But, sir, checked by the ad- 
monition of his reverence Veneration, ‘“ te wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness,’’ we all 
repared ‘“‘ to the house of the Lord, and bowed 
low on our knees at His footstool.”’ I need not 
assure you of the delight with which I engaged 
in the responsive services of the temple ; of the 
joy and satisfaction with which I beheld the 
spirit of Christian cheerfulness pervading all, 
nor yet of the fervor with which I joined in the 
psalm beginning, “Oh, praise the Lord with 
hymns of joy.”’ But, sir, just as the minister had 
announced his text, “If any is merry let him 
sing psalms’’—a text, sir, which these witnesses 
have heard me quote a thousand times—a thun- 
der shower arose of such awful grandeur and ve- 
hemence that it claimed and received the imme- 
diate attention of Wonder, Sublimity, Cautious- 
ness, and even of Veneration himself. I confess 
myself to have been shocked at the inconsistency 
of his reverence in chiding us who desired to 
worship beneath the open temple of heaven, and 
then himself, sir, to close his ears to the appeals 
of the minister whom he, he had invested with 
holy orders and placed in that pulpit as our 
pastor and guide, to listen, sir, to—what? Thun- 
der, sir! The efforts of uneasy electricity to at- 
tain a balance of power!! It is in vain for him 
to say, “When the Master speaks it becometh 
well the servant to be silent!’ My neighbor 
and colleague, Causality, President of the Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, has assured him a 
hundred times that it is not the voice of the Mas- 
ter, but the angry discontented grumblings of 
two viewless residents of the upper air quarrel- 
ling for the possession of a few hundred feet of 
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clouds and smoke. But it is in vain, sir, for 
Causality, the President, and Eventuality, the 
Secretary of the Royal Academy, to try to give 
his reverence anything like a scientific education. 
While the rest of us are toiling over the many 
problems of life, Sublimity, Cautiousness, Won- 
der and Veneration will meet, like four old 
women at a tea-fight, and talk, and wonder, and 
quake until the whole assembly is infused with 
the spirit of superstitious fear, and thrown into 
a state of breathless agitation. (Here he was 
interrupted by the Judge, and told that he was 
wandering from the subject and getting entirely 
too personal in his remarks.) Well, sir, while I 
and my friend Concentrativeness were giving our 
whole attention to the minister in his comments 
on the cheerfulness of religion and the religion 
of cheerfulness, and while Veneration, Wonder, 
Sublimity, and Cautiousness were listening to the 
progress of the quarrel going on over head, our 
two neighbors, living in the rear basement, Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, hearing that 
there was ‘‘a muss’’ going on somewhere, ran up 
stairs, passed slyly through the apartments of 
Secretiveness, and, sir, before I was aware of it, 
entered the sky-parlors of Veneration, Sublimity, 
and Wonder, and flattened their noses against 
the window panes in a vain attempt to see what 
was going on. And, sir, would you believe it? 
I heard Combativeness say he’d “‘ go his pile on 
old Positive Electricity,” and Destructiveness 
say he’d “ cover that and go three better on old 
Negative Electricity ;’’ and yet, sir, while these 
two rowdies were betting on the result of this 
family jar between two brothers, Veneration, 
Wonder, and Sublimity looked out of the same 
windows and murmured, “ It is the Lord’s doings, 
and marvellous in our eyes!’”’ Well, sir, while 
these things were going on I was vainly endeay- 
oring to listen to the sermon, and just as I had 
succeeded in composing my mind, in came old 
Davy Tomkinson’s hired girl with an umbrella 
for the old man when service should be over. 
She waited a few minutes, and as soon as the 
congregation had risen to sing the hymn begin- 
ning “The Lord will happiness divine,” she 


passed quickly down the aisle and unbuttoned _ 


old Davy’s pew door. Now Davy had risen and 
settled himself against the door, and was pouring 
the ‘‘ happiness’’ through his nose to the tune 
of , when the door flew open with a crash, 
and the ‘happiness’? which began in his pew 
quavered, and semiquavered, and demisemiqua- 
vered, and finally ended in a decided grunt as 
the old man fetched up against Tommy Palmer’s 
side seat. Then, sir, I was guilty of the irrever- 
ent snicker and succession of the irrever- 
ent snickers which arrested the attention of Ven- 
eration, and revealed him to me standing at the 
head of the stairway leading from the attic, with 
his hands upraised, and a text of Scripture in 
his mouth, which I was too agitated to hear. 
Knowing my weaknesses, I had already dis- 
patched a hurried message to my good friend, 
Secretiveness, who is always ready for fun and 
helps me to .a vast deal of wit and humor, and 
he, obeying the summons, closed and double 
bolted his apartments and came over to my room 
to have a better view of the scene. Well, sir, 
having drawn a thin curtain of gravity over the 
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window, we enjoyed the scene amazingly, but 
roared and tumbled about so inside that we tore 
the curtain in three or four places, and the first 
thing we knew Self-Esteem and Approbativeness 
were at the door beseeching us if we had any re- 
gard for dignity or the opinions of others to re- 
frain from our demonstrations of joy until amore 
convenient season, or else to hang up another 
and a heavier curtain of gravity before our win- 
dows. 

This, sir, is the extent of my offendirig, and in 
conclusion I beg to remark that, when I am free 
from the sentence of this court, whatever that 
sentence may be, I shall appear before your 
Honor and prefer the same charges against my 
neighbors Wonder and Veneration that they have 
preferred against me, calling upon the same 
witnesses who have appeared on this trial, and, 
in addition, subpoena our two alley-gater ac- 
quaintances, Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
whom I last saw on Sunday morning stirring up 
my friend Veneration to come down on me ina 
manner at once “grand, gloomy and peculiar.” 
May it please the Court, I have done. 

Judge. In view of this statement of the case, 
made by the prisoner, which I find is fully sub- 
stantiated by the records of the court, I remand 
the prisoner to the care of Sheriff Self-Esteem, 
and adjourn the Court to this day week, at which 
time the decision shall be made known. 


 —— a 

Epirors oF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JoOURNAL.— 
As a constant and attentive reader of your in- 
valuable Journal, I claim the privilege of asking 
a question or two, which, if you consider them 
of sufficient importance, I would be very happy 
to have you answer in the next issue of your 
Journal. 


1. As our minds may be considered to emanate 
from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to im- 
agine. It is probable that our minds are all 
equally endowed, and at first are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impres- 
sions. And if a case be supposed where two 
persons could be brought up in such a manner, 
that every external circumstance, having the 
least affect upon the senses, could be precisely 
the same to each, that their dispositions would 
be in all respects similar ; indeed, the men would 
be perfectly alike. To me this theory looks 
plausible ; for by it every shade of character can 
be accounted for, from the fact that the slightest 
causes and most frivolous circumstances produce 
the most important and lasting effects. The 
question is, How does phrenology agree with this 
theory ? 


2. In a late number you say that the beard and 
hair are placed upon the face and head to gather 
electricity for the brain. Is not that the reason 
why the beards of students grow earlier in life 
than that of the “take it easy’s,’”’ or the merely 
manual laborer? 

Why do not women have beards as well as men ? 
_ 3. Whether changing the shape of the head in 
early infancy has the effect of changing, in a 
corresponding degree, the character. 

A Constant Reaver. 

All minds resemble all other minds, just as all 
faces, bodies, horses, apples, &c., resemble all 
others. That resemblance consists in this: that 
all men are endowed by nature with precisely the 
same faculties, but in different relative degrees 
of power. And since both the original elements 
and their relative strength go to make up the 





sum total of mind and character, of course all 
resemble all, yet each differs from all. 

That old fogy idea that all minds were origin- 
ally alike, but that circumstances create all the 
differences seen among men, still taught in col- 
lege, is upset by the doctrine of hereditary de- 
scent, which shows that parents transmit differ- 
ent relative degrees of the different faculties, and 
this is the great cause of the different phases of 
mentality about which youinquire. This differ- 
ence is as real, though not as great, at the first 
beginning of life as through it. 

Admitted that circumstances change charac- 
teristics, yet circumstances do not make a pear 
tree bear chestnuts, nor a lion a lamb, and affect 
different persons very differently according to 
their characters. 

As to all minds emanating from the same 
source, all persons emanate, and thingsemanate, 
from the same creative Hand, yet this does not 
make them all alike. 

2. We are not certain that students have more 
beard or hair than others, or that they, as a gen- 
eral thing, put forth more mind than sturdy young 
men struggling along the road of business. We 
may, some other time, try to explain why men 
have beards but women none. 

3. Any pressing of the skull out of its natural 
shape, as in difficult labor, does not, as far as our 
observation goes, change either the relative size 
of the organs, or the character ; but only slightly 
misplaces the former. A little pressure in in- 


fancy will readily restore the head to its normal 
shape. 
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EO Welt O TPO" OO 'D’. 
A LETTER FROM THE WEST. 


A friend and patron sends us the following :— 
To the subscribers of the Warer-Cure and Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNALS and Lire ILLUSTRATED: 

Knowing that you are among the most pro- 
gressive minds of this progressive age, I wish to 
have a short conversation with you. If I ask 
you if you have been greatly benefited, men- 
tally and physically, by the perusal of these 
Journals, methinks there will be but one uni- 
versal answer, and that will be—yes! Now, do 
you not wish to extend these benefits to your 
fellow-men, and by benefiting them also bene- 
fit yourselves. I know you will reply to this in 
the affirmative also. 

The way, then, to do it is for each reader to 
make up his or her mind to get one or more new 
subscribers to them. These Journals are all in 
a handsome shape for binding. They are fault- 
less in paper and typographical execution. 
Would not you, who are at the heads of families, 
do well to put such works, monthly and weekly, 
in the hands of your children? They would soon 
spurn the trashy stuff of novels and light reading 
with which the country is deluged. Is not this 
worthy of consideration? If it is, ana you think 
favorably of it, as you cannot help to do, will 
not you endeavor to spread their circulation by 
the addition of one subscriber, or perhaps a club 
of ten or twenty, which would bring them to 
each individual at a much reduced price? I 
think the efforts of the publishers of these Jour- 
nals have not been appreciated as they should 
be; and now, at the commencement of a new 
volume for 1856, I think the old subscribers, 
who know how good aad beneficial their publi- 
cations are, should put a shoulder to the wheel 
—subscription list, I mean—until their Journals 
are thickly distributed from north to south, and 
east to west.—J. G., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
MAJOR A. C. WELTON. 





FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE. 


Masor WEtTon has an unusual degree of men- 
tal and physical vigor, and partakes of those ele- 
ments which insure length of life, accidents ex- 
cepted. His health was not impaired by close 
confinement in childhood, and indeed, with such 
an organization, it would have been almost im- 
possible to have kept him in-doors. He must 
delight in out-door exercise. The life principle 
is so strong that he can live on pure air and 
water, with little food ; but deprive him of fresh 
air, and his energy is gone at once. Heisa very 
active man, but cannot do little things. In large 
enterprises he will display an unusual degree of 
energy in their execution. He is not afraid of 
hard work. He is naturally calm, quiet, and 
easy in his appearance, and very well qualified 
to direct other minds. His courage is very 
great, and his will is indomitable. 

His intellectual capabilities are unusually 
great, especially in a mechanical direction. He 
has great strength of mind—yet isnot brilliant — 
on ordinary occasions. He did not like study 
when a boy, nor does he even now, but is more 
inclined to observe and think for himself. His 
business capabilities are excellent, and he would 
be competent to manage a very extensive estab- 
lishment, but could not become interested in a 
retail trade. 

He delights in overcoming difficulties, however 
great. He would excel as an engineer, ship- 
builder, railroad contractor, or bridge-builder. 
Such an organization is very favorable for mak- 
ing improvements, and is almost always em- 
ployed in works of this nature. 

He is capable of enduring a great amount of 
hardship and fatigue, and delights in the exercise 
of power. He would be distinguished as a com- 
manding officer, but could not be contented to 
conform to the usual routine of military duties 
in time of peace. When excited, his character 
is very positive and authoritative. He is very 
seldom agitated so as to lose his habitual self- 
control. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER X. 


Giving lessons in Catechisms and Scripture does not reach the scurces of the evil—Objections to re- 
formatory treatment considered—First, that prisons will become desirable places of residence for 
the poorer classes—Second, that the expense will be too great—Conclusion, 


Mr. Clay says:—“The amount of that every-day knowledge, which, to 
ordinary minds, seems indispensable, and which, it might be thought, 
would certainly be gathered by every individual, however humble his con- 
dition, in his intercourse with others of his class—if from no better source 
—I have shown in former reports to be deplorably low in criminals. I must 
again parade this mental destitution ; again endeavor to bespeak attention 
to the barbarism, or worse, which yet exists in this civilized country. I 
say worse—for with incredible ignorance of what is useful, there co exists 
an equally incredible knowledge of what is demoralizing initself, and cal- 
culated to operate most injuriously on society.’ He refers to the table 
quoted on p. 105, in illustration of these remarks, and adds, “ I have already 
given examples of young criminals who had been taught to regard Turpin 
and Sheppard, not merely as bold, cunning, or skilful, but as meritorious /— 
as entitled to the sympathy and gratitude of the poor, for whose benefit they 
exposed themselves to the danger of the gallows! and I cannot help think- 
ing that the 71:8 per cent. of felons, whose knowledge of biography has 
been limited to that of Turpin, and such like, as almost a proof of their 
practical recognition of Proudhon’s notorious maxim—‘ La propriété est 
un vol.’”’—pp. 12, 18. 

The mere teaching of catechisms and scripture does notreach the sources 
of this evil. When an individual in whose brain the organs of the animal 
propensities are large, and those of conscientiousness and benevolence are 
deficient, reads the descriptions of the corruption of human nature in the 
pages of these books, he recognizes himself in them unmistakably; but he 
is led to the conclusion, also, that as they are there given as general cha- 
racteristics of mankind at large, all other men are at bottom as wicked as 
himself, only playing their parts, in reference to the police and the law, a 
little more skilfully and successfully than he has done. We have heard 
convicts describe trading as legalized cheating and thieving ; the profit be- 
ing regarded by them as so much money quietly plundered by the seller 
from the buyer. On conversing with a man of this low form of brain, mov- 
ing in the middle rank of life, who had committed great immoralities, al- 
though screened by his position in society and the leniency of his victims 
from criminal prosecutions, on the discordance between his practical con- 
duct and his religious profession, we met with the following acknowledg- 
ments :— It is quite true that I have done all these evil deeds” (by artful 
maisrepresentations he had ruined his own father and brother, and also an- 
other family which implicitly relied on his moral and religious character) ; 
“but you know ‘the heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked ;’ this is my case ; ‘my own righteousness is as filthy rags;’ did I 
rely on it, I should lean on a broken reed; but my ‘trust is on the rock 
that is higher than I;’ ‘ he to whom much is forgiven loveth much ;’ ” and 
so he went on, drawing consolation from the gospel, apparently without 
feeling a shadow of either shame or remorse on account of his misconduct, 
and believing that these texts and doctrines were designedly given for the 
support and consolation of all mankind, and especially of such characters 
as himself. It is in vain to answer that this was a gross abuse of the gos- 
pel: grant that it was so; still it was the interpretation and application 
of these passages of scripture which naturally occurred to a man whose 
brain was deficient in the moral and reflecting organs. To render such 
persons conscious that this is an abuse, we must show them, first, that these 
defects exist in their own faculties and produce unsound perceptions and 
judgments ; and, secondly, that the external social world is governed by 
natural laws adapted to faculties of normal power and proportion, and that 
the action of the natural moral forces which constitute the springs of social 
life, will inevitably crush them if they persist in following the impulses of 
their own abnormal desires. 

Two objections will probably be stated to the adoption of our views in 
practice. The first objection is, that by converting prisons into schools of 
reform we should render the convict so much happier than the free laborer, 
that the working classes would be tempted to infringe the law, in order to 
acquire a title to the benefits of our gaols. On this point we have the 
opinion of Mr. Frederic Hill, a most competent authority, who acted for 
many years as a Government Inspector of Prisons. In his work on “ Crime,’’ 
he states his conviction that it is unnecessary and therefore unjustifiable, 
in the treatment of criminals, to resort to measures that are merely puni- 
tive ; because those which are required for the reformation of the offender 
carry with them an ample amount of punishment to make the condition 
of a convict less eligible than that of an honest and peaceable member of 
society. He regards punitive measures as not only unnecessary and un- 
justifiable, but in other respects bad; because it is difficult to make a 
prisoner believe that punishments which do not naturally arise from the 
offences committed are awarded from any other than vindictive feelings; 
and this non-belief in the purity of the motives with which they are ad- 
ministered (which attaches more or less to all artificial punishments) has, 
in Mr. Hill’s opinion, a strong tendency to excite angry and revengeful 
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passions, almost incompatible with moral improvement.* We so thorough- 
ly concur in Mr. Hill’s views, as to anticipate that an avowed change 
in our system of convict treatment from the revengeful, vindictive, 
punitive principle, to that of humanity and reformation, would operate 
more effectually in deterring the ill-disposed from crime than our present 
method. As things now stand, the criminal law may be personified by 
imagining a figure of a giant form standing astride over the Island, armed 
with a halter in one hand and a lash in the other, supported on each side by 
solitary cells, tread-mills, and crank-wheels, on whose countenance no trait 
of human sympathy or pity could be traced, but only stern and inexorable 
severity. Such an image would naturally excite terror and loathing in 
the good; but in the eyes of the naturally ill-constituted, it would be in- 
vested with a strange and incomprehensible interest. Being in itself the 
personification of all the low, harsh, and unamiable elements of human 
nature, it would be a reflex of their own consciousness; and seeing it as- 
sume an attitude of threatening, they would feel this as a challenge, and 
their instinctive impulse would be to defy it. Let the criminal law, on the 
contrary, be such as would be fitly represented by a similar gigantic figure, 
resplendent with physical strength and moral dignity and beauty ; show it 
diffusing beams of compassionate benignity on suffering offenders ; stretch- 
ing forth its arms to rescue them from misery and crime, and to train them 
to happiness and virtue ; and we venture to predict that the whole effect 
would be reversed. Such a spectacle would address itself directly to what- 
ever spark of good feeling existed in the wavering population, and turn 
the balance in favor of virtue and not of crime ; it would not incite or defy 
them to a contest, by exhibiting their own passions in its features and 
action ; the individual who braved it would be reckoned not a hero, but 
a fool, even by his own class of minds, and by the favorably constituted 
as a moral lunatic, whom it was the interest and the duty of ail to restrain. 
A change like this would form an epoch in the history of civilization. 
Whenever the physiology of the brain shall have become part of the 
education of the people, high and low, it will inevitably follow ; meantime 
ignorance must take its course, sowing error, and reaping suffering and 
disappointment. 

We repeat, that men deficient in the moral and intellectual organs, and 
untrained to reflection, aré not capable of apprehending objects and con- 
sequences distant in space and time with sufficient force to be able, from such 
considerations, to curb their strong present appetites and passions. If, 
therefore, we aim at effectually protecting society, we have only one of 
three expedients presented to us: to reform the criminal thoroughly ; to 
confine him for life: or to put him to death. All other means are mere 
delusions and make-shifts; they have hitherto ended in disappointment, 
and we predict that they will continue to do so, however much they may 
be varied in form and appliances. 

We deny that by converting prisons into schools of reform we should 
deprive them of their terrors, or render residence in them an object of 
desire to the virtuous poor. The solitary cell, the floor for a bed, and 
bread and water for food, which, with Captain Maconochie, we propose as 
the commencement of the reformatory process, would present few attrac- 
tions even to the idle and vicious, and much fewer to the industrious and 
moral. The steady labor, the confinement, the rigid discipline, would 
all prove sufficiently irksome to men of the criminal stamp, to render their 
prison experience one of so much dreariness and suffering as not to be 
desired by themselves or others for its own sake, while the total absence 
of all unnecessary or vindictive infliction of pain, and its professed and real 
object—that of reformation—-would remove from it its irritating, harden- 
ing, and debasing influence. 

A prison, although ten times more comfortable than we propose to make 
it, would still be a prison—a place of social degradation and disgrace ; and 
the humblest of the poor, if normally constituted and virtuously trained, 
would shrink from it on this account alone. Many kept mistresses and 
prostitutes live in a condition of material comfort, and even splendor, far 
beyond that which falls to the lot of the industrious poor; but do we find 
well-constituted and virtuously-trained women compcting for the advan- 
tages of such a station? The moral degradation and deep disgrace insep- 
arable from these positions turn such persons from them with intense 
disgust. The victims of temptation are individuals in whom passion is 
strong, or the moral and intellectual faculties feeble, and who from these 
defects do not realize, in their own minds, the conviction of the disgrace 
and degradation which the normally-constituted and virtuously-trained 
instinctively attach to the character. 

Another objection will probably be founded on the expense which the 
conversion of prisons into reformatory schools would entail upon the 
nation. We have seen statements made that such establishments would 
prove positively cheaper; but, having no experience on this point, we 
meet the objection thus: Given, a certain per-centage of individuals in 
society afflicted with natural proclivities, or placed in circumstances that 
tempt them to crime—in other words, to injure their fellow-men in person 
or property—Queritur: Which method of averting the evils they occasion 
will be the least expensive—that which accomplishes the end most efiec- 
tually, or that which leaves it half attained, and the evils ever recurring? 
Our answer would be: That which is most effectual. If our method be not 
the most effectual, we do not wish it to be adopted ; but if it be the most 
effectual, although still short of perfection, it seems to follow as an inevit- 
able conclusion, that, whatever be its cost, it will really be cheaper than 





* See Mr. Hill’s chapters “ On the Prineiples of Punishment.”—pp. 145, 185-90, 281-3, 
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amore imperfect system. An article defictent 
in quality, or in adaptation to the purposes to 
which we design to apply it, may be dow in 
price, but it is not cheap. One double the price, 
that was efficient, would be cheaper; and so it 
will prove in the case of methods of prison dis- 
cipline. Look at the millions we expend in ar- 
maments and preparations for war. As the hap- 
piness of society should be the object of all 
government, if the Governments of Europe would 
establish schools and teach the young the func- 
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hundred feet. The only remaining resort now was 
to procure another and smaller tube, and intro- 
duce it within the last ; but before this could be 
done, almost six months hard labor was expended 
in filing away the projection caused by the driv- 
ing together of the tubes; this accomplished, a 
tube of wrought iron, three inches in diameter 
inside, was put down to the depth of one thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty feet. 
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WE give our readers a description of this great 
work, sent to us by a correspondent from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina : 
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than there is in any other of God’s works ; and 
he who charges it is simply a blasphemer, an in- 
fidel, or a fool. Progress, then, again, may be 
defined to be the expurgation of falsehood from 
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rock. amr WW NX | thing to do with the relations of man with man, The 

Another tube was then inserted within this, and \ Ow 2 agar ee family, the school, the church, the government, the peni- 


carried to the depth of nine hundred feet, when 
the lateral pressure became so great, that in at- 
tempting to force it further it was crushed, and 
one section driven into another at about four 











tentiary, establishments for kindness, and customs, and us- 
ages untouched by statutes because stronger than statutes ; 
all these are embraced in what I mean by the phrase, “ So- 
cial rnsTITUTIONS”—or the phrase, “‘ Social RELATIONS”—or 
the phrase, “SooraL ORGANIZATION.” 
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The progress of society is but the transposition of the 
relations occupied by its elements ; and hence pro- 
gress ever was, and ever will be, born in travail. 
However false the position occupied by any of 
those elements, Fogydom insists that they shall 
remain undisturbed ; young America insists that 
they shall be transposed ; and young America, 
after a struggle, which but adds symmetry to her 
form and vigor to her powers, will always tri- 
umph. The battle will be intense and protract- 
ed, in proportion to the per centage old Fogydom 
makes on things as they are. 

Everybody is abundantly conscious of the fact, 
that the social machinery, in America, does not 
run smoothly. Its harsh gratings, and uncom- 
fortable jolts, are complained of; yet not one- 
half, nay, not one-tenth that is felt, of the suffer- 
ing caused by the operation of statute laws, and 
of false and cruel customs, is ever uttered, save 
by the inaudible breathings of the bruised and 
crushed spirit in the ear of the Almighty. Why 
is this so? Because these statute laws and cus- 
toms are false: are in cool, deliberate defiance 
of the statute laws written on nature by the fin- 
ger of the Deity. And why are the social institu- 
tions of America, in their structure, so largely 
false? Because those who established, and those 
who have perpetuated them, did not even knew 
that there existed the Science of Man. 

Man, in his constitution, represents the mate- 
rial and the spiritual: God and matter: and 
hence his nature is an epitome of the universe. 
He is the central point of all relations that ex- 
ist in the universe ; and, upon his involuntary 
powers of mind, can receive impressions from all. 
His intellect, or voluntary powers of mind, dis- 
covers the conclusions which those impressions, 
as the premises, compel. Is it not, then, clear as 
the noon-day sun, that the universe cannot, in 
any feature of it, be truly understood, so long as 
the Science of Man is not understood? Let me 
repeat: the Science of the Universe never was 
and never will be understood by any one igno- 
rant of the Science of Man. 





MARRIAGE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL ADAPTATION. 


BY F. Cc. A. 


MarRIAGE is defined by the lexicographers to 
be “the Jegal union of a man and woman for 
life.’ Andis that all? Is there to be nothing 
of that intimate blending of soul with soul which 
poets sing of, and which every true human heart 
yearns for? Is there to be nothing of that lov- 
ing sympathy and self-sacrificing affection which 
make the man and woman really and truly one? 
Is marriage no more than the cold, outward form 
which legislators may prescribe, and to which its 
victims must submit? Is it a mere business ar- 
rangement between any man and woman, whom 
circumstances—the pecuniary convenience of the 
parties, equality of social position, the sordid 
calculations of brutal parents and guardians, the 
temporary dictates of passing passion or impulse, 
the unreflecting fancies of school children—may 
chance to throw together? Is it to be consum- 
mated where the inevitable results must be the 
continual disquiet and unhappiness—or, what is 
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not much better, the final separation—of the 
parties themselves; to be transmitted—in the 
shape of diseased and deformed bodies, and minds 
still more sickly and demoralized—to their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children for genera- 
tions tocome? To all this, Phrenology returns 
an emphatic Vo. Jt says these things are evils 
—glaring enormities—which, in the course of 
human progress, must be done away with. And 
it also does what no other science and no other 
philosophy has yet done—-it points out a remedy 
for the existing state of things; for, that there 
is something here that needs a remedy no one 
doubts. Indeed we are by no means certain that 
ill-assorted marriages do not constitute the rule, 
and happy ones the exception. How many are 
there who practically recognize the theory that 
“marriage is a contract by which the parties 
engage to live together in mutual affection and 
jidelity till death shall separate them”? He 
who reads from the open pages of human society 
the sad lessons of connubial unhappiness and 
misery writ thereon, may well be at a loss to dis- 
cover the record of 
“the happy pairs, 
Whose yielding hearts and joining hands 


Find blessings twisted with their bands, 
To soften all their cares.” 


The proportion of unfortunate marriages is very 
great—to the philanthropist, the lover of human- 
ity, alarmingly so. And why is this? Why is 
it that the deepest, strongest, and most lasting 
instinct of the human’ soul—that single cord 
which binds society together—the sole founda- 
tion for all of social happiness there is—the love 
element, should so often lead to bodily disease, 
and weakness, and deformity ; to intellectual 
deterioration and idiocy ; to moral depravity, 
and to habitual and life-long unhappiness? Sim- 
ply because men and women do not understand, 
or will not obey, the law of physical and men- 
tal adaptation. They do not know, or they for- 
get, that each individual must find in a com- 
panion certain specific qualities, or combinations 
of qualities, without which the marriage cannot 
be a happy one. To an independent and pro- 
gressive thinker, it is really surprising how 
many, even in our own high civilization, are ig- 
norant of this very elementary condition of hu- 
man happiness. The following, out of a world 
full of such instances, is an illustration in point: 

In the spring of 1854, a lady came into the 
Phrenological Office at Boston for an examina- 
tion. She was described as a woman of rather 
superior intellect, naturally an elevated tone of 
character, but ashaving become reduced in point 
of vitality (with originally a great predominance 
of the nervous system), and as being somewhat 
nervous and irritable ; as possessing only ave- 
rage social qualities, and as being particularly 


refined and delicate in matters of friendship— 


with a fondness for general society and public 
display, rather than uninterrupted devotion to 
home and domestic affairs in general; and as 
being exceedingly generous, and even prodigal, 
in the use of property. In regard to the choice 
of a husband, she was advised to be very parti- 
cular to avoid selecting a coarse, uncultivated, 
passionate organization ; but, on the contrary, 
to choose a companion who should be delicate 
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and refined in his sympathies and sensibilities, 
and who would develop more of real social feel- 
ing and true connubial attachment than of pas- 
sion, and by all means not to marry a man in 
moderate pecuniary circumstances, with whom 
real economy would be absolutely necessary on 
the part of the wife. 

A few months afterwards a gentleman called 
at the office, who was described as a very posi- 
tive, independent, energetic, straight-forward, 
persevering business man—possessing unusually 
strong impulses and passions, with little of the 
disposition to adapt himself, and very little love 
of refinement, as such. He was advised to take 
to himself a wife who should possess more than 
ordinarily strong social tendencies, be more dig- 
nified than affable, but little inclined to make a 
display ; particularly domestic, and disposed to 
attend to the interests of home and of family, 
rather than fond of visiting ; and who should es- 
pecially be prudent and economical. 

In the early part of the present summer, a 
gentleman brought into the office two written 
descriptions of character—-from which the above 
sketches are taken—and desired to know if the 
persons to whom they applied could live together 
happily in marriage. He was told that they 
could not, that they were not at all adapted to 
each other, and that they had much better com- 
mit suicide than matrimony. He then stated 
that they had nevertheless been married within 
the few months preceding; but had already se- 
parated on account of troubles arising from the 
very differences and incongruities of character 
which we have here described. 

We deem it no exaggeration to say that they 
who have effected a union of these incompatible 
qualities have rivalled the monster queen in 
wickedness, and done 

“such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths.” 

Whoever is guilty of such a neglect of mental 
and physiological adaptation, is guilty of a base 
and criminal deed. Nobody has a right, volun- 
tarily, to make himself, and all within the reach 
of his influence, miserable and inefficient. Hap- 
piness and progress—intellectual, spiritual, and 
affectional development—can never be the re- 
sult of such marriages. 

“ As well may heavenly concerts spring 

From two old lutes with ne’er a string, 
* * * * * 
Samson's young foxes might as well 


In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwell, 
With firebrands tied between.” 


We have said that phrenology furnishes the 
remedy for the evils arising from a combination 
of such discordant elements. Perhaps it would 
be more proper to say, that it serves as a pre- 
ventive rather than a cure—though somewhat of 
both. It instructs us in a practical knowledge 
of ourselves and others; teaches us our own 
physical and mental characteristics—our predo- 
minating faculties of body and mind, as well as 
those also which are deficient ; directs us how to 
restrain, to cultivate, to develop, and to perfect ; 
and informs us what qualities are necessary in 
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another to balance our weaknesses and redun- 
dancies, and what natures can blend harmo- 
niously with our own. In a word, it tells us 
what we are, and what we must seek in a wife 
or husband, in order to insure a happy marriage. 
Those who would marry must obey the law of 
phrenological adaptation, or suffer the penalty 
of disobedience—that penalty is, /ife-long misery. 


<> 


IS THHRE ANY FORGETTING P 


Dr. Rusu tells us that when he was called 
upon to attend, on their deathbeds, aged Swedes, 
who for forty, fifty, and sixty years had lost the 
use of their native tongue, the long suspended 
faculty would be recalled in approaching death, 
and they would talk, pray, and sing in Swedish. 
Dr. Johnson, also, when it came to his turn to 
die, spoke not in the march of his own majestic 
rhetoric—passed by even the cadences of those 
Latin hymns in which he had so much loved to 
dwell—but was heard with his sinking voice 
muttering a child’s prayer which he had learned 
on his mother’s knee. Strange, indeed, is the 
providence, and yet so widely illustrative of the 
absence of time as an element in the divine eco- 
nomy, which thus brings together the two ex- 
treme points of human history—hirth and death ! 
This same remarkable quality is thus touched 
upon by Coleridge : 

“Tn a Roman Catholic town in Germany, a 
young woman of four or five and twenty, who 
could neither read nor write, was seized with a 
nervous fever, during which she continued in- 
cessantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in 
very pompous tones, and with most distinct 
enunciation. The case had attracted the parti- 
cular attention of a young physician, and by his 
statement many eminent physiologists and psy- 
chologists visited the town, and examined the 
case on the spot. Sheets full of her ravings 
were taken down from her mouth, and were 
found to consist of sentences coherent and intel- 
ligible each for itself, but with little or no con- 
nection with each other. All trick or conspiracy 
was out of the question. Not only had the 
young woman ever been a harmless, simple crea- 
ture, but she was evidently laboring with ner- 
vous fever. In a town in which she had been 
for many years a servant, in different families, 
no solution presented itself. The young physi- 
cian, however, determined to trace her past life 
step by step ; for the patient herself was incapa- 
ble of returning a rational answer. He at length 
succeeded in discovering the place where her 
parents had lived ; travelled thither ; and found 
them dead, but an uncle surviving, and from him 
learned that the patient had been charitably 
taken in by an old Protestant pastor, at nine 
yearsold, and had remained with him some years, 
even till the old man’s death. With great diffi- 
culty he discovered a niece of the pastor, of 
whom anxious inquiries were made concerning 
his habits, and the solution of the phenomenon 
was soon obtained. Forit appeared it had been 
the old man’s custom for years to walk up and 
down a passage of his house into which the kitch- 
en door opened, and to read to himself with a 
loud voice out of his favorite books. A considera- 
ble number of these were in the niece’s pos- 
session, and the physician succeeded in identify- 
ing so many passages with those: taken down at 
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the young woman’s bed-side, that no doubt could 
remain inany rational mind concerning the true 
origin of the impressions made on her nervous 
system.” 

This authenticated case furnishes both proof 
and instance, that relics of sensation may exist 
for an indefinite time in a latent state, in the 
very same order in which they were originally 


impressed ; and as we cannot rationally sup- 
pose the feverish state of the brain to act in any 
other way than as a stimulus, this fact (and it 
would not be difficult to adduce several of the 
same kind) contributes to make it even probable 
that thoughts are in themselves imperishable, 
and that if the intelligible faculty should be ren- 
dered more comprehensive, it would require only 
a different and apportioned organization—the 
body celestial, instead of the body terrestrial—to 
bring before every human soul the collective 
experience. And this—this perchanee, is the 
dread book of judgment, in whose mysterious 
hieroglyphic every idle word is recorded! Yea, 
in the very nature of a living spirit, it may be 
more possible that heaven and earth should pass 
away, than that a single act, a single thought, 
should be loosened or lost—Presbyterian. 
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Foop anp its Retartve Vatues.—A great error 
exists in the minds of many people in relation to the nutri- 
tious properties of the different kinds of food. To correct 
this error and to bring to notice at this time the importance 
of a judicious selection cf varieties of food, for the approach- 
ing winter, which to us seems as though it will be one that 
will require an economical expenditure of money by very 
many, we give below the relative nutritious properties of 
several leading articles that enter into general consumption 
as food. 

Mutton, the most nutritions of animal food, contains 
twenty-nine per cent. of nutrition. Wheat flour contains 
ninety; corn meal ninety-one, and white beans ninety-five 
per cent. of nutritious matter; while potatoes contain 
twenty-two, cabbage seven, and turnips less than five per 
cent. of life-sustaining matter, the residue being water. 
Now, to put these items of information to practical use, let 
us draw a comparison between the prices which the nutri- 
tious properties of each cost. Pork, or the fat part of pork, 
being much less nutritious than mutton, and which sells in 
market at ten cents per pound, will make nutrition cost 


thirty-five or forty cents per pound ; beef at about thirty, 
and mutton at twenty-six cents per pound. Wheat flour, 
when it sells at ten dollars per barrel, will make nutrition 
cost about six cents per pound ; white beans at two dollars 
per bushel, puts it at three cents; and corn meal at fifty cents 
per bushel, at one cent and a quarter per pound. Potatoes 
at twenty-five cents per bushel, will make nutrition cost 
two cents per pound. 

Now the practical conclusion is that the price that will 
sustain one man excusiyely in pork, will sustain twenty- 
eight or thirty on corn meal, six or seven on wheat flour, 
and ten or twelve on beans. These hints seem to us of much 
importance, and should be regarded, particularly as the 
cheapest food is much the most healthy. None need be 
ashamed of living cheap in these times, when health can be 
produced by so doing.— Ottawa Co. Register. 














DanreL Wesster’s Liprary.—A correspond- 
ent writes from Marshfield, Massachusetts, touching this 
rare collection. The number of volumes is stated at 6,000. 
Of these, 2,000 are political, congressional, and diplomatic; 
1,900 historical; 500 dictionaries, cyclopwedias, and hand- 
books; 500 works on agriculture, and a great number of 
maps and guide-books. The library is arranged in cases in 
the following order :—Reference Books; Poetry and Ro- 
mance; History and Biography; Politics; Theology and 
Philosophy; Law; Diplomatic and Congressional; Agri- 
culture and Science, and Miscellaneous, These are all in 
the Mansion Library Room and the Law Office. There are 


1200 Law and Congressional books in the old Winslow 
House. There is not a valueless book in the whole library, 
which its late lamented owner was forty years in collecting, 

DaNIEL WessteR knew the value of books. He was a 
liberal patron of literature, and in this respect at least, a 
worthy example for a// men to follow. No better invest- 
ment can be made by any young man than in the purchase 
of a sELKoT LIBRARY, 
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Sizz or Lonpon.—London extends over an 
area of 78,02) acres 192 sauare miles, and the number of its 
inhabitants, rapidly increasing, was some 2,362,289 on the 
day of the last census, A conception of this vast mass of 
people may be formed by the fact that, if the metropolis 
were surrounded by a wall having a north gate, a south gate, 
an east gate, anda west gate, and each of the four gates 
were of sufficient width to allow a column of persons to pass 
out freely four abreast, and a peremptory necessity required 
the immediate evacuation of the city, it could not be ac- 
complished under four-and-twenty hours, by the expiration 
of which time the head of each of the four columns would 
have advanced at no less a distance than seventy-five miles 
from their respective gates, all the people being in close 
file, four deep. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Bipie.—The following 
very curious paragraphs will interest the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Bible—The Apostle says: But though I be rude in 
speech.—2 Corinthians xi, 6. 

Othello.—Rude am I in speech. 

Bible.—Show his eyes and grieve his heart—1 Samugl 
xi, 33. 

Macbeth.—Show his eyes and grieve his heart. 

Bible.—Thou has brought me into the dust of death.— 
Psalms. 

Macbeth.—Lighted fools the way to dusty death. 

Bible.—Look upon me, because I am black, because the 
sun has looked upon me.—Solomon’s Song i, 6. 

Merchant of Venice.—Mistake me not for my complex- 
ion; it is the shadowy livery of the burning sun. 

Bible.—I smote him, I caught him by his beard and 
smote him, and slew him.—1 Samwel xvii, 85. 

Othello.—I took by the throat the circumcised dog and 
smote him. 

Bible-—Opened Job his mouth and cursed his day; let it 
not be joined into the days of the year, let it not come into 
the number of months.—Job iii, 16. 

Macbeth.—May this accursed hour stand aye accursed in 
the calendar. 

Bible,—Nicanor Jay dead in his harness. 

Macbeth.—We will die with harness on our back, 

Bivle—What is man that thou art mindful of him? Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels. Thou crown- 
est him with glory and honor, and didst set him over the 
work of thy hands.—Psalms viil, 4, 5, 6. 

Hamlet,—W bat a piece of work is man! How noble in 
reason, how infinite in faculties! In form and moving, how 
express and admirable! In action, how like an angel! In 
apprehension, how like a god! The beauty of the world, 
the paragon of animals, 


Toe Man wHo NEVER Lavucus.—In a sermon 
delivered by the Rey. Dr. Bellows, of New York, before the 
Western Unitarian Conference, is the following paragraph : 

“Wor my own part, I say it in all solemnity, I have lived 
to become sincerely suspicious of the piety of those who do 
not love pleasure in any form. I cannot trust the man that 
never laughs; that is always sedate; that has no apparent 
outlet for those natural springs of sportiyeness and gaiety 
that are perennial inthe human soul. I know that nature 
takes her revenge on such violence, I expect to find secret 
vices, malignant sins, or horrid crimes springing up in this 
hot-bed of confined air and imprisoned space; and therefore 
it gives me a sincere moral gratification anywhere, and ia 
any community, to see innocent pleasure and popular amuse- 
ment resisting the religious bigotry that frowns so unwisely 
upon them, Anything is better than the dark, dead, un- 
happy social life—a prey to annual and morbid excitement, 
which results from unmitigated puritanism, whose second 
crop is usually unbridled license and infamous folly, 

Earnestyuss is the root of greatness and hero- 
ism, ‘They were in earnest,” and not “They were only 
joking,” is the epitaph which History has inscribed in let- 
ters of light, or of blood, on, the tombs of her illustrious— 
the heroes, martyrs, and teachers.—Gerald Massey, 

PHRENOLOGY IN WELLSBoRO, Pa.—Mrs. I. D. 
Rrowarps of this village will hereafter act as Agent for 
Messrs. Fowier & Waits, and will furnish their publica- 
tions to order. She will also make phrenological examina- 
tions and give charts at the house of Mr. I. Richards.—~ 
Tioga Cownty (Pa.) Agitator. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue Orcans.—Names, Numpers, AND Drrint- 
TIONS. 


. AmAtrvrness—Sexual love, fondness, attraction, ete. 

. CoxsuaaL Love—Union for life, the pairing instinct. 

ParentaL Love—Care of offspring, and all young. 

. Frrenpsurie--Sociality, union, and clinging of friends. 
INHABITATIVENESS—Love of home and country. 7 

. Continuiry—A pplication, finishing up, consecutiveness. 

. VITATIVENESS—Clinging to life, repelling disease. 

. COMBATIVENESS—Defence, resolution, force, courage. 

DeEstrRuctiIveNrss—Extermination, severity, hardness. 

. ALIMENTIVENESS—A ppetite, relish, feeding, greed. 

. ACQUISITIVENESS—F rugality, saving, industry, thrift. 

. SECRETIVENESS—Self-control, policy, tact, artifice. 

. CauTiousNEss—Guardedness, safety, provision, fear. 

12. APPROBATIVENESS—Love of character, name, praise. 

13. Se_y-Estrem—Self-respect, dignity, independence. 

Firmness—Stability, perseverance, decision. 

15. ConscrentTIousNEss—Sense of right, justice, duty, ete. 

16. Hopr—Expectation, anticipation, trust in the future. 

17. SprrirvaLiry—Intuition, prescience, prophecy, faith. 

18. Veneration—Worship, adoration, devotion, deference. 

19. BenrvoLence—Sympathy, kindness, goodness, 

20. ConsTRUcTIVENESS—Ingenuity, sanwal skill, 

21. IpraLiry—Taste, love of beauty, poetry, refinement. 
B. SuBLIMIry—Love of the grand, vast, endless,and infinite. 

22, Imiration—Copying, mimicking, doing like. 

23. Mirra—Fun, wit, ridicule, facetiousness, joking. 

. InpivipvaLity—Observation, desire to see and know. 

25. Form—Memory of shape, looks, persons, and things. 

26, Sizse—Measurement of quantity, distance, etc., by eye. 

27. Werent—Control of motion, balancing, hurling, ete. 

28, CoLor—Discernment and love of colors, tints, hues, etc. 

29. Orper—Afethod, system, by rule, things in place. 

3), CALCULATION—Mental arithmetic, reckoning, 

81. Looatiry—Memory of places, position, ete. 

$2. EvenruaLiry—Memory of facts, events, history. 

33. Trme—Telling when, time of day, dates, how long, ete. 

34, Tune—Love of music, singing and playing by ear. 

85. Lancuace—Evrpression by words, acts, tones, looks, ete, 

. CausaLiry—Planning, thinking, reasoning, adapting. 

87. Comparison—Analysis, inferring, discrimination, ete. 
co. Human Natrure—Perception of character, motives, ete. 
pv, Suaviry—Pleasaniness—blandness—persuasiveness. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ExAmrINnations and Advice, with Charts 
and Written Descriptions of Character, given by FowLer 
and Wet1s, No. 308 Broadway, New York; 231 Arch st., 
Philadelphia ; and 142 Washington st., Boston. 





New Writing Metsop.— Holda blank book in 
the left hand; walk to and fro from one end of the room to 
the other, and write at the same time. Practise daily. The 
effort required to steady the hand while walking gradually 
brings the muscles of the hand and fingers under more per- 
fect control. The muscles are strengthened and trained 
in this way very effectually. From my experience I be- 
lieve that the poorest scrawlers can in this way improve 
their penmanship much quicker than by the ordinary me- 
thod of sitting or standing still while writing. Upon this 
principle Demosthenes put pebble stones into his mouth, 
and ran or walked up hill declaiming, to improve his de- 
livery. ; 

Here isa hint for some Yankee to improve upon, and 
make a ‘“fortin” by it. Igive it pro bono publico~a bone 
for the public to pick, HAO: 


Toran Depravity.—Very recently in this city, 
a young boy aged seven years attempted to drown a lit- 
tle girl, three years of age—the daughter of a respectable 
citizen, This youthful villain is remarkable for his almost 
insane depravity. His organ of destructiveness is ungoyv- 


ernable, and he finds pleasure in attempting the destructi 
of human life.—Utica Telegraph. a Salado 


What is the cawse of this state of things? Are the parents 


butchers? How came the boy by this excessive develop- 
ment of destructiveness ? 


MAGNETISM IN CHoLERs.—Electro-Magnetism 
is announced to be a remedy for cholera, by two eminent 
physicians, in different parts of Italy. The coincidence is 
noteworthy. Dr. Rossi, of this city, was preparing a me- 
moir, the fruit of much study and experience, to show that 
the malady results from some electro-magnetic or animal- 
electric disturbance, for which galvanism is the proper re- 
medy, when he was informed that Dr. Concata, of Padua, 
had conceived and demonstrated the theory within a few 
days in the restoration of four desperate cholera patients, 
by means of the electro-magnetic current, and that he was 
preparing a report, under the direction of the municipal 
authorities, for publication. It will soon be determined 
whether his is one of “the immortal names ”—whether. he 
is. to have the grateful remembrance, the enviable satisfac- 
tion of having restricted the sphere of ignorance and super- 
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tion. The simultaneousness of the conception is only an- 
other indication of the wide diffusion of mental cultivation. 
—Newark Advertiser. 

[These “discoveries” are not new. We have published 
works on the application of magnetism to the cure of cholera 
and various other diseases, for the last dozen years. See 
Lisrary oF MesMErism AND PsyoHonocy. Published at 
the office of this Journal.] 








HOLTDAY GiFtTs. 


CAN any one conceive a more pleasing or useful Christ- 
mas or New Year's present for a friend, than a year’s sub- 
scription to our “THREE JouRNALS?”—THE PHRENOLOGI- 
oat, the Warer-Curr, and Lire Iniusrrarep? Well 
adapted for young and old, male or female, entertaining and 
instructive to all, they would be gladly received and highly 
prized. The three Journals together will make the reader 
seventy-six visits in a year. 

But says one, ‘‘ My friends are so fortunate as to have al- 
ready become subscribers.” We are glad to hear it, for it 
proves your friends of good sense and taste. And those are 
the people who prize our Reformatory books, of which we 
have a goodly number. 

We have for Presents: 


Hopes anD HeLrPs ror THE Youne or Boru 
Sexes. Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Conversation, Cul- 
tivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affection, 
Courtship, and Marriage. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price, 
prepaid by mail, Muslin, 87 cents; in Gilt, $1. 


Aims anp Arps for Girls and Young Women 
on the various subjects of Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Educa- 
tion, Improvement, the Moral and Social duties, Marriages 
and Happiness. A new and first-rate work by the author 
of Hopes and Helps. Price 87 cents. 


Hints Towarps Rerrorms: consisting of Lec- 
tures, Essays, Addresses, and other Writings. With the 
Crystal Palace. By Horace Greeley. Price $1 25. 


Tae Ways or Lire; or, the Right Way, and 
the Wrong Way, the False Way, and the Way of Merit. By 
Rey. @. 8. Weaver. Price 59 cents, 


A Home For Ait. A New, Cheap, Convenient, 
and Superior Mode of Building, containing full Directions 
for Constructing Gravel Walls. With Views, Plans, and 
Engraved Illustrations. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. A present for the builder. Price 87 cents, 


Fruits AND Fartnacka, the Proper Food for 
Man. Showing that the Original, Natural, and best Diet is 
derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. With a beautifully 
Colored Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. $1 25, 


SeLtr-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PuHy- 
stoLoGy. Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings; in- 
eluding a Chart for recording the various Degrees of De- 
velopment. By the Fowlers. Plain, 50 cents; Gilt, 75 cts. 


For those who wish to present a friend suffer- 
ing from disease and doctors, we have 

Tae Hypropatuic ENncycLopepia. By Dr. 
Trall. The most comprehensive and popular work yet 
published on the subject of Hydropathy, with nearly a 
thousand pages fully Illustrated, designed as a guide to 
families and students, and as a text-book for physicians, 
which we will send by mail, prepaid, for $3. 


Tar Hypropatsic Famiry Paysictan. By Dr. 
Surw. A Ready Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser, possess- 
ing much practical utility, and admirably adapted to give 
the reader an accurate idea of the organization and func- 
tions of the Human Frame, containing over $00 pages, and 
about 800 Engravings, which we send for $2 50. 


For the young housekeeper, we have the Illustrated 

Hypropatuic Coox - Boox, Containing Reci- 
pes for Cooking the various dishes usually chosen by those 
who eat to live. The young women, with a face full of 
smiles and a heart overflowing with gratitude, receive this 
book, which we will send to any of your female friends for 
87 cents; or, if you would add the beautiful to the useful, 
One Dollar will procure a copy elegantly bound and gilded. 
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Our Three Journals. 
LOWEST RATES FOR 1856. 


‘¢In the ranks with the best, 
On a par with the cheapest.” 


CLUB PRICES.—The following rates have been adopt- 
ed for the New Volumes of Our Turex Journats, Sub- 
scriptions for one and all may commence now. 


PRICE FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, A YEAR. 





Single Co “-- $2 00] Nine Copies, . . . $12 00 
Three Copies, : 500|Twelve “  . . . 1500 
Five * c 8 00 | Fifteen “ crve Tey 16.00 
Seven “ — 10 00 | Twenty “ =item 520.00 


FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, HALF A YEAR, 


Single Copy, . . . $1.00] Nine Copies,. . . $6 00 
Thrte Copies, CS BS) a ae ir 
Five a a 400|Fiften “ ... 8650 
Seven ‘“ re 500|Twenty “ .. . 1000 


Anotuer Propositron.—Life Illustrated will be sent to 
new subscribers for three months, in Clubs of twenty copies, 
for twenty-five cents each! Canadian subscribers for Life 
must send 26 cents a year to pay American postage. 


At these rates we are confident of the co-operation of all 
who are acquainted with the excellence of our paper. We 
rely on the friends of progress to increase its circulation in 
their respective neighborhoods, according to their own esti- 
mate of its merits, We will furnish a good paper, they will 
obtain subscribers. Reader, every one will subscribe on 
your recommendation. Will you try it? Beginnow. We 
wish everybody to have the reading of Lirs InLusTRATED. 





TERMS FOR THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL AND WATER-CURE JOURNALS, 
LOWEST PRICE BY THE YEAR. 


Single Co jo. 2) $100) Ten Copies, . 20.) $7 00 
Takata . 400] Twenty“ .. . 1000 
TERMS FOR HALF A YEAR. 

Single Copy, . . $0 50 | Ten Copies. aivejie $8/50 
Five Pate. - sss» 2 00 | Twenty ** ares ane ae 


The postage on these JourNALS is only stw cents a year 
each, Sample numbers always sent gratuitously when ‘de- 
sired. Large sums may be sent in Checks or Drafts, pay- 
able to FowLer AND Weis. Eastern funds preferred, 
though Bills on any Specie-paying Bank, Postage Stamps, 
small Gold or Silver coins, received at par. 

Besides giving you the PHRENOLOGIOAL AND WATER-CURE 
JourNALs at. the exceedingly low Club rates named above, 
we will add by way of inducement, to remunerate you for 
kind services in getting up Clubs, 


A PREMIUM WITH THE “JOURNALS.” 

(e" READER, To You.—For every Fifty dollars you 
send us, we will send One Hundred Journals one year, or 
Two Hundred half a year, and the worth of TEN DOLLARS 
in any Books published at this office. 

For Twenty-five dollars Fifty copies of the Journal 
one year, or One Hundred copies half a year, and FIvE 
DOLLARS in Books. P 

For Fifteen dollars Thirty copies will be sent one year, 
or Sixty copies half a year, and rwo DoLLARS in Books. 

For Ten dollars Twenty copies one year, or Forty copies 
half a year, and oNE DOLLAR in Books. 

Agents and co-workers in every neighborhood may now 
form Clubs and send in as soon as ready. We hope for 
large accessions to our lists, and promise, in return, to fur- 
nish each subscriber a full equivalent for his expenditure, 

Please address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, N. Y. 
P.S.—See more complete Prosrzorus on last page. 


For Tauren Dotiars, Lire Intustratep, Week- 
ly, the Water-Curr Jovrnat, and the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL Will be sent a year to one address. 

Pieass Speciry.—When renewing Subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the PHRENOLOGIOAL, WATER-CuRE, or Lire ILLUSTRATED. 
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OUR VALEDICTORY. 


mcd of the Wolume! 


THE present number closes the Twenty-second 
Volume of the American PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, for the present year 1855! 

In terminating our present relations with the 
reader, a few words at parting will be expected 
from us. 

Our work is before you. “It speaks for it- 
self.” To us the performance of our Editorial 
duties has been the most pleasant, although the 
most arduous, labor of our lives. 

In choosing our field of labor, we did it under 
the highest conviction, that in no other way 
could we better serve our fellow-men. We can 
conceive of no higher calling than that which 
has for its object the Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral Development of the Human Race! Our 
science comprehends this, the most sacred and 
solemn duty. We have consecrated our lives to 
this work, and boldly proclaim ourselves its ex- 
ponents. 
UTILITY! 


We aim not at popularity, but at 
How well we have succeeded it is not 
for us to say ; that we leave with our patrons. 

Our watchwords have been—are now—and 
will continue to be— 


“PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT.” 


Having reached one round after another in the 
ladder of science, and having pointed out the 
way that others may occupy and enjoy with us 
the revelations and new discoveries brought to 
view, let us continue investigations and re- 
searches on, and on, until we reach the summit 
of human comprehension and achievments. 

’ The voluntary testimony of hundreds and 
thousands who have kept us company, inthe pur- 
suit of our cause, gives us cheer, strength, and 


courage to go on, and to disseminate throughout. 


the world the glorious principles of our divine 
science—THE ScIENCE or Minp! 

We have obtained the warmest thanks and the 
earnest co-operation of some of the best souls 
among us, who feel it a duty, and make it such, 
to go about, apostle-like, and augment our 
rapidly-increasing numbers. Men and women, 
throughout the country, who have a realizing 
sense of the magnitude and importance of Phre- 
nology, are anxious that every human being 
should participate in its great advantages and 
blessings. 

They are the ones who can afford to contribute 
both time and money, if necessary, to create a 
love for this, the highest of all earthly studies. 
If ridiculed, they heed it not ; if persecuted, they 
have an illustrious example, in the founder of 
our religion, to cheer them on. All new truth 
is opposed, but, being mighty, it finally “ pre- 
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vails.”” And the ushers, advocates, and defend- 
ers have their reward. 

At present, Phrenology numbers among its 
most efficient supporters some of the finest minds 
of the age, the ripest scholars, the most scientific, 
distinguished, and influential men in the world! 
Surely, these are not deceived. But the proof 
of its truth is in every organized being! Air, 
Earth, and Sea bear testimony of its truth, 
beauty, and utility. It is among the fixed and 
unalterable of God’s laws. 

The professions of law, gospel, and medicine 
draw light and life from this sublime science. 
Teachers are rendered doubly competent to both 
govern and instruct the young by an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of Phrenology. Mer- 
chants select their clerks, mechanics their ap- 
prentices, by its aid. It will serve all classes. 
It points each individual in the particular direc- 
tion, the calling, or occupation to which he is 
best adapted, and in which he may best succeed. 
These are some of the arguments to show why we 
devote ourselves, so assiduously, to the promul- 
gation of this God-given science. 

The next number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL will begin a New Volume with the New 
YEAR, now so near at hand. In order to render 
the Journal still more perfect, useful, and influ- 
ential, it is only necessary that the friends of the 
cause come forward, in good numbers, and place 
a copy in the hands of every family. We will 
furnish matter—you, “ material aid” and readers. 


READER, what say you? We will suggest a 
plan. Suppose you take a sheet of letter paper, 
rule it off in proper form to record the names of 
twenty, thirty, fifty, or more. Head the list with 
your own name and Post Office address, in full, 
like that to the Constitution, by 


JOHN HANCOCK, 
or Boston, MassacHUsETts 3 
or of 
CHARLES CARROLL, 


OF CARROLLTON, VIRGINIA j 
then put it in your hat, or your pocket would be 
better, take it to your nearest neighbor, and get 
him to place his name next to your own. If he 
should be so unreasonable as to decline, labor with 
him, and convince him of his duty and his interest. 
Being acquainted with him, and he with you, there 
can be no doubt as to your responsibility. He will 
enrol his name upon the list, and thus the Club 
Bui should he still decline, send your 
good wife with the paper; he cannot refuse a 


begins. 


woman! Then the next neighbor comes into it 
voluntarily —Ae is glad of the opportunity—has 
been thinking about subscribing, but did not 
know how, or he had deferred it, hoping to join 
a Club, etc., etc. And thus, in the course of a 
few days, when making friendly calls, large 
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Clubs may be formed in every neighborhood, and 
the good which would result from it cannot be 
computed. 

Acain—There are some who reside in isolated 
regions, where, it may be, the nearest neighbor 
is miles away. In such cases, the PostmMasTER 
will kindly receive subscriptions, and make up 
Clubs, when requested to do so. 

Once MorE——It frequently happens that a zeal- 
ous lover of progress and reform desires his dis- 
tant friends to have the reading and benefit of 
the Journal. He may make up a Club of five, 
ten, or fifty, on his own account, and have it 
mailed to them direct from this office. 


When not convenient to procure a small bank 
note or gold coin, to remit by mail, for a single 
copy, the subscriber may remit, say $5, and have 
the Journal continued to him seven years, or, for 
$7, ten years. But the best way is for each pre- 
sent subscriber to get up a Club of twenty or 
more, and thus obtain the Journal at its lowest 
Club rates, for which see Prospectus on the last 
page. 

Our Terms, considering the large amount of 
original reading matter, the superior quality of 
paper, type, ink, and the excellence of its me- 
chanical execution, are quite as liberal as those 
of any other serial publication in this or any 
other country. 

Frienps, the subject is before you. We leave 
it, with all confidence, in your hands, while we 
return to our work upon the New Volume, for 
the coming year. May we soon have the pleas- 
ure and the happiness to welcome your return, 
with new recruits, to join our hopeful band for 
the year EichTEEN HunpReD AND FIrtTy-six. 


Our January number will be printed early in 
December—the present month—when all who 
wish may obtain specimen numbers, with which 
Till then, dear Reader,— 
ADIEU. 


to form new Clubs. 
we hope not forever,— FAREWELL. 


Netw Pork, December, 1855, 


Our Taree Journats.—For Club terms for 
the Phrenological, Life Illustrated, and Water-Cure Jour- 
nals for 1856,see the new rates under the above title. 

WHEN a large amount is remitted for Books 
or JourRNALS, it should be sent in acheck or draft pro- 
perly endorsed, payable to the order of FowLer AnD 
WeLLs. We pay exchange. Eastern funds preferred. 














On THE Same Terms.—lIt will be the same to 
the publishers, if either or both the PoRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 
NAL and the Water-CurE Journat are taken in one Club. 

SeveraL bank-notes, postage stamps, or gold 
coins, may be sent by mail, at single letter postage. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may commence with the Janu- 
ary or July numbers, and continue one or more years. 
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Ghents of the stlanih, 


DOMESTIC. 


Tan Evections._-The fall elections in the State 
of New York have resulted in the success of the American 
party. With but few exceptions, the candidates on that 
ticket have been elected by considerable majorities. 

In Massachusetts the result has been similar. Governor 
Gardner, the Know-Nothing candidate, has distanced his 
competitors by a large figure. 

In Ohio, there is a majority of about fifteen thousand for 
Salmon Chace, the Republican or Free-Soil candidate. 

The following are the complete returns for members of 
the Legislature :—Srenatze—Republicans, 29; Democrats, 6. 
Hovusre—Republicans, 78; Democrats, 33. 

The result of the election in the State of New Jersey is 
considered to be a democratic victory. The election was 
confined to the choice of legislative representatives and 

county officers. The Democrats have elected four of the 
six State senators, and the next Senate will be composed of 
eleven Democrats, five Whigs, and four Know-Nothings. 
The House will consist of thirty-seven Democrats, sixteen 
Whigs, six Know-Nothings, and one Temperance man, 
which is a gain of two members upon the democratic ma- 
jority of twelve last year. 





TEMPERANCE IN MassacuusErts.—The Supreme 
Court, at the law term in East Cambridge, has sustained 
twelve liquor verdicts, and over-ruled nine, found under the 
Maine law of 1852. Three of the sustained cases concern 
Mr. Porter, of Cambridge, who has distinguished himself 
by the pertinacity with which he has fought against that 
law which has at last got the better of him. These deci- 
sions in no way affect the constitutionality of the existing 
law. 

OrEGoN.—From Oregon we have news of the 
continuance of the Indian war, and bloody slaughter of the 
white inhabitants. A volunteer force of one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty-five men had been formed, and 
after having completed their arrangements they proceeded 
on Sunday evening, Oct. 7, to the mouth of Butte Creek, in 
the vicinity of Fort Lane, in several parties, according to 
the number of the Rancherias, and commanded respectively 
by Major Lupton, thirty-six men; Captain Williams, four- 
teen; Messrs. Bruce, Miller, and pen eleven men each; 
Mr. Harris, eighteen; and Mr. Newcomb, seyenteen men. 
Early on Monday morning the volunteers approached the 
Rancherias, and the Indians first fired upon Harris’s com- 
mand. The fight then became general and ended in the 
total defeat of the Indians, forty of whom were left dead on 
the ground, and afterward buried by the military from 
Fort Lane. Of the volunteers, twelve men were wounded. 
One of their number, Major Lupton, who had received an 
arrow in the left breast, died on Monday night; and an- 
ether, named Sheppard, wounded in the abdomen, it is 
thought will not recover. Mr. Galbraith also states that on 
Tuesday it was reported at Jacksonville that the Indians 
burnt the house of Mr. Jones, while the owner himself was 
killed and his wife severely wounded. Dr. Barkwell was 
called to attend on the lady, but it is thought she cannot re- 
cover. Messrs. Wagoner, Evans, and Tuff, are also sup- 
posed to have been killed and their houses and property 
destroyed. Dr. Crane, United States army, and Dr. Bark- 
well were indefatigable in their exertions to assist and re- 
lieve the wounded. 


Norroix.— Within a space of three months, out 
of an average population of six thousand, every man, wo- 
man, and child (almost without exception), has been stricken 
with the fell fever, and about two thousand have been 
buried—being not less than two out of three of the whites, 
and one out of three of the whole abiding community of 
Norfolk, white and black. What a hideous summing up? 
Besides this we learn that one-half of the resident physicians 
perished, and not less than thirty-six in all, resident and 
visitant fell martyrs. The glory of these men will be truly 
appreciated in a more civilized age, when Force and Wrong 
are not so widely worshipped, but Science and Mercy come 
in for fuller share of public esteem. 
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Tue Case oF PassMorn Wititamson.—In the 
District Court, Oct. 22d, a petition was presented from Pass- 
more Williamson, and partly read, when Judge Kane said, 
that Williamson had a right to apply to the Court to purge 
himself of contempt, but this must be the first step. The 
petition not being such purgation, but apparently a kind of 
remonstrance against his imprisonment, he could not receive 
it; but upon reasonable notice would hear counsel upon any 
preliminary question. After an argument by Mr. Meredith 
in behalf of Williamson, to which the District Attorney re- 
plied, Judge Kane reiterated that he could receive no com- 
munications froma party in contempt. The first step must 
be an application for leave to purge himself of contempt. 
That done, he would be reinstated before the Court, and 
have the same rights as before commitment. If counsel 
differed with the Court, it would willingly hear any argu- 
ment on that point. Mr. Williamson subsequently com- 
plied with the views of the Court, by making affirmation 
that he did not make any other return than he did make, 
because it was impossible for him to do so, and that he in- 
tended no contempt. Upon this, Judge Kane decided that 
Mr. Williamson had purged himself from contempt, and 
he was according discharged. 

TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The Philadelphia 
Board of Trade have taken up the subject of a Transatlan- 
tic telegraph, and recommended the Secretary of the Navy 
to have soundings made of the only practicable route, that 
by way of Newfoundland, Shetland, and the Faroe islands, 
during the coming simmer. It is observed that all that 
will be required to accomplish it satisfactorily will be a 
small steamer—that which was sent for Dr. Kane—equipped 
and provisioned for three months; and if there is any 
chance of uniting the two continents by a wire, it certainly 
seems the duty of our Government to offer every facility 
for the purpose. 


—_—— 


ACCIDENT ON THE PactFic Rar~Roap.—A most 
disastrous accident, resultiug in the death of eighteen per- 
sons, and the serious injury of thirty others, occurred on 
the Pacific Railroad on the occasion of an excursion to Jef- 
ferson City to celebrate the opening of the road to that 
place from St. Louis. The following account of the acci- 
dent is given in the columns of the St. Louis Republican 
of the 2d ult.:—“The train, consisting of fourteen cars, 
left the depot in Seventh street, at nine o'clock, crowded 
with invited guests, half an hour afier the time advertised. 
By the time it reached Hermann the delay was fully re- 
covered, thus showing the good condition of the track. 
After leaving Hermann, the train proceeded with good 
speed, and without the least difficulty, until it reached the 
Gasconade, when one of the most disastrous accidents oc- 
cured which has yet thrown this city into mourning. The 
bridge across that stream gave way, and ten of the cars 
were precipitated a distance of twenty-five or thirty feet. 
The locomotive, from all appearances, had reached the edge 
of the first pier when the structure gave way, and, in fall- 
ing, reversed its position entirely, the front turning to the 
east, and the wheels upward. On the locomotive at the 
time were the President, Mr. H. E. Bridge, Mr. O’Sullivan, 
the chief engineer of the road, and an additional number of 
employés.” 


AmeRICAN PowpEer.—A large proportion of the 
powder used by the Allied armies in battering down the 
almost impregnable fortifications at Sevastopol, was made 
at Hazard’s and Dupont’s mills in Connecticut and Dela- 
ware. Two clipper ships, belonging to Grinnell, Minturn, 
& Co., were dispatched during the summer with full cargoes 
of powder for the Crimea. 


CooPERATIVE.—A store has recently been open- 
ed in Boston, with a capital of $15,000, as an agency for the 
sale of flour at Western prices, with the addition of the cost 
of transportation and incidental expenses. The Boston Post 
says ‘some of the better class of our moneyed men are 
ready to adyance sums for the purpose of establishing 
stores of this description.” 


Govcu.—John B. Gough, the distinguished 
temperance orator’s career, is pronounced by an Edinburgh 
journal “ the most remarkable of any orator who ever as- 
cended the pulpit or platform in Great Britain.” The same 
print says:—“ One great impression of his labors may be 
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best conveyed by considering the peculiar facts which we 
asked from him at the supper table the night before his de- 
parture. He had addressedin Great Britain, during the two 
years, 460 meetings, and in round numbers 800,000 persons. 
In London he has addressed 72 meetings. In Exeter Hall 
he spoke upwards of 40 times, a place in extent like a seated 
field. He has travelled 19,837 miles per rail and coach. His 
correspondence amounts to 3,500 letters. One fact we can- 
not withold, for it tells of fatigue nigh incaleulable—he has 
slept in upwards of 300 different beds. Talk of Hercules— 
this eternal change of beds would alene have ‘used him 
up.’ ” 


DaniEL WesstER’s Ustate.—The executors of 
the estate of Daniel Webster have sent printed circulars to 
persons having claims against the same, in which it is 
stated that the net amount of assets in their hands is 
$35,180.89, and the amount of claims is about $154,000. The 
executors are now making a distribution among the credi- 
tors. They divide twenty-one and three-quarters per cent., 
retaining in hand about one per cent. to defray expenses 
and charges in the suit against the city of New Orleans for 
a claim of $25,000 for counsel fees in the Gaines contro- 
versy. 


FOREIGN. 


Tur War.—tThe allied expedition which left 
the Crimea on Oct. 6th., after making a show before Odessa, 
bombarded and captured Kinburn, an important Rus- 
sian position at the mouth of the Dnieper and Bug. 
The news was received by the English Admiralty on the 
20th ult., by the following dispatch from Sir Edward 
Lyon :—“ The three forts on the Kinburn Spit, mounting 
upward of seventy guns and garrisoned by thirteen hun- 
dred men under General Kokonokitch, capitulated to the 
allied forces on the 17th October. The day before yesterday 
a flotilla of gun-vessels forced the entrance into the Dnieper 
and the allied troops landed on the Spit to the southward of 
the forts. Thus by their simultaneous operation the retreat 
of the garrisons and the arrival of reénforcements were en- 
tirely cut off, so that the forts being bombarded to-day, 17th, 
by the mortar-vessels, men-of-war, and French floating bat- 
teries, and being closely cannonaded by the steam line-of- 
battle ships and frigates (having only two feet of water 
under their keels) were obliged to surrender. The casual- 
ties in the fleets were very few, but the enemy had forty- 
five killed and one hundred and thirty wounded. A steam 
squadron, under the command of Rear-admirals Stewart and 
Pelion, lie at anchor in the Dnieper, and command the en- 
trance to Nikolaiéff and Kherson. The forts are occupied 
by the allied troops. The prisoners were to be sent to Con- 
stantinople.” By subsequent advices we learn that in the 
Crimea the French and Sardinians were advancing from the 
line of the Chernaya and the valley of Baidar; and on the 
18th ult, the French outposts were said to be within nine 
miles of Bakshiserai, and close upon positions where, if 
anywhere, the Russians were expected to make a stand. To 
the lines of the Allies the Russians oppose thirteen infantry 
divisions—one on the north side of Sevastopol, two at In- 
kerman, two at McKenzie’s farm, and the rest along the 
plateaux which stretch toward Aitodor, and thence toward 
Bakshiserai and the rivers Belbek, Katcha, and Alma. The 
fire from the north side of Sevastopol was very heavy, 
chiefly against the Malakoff and the French quarters west 
of the Karabelnaya ravine. English correspondence of the 
12th supposed, in the face of this fire, that the Russians 
were retiring on Perekop. A Russian dispatch states that 
on the 22d the Allies advanced from Eupatoria toward Tou- 
let, forty thousand strong, but retired behind Aktatshi on 
the 23d, finding themselves flanked by Russian lancers, 
The entire Russian militia had been ordered to reénforce the 
army of the south. Two liners, sixteen frigates, and a num- 
ber of gun-boats had entered the Dnieper, and the Czar had 
gone from Nikolaiéff to Elizabetgorod. Preparations were 
being made for another levy of recruits, and prayers were 
offered at St. Petersburgh for the Emperor's safe return 
from the Crimea, Florence Nightingale was again in Sevas- 
topol, and the hero of the Redan, Colonel (now, General) 
Wyndham, was at the head of the Fourth division. A mil- 
lion of shot and cartridges, and half a million pounds of 
powder were found by the Allies in the south side of Sevas- 
topol. Their land forces, including the sick, amounts to 
two hundred and ten thousand men. 
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Basy Snow rm Enctann.~- The baby show busi- 
ness has been taken up over the water. An English paper 
states that an exhibition at Manchester attracted 300 infants 
for competition, and 5,000 spectators, Several other exhibi- 
tions of the same sort are noticed. 


CenTRAL Amertca.—By our last advices from 
Nicaragua we have interesting accounts of the proceedings 
of Colonel Walker in that State. Having been reinforced 
by asmall party of Californians, he seized the steamboat La 
Virgin (belonging to the Transit Company, and plying on 
Lake Nicaragua), as she came into Virgin Bay. The steam- 
boat was boarded and taken charge of by Colonel Walker, 
notwithstanding the protest of Captain Scott, the company’s 
agent. Thenext day Walkerand his men left in thesteam- 
boat for Granada. He marched without delay against the 
city, defeated the government forces without serious resist- 
ance, and thus made himself master of the capital of Ni- 
caragua. Order haying been restored, the citizens of Gran- 
ada held a public meeting, and tendered him the Presidency 
of the Republic, which honor he declined, in favor of Gen- 
eral Corral. General Corral was notin Granada, but was 
stationed at Rivas. Colonel Wheeler, our Minister to Cen- 
tral America, after much solicitation, was persuaded to pro- 
ceed to Rivas with propositions of peace from Colonel Wal- 
ker to General Corral. After an unsuccessful effort to con- 
clude a peace, Colonel Wheeler ordered his horses, with the 
intention of proceeding on his journey to Virgin Bay, when 
he was informed that he must remain, and soldiers with 
arms were placed at his door, He remonstrated against such 
conduct, as a violation of his rights, and a deliberate insult 
to the American Government. At the end of two daysthe 
Virgin came to St. George (two miles distant from Rivas), 
and fired her guns as a signal for Colonel Wheeler to come 
down. The natives and Corral were greatly alarmed at this 
firing, and inquired what it all meant. Colonel Wheeler 
said the Americans were arriving at Virgin Bay, and unless 
he was liberated they would volunteer aud take him by 
force, and kill all the natives ; wheraupon he was set at lib- 
erty, and returned to Virgin Bay, and from thence to 
Granada. Subsequent events led to the surrender of General 
Corral on the 22d October, at which time a treaty of peace 
was formally signed and ratified between Corral and Walker. 
The new Government was inaugurated on the 31st ultimo, 
Don Patricio Rivas being sworn in as provisional President. 
The administration does not appear to have done any great 
things as yet, except the treaty of peace between Colonel 
Walker and General Corral, a manifesto from the former to 
the people of the country, and the appointment of Colonel 
Parker H. French as Commissary of War, an office second 
in importance only to that of the commander-in-chief, since 
all the public money must pass through the commissary’s 
kands. With Colonel Kinney, the conquering hero does not 
appear to be on good terms, since his newspaper assails 
without mercy that less successful adventurer. Kinney is 
stillat Greytown doing nothing, and according to the last re- 
ports, daily losing his men by disease and desertion. 








Witerary Notices. 


Aut Works noticed in this department of the 
JourRNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evropzan Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be post-paid and direcied to 
Fowler AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Towrer’s GRADUAL SERIES OF Reapers. By 
David B. Tower, A. M., and Charles Walker, A.M. New 
York, D. Burgess & Co, [For prices, see advertisement. ] 


This is probably the most popular series of school readers 
ever published in this country. The authors are practical 
teachers, thoroughly conversant with the wants of the school 
room, and therefore know just what is needed. The se- 
ries consists of six books, commencing with “ The Gradual 
Primer,” and closing with “‘ The North American First-Class 
Reader.” In the first three books particular attention is 
paid to distinct articulation as the first essential in good 
reading, and all the elementary sounds of the language and 
their combinations are given with ample directions for 
practice. Having given sufficient attention to this point 
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in these books, emphasis and tones are set forth and illus- 
trated in a very clear and happy manner in the last three. 
The selections are said by those who have examined the 
works more carefully than we have been able to, to be 
“ exciting, instructive, interesting, and admirably adapted to 
the capacity of the pupils.” Messrs. D. Burgess & Co. will 
send specimen copies to school committees and teachers 
without charge, except for postage. Giye them an exami- 
nation. 


Ams anp Arps for Girls and Young Women, 
being Lectures on Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Education, Im- 
provement, the Moral and Social Duties, Home-Happi- 
ness, &c, &e, By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, author of Hopes 
and Helps, Ways of Life, &e. § 

We have in press a volume with the above title, which 
will be ready in time for the holidays. Those who have 
read the previous works of this author will need no assur- 
ance from us, that this his last work will be worthy of their 
attention. Mr. Weaver has attained an enviable reputation, 
which this will fully sustain. His style is pleasing and com- 
prehensive, his subjects well chosen and treated, and the 
moral influence of his writings is in the highest degree 
beneficial. We believe, no one can read Aims and Aids 
without a full determination to profit by the instruction and 
advice therein given. Price, by mail, 87 cents. 

Axsour Kanzas.—We have had a work ‘‘in 
press” on Kanzas for nearly ayear! When almost ready 
the author’s health gave out, and the work could not go on. 
On recovering, Mr. Greene completed his task, and!we now 
have the pleasure of giving his very useful and interesting 
book to the public. The following is the title: 


Tue Kanzss Recron.—Forest, Prairie, Desert, 
Mountain, Vale, and River; with Descriptions of Scenery, 
Climate, Wild Productions, Capabilities of Soil, and Com- 
mercial Resources ; interspersed with Incidents of Travel, 
and Anecdotes Illustrative of the Character of the Traders 
and Red Men; to which are added Directions as to 
Routes, Outfit for the Pioneer, and Sketches of Desirable 
Localities for Present Settlement ; with Original Maps of 
the Territory. By Max. Greene. 1yvyol. 12mo. Paper, 
prepaid?by mail, 37 cents; muslin, 50 cents. Published 
by FowLer AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Single copies, previously ordered, have been sent by 
mail; larger packages to agents by express. 

We are assured that this is the most complete history and 
description of Kanzas yet published. The author is well 
known as an extensive traveller and ripe scholar. His 
book will be welcomed by all who take an interest in the 
growth, development, and improvement of our country. 


Tue OLp Homestgesp. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
New York: Bunce & Brothers. 12mo; pp. 435, Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1.50. ; 

We like this work better than “ Fashion and Famine,” 
which has received so much praise both at home and 
abroad. It is marked by the same graphic power and melt- 
ing pathos, and is, at the same time, more genial and cheer- 
ful in its tone. The scene of the story opens in New York 
City, but is finally changed to the Catskill Mountains, among 
which the “Old Homestead” is situated. Some of Mrs. 
Stephens’ pen and ink sketches of scenery are among the 
finest things of their kind in the English language, 


Critica Lectures oN THE DISEASES OF WOMEN 

AND CHILDREN. By Gunning S. Bedford, A.M., M.D. 
New York: 8. 8S. and W. Wood. 8vo; pp. 563. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $3.25. . 

The author of this volume is professor of obstetrics, dis- 
eases of women and children, and clinical midwifery in the 
University of New York, and very pupular as a lecturer. 
He looks upon diseases and their remedies from an allopa- 
thic stand-point of course, but we should think his work 
valuable notwithstanding to the practitioners and students 
of all medical schools. 

Messrs. 8. S. and W. Wood also publish Dr. D. Meredith 
Reese’s “Medical Lexicon of Modern Terminology.” A 
valuable little work. Price, by mail, 62 cents. 


Tur Desertep Wire. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 12mo, pp. 585. 
Price, prepaid by mail, $1.50. 

The scene of this new novel, like most of the author’s 
works, is laid in one of the Southern States, and the story 
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gives a picture of the manners and customs of the planting 
gentry in an age not far removed backward from the pres- 
ent. The characters are drawn with a strong hand, and the 
book abounds with scenes of intense interest, the whole 
plot being wrought out with much power and effect. The 
purpose of the author professedly is to teach the lesson, 
“that the fundamental causes of unhappiness in a married 
life are a defective moral and physical education, and a pre- 
mature contraction of the matrimonial engagement.” 


THe Private Lirrk or an Eastern KinG.--By a 
Member of the Household of his late Majesty, Nussir-u- 
deen, King of Oude. New York: Redfield. 12mo, pp. 
246. Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. 


A simple unadorned and unpretending narrative of the 
author's residence at the court of Lucknow. He had oppor- 
tunities which few have possessed to observe the indoor 
life of an Eastern palace in all its phases; and his sketches 
of men and manners, if somewhat rude, are also graphic and 
minutely faithful. Having something to tell us, he goes 
about it in the simplest and most natural way in the world, 
and we just as naturally become at once attentive listeners. 
It is a book which will be read with interest by all classes 
of readers, 

JAPAN, AND AROUND THE Worip.—By J. W. 
Spalding. New York: Redfield. 12mo, pp. 877. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1.50. 

This work is the result of Mr. Spalding’s observation and 
experience, and during a cruise of two years and-a-half on 
board the United States’ steam-frigate Mississippi, in the 
late Japan expedition, during which he visited Madeira, St. 
Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, 
China, Loo-Choo, and Japan. The book contains a great 
many interesting facts about the distant regions visited by 
the expedition. 


— 


SCENES IN THE PrAcTICE oF A New York Sur- 
gon. By Edward H. Dixon, M.D., Editor of the Scalpel. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 12mo, pp. 407. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1.25. 

Dr. Dixon is well known as one of the raciest and most 
pointed writers of the day. His Scalpel is probably the 
most readable medical journal ever published in this or any 
other country. The volume before us is made up from the 
best things which have appeared in that periodical, and is 
pronounced fully equal, if not superior, to Dr. Warren’s 
celebrated “ Diary of a London Physician,” with this addi- 
tional interest, that the “scenes” are actual occurrences in 
everyday life, happening in our very midst—not matters of 
fancy. Among the articles are several on health, written in 
a popularmanner. In addition to its other excellences, the 
book is most beautifully got up; the illustrations by Darley 
are magnificent, and the publishers have spared no expense 
on the letterpress and binding.—Life Illustrated. 


— 


Boccacoro’s DECAMERON; or, TEN Days ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. With eighteen steel engravings, 12mo, pp. 500. 
New York: Calvin Blanchard, 


Campbell, in his “Life of Petrarch,” says this is “ one of 
the gayest literary feasts that ever regaled human taste. . . 
Boccaccio has been imitated by the authors of all modern 
Europe. .. . It was the anger of impostors, of voluptuous 
priests, and of exposed sinners of every kind, that armed a 
host of furies against him.” 

Of the same gay and merry nature, and by the same pub- 
lisher, is: 

Fables from Boccaccio and Chaucer, by John Dryden. 

Ovid’s Art of Love, 


Basia: the Kisses of Johannes Secundus and Jean Bonne- 
fons. All neat 24mo volumes, with fine steel engravings, 


A Practica, System or Boox-Krerine, by Single 
and Double Entry. By Ira Mayhew, A.M. D. Burgess & 
Co., New York, publishers. Price 50 cents, prepaid. 
From this brief treatise the elements of book-keeping 

may be learned readily and correctly, and there is no work 
that seems better adapted for a beginner than this. Ex- 
tended works are frequently confusing, and from their 
seeming intricacy present obstacles to the young student 
not found in this. We commend the work to the notice of 
teachers, 
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Tur INVENTOR’S OwN PaTeNnT OFFICE.—Since 
establishing a department for the purpose of transacting 
patent business of all kinds, we have been often very much 
interested to notice the teeming tide of improvements in 
the mechanical world which are constantly going on among 
our many patrons. Although this department has been but 
casually noticed in our Journals, still it has already become 
a very important, as well as interesting, branch of our du- 
ties. Itis one of the many modes of advancing the interests 
and progress of the human race, and as such is legitimately 
within our sphere of labors ; and were it not, we should be 
very much inclined to overstep the line of our legitimate 
province for the sake of the many novel, ingenious, and va- 
luable labor-saying machines which are brought under our 
notice. We cannot avoid having an interest in the success 
of every thing of this kind; and we beg leave to make 
“Tur INVENTOR’s own OrricEn” one of the best—a sure, 
safe, and reliable medium for inventors to get their inven- 
tions secured, and to bring them before the public. 

VALUABLE Books By Express.—The Watertown 
Chronicle, Wisconsin, of the 8th ult. says:—‘ On Saturday 
last we received by the Express Company a package of 
books of twenty-five volumes from FowLrer anp WELLS of 
New York, the well-known publishers of Phrenological, 
Hydropathic, and Physiological standard works, These 
books form a complete library, and may be relied upon as 
containing the most correct principles upon those subjects 
of any works now existant. They are beautifully and sub- 
stantially bound, and were brought through by the efficient 
and careful agents of WELLS AND Co.’s Express without 
the least injury to any one of the books, and at a cost of less 
than five cents a book. A complete list of these books and the 
prices may be seen by referring to the advertisement in the 
Chronicle. The following works should be in every family : 
The Hydropathic Family Physician, the Hydropathic Cook- 
Book, Fowler on Hereditary Descent, on Self-Culture, on 
Marriage, on Memory, and on Maternity, the latter of which 
should be in the hands and attentively perused by every 
parent. Fowzrr anp WELLS also publish Lirz ILLustRa- 
TED, a weekly family journal, at $2 per annum, of great va- 
riety and interest ; also the Watrer-CurE JOURNAL, and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—each monthly, at $1 per an- 
num.” 

[Agents in every neighborhood might engage, with great 
profit to themselves, in the sale of these valuable and popu- 
lar works. If offered, they would be readily bought by 
every family. Now is a good time to begin.] 





/ 

To CorrESPONDENTS.—The convenience of send- 
ing postage stamps by mail instead of silver induces many 
to make small remittances, from twenty-five cents to five 
dollars; and we have received as much as jifécen dollars in 
this way in a single letter. A little care in putting them up 
would save the recipient much trouble, and sometimes loss, 
They should always be put up separate from the letter in 
white paper, and if necessary to fold them, let the faces of 
the stamps be folded together. When the gum of the stamps 
comes in contact with the writing, they are liable to stick, 
and in taking them off the writing becomes obliterated, If 
the face of the stamps comes in contact with the writing, 
any exposure to moisture causes them to become defaced 
by the ink and they are useless. While our caution is at 
work, allow us to suggest that gold dollars should always 
be fastened to the letter containing them, either by a wafer 
or sewing. fi is well first to wrap them in a bit of paper. 
When left loose they sometimes escape through holes that 
become worn in the envelopes, 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGISTS AND LECTURERS 
Wanrtep. A large field isnow open, especially in the West, 
for Lecturers on PurenoLocy and Puystotocy. In the 
Eastern States all subjects of general interest, such as edu- 
cation, the arts and sciences, are legitimate themes for the 
Lecturer; but in the South and West this mode of com- 
municating information is comparatively new, while the 
necessity is great indeed. So “rare are the opportunities, 
that the people” of all classes turn out “en masse,” to hear 
an earnest speaker. To supply this growing want, and in 
compliance with repeated solicitation, we have concluded to 
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form a Prrvatx Cass, for the purpose of giving Practical 
Instruction in Phrenology and Physiology, to enable those 
who may be disposed to engage in this great field of useful- 
ness and profit to do so. 

Classes will be formed at our Cabinets in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia early in the present month, December 
and continue through the winter. Both sexes will be ad- 
mitted, and the terms for tuition will be moderate. 

Mr. C. M. Reaves is our travelling agent in 
Northern Ohio, and is authorized by us to receive subserip- 
tions for our publications, 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
the public to Prof. Vergennes’ advertisement, the discovery 
of the power of extracting metals from the human body, 


NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL Will be sent in 
Clubs to different Post Offices, when desired, as it fre- 
quently happens that subscribers wish to make a present of 
a volume to their friends who reside in other places. 


On THE SAME TERMS.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if TWENTY COPIES OF EITHER OR BOTH THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL or the WAtrmR-Curn JOURNAL 
are taken in one club at club rates, 

Money on all specie-paying banks will be re- 
ceived at par, in payment for the JournaLs. 

Cups may now be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughout the country, and be forwarded at once to 
the Publishers, for the new volumes to be commenced on 
the first of January, EigntEEN HunpRep AND Firry-srx, 

SEVERAL bank-notes, post-office stamps, or gold 
coins, may be sent by mail, at single letter postage. 

In Apvance.—The exceedingly low price at 
which our Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 
cludes the possibility of continuance on any other terms 
than those of payment in advance; consequently, no 
names are entered on our book till paid for, and none are 
continued longer than paid for, unless the subscription be 
renewed. 

CiLuss may be composed of persons residing 
in all parts of the United States, or the Canadas. It will be 
all the same to the Publishers, whether they send the Jour- 
NALS to one or a hundred different post-offices, 

RENEWALS may be made at once for the new 
year. Those who prefer may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
duly credited, and the Journats sent the full time paid for. 

Tue only way to secure complete files of the 
Journals, is by subscribing for them at the beginning of the 
volumes. The Journals are not stereotyped. 

Tue PostaGE on the two JourRNALs is only six 
cents a year, and for Lirn ILLusTRATED twenty-six cents 
a year, when paid quarterly, in advance, where received. 

WueEn Books are wanted to go by mail, the or- 
der should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers, 

For Three Dollars, the Water-CurE JouRNAL, 
the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and Lire ILLustRATED— 
weekly—will be sent to one address a year. 

Letters addressed to the Publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the writmr, the 
Post-Orricr, County and Stars, and addressed to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


The New Volume commences January, 1856. Subscriptions may 
be sent in at once. Now is the time to get up clubs, 
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Misstnc Numpers. Subscribers will please 
examine their files at once, and notify us if any back num- 
bers are wanting. This may be done when remitting for 
the next volume. We shall be happy to send gratis to sub- 


scribers any surplus numbers now on hand. Speak quick; 
“ delays are dangerous.” 
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AGRICULTURE oF New Yorx.--The Census fur- 
nishes complete, statistics of the agricultural products of 
this State, from which we glean the following interesting 
chapter: 

“The richest of all the counties appears to be Duchess, 
whose farms are valued at $25,000,000, and the poorest, Ha- 
milton, which is set down at $220,000, The first county in 
horses is Jefferson, which has 15,400, and the first in asses 
and mules Suffolk, having 214. Orange, on the other hand, 
takes the lead in working oxen, her number being 12,000, or 
double that of any other county; while in milch cows all 
are excelled by Oneida, which has 48,000, or 13,000 more 
than eyen Herkimer. The first county in sheep is Steuben, 
having 156,000, while Duchess is the chief in hogs, her pig- 
pens containing near 50,000 individuals, or but a few thou- 
sand Jess than her human population. In value of live stock 
Oneida is first, her figure being $2,600,000. 

Of wheat Monroe produces 1,450,000, Livingston 1,111,000, 
Ontario 929,000, Niagara 917,000, Orleans 354,000, Genessee 
734,000, Steuben 653,000, Wayne 614,000, and Hamilton 228,- 
000 bushels, Of rye Columbia is the greatest producer, her 
crop being 526,000 bushels; Duchess comes next, with 
821,000, and Ulster next with 805,000. The great producer 
of Indian corn is Duchess, 782,605; next Onondaga, which 
has ‘782,220 bushels; Monroe yields 767,000, Chautauque 
704,000, Oneida 645,000, Wayne 660,000, and Washington 
500,000. Taking these three grains together, Monroe is far 
ahead of all the other counties—her produce in all 2,216,006 
bushels; Hamilton produces but 6,415 bushels. 

Duchess raises 1,000,000 bushels of oats, a Columbia 
and Otsego exceed 900,000 bushels each. Onondaga is first in 
barley, with 440,000 bushels, to 304,000 in Cayuga and 295,- 
000 in Madison. Albany raises more buckwheat than any 
other county, her yield being 219,000 bushels; next to her 
is Ulster, with 150,000, There is no very great difference 
in number of bushels between the erops of buckwheat, 
barley, and rye, taking the whole State together. The oat 
crop is about double that of wheat, and about 50 per cent, 
greater than that of maize. The number of bushels of po- 
tatoes (15,400,000) is two millions less than that of maize, 
and two millions more than of wheat; this esculent is also 
produced in more equal proportions in the different coun- 
ties, the largest crop (600,000 bushels) being in Rensselaer ; 
in Albany, 2,222 bushels of sweet potatoes. 

The State produces 10,000,000 Ibs. of wool, the largest 
share of which, or 669,000, we owe to Chautauque, and 
940,000 Ibs. of flax, of which Rensselaer has 268,000 Ibs., and 
Washington 230,000, or more than half of the whole. How- 
ever, we trust that this will not long be so; this State is 
destined to a more extensive cultivation. The hemp crop 
might as well have been omitted, the entire State having 
only four tons to boast of. 

The value of orchard products is set down at $1,760,000 
for the State, and this sum is much more equally distributed 
among the counties than we should have supposed: Oneida 
has $88,000, Wayne $83,000, Oswego $76,000, Westchester 
$67,500, Monroe $67,000, Onondaga $66,000, Washington 
$65,000, Queens $63,00', Cayuga $60,000, Rensselaer $56,000, 
Herkimer $47,000, and Erie $45,000, In market gardening 
the lead is taken by Queens, which returns $309,000, and 
next to this New York, which we are astonished to find 
figuring in agricultural tables, but which raises of vegetables 
a crop worth $121,000. Kings is next on this list, her pro- 
duct being $88,000 ; Monroe also claims $85,000, and Albany 
$59,000—all dependent on nearness to the markets of large 
cities. 

In butter, St. Lawrence stands peerless, producing nearly 
23,000.000 Ibs , or above a third of the whole product of the 
State. Oneida has 8,960,000 Ibs.; Orange, 3,770,000; Dela- 
ware, 8,785,000; Jefferson, 3,580,000. Five other counties 
exceed 2,000 000, and twenty-five exceed 1,000,000. Of 
cheese, Herkimer is the great producer, her amount being 
9,548,000 Ibs. to 5,218,000 in Oneida; 4,290,000 in Erie, and 
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4,190,000 in Jefferson. Kings, New York, Richmond and 
Rockland produce no cheese. 

The production of hay is quite equally distributed, Oneida 
taking the lead with 167,000 tons to 182,000 in Jefferson, 
124,0V0 in Chenango, 129,000 in Delaware, 1.6,000 in Chau- 
tauque, and 122,000 in St. Lawrence. In silk cocoons Chau- 
tauque takes the lead, producing 511 Ibs. to £06 Ibs in 
Yates, and 200 Ibs. in Chenango; the whole production of 
the State is 1,774 Ibs. St. Lawrence is ahead in maple su- 
gar, its yield being 1,236,000 Ibs., to 788,000 in Cattaraugus, 
and 787,000 in Chautauque. Beeswax and honey are quite 
equally distributed. In value of household manufactures 
St. Lawrence takes the lead, with $52,000, followed by Jef- 
ferson with 80,000, Steuben with 76,000, and Alleghany with 
64,000. In value of animals slaughtered, of course New 
York is set before every other county, her return being 
$1,600,000 ; but we fear that if a proper deduction were made 
for all the starved, heated, fevered, and otherwise diseased 
creatures, here converted into food for human beings, this 
sum would be reduced perhaps below that of some other 
counties, where the people are fortunate enough to eat 
healthy and wholesome meat. 
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From the California Farmer, 
MAKE YOUR MARK. 


In the quarries should you toil, 
Make your mark; 
Do you delve upon the soil ? 
Make your mark ; 
In whatever path you go, 
In whatever place you stand— 
Moving swift, or moving slow— 
With a firm and honest hand, 
Make your mark. 


Life is fleeting as a shade— 
Make your mark ; 
Marks of some kind must be made— 
Make your mark ; 
Make it while the arm is strong, 
In the golden hours of youth; 
Never, never make it wrong: 
Make it with the stamp of truth— 
Make your mark. 


Concorp, N. H.—Messrs. FowLrr anp WELLs— 
Gentlemen : I wish to make some inquiries in regard to a 
young man, who I understand studied in your office. His 
name is “ GiLteTT "—he calls himself a “doctor.” What I 
wish to know is, whether he is a man that confidence can 
be placed in? 's 

Please write me by return of mail. 

Yours respectfully, 

[Yes, confidence can be placed in him, but it won't stay. 
We have cautioned the public against him, time and again, 
and now repeat. He is a hardened case, only fit for the 
most subordinate place in the Navy. He scarcely deserves 
solitary confinement, but could be made to do duty in the 
manner indicated above. 

The only “study ” he ever pursued in our office, was how 
to escape a police officer, when we promised to have him 
taken into custody ; previous to which, however, he did 
receive a rather short but sharp private lecture, which we 
delivered to him in person, for his special benefit. 

‘As for the degree of “Doctor” which he claims, it is an 
open pretension, anda downright swindle. Impostors must 
be exposed, and the public put on their guard, 


Joun B, PALmrr. 


ANATOMICAL AND PrystoLoGicaL PLates.—We 
have had engraved a set of six anatomical and physiological 
plates, designed for lectures before popular audiences. They 
give a plainer and probably more perfect representation of 
all the internal organs of the body, with the life-size and 
situation of the principal nerves, blood-vessels, and muscles, 
than anything of the kind ever before published. 

The plates were all engraved by Henry A. Daniels, Ana- 
tomical Draughtsman; they are executed with singular 
fidelity to nature, and finished in the highest style of the 
art. We must also acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. 
James Hambleton, Professor of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene, for superintending the work, and aiding materially 
in designing the arrangement of the different figures. 


They can be had of FowLER AND Wetts. For terms, see ~ 


the advertisement in another place.— Water-Cure Journal. 














THE height of all philosophy, both natural and 
moral, is to know thyself; and the end of this knowledge 
isto know God and keep his commandments.— Zhe Central 
Ten. Democrat. 

We would suggest the propriety of looking into Phrenol- 
ogy as the best means of obtaining the desired “ knowledge.” 

Mr. Rusk, U. §. Senator, says: p 

“ When aman properly understands himself, mentally and 
physically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has 
a strong guarantee for his good conduct and usefulness,” 

Home anp Wire on Saturpay Niaut.—Happy 
is the man who has a little home and a little angel in it, of 
a Saturday night. A house, no matter how little, provided 
it will hold two or so—no matter how humbly furnished, 


| provided there is hope in it; let the winds blow—close the 


curtains. 

What if they are calico, or plain white border, tassel, or 
any such thing? Let the rains come down, heap up the 
fire. No matter if you haven’t a candle to bless yourself 
with, for what a beautiful light glowing coal makes, render- 
ing clouding, shedding a sunset through the room; just 
enough to talk by, not loud as in the highways; nor rapid 
as in the hurrying world, but softly, slowly, whisperingly, 
with pauses between, for the storm without and the thoughts 
within to fill up. 

Then wheel the sofa round before the fire; no matter if 
the sofa is a settee, uncushioned at that, if so be it is just 
long enough for two and a half in it. .How sweetly the 
music of silver bells from the time to come falls on the 
listening heart then. How mournfully swell the chimes of 
“the days that are no more.” 

Under such circumstances, and at such atime one can 
get at least sixty-nine and a half statute miles nearer “king- 
dom come,” than any other point in this world laid down in 
“Malte Brun.” 

Maybe you smile at this picture; but there is a secret 
between us, viz.: it is a copy of a picture, rudely done, but 
true as the Pentateuch of an original in every really human 
heart, 


Nicut.—Night levels all artificial distinctions. 
The beggar on his pallet of straw snores as soundly as the 
king on his bed of down, Night—kind, gentle, soothing, 
refreshing night—the earthly paradise of the slave, the sweet 
oblivion of the care-worn soul, the nurse of romance, of 
poetry, of devotion ; how the great panting heart of society 
yearns for the return of night and rest! Sleep is God’s spe- 
cial gift to the poor; but for the great there is no fixed time 
for repose. Quiet, they haye none; and instead of calmly 
awaiting the approach of events, they fret, and repine, and 
starve sleep, and chide the tardy hours; as if every to-mor- 
row were big with the fate of some great hereafter. The 
torrent of events goes roaring past, keeps eager expectation 
constantly on tiptoe, and drives timid slumber away. 

There is something strangely beautiful in the contempla- 
tion of night—when the smiling stars seem to do homage to 
their pale-faced queen, and the clouds float silently through 
the tranquil sky, and the wind speaks in soft whispers, as if 
fearful of waking the sleepers. Such is the sweet repose of 
a blameless conscience. But when the hues of evening 
slant dimly away, when the cheerless curtains of darkness 
are drawn, when rial shadows loom up and flit along the 
vaulted arch, “like grim ghosts trailing blackness through 
the heavyens,”—such is the fearful shadow that hangs over 
the broken slumbers of a soul in which there is no peace. 


How To Drive a Natw.—In driving a cut nail 
into hard wood, its entrance will be much facilitated by 
dipping it into oil, or what will answer nearly as well, wet 
jt with water or with saliva. Experienced carpenters are in 
the habit of putting a nail into the mouth to wet it, before 
attempting to drive it into hard wood. When a nail is to 
remain permanently, salt water or saliva is preferable to oil, 
as the former will rust the nail and cause it to take a firmer 
hold. In all cases it is better to insert a nail so that its 
widest diameter shall stand parallel with the grain of the 
wood. This is generally done in thin boards where there is 
danger of splitting, but it should always be done, even if 
nailing into asolid piece of timber; for where arupture does 
not take place by setting the wide part of the nail across the 
grain, yet a slight opening is produced near the nail, which 
admits air and moisture, and hastens decay around it.— 
Boston Post, 
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THe Spirit oF THE Lorp’s Prayer.— The 
Washington Star thus analyzes the Spirit of the Lord’s 
Prayer. That form of petition breathes a filial spirit— 
“ Father.” 

A catholic spirit—“ Our Father.” 

A reverential spirit—“ Hallowed be thy name.” 

A missionary spirit—“Thy kingdom come.” 

An obedient spirit—“ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

A dependent spirit—* Give us this day our daily bread.” 

A forgiving spirit—“ And forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us ” 

A cautious spirit—‘ Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil.” 

A confidential’and adoring spirit—* For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever, 
Amen.” 





[PHRENOLOGISTS will recognize the language of some of 
the different faculties in the above.] ‘ 


~ 





—> 





From Life Illustrated, 


A WATER SONG. 


Pure cold water bright, 
All sparking and white, 
Will color your cheeks like the cherry; 
A fine pearly hue, 
Your skin will renew, 
And make you light-hearted and merry. 


Then powders and pills, 
And doctor's long bills, 
Just throw to the dogs, with their physic, 
Andif you can't sleep, 
Why take a wet sheet— 
*T will cure both the cold and the phthisic? 


Their smooth anodynes, 

And all their drugged wines, 
Will fasten disease to you faster— 

Ten chances to one, 

If when youv’e “ been‘done,” 
Old Nature makes out to be master! 


Thenif you should reel, 
From topmast to keel, 
And hobble along on your crutches, 
Let calomel tell 
Who struck your death knell, 
When he had you fast in his clutches! 


PHRENOLOGY IN TENNESSEE.—The Athens Post 
of the 24th ult. says: 


“rr Brinp PorenoLoeist.—Dr, D, McMullen spent the 
last two weeks in our town, delivering lectures and giving 
charts to believers in the science taught by Gall. He is 
said to have rendered very general satisfaction, having 
proved himself a correct delineator of character. Aside from 
the afflicting loss of his eye-sight, he has claims to the kindly 
consideration of the public, and we trust he will be fayor- 
TE ieots wherever he goes.” 


ood lecturers and examiners are much wanted in all the 
southern States. The north and east are better supplied. 
We have received calls from Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, and 
the Carolinas, all of which it would give us pleasure to ac- 
cept, but we are fully occupied at present in the vicinity of 
our establishments ; and we must leave more distant fields 
to others, which we hope ere long may be fully occupied.] 


Wuat pozs 1T Cost to Fence ?—The amount 
of capital employed in the construction and repair of the 
wooden fences in the United States, would be deemed fabu- 
lous, were not the estimates founded on statistical facts, 
which admit of no dispute. Burknap, a well-known agri- 
cultural writer, says: “ Strange as it may seem, the greatest 
investment in this country, the most costly production of 
human industry, is the common fences, which divide the 
fields from the highways, and separate them from each 
other. No man dreams that when compared with the out- 
lay for these unpretending monuments of art, our cities and 
our towns, with all their wealth, are left far behind. You 
will scarcely believe me when I say that the fences of this 
country cost more than twenty times the amount of specie 
that is in it.” 


=F) 
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Aiurrtigements. 


A wimiTED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, oD the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . » $7500 
For one column, one month, e . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, e . 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





Pror. M. Verenes’ Etectro-CueEmi- 
oaL Batus.—The efficacy of the Electro- 


Chemical Baths, in extracting from the human 
system all metailic substances, either taken as medi- 
cine, or absorbed, while exercising the professions of 
painters, gilders, looking-glass platers, etc., is no longer 
4 question of doubt, 

Prof. Vergnes’ experience warrants him in affirming 
and guaranteeing tuat these baths will relieve and per- 
manently cure all those efflicted with Rheumatism 
(Inflammatory or Chronic), Paralysis, Neuralgia, Con- 
tracted Muscles, and the varicus nervous and dyspep- 
tic affections caused by the presence of minerals in the 
system. The remedy is simple in its arrangement, and 
almost instantaneous in its effect; differing far from all 


other medical expedients, it simply strengthens Nature 
in her efficacy, by an agent at once potent and kindred 
in character, and thus enables herto expel the morbid 
causes of disturbance, and to reform the normal condi- 
tions of health. 

A large, well furnished, and appointed house has been 
opened at 710 Broapway, where the Prof. will give 
his personal attention to those who may require his ser- 
vices. He will be assisted by an intelligent and com- 
petent physician, and for the better convenience of some 
of his patients will continue his branch establishment at 
200 SrxrH AVENUE. 

He begs to inform the medical profession and the 
public, that he has made arrangements which will ena- 
ble him to give the baths at the houses of those patients 
who are unable to visit him. 

Several new methods have been devised, and applied 
with great success to local inflammation. As the appli- 
cation of the bath by incompetent or unskilful persons 
might result in serious injury, instead of benefit, patients 
would do we)l to apply to Prof. Vergnes’ direct, or at 
least to thoroughly satisfy themselves as to the com- 
petency of such as may propose its application, 

N. B.—Persons from the country may be accommoda- 
ted with board in the same building, 

A few students received. Dec 3tb 





Fowler AND WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 


with our already extensive business, a depart 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to PATENTS, or PATENTED INVENTIONS, 
either in the Unirep States or Forricn Coun- 


TBIES. 

Advice {n cases of Reissues, Extensions of Pat- 
ents, conflicting claims and rejected applications, 
will be freely given in answer to letters stating 
the circumstances of the case. 

Those trusting their business with this Office are 
assured that it will be conducted with care and 
PROMPTNESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions 
are patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay 
the answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 
to FowLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention, ‘ Nov. 





INVENTORS AND 
OWNERS OF PATENTS 
Are informed that we are prepared 


to accept of AGENCIES FOR THE SaLe OF PATENT 
Riauts for all New INVENTIONS and Improvr- 
MENTS of practical utility; or for the introduc_ 
tion of such articles, made under those rights, 
as shall be of value to the public. 
Ouradvertising facilities in connection with our 
Journals and other publications—facilities which 
extend to all classes of mechanics and business 


men—enable us to represent these Improvements 
to Progressive and Energetic men throughout our 
country. 

Terms may be settled by communications with 
parties interested. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

Nov. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





MISTAKES OF Darty OccurRENCE.— 


SPEAKING, WRITING AND PRONUNCIATION Cor- 
RECTED.—A Pamphlet of 38 pages, which points 
out all the vulgarisms which are constantly used 
in conversation and writing, and shows the proper 


words and conversation to beused. This isavalu- 
able book for persons who wish to refine the con- 
versation, as by a very little study of it thev will 
become as correct talkers as the best educated per- 
sons. Price 25 cents. Sent by mail, postage paid. 
Address the Publishers, 

DANIEL BURGESS & Co., No, 70 John st., N.Y. 


Nov 2tb 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER TWO MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF SELECTED 


PRAIRIE, FARM AND WOOD LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF 40 ACRES AND UPWARD, 
To suit purchasers, on long credits and at 
low rates of interest. 

They were granted by the Government to 
encourage the building of this Railroad, which 
runs from the extreme north to the extreme 
south of the State of Illinois. It passes from end to 
end, throughthe richest and most fertile Prairies 
of the State, dotted here and there with magnifi- 
cent Oak Groves. The recent opening of nearly 
600 miles of this road throws open the lands for cul- 
tivation. They are scattered from one to fifteen 
miles on each side of it, through the entire length, 

The soilis a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, is gently rolling, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for grazing cattle and sheep, and the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, Indian corn, &c. 

The first crop of Indian corn planted on the new- 
ly broken prairie usually pays the cost of ploughing 
and sometimes fencing, Wheat sown on new- 
turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. One 
man with a plough and two yoke of oxen will break 
one and a half to two acres per day. Contractscan 
be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at 
$2 to $2 50 per acre. By judicious management 
farms may be broken and fenced the first, and un- 
der a high state of cultivation the second year, 

The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois, 
over high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle 
States, is known to be much more than sufficient to 
pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market, The rapid increase and growth of flourish- 
ing towns and villages along the line of this road 
afford a growing home demand for farm produce. 

Coal and wood are delivered along the road at 
different poin‘s, at from $1 50 to $4 the cord or ton. 

Parties having in view Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Minnesota for their future homes should take 
into consideration, that the country west of the 
Mississippi is destitute of railroads ; that the con- 
veniences of transporiing grain and produce from 
farms on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
direct to the great Eastern market, is sufficient of 
itself to pay the investment at from $10 to $15 per 
acre higher than in government lands inIowa. In 
other words, that it costs 80 much More to get pro- 
duce from the interior of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi to the Eastern market, that the farmer will find it 
much more profitable to locate on the line of this rail- 


road. 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT, 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to loca- 
tion, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made 
during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money 
to be paid in five annual instalments—the first to become 
due in two years from date of contract, the others annu- 
ally thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from date of contract, 

By the 22d section of the Act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved 10th February, 1851, these lands are free from 
taxation until they are paid for, and a deed of convey- 
ance granted to the purchaser, 


INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, 

As a security for the performance of the contract, the 
first two years’ interest must be paid in advance, 
but it must be understood that one-tenth of the land 
purchased shall yearly be brought under cultivation. 
Longer credits at six per cent, per annum may be nego- 
tiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from 
the credit price will be deducted for cash, in which case 
the Company’s Construction Bonds will be received as 
cash, 

It is believed that the price, long credit and low rates 
of interest charged for these Jands, will enable a man 


with a few hundred dollars in cash, and ordinary indus 
try, to make himself independent before all the pur- 
chase money becomes due. In the mean time the rapid 
settlement of the country will probably have increased 
their value four or fivefold. When required, an experi- 
enced person will accompany applicants, to give infor- 
mation and aid in selecting lands. 

Large Plats, showing the precise location of the 
Lands throughout the State, may be seen at the office, 
Small pocket Plats, as a guide to any part of the Com- 
pany’s Lands, and pamphlets containing inter:sting in- 
formation, accompauied by numerous letters from re- 
spectable farmers throughout the State, may be had on 


application at the office of the Company, No. 52 Michi- 
gan-ay., Chicago, 


CHARLES M. DU PUY, Jr., 
Oct.6t- Land Agent Central Railroad Co. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
SEES Me See Tae RR 


MayuHew’s PracticaL Boox-KeeEp- 


ING, BY SINGLE AND DovuBLeE Entry, with a set 
of Account Books to be used by the Learner in 
writing up the Examples for Practice con- 
tained in the Book-Keeping, and a Key for 
Teachers, containing their Solution, ByIra May. 
uEW, A.M., Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Michigan, author of a Treatise on Popular Edu- 
cation, &c, 





The Publishers would respectfully call the atten_ 
tion of Teachers, Schosl Officers, and the friends of 
Education generally, to this work, which has been 
strongly recommended by the principal Book- 


Keepers of extensive Business Houses in New 
York; by the Superintendent of Common Schools 
for the City and County of New York; by the vrin- 
cipal of the New York Free Academy ; by the Prin- 
cipals of the Public Schools generally, and of all the 
Ward Schools in the City and County of New York; 
bv the Principals of all the Public Schools of the 
Cities of Brooklyn and Willlamsburgh, and by the 
Teachers generally of other Schools, both public 
and private, to whose knowledge it has been 
brought. 

Such unanimity and strength of testimony, in- 
cluding the Priucipals of all the Public Schools of 
these three cities, is unprecedented; and still this 
work has been received with equal favor wherever 
it has become known, having been introduced into 
the schools of a large number of cities and towns in 
every part of the Uaited States within the brief 
space of three months from its publication, includ- 
ing several female colleges in as many different 
States, the high schools of a large number of cities, 
and an almost incredible number of academies and 
common schools scattered through the fifteen States. 
It will be observed, also, that teachers who have 
tested this work in the school room, bear the 
strongest and most cordial testimony in its favor, 


TESTIMONIALS FROM PRACTICAL EDUCATORS, 

**Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is better 
adapted, in my judgment, to the ordinary business 
of the great majority of the people of our country 
than any treatise that has hi-herto been used. * * 
* J feel greatly disposed to favor its use,’’—-JosSEPH 
McKEEN, Superintendent Com. Schools, City and 
Couuty of N. Y. 

““'This is the only really practical system of ele- 
meutary Book-keeping that has fallen under my 
observation, It is brief, lucid, and comprehensive, 
and contains, under a variety of forms, all the 
general principles required to be known in record- 
ing ordinary mercantile transaclions, its exten- 
sive introduction into schools,will,in my opinion, 
confer a great blessing on popular education,’’—E. 
L. AvERY, Principal Ward School No, 27, N. ¥. 
(Concurred in by twenty other Principals.) 

‘*T fully concur in the testimony of Mr, E, L. 
Avery ; and,inaddition, I would state that I intro- 
duced the work into my Evening School about the 
middle of the late term. My pupils were delighted 
with it, and made more rapid progress in it than 
in any book Lever used. They liked the book be- 
cause they understood it. Indeed, so little assist- 
ance did even the least advanced of my pupils 1e- 
quire that I deem the work truly entitled to be 
called ‘ Book-keeping without a Master.’’?—Wm. 
P. Moss, Jr., Principal Ward School No. 27, N. Y. 
(Concurniedin by other Principals.) 

‘*Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is a capital 
work. It is well fitted for use in our Common 
Schoolsin New York, and Icordially recommend its 
introduction both here and elsewhere,’’—THOMAS 
K, Fouts, Principal Ward School No. 15, N. ¥. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“This is a plain, brief treatise, by the late able 
Superintenent of Public Instruction in Michigan, 
whole labors in another department of education 
have given him an eminent position among the 
friends of popular improvement inthiscountry. It 
is not a mere compilation, but presents several 
original features of grea: value. By its perfect 
clearness ofexpression its admirablearrangement, 
and the multiplicity of examples by which its the- 
oretic principles areillustrated, it is well adapted 
to common use. No work on the subject, that we 
have seen, can be more safely recommended to 
farmers and mechanics, as exactly suited to their 
wants.’’—Nrw YorkK TRIBUNE. 

Price 42 cen's. 

Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers, 

Nov 2t b No. 60 John st., New York. 





Strauss’s Lire or Jesus, Critically 


Examined. Elegant 8vo, 901 pp, Steel Por- 
trait. $3 50. 


‘ 

COMBE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Second Edi- 
tion, Steel Portrait. Elegant &8vo, pp 838, $3. 
‘The greatest work of our century.’’—LEWEs. 

FUERBACH’3S ESSENCE OF CHRISLIANITY. 
12mo pp. 442, $1 25 

GREG’S CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Its Founda- 
tion and Superstructure. 12mo. $1 25. 

HOWITT’S HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT IN ALL 
AGES AND NATIONS, 12mo. 73 cents. 

BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON , or, Ten Days’ En- 
tertainment. Beautiful 12mo, pp. 500, with 18 
Steel Engravings. Order from 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


New Works or Excernent Cuar- 
AOTER.—KatTE Stanton; A Page from Real 


Liz. 12mo., $100. Carri Emurson; Or, 
Life at Clintonville, 12mo,, $100. Dr. Barts Ram- 
BLES IN Eastern Asta. 12mo., $125. You Know 
Wom (Illustrated), 18mo., cloth, gilt edges, 62 cents. 
Exiie’s Lay, 18mo., cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 62 cents’ 
Sure Ancuor, 12mo., cloth, gilt edges, 87 cents. 
JAS. FRENCH & CO., Publishers, 
718 Washington Street, Boston. 
For sale by all booksellers, Dec 1t 
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Tue Kansas ReGIon ; rorrst, PRAI- 
RIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER, 
By Max. Green. This volume contains 
a reliable Map of the Territory, and an original Map of 
the district now being settled; thermometric tables 
showing the temperature, winter and summer, in differ- 


ent sections; statement of the relative quantities of 
ra'n; correct measurement of distances ; directions as 
to routes and outfit for the Pioneer ; history of the 
Santa Fe Trade, with statistics ; synopsis of recent land 
treaties, and full information respecting Indian titlea ; 
fome account of settlements recently made ; minute 
descriptions of more than a hundred particular localities: 
and a general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Pro- 
ductions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and 
Mineral Resources of Kansas from the Boundary to the 
Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCIDENTS OF 
TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of the character of 
the Traders and Red Men. To which are added copies 
of the Organic Law, Homestead Law, Squatter Laws. 
and Market Prices, with other desiderata which make 
it' & COMPLETE MANUAL FOR THE EMIGEANT, and work 
of reference for the student, as well as an instrnetive 
Book of Western Life. Price, prepaid, by mail, 37 cts. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


RES Se ema eg fe oe 

Mrs. Curip’s New Boox.—Progress 
or Reticious Ipzas THRoveH SuccEssIvE 
Aers. By L. Marra Curxp, author of “ Phi- 
lothea;” “Letters from New York,” &c. 8 
vols, Royal 12mo. $4. ; 


God sends his teachers unto every age, 
To every clime and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shspe of mind, nor gives the realm of TRUTH 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race ; 
Therefore each form of worship which has swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master key of Knowledge—RxveRENCE, 
Enfolds some germs of goodness and of right. 

J. R. Lowgu, 


Vol I. Hindostan—Egypt—China—Thibet and Tar- 
tary—Chaldea—-Persia—-Greece and Rome—-Celtic 
Tribes—Jewa. 

Vol II. Jews after the Exile—Retrospective View— 
Christianity, 

Vol III. Christianity from the time of Constantine— 
Mohammedanism, 

This work, which has cost the distinguished author 
many years of labor and study, will be found a concise 
and comprehensive account of religious op'nions from 
the most ancient times, related in a style at once famil- 
is r, simple, and beautiful. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of prices. 

CHAS. 8, FRANCIS & CO., Publishers, 
252 Broadway, 


NEARLY READY: 
A NEW FLOWER FOR CHILDREN—By L, Marra 
CxiLp. A beautiful book for the Holidays, 
Dec It bd 





New Boox or Caurca Mustc—The 
Hareitvsan,—Dr. Lowr1tt Mason's new 
work contains nearly 100 piec s, embracing 
a greater amount and variety than any collection of the 
kind ever published. It may be considered as 

A COMPLETE TUNE BOOK; 
AN ANTHEM BOOK, AND A SINGING SCHOOL 
MANUAL, 
in one volume. 

None even of Dr. Mason’s previous works have been 
received with such extraordinary favor, or reached so 
immense a sale, insoshcrta time, as Toe HALLELUJAH. 
Tis sale has been at least three or four times as Jarge as 
that of any other similar work published last season. 
Considerirg the circumstances, THz HaLieLusan has 
thus far proved the most successful book of Church 
Music yet published in America 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, New York, 


SANBORN, CARTER & BAZIN, Boston. 
Dec 2t b 





A Boox ror Bora Srxes—PRIcE 
63 CENTS.—THE Puys1oLoGy or MARRIAGE. 
By A Marriep Man and DistTiInevisHED 


PaysIcran, Itis one of the most remarkable 


books which has been published in any country, In 
language simple, decorous, and respectful, and in terms 
of fatherly kindness, it reveals to the young of both 
sexes a fund of information hitherto chiofly inaccessible 
in any reliable form, and for want of which mapy bave 
been pee to sources either questionable or of im- 
moral tendency. The work is written by one of our 
oldest and most experienced mevical men, who has 
devoted along life to the study of Physiology. The 
work was examined in manuscript by competent judges, 
and pronounced to be as nnexceptionable as any work 
which has appeared in the English language. It 
breathes, moreover, a truly Christian spirit. 


THE FOLLOWING BRIEFLY ARE JTS CONTENTS. 
Chapter 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. 
Chapter 2, Premature Marriage and its Consequen- 

ces. 
Errors of Education, 
Errors of Courtship, 
bp oie | Transgression and its Penal- 

108, 

Social Errors and their Punishment. 
Physical Lawes of Marriage. 

A Fundamental Error. 

The Laws of Pregnancy. 

Crime without a name, 

The Laws of Lactation. 

A Crime that ought not to be Named, 
Directions to Parents and Guardians, 
General Directions. 


Just Pabiished by 
JOHN P. JEWZTT & CO., BOSTON, 
JEWETT,PROCTOR& WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 
Chapter 5 


Chapter 6, 
Chapter 7. 
Chapter 8, 
Chapter 9, 
Chapter 10. 
Chapter 11. 
Chapter 12. 
Chapter 13. 
Chapter 14, 
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Tue Lapy’s ALMANAC FoR 1856. 
Wirn Ixvitumimatep Litsocrapuio Tirrz, 
AND TweELve SurErB Furi Pacer Ixtivs- 


TRATIONS BY BILLINGS, VIZ: 


Benevolence, Moonlight on the Waters, 
Flowers in Winter, The Sea Clifts, 

The Washington Monument, The Grapes and the Stream, 
Evening Reflections, The Sabbath Bell, 
Childhood’s Sleep, The Light Ship. 

Child’s Welcome to June, The Wise Men. 


Calendars for all sections of the country, with Memo- 
randa pages lined for every day in the year, 

Elegantly printed in Pearl, equalling 200 pages of the 
larger Annuals, bound in rich crimson and blue cloth, 
82mo., gilt, and gilt edges. 

Ready November 8th and an unlimited demand an- 
ticipated. Price only 25 cents. 

THE CHEAPEST AND MOST USEFUL ANNUAL OF THE 

SEASON 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


Dec 1t 117 Washington Street, Boston. 





‘ 


> Tue Home Macazine- Epirep By 
T. 8. Arrnur.—The Seventh Volume of the 
HOME MAGAZINE, an elegant,illustrated month- 
ly periodical, will begin in January, 1856. Six volumes 
of the work are already before the public, and if the 
united voice of the press, from one end of the country to 
the other, and the testimony of thousands of families in 
which the Home MAGAzINE has circulated, are signifi- 
cant facts, then it isa periodical that just meeta the 
wants of the people. 


In a literary point of view, it is claimed for the Homz 
MAGAZINE, that it is equal to any of its contemporaries; 
and it differs from most of them, in regarding the moral 
purpose of an article as its highest merit. It does not 
eschew the light, the graceful, and the elegant in litera- 
ture ; only the vapid and frivolous. During the year 
1856, the Editor will be assis.‘ed by many favorite wri- 
ters. 

A New Srory by Mrs. Avice B. NxAt will be com- 
menced in the January number. 

A New Srory by T. S. Anrave will succeed this, 
To be followed by 

A New Story By Mes. Mary A. Denison, 

A series of Original Stories and Sketches, by the Edi- 
tor, illustrative of life ant character, will also be among 
the attractions of the coming volumes. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—These will be rich, varied, and 
numerous, embra‘ing a series of exquisite Steel Engra- 
vings ; views of remarkable places; portraits of emi- 
nent personages ; scenes in Foreign Lands ; Illustrations 
of Natural Histery, and scenes in History; Domestic 
Pictures; Engravings of Fashion; a great variety of 
Needle-work Patterns, and Articles of the Toilet, &c,, 
&e , extending to many hundreds during the year. 

Fasnions.—This department will receive due atten- 
tion, and all lady readers interested in matters of cos- 
tume, will find drawings of prevailing Fashions, (month- 
ly). besides a gr at variety of minor articles of costume ; 
with an endless variety of patterns for needle-work, 

Texms.—Ovre Copy, for one year, $2. Two Copies, $3. 
Four copies, $5. 

(QF Ali additional subscribers beyond four, at the 
same rate—that is $| 25 per annim 

(@Pr Where twelve subscribers and $!5 are sent, the 
getter up of the club will be entitled to an additional 
copv of toe Magazine. 

{2Specimens furnished to all who wish to subscribe 
or to make up Clubs. Address 

T. S ARTHUR & CO, 
103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

CiusBinc—Home Magazine. and Godey’s Lady’s 
Bok, one year, $359. Home Magazine, and Herper’s 
Magazine, one year. $3 50 Home Magazine, and Satur- 
day Evening Post, $3 00. Dec 1t 





For How to Buitp a House, How 
70 CULTIVATE YOUR FARM on GARDEN, How 
TO GET A LIBRARY, SEE THE COMMERCIAL 
ReGisrER, a most valuable Monthly Journal of the larg- 
est kind, printed on extra fine paper, and each number 
contains an amount of reading matter equal to acommon 


sized volume of over 200 pages. 


The Merchant and Manufacturer, the Mechanic, 
Farmer, and every class of Tradesmen, will find it an in- 
valuabls Registry of a great amount and variety of in- 
formation avd entertaining items, together with Post- 
Office information found in no other Newapaper—more 
than has ever before beea brought into a single pnoli- 
cation. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, FOR 


One copy, one year me ie - - 80 50 cta, 
Three copies, “© - »- = = - 100 
Six oY oe be - = 600 


All larger clubs at the same rates. 

Sprcrmen Copies, containing a list of splendid Pre- 
MrvMs, (for single subscriptions snd clubs), varying in 
value from 25 cts. to $30, will be forwarded free, by 


addressin st paid. 
8» Pos’ WOODS & QUIN, Publishers, 
16 Beekman Street, New York. 
(Any Postmaster enclosing 25 cents will receive 
one copy for one year, Dec 1t 


‘ LECTURES. 


The subscriber having purchased 


the most splendid and extensive Lecturing 
Apparatus in the world, comprising the best 
Preuch Manikins, Skeletons, medeis of all parts of the 
buman system, and extensive specimens of morbid an- 
atomy of all kinds of diseases, with over fifteen hun- 
dred superior paintings and drawings, brilliantly illus- 
trating iu life-like colors, every part of the system and 
characters of lite—all of which have recently been im- 
ported from Paris—is prepared from a long experience 
in public lecturing, to give courses of Scientific, Useful 
and Amusing Lectures on the laws of Health and Put- 
LOSOPHY OF Li¥g. F r 
Literary Societies and others wishing for his services. 
will be attended to by addressing him at Lockport, Ni- 
agara Co., N. Y. H, KNAPP, M. D. 
ct. 
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THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4, 1821. 


WEEKLY EDITION, BETWEEN 80,000 AND 90,000, 


In issuing their Prospectus for 1856, the proprietors of the Post take it 
for granted that the Public are already tolerably well acquainted with the character of a 
paper that has grown strong during the storms and sunshine of THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. 
Their object has always been, as it remains to be, to publish a weekly paper for the family 
circle, which shall not only amuse, but also instruct and improve, those who may read it. To accomplish this 


object, the best articles are selected or condensed from foreign and domestic periodicals, and original articles of 
an instructive character procured, when possible. 


Letters from Foreign Lands; the most interesting portions of the Weekly News of the World; Sketches of 
Life, Adventure, and Character ; Selected and Original Articles upon Agriculture ; Account of the Produce and 
Stock Markets; and a Bank Note List are included among the solid information to be constantly found in the 
Post- 


But the mind requires a wider range—it has faculties which delight in the humorous and lively, the imagi- 
native and poetical. These faculties must also bave their appropriate food, else .hey become enfeebled, and, as 
a consequence, the intellect becomes narrow and one-sided, and is not able to take an enlarged and generous 
view of human nature and its destiny, To satisfy these Heaven-implanted cravings of our mental beings, we 
devote a fair proportion of the Posr to FICTION, POETRY, and HUMOR, 


Among our contributors in the first two of the above departments, are several of the most gifted writers in the 
jand. We also draw freely for Fiction and Poetry upon the best periodicals in this country and Great Britain. 
We design commencing a new story by Mrs. Souruworrn, author of ‘‘ The Deserted Wife,” ‘* Miriam,” &c., 
in our first paper for January next, 


ENGRAVINGS, illustrative of important places and actions, of Agricultural and other new inventions, with 
others of a Humorous though refined character, are also freely given. 

The postage on the Post, to any part of the United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office 
where it is received, is 23 cents a year. 


TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


$2 a year. 20 Copies, . . . $20ayear. 


DEACON AND PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 


Single Copy, . «- -« 
Address, always post-paid, 


SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis to any one when requested. 


eee 








{3™ We annex a few Notices of the Post frum its Exchanges: 


{ “It isa paper of the largest size, and is edited with 
ability. It is highly spoken of by its readers, some 0 
whom have clung to it for the last quarter of a century. 
It is too well and favorably known to need lengthy 
commendation. It telis its own story each week, and 
if you send for it once, you will be very sure to do so 
again.””—Vatixy Tims, Capar Rapips, Iowa. 


“ This is one of the few large papers filled with life 
and thought, instead of lumbering tresh, Its manage- ; 
ment is marked by liberality, courtesy, ability, and tact. 
It employs the best literary talent, and spares no pains 
or expense, Asa family paper, one of literary and gen- 
eral intelllgence, we cordially commend it,’”’—CayucGa 
CurgF, AuBurN, N, Y, 

‘Tt is deservedly one of the most popular public jour- 
nals in the United States, combining, as it does, in @ 
literary point of view, all the interest of the best maga- 
zines, with a vast amount of general intelligence.”— 
REruBLicaN, LIrcHFIELD, Cr. 


“Tn another column is anu advertisement of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Our readers may rely upon it that 
Deacon and Peterson will be as good as their word. So 
far as we can judge by years of observation, these pub- 
lishera do rather more than they promise ; and their 
paper is edited with very marked ability. It is singu- 
larly free from silly sentimentaligm and bluster, but is 
of a healthy tone on all subjects, always moderate in 
language, but always mildly advocating the right. We 
find it one of the most generally attractive papers in 
our exchange.’””—SatuRpay Visitor, PitrsBunG, Pa. 


“The long period during which this sterling paper 
has been established, and its recent immense circulation 
(being between 80,000 and 90,000), are ample guaran- 
tees to all who desire an excellent paper, that they will 
get the worth of their money by subscribing for the 
Post.””—Ciarion, LocKHaRT, TRXAS. 
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“This is one of the best family papers upon our ex- 
change list. Its original and well selected matter is of 
the first order.””—Norra WxstzRN Democrat, Min- 
NgoPouis, Min, TER, 


‘©1t is emphatically one of the very best literary news- 
papers in the whole country, and deserves the unparal- 
leled success with which it has met under its present 
enlightened and liberal proprietorship. The greater 
its circulation in this State, the less, probably, is our 
gain pecuniarily: yet we must pronounce it a most ex- 
cellent journal, and worthy of the patronage of every- 
body. The contributors to the Post are among the 
finest writers in America, and the editor’s articles are 
always characterized by truth and taste.’’—JERsKY 
Biueg, Campen, N, J. 


‘We have heretofore spoken in high terms of the 
merits of the Post, as one of the best papers on our ex- 
change list, and we regard it as one of the best literary 
papers to be found anywhere. Its editorials are writ- 
ten with ability, and tke a liberal, independent, and 
comprehensive view of men and things,’’—SraR aND 
Apv., WRIGHTSVILLE, Pa. 


“This is one of the oldest weekly papers in Philadel- 
pbia. It has lived on through all weathers—adversity 
has tossed it, and prosperity filled its saila—and yet it 
is the same staunch, strong barque,””—SPxcTATOR: 


“ We regard it aa the best of the Philadelphia literary 
papers. Its editoriale are written with ability, and 
tuke a comprehensive view of whatever is discussed.’””— 
Ecuo, Jounstows, Pa, 


“The editorial department is conducted with ability { Q@UawKA, ILL, 


and skill, and the news department, for a weekly pa- 

per, is exceedingly full and complete. All things * Journal, and should feel very much at a loss without it, 

considered, the Post is not excelled, for family reading, 3 as we consider it the Best literary paper now published 

by any paper that we know of,”’—GazeTrx, FULTON, ) in the United States, without any exceptions,”—Dxzmo- 
\ omar, CamegipGE, Mp, 


“We are in weekly receipt of this invaluable family 





New York, 


{a TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it 
(including our terms) for their EDITORIAL columns, shall be ENTITLED to an exchange, by sending us a marked 


copy of the paper containing the advertisement or notice. 











Wuittemore, Nites & Haru, No. 


114 Wasnineton Street, Boston, Publish 
the following Established and Popular 
School Books: 


RussEv. & Gotpssury’s Series or READERS, AND 
Russgiu’s PRIMARY SERIEs. 


These books are me porns as to procure a complete 
progressive course of instruction in the art of reading. 
They are entirely {ree from matter frivolous or low in 
charac:er, Commitiees and teachers speak in the high- 
est terms of the auperior tone of intellectual and moral 
influence which they produce 

The whole series is the fruit of long continued experi- 
Le and thorough-going skill in the business of instruc- 

ion. 

Tue Practica, Reaper, with Directions for Read- 
ing. By F. T. Russell. 

EMERSON’s SERIZS OF ARITHMETICS, in three parts, 


Tux American CoMMON ScHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 
Rufus Putnam. 
ConnER’s BooK-KEEPING RY Dous.e Entry. The 


most concise aad simple method ever published, 

Tue OrtcinaL DunTONIAN System or Rarip WRi- 
TING, in eleven Numbers. 

Revised and Improved upon a new plan, with copies 
at the head of each page, and directions to pupils; com- 
bining also the new system of teaching punctuation in 
connection with learning to write. By A. R. Danton. 

These bovks are used in the Boston Schools, and gen- 
erally throughout New England, and are now being ex- 
tensively introduced in other parts of the Union. 

The publishers have received the most unqualified 
recommendations of Dunrov’s Rvisep Series OF 
Wririna Books, from teachers and professors of the 
highest standing, 

Teachers and School Committees who desire copies of 
Russkut.’s READERS AND Dunton’s Warrine Booxs 
for examina'‘ion, will be supplied without charge. ex- 
cept for postage, which will be s follows : 

Primer - - - 04 Intro. to Pri, Reader 04 

Primary Reader - 06 Sequelto 08 

New Spelling Book - 08 Intro.to Am, “ - 16 

aot School Reader- 18 Danton’s Wr. Books 1c ea, 

ec 


To TEAacHERS oF Music.—Cuorrs, 
Congregations, and Individuals who wish for 


& large amount of good old-fashioned Music 
in the smallest compass, we can do no better than to 
recommend the 


AMERICAN VOCALIST, 


Compiled by Rey. D. H. Mansrigip. This work com- 

prises music that has wora for years, and will wear for 
hundreds of years to come, and the book has become one 
of the stondard works of the age. No collection of 
musical works is complete without it, as no work yet 
published can supply its place. It bas been introduced 
into almost every choir in New England, and is now 
rapidly spreading through the Middle and Wester® 
States. Probably no singing book is uszp so much as 
this, It is admitted that the music is not the easiest, 

but it is claimed to he the Bast. Containing all ‘he 
valuable Vestry and Revival music ever published, and 

a vast number of the Social Songs, with sacred poetrY 
adapted, together with a complete collection of superior 
Church Music, it cannot fail to excite deep devotion in 
the sanctuary, and to awaken an unusual interest in the 
schools. A thousand testimonials in its favor might he 
inserted, but the book speaks for itself. No school 
should be without it. Price, Retail, Seventy-five cents. 


THE COLUMBIAN GLEE BOOK, 

Or, Mustc ror ae Mitton, In Turez Parts, 

Part 1.—Comprising the Jargest number of Choice 
Glees, Quartettes, Trois, Songs, Opera Choruses, &c. 
ever published. 

Part 2.—Consisting of sacred Anthems, Choruses, 
Quartettes, &c., for Select Societies and Concerts. 

Part 3.—Containing most of the old popular Continen- 
tal Psalm Tunes. 

Thus making the most complete Music Book in all ite 
features ever published in one collection. 

By I. B. WOODBURY, 

Author of the “ Dutcmmer,” “THe Cyrnara,” &c., &e, 








A handsome Volume, 320 pages. Retail price $1 00, 
PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 
No. 24 Cornurit, Boston, 
And for sale by all booksellers. 
W.J.R, & Co., will supply all Music Booxs at the 
lowest hundred price, Dec 


Tenth Eprrion Just PusBLisHep.— 
WoMAN AND HER DISEASES, FROM THE ORA- 


DLE TO THE GRAVE.—With an Appendix “on 
the propriety of limiting the increase of family.’? Adap- 
ted exclusively to her instruction in the physiology of 
her system, and all diseases of her critical periods. By 


Edward H. Dixon, M. D., Editor of the Scalpel, Con- 
sulting and Operating Surgeon, author of “4 Treatise 
on the Early Decay of American Woman,” “ Diseases of 
the Sexual System,” etc. Price $1. 

Agents wanted to sell this work in all parts of the 
country, to whom a liberal discount will be made. Cop- 
ies sent \ post-paid} on receipt of price. Address 

ne RANNEY, Publisher, 195 Broadway, N, York. 

ec 1t 
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Just Published. 
‘“‘TowsrrR’s GRAMMAR OF COMPOSI- 


TION; OR, GRADUAL EXERCISES IN WRITING THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 

This takes hitherto unoccupied ground, and 
consists mostly of Exercises in Grammatical 
forms, being a practical application of the prince 
ples of grammar on a new plan to establish th 


habit of writing correctly. After this habit is 
fixed, the next important step in Composition is 
Arrangement. This is taught in a manner entire- 
ly new, giving but one process at a time, so sim- 
plifying ihe work as so render essential aid to the 
teacher in establishing a correct systematic meth- 
od of thinking and writing. Price 6234 cents. 
Published by 

DANIEL BURGESS & Co., No. 60 John st., N.Y, 





{From the New York Observer.] 

*¢ The plan and execution of this little book are 
admirable, It is designed for the young learner, as 
an introduction into the art of ‘writing composi- 
tious,’ and dves not deal in rules—which generally 
serve only to burden the memory with a useless 
weight—but begins at once with entertaining ex- 
amples and exercises. There is a better way of 
learning than by heart—it is learning by practice ; 
and this is the mode of teaching which the experi- 
enced authors of this volume propose. We give no 
new book a warmer welcome than one which is fit- 
ted for the use of children, and designed to lessen 
their early difficulties in the way of acquiring 
knowledge. ‘Going to school’ is often an irksome 
thought, even to the intelligent scholar ; and any 
success{ul attempt to lighten the load of little 
learners, is worthy of a word of commendation. 
This is a well-aimed and well-executed book, and 
we doubt not will be highly useful in the sphere 
for which it is adapted.” 

Copies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Nov 2tb 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN.—A Quarto 


Weekly Journa! of 16 pages, embracing every 
subject of Practical interest to the Farmer and 
Country Resident, either in the Field or at the 
Fireside. New volumes commence Ist of Jauu- 
ary and July in each year. Price, $2 a year. 
far send for a specimen copy, 


We believe that we possess unequalled facili- 
ties for making the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, either 
as an AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, or 
FAMILY JOURNAL, DECIDEDLY THE BEST PAPER 
INTHE COUNTRY. The labor and expense bestowed 
upon it are unexcelled, while its list of Practical 
and Scientific Contributors, both at home and 
abroad, is certainly unequalled by any similar 
Periodical. 


Tue Cunrivator—A Large Monthly 


Journal of 82 pages, exclusively devoted to 
Practical Agriculture and Horticulture, and 
now about to commence its TWENTY-THIERD 
Year. Price 50 cents. 
Tue Curitrvator has been too long known in 
every part of the country as TAKING THE LEAD 
OF ALL [lS COTEM’ORARIE®, to render it neces- 
sary for us to do more than call atten ion to its 
EXTRAORDINARY CHEAPNESS, and to the fact that 
we propose to give this year, as last, to Every Sub- 
scriber in Clubs of Twenty or more, a copy of the 
ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS 
(containing 144 pages, duodec mo, and over 150 en- 
gravings), as a NEW YEAR’S PRE-*ENT. ear We 
offer also a list of upwards of $300 in premiums to 
those engaged in procuring subscribers for our 
publications. gar Send for a specimen copy. 


—_— 


Tur IntusTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER 


or Rona AFratrs,—Being a condensed Ency- 
clopedia of Rural Matters, issued in Yearly 
numbers, copiously illustrated, and got up in 
the best style. Price 25 cents—Bound, 50 cents 


—Sent by mail postpaid. 

The first number of this work for 1855 has 
now been a year before the public, and has been re- 
ceived with the approbation which its Cheapness, 
Usefulness, and Beauty so richly deserve No. 2 
has just made its appearance; and while its con- 
tents are wholly different from those of the previous 
issue, we are confident that either alone, or the two 
together, present far more of valuable information 
on the numerous subjects of which they treat, than 
has ever before been comprised within so smalla 
compass, embellished with such variety of illustra- 
tion, and offered at so trifling a cost. 


The attention of all persons interested in Rural 
Pursuits is invited to the above works, all com- 
munications, subscriptions, and orders should be 
addressed to LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

November, 1855. Albany, N, Y. 


THE MORE TEACHERS USE IT 


THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 
To every Teacher and every School 


Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 
a child or a class studying grammar, for once 
at least try it. 

Acopy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers, 
No.60John St,, New York, 

















STILL GREATER ATTRACTIONS! 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK FOR 1856, 


FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME! THE PIONEER MAGAZINE! 
Especially devoted to the wants of the Ladies of America. 





Where this Magazine is taken in a house, no other is wanted, as it com- 
prises all that could be obtained by taking three other Magazines. 





NEW FEATURES FOR 1856, 


A new and very interesting story will be commenced in January, by Marion Harland, author of 
yeaah ai ‘Hidden Path,” two novels that have created an immense sensation in the literary world, 

5s0— 

Miss Virginia F. Townsend will commence in the February number a Novelette,which we know will 
strongly interest the readers of the *‘ Book.” 

Stories by an English Authoress, 

How to make Wax Flowers aud Fruits.—With engravings. 

The Nurse and the Nursery. 

How to make a Bonnet, 

Troubles of an English Housekeeper, 

The Art of sketching Flowers from Nature.—With Engravings, 
to be colored. 

Materna! Counsels lo a Daushter.—Desigued to aid her in the care of her health, the improvement of 
her mind, and the cultivation of her heart. 

New style of [uminating Windows and Lamp Shades, with engravings. 

Poetry and History of Finger Rings, illustrated ; Sueils for the Ladies, and where they come from, 
with engravings. 

This is only giving an idea of our intentions for 1856. New designs of interest to the ladies are 
springing up every day; we shall avail ourselvee of everything that can interest them. In fact, 
** G@odey’s Lady’s Book’’ will possess the intevest of any other three magazines, 

In addition to the above will be continued in each No.: 

Godey’s splendid Steel engravings. 

One hundred pages of reading. 

Godey’schallenge Fashion Plates. In this, as inevery other department,we defy rivalry or imitation, 

Embroidery patterns, Any quantity of them are given monthly, 

Model Cottages, 

Dress-making, with diagrams to cut by. 

Dress pa terns—Infants’and Children’s Dresses—All kinds of Crochet and Netting Work—Cloaks, 
Mantelets, 'almas, Collars, Chemisettes, Under Sleeves, Bonnets, Window-Ju‘taius, Broderie Anglaise 
Slippers, Caps, Cloaks, Evening Dvesses, Fancy Articles, Herd D-esses, Hair D-essing, Robes for Night 
and Morning, Carriage Dresses, Bridal Dresses, Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking Diesses, Riding Habits, 
Boys’ Clothing, Capes and loaks of Furin season. Crochet and Netting Work printed in Colors. 

DRAWING LESSONS for Youth—1,000 Designs ; Music, $3 worth is given every year; the Nurse and 
the Nurseries, with fullinstructions ; Godey’s invaluable Recipes upon every subject. 


To be copied by the learneron paper 


We would advise all who intend to subscribe to send in their orders soon, for if we do not make 
duplicate stereotype plates, it will be difficult. to supply the demand, We expect onr list for 1856 will 
reach 100,000 copies. The best plan of subscribing is to send your money direct to the publisher. 
Those whosend large amounts had better send drafts, but notea will answer if draftscannot be procured. 
Letters had better be registered—it only costs five cents extra, and their safe reception is insured, 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE 


One copy one year, $3. Twoconies ma ves, $5. Three copies oue year, $6. Five copies one year, 
and an extra copy to the person sendiug the club, making six copies, $10. Eight copies one year, and an 
extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies. $15, Eleven copies one year, and au 
extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 

tar The above terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered, 

Godey’s Lad ’s Book and Harper’s Mvgazine, both one year for $4.50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one year for $3.50. 

The money must beall sent at one time for any of the Clubs, 

ta Additions of one or more to clubs are received at clnb prices. 

sar A Specimen or Specimens will be sent direct to any Postmaster making the request, 

tar We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped, 


SUB ‘*CRIBERS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES, 
Who send for clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to pay the American postage to 


the lines. 
Address, ODEY. 


L. A. G ’ 
Dec 2t No. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR AT HAND! 
Will be published about Dec. 1st. 


THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


One:vol.12m0' nm. <9* os «ee nePrice $i. 





To the thousands who have been anxiously looking for this important 


era in human existence, ‘THE GOOD TIME COMING?” will prove a source of peculiar 


interest. . 

Of the merits of the work, the publishers deem it superfluous to speak, The intense interest of the 
subject ,together with the world-wide reputation of the author, will undoubtedly render it one of the 
most popular works ever issued from the American press. 

It has been truly said by one of the most influential reviewers of the country, that ‘‘in the princely 
mansions of the Atlantic merchants, and in the rude log cabins of the backwoodsmen, the name of 
Arthur is equally known and cherished.”’ 

The Publishers have beeu permitted to say, that this work hae been the Jeading idea of the author’s 
life, and those who have heretofore been anxious to learn what Mr. Arthur’s moral sentiments are, 
will have their curiosity gratifled by reading THE GOOD TIME COMING, 

1,000 Agents wanted to sell this and other new and valuable works. 


L. P. CROWN & CO., Publishers, 


= = as = = 61 Cornhill, Boston. 
Sort fren Tomamed esl sgh 1 ak aU 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New York. 





June 3t tr 














New Edition, Revised and Improved. 


THE PHOoNoGRAPHIC TEACHER: Be- 


ing an inductive exposition of Phonography 
intended as a school book and to afford com. 
plete instruction to those who have not the as- 
sistance of an oral teacher. By E. WEBSTER. 

Mr. Webster was one of the earliest and best 
teachers of Phonographic reporting in Amer- 
ica. His pupils were among the first to find a 
seat on the floor of Congress as Reporters. 
This work is designed to embody the author ’s 
experience as a teacher, and to enable the 
learner to begin with the Elements and rise to 
be acomplete phonographic writer in the cor 
responding style. This Edition has been thor. 
oughly revised by Andrew J. Graham, editor 
of the Universal Phonographer, under the di- 
rection of the American Writing and Printing 
Reform Association, and contains all the latest 
improvements in Phonography, and may be 
relied on as the very best work on the subject 
extant, 

We will send the Teacher, post-paid by mail 
to any post-office in the United States or Cana. 
da, on receipt of forty-five cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. ¥ 





SpiritusL Booxs.—-Co.porreurs, 


PertopicaAL AGEnts, AND Book Dzaumrs. 
Atteatioa is called to our Catalogue of Oae Hundred 
Volumes, Also to the following Books, to be published 
this month (November)— 


Scgvus IN THE Sprarr WoRtp: 

lustraung the effects of earthly ideas and occupa- 

tions on the Spirit. Price, 59 cents, 
A Lyr:c OF THs GoLDEN AGE. 

By T. L, Harris. A Poem of 40 pages, highly diversi- 
fied, and int-nsely interesting. The most b>sutitul and 
instructive Gift Book of the Season. Pisin, $150. Gils 
morocco, $2 90, 

Spretr0ALisM Scrgxt FicALLY DEMONSTRATED. 

By Professor Robert Hare, through inst:uments and 
machinery designed to show its fallacy ; 500 pages, price 
$175, will be published on the 19h ins This tran- 
scendantly intercsiing subject demonstrated and treated 
by the most eminent literary and scientific men in the 
country, must secure for these bovks a place in every 
hbrary, and a reading by every fireside. 

(2 Catalogue of books 8 n« by request—free, 

PARTRIDGE & BRITTAN, Publishers, 


. 342 Boadway, N. Y., Frontof the Tabernacle, 
fe 


DR. TRALL’S 


ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 


These plates, which were arranged 


expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me: 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomica} 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish. 

Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 
and mounted on rollers, $12. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, N. Y. 








Work ror ALL, AND Work THAT 


Pays—in selling,in every county in the United 


States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ 
BOUKS, 150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues. &ec., 
sent on application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo, : 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Fatt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 


run as follows :—For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 
6 4.m., connecting with Northern and Western Trains} 
Mail Train, 9 a.m.; Through Way Train, 12 M.; Ex- 
press Train 5 pM. For Hudson, 4 P. m. For Pough- 
keepsie :—Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 1 P.M. 
For Peekskill: —7 a.m. and 6:30 p.m, For Sing Sing :— 
330 and 8:30P.m. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 10:15, a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudson Trains stop at all the Way Stations. Paseen- 
gers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, and Thirty- 
first streets. SUNDAY MAIL TRAINS at 5 p.m., from 
Canal street for Albany, stopping at all Mail Stations. 

M. L. SYKES, Jz., Superintendent, 















. 
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Tower’s GRADUAL SERTES oF REApD- 


ERs.—This Series was made as all School 
Books should be, by practical teachers con- 
versant with the wants of the school-room ; 
hence its adaptedness to supply those wants, 
its great popularity and its complete success. So valuable 
are its exercises in articulation, and in the elements of 
expression, that imitators are appropriating them and 
claiming geat merit for their books cn account of these 
Exercises ; boasting of them as something new of their 
own. 


The Reading Lessons are pure, moral and elevating, 
adapted to the gradual progress of the pupil. Ali flat 
translations from foreign languages, full of mawkish sen- 
timent, and «ll improbable and false stories abounding 
in the wonderful and impossible, with which many late 
readers are spiced, have been caretully excluded from 
the * GRADUAL SERIES,” as unwholeseme fo d, es- 
pecially for American Youta, 

The Vermont CurisTIAN MEssENGER closes along and 
very able Review of these Readers thus: 

“The reading lessons are mode's for the formation of 
aciear, pure, forcible style of English composition, But 
what is of the utmost value and impor‘ance the bearing 
of all the rexding matter which makes up hese volumes 
upon the moral und social character of the child, is just 
what we would wish to have it, The suthore seem to 
have striven to make a series of Reading Books, in 
which there should be ‘no line that, dying, they would 
wish to blot.’ ”? 


From Caarixs L, Reason. A.M., formerly Professor 
of Belles Lettres and French, and adjuret Professor of 
Mathematics in New York Central College, now Prin- 
cipal of the Friends’ Instituticn for the preparation of 
Teachers : 


“Experience in school teaching has shown me that it 
is much more dfficult to cbtain good readers than to ena 
ble scholurs to appear respectable in what is calied the 
‘higher brarches of education,’ The causes ar» numer- 
ous ; but not one of them is more common or potept than 
the imperfect drilling given to pupils in the elementary 
sounds of the language. The true powers of the vowels, 
sub-vowels ard aspirates are too little insisted on in 
teaching, and especiajly are the unaccented vowels often 
incorrectly pronouneed or slurred over In examining 
Tower's Series of Readers, our attention was immed'- 
ately directed to this subject, to see if they took into 
account these as well as other glaring difficulties. The 
conclusion ari ed at is, thnt they are admirably adapted 
to give precision in pronunciation and clearness of arti- 
eulaticn; and in the hends of a proper teacher, they 
must lay a sure foundation fer the after progress of pu- 
pils in good reading. in add tion, the matter intro- 
duced as ‘Principles of Elocution’ enforce many valu- 
able directions in emphasis. pitch, etc., well calculated, 
with the good selections given for practice, to complete, 
as far as the school room can do it, what the series con- 
templates—a wholesome and judicious system of in- 
structior jn reading.” 

“ Philadelphia, June 23, 1865.” 


Tn order to secure an extensive examination of TOW- 
ER’S READERS, we have concluded to furnish them to 
Teachers and Committees without charge, except to 
cover postage. 

The entire set, including speller, will be sent, post- 


paid, on the receiptof . . . . . . . . $100 
Or one book of the series will be sent 

singly 98 follows: 
Tower’s First READER . 2... 6 - 06 
Towknr’s Seconp READER. . 2. . 08 
ToweRr’s Turgp READER... . 12 
Towrr s Fourth REApER .... 15 
Tower's Firra READER . . . . e 18 
Tower’s SixtH Reaper “omc 20 
Towkr’'s INTERMEDIATE READER . . 20 
GrapuaL SPELLER . . .. 2 oe 06 


Address, DANIEL BURGESS & Co , Publishers, 
Dee No. 60 John st., New York. 





J. S. Parks, Manufacturer of ME- 
LODEONS AND ORGAN-MELODEONS, 


286 WASHINGTON STREET, Bosron, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he 
still continue to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish, 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO- 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Pianofortes constantly on hand. 
: ec r 





FOR THE CHILDREN!! 
PRICE REDUCED! 


ete ie tale Theor iets GR TMA: 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES IN JANUARY. 

Txrms—50 cents a year for single copies; 5 copies 
for $2; 14 copies, and one to getter up of club, $5; 
24 copies, and one to getter up of club, for $8 ; and 50 
copius For $15 —Always payable in advance. 

Specimen copies sent free of charges to all 
who request them. 

Address, postpaid, 

Leanper K. Lipprrncort, 


Dec ltb 66 South 3d st., Philadelphia. 





To Tracuers oF Music anp Heaps 


or SEMINARIES—We desire to place in the 


hands of every Teacher a circular, descriptive of 
“Spring Hobipay,” a new Cantata for the use of 
Femare Seminaries and Cuassxs, and designed for 
Concerts and Exhibitions, as well as a text-book for 
study. Please forward your name and residence to the 
undersigned, and the circular will be mailed forthwith. 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 
Dec ltbd No, 1 Franklin Square, New York. 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 








GREAT INDUCEMENTS FOR 1856! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE UP CLUBS. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD FOR LADIES! 


EDITED BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS AND CHARLES J. PETERSON. 








This popular Magazine, already the cheapest and best monthly of its kind in the world, will be 
greatly improved for 1856, It will contain 900 pages of double-column reading matter ; fromtwenty to 
thirty Steel Plates ; and over four hundied Wood Engiavings: which is propoitionately move than 
any periodical, of any price, ever yet gave, 


ITS THRILLING ORIGINAL STORIES 
Are pronounced by the press the best published anywhere, The editors are Mrs, Ann §S, Stephens, 
awhor of ‘* The Old Homestead,’’ ‘Fashion and Famine,’’ and Charles J. Peterson, author of ‘‘ Kate 
Aylesford,” ‘‘The Valley Fa:m,” etc., etc,; and they are assisted by all the most popular female 
writers of Ameiica, New talentis continually being added, regardless of expense, 80 as to keep 
“ Peterson’s Magazine” unapproachable in merit. Morality and viitue are always inculcated, 


ITS COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE. 
(2 It is the only Magazine whose Fashion Plates can be relied on. 3 
Each Number contains a Fashion Plate, engraved on Steel, colored A La mopE, and of unrivalled 
beauty. ‘The Paris, London, Philadelphia, and New York Fashions are described, at length, each 
month, Every uumber also contains a dozen or moie New Styles, engraved on Wood, Also, a Pattern, 


from which a dress, mantilla, or child’s costume, can be cut, without the aid of a mantua-maker,so 
that each number, in this way, will save a year’s subscription. 


ITS SUPERB MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Its Illustrations exce! those of any other Magazine, each numbercontaining a superb Steel Engraving, 
either mezzotint or line, beside the Fashion Plate; and, in add.tion, numerous other Engravings, Wood 
Cuts, Patterns, &c., &c, The Engravings, at the end of the year, alone are worth the subscription price. 


PATTERNS FOR CROCHET, NEEDLEWORK, Ero., 


In the greatest profusion, are given in every number, with instructions how to work them; also, 
Patterns in Embroidery, Inserting, Broide:ie Anglaise, Netting, Lace-making, &c., &c. Also Patterns 
for Sleeves, Collars, and Chemisettes ; Patterns in Bead-work, Hair-work, Shell-work; Handkerchief 
Corners; Names for Marking and Initials. Each number contains a Paper Flower, with directions 
how to makeit. A piece of new and fashionable music is also published every month, On the whole, 
itis the most complete Ladies’ Magazine in the World. Try IT ror ONE YuAR. 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


One Copy for One Year. . «. . $200 
Three Copies for one Year. . . 5 00 
Sixteen Copies for One Year. .... 


PREMIUMS FOR GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Three, Five, Eight, or Sixteen copies make a Club. To every person getting up a Club, and remitting 
the money, our‘ Book of Plates for 1856’’ will be given gratis ; or, if preferred, a copy of the Magazine 
for 1855. Fora Club of Sixteen,an extra copy of the Magazine for 1856 will be sent in addition. 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
No. 102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


eS 


Five CopiesforOne Year ... 
Eight Copiesfor One Year. . . 
20 00 


7 50 
10 00 


Address, post-paid, 





~~ 








——~ 

ear Specimens sent, gratuitously, if written for, post-paid. 

tar All Postmasters constituted Agents, But any person may get a Club. 

gar Persons remitting will please get the Postmaster to register their letters, in which case the 
remittance may be at our risk. When the sum 1s large, a draft should be procured, the cost of which 
may be deduct2d from the amount. 











SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. : 
The general and hearty approval of the public, after an extensive and 
varied trial of these machines during the last four years, has established the rare merit and 


excellence of this invention. A skilled female operator with one of these machines can earn $1000 a year, One 

machine will perform every kind of work, coaise or fine, on cloth or leather. Great improvements have recently 

been added to these machines. There is no cei as to the right to use our ee —_ 

All other machines in the market infringe our patents, and suits have been commence 
"I, M. SINGER & CO. 


Branch Offices in Boston, Newark, N. J., Gloversville, N. Y., eae 
uly tr 


having been settled. 

against most of them. 
Principal Office, 323 Broadway, N. Y. ; 

phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans and Mobile. 
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IU. §. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
In connection with this office (Fow- 


LER AND WELLS) there is now established a 


Deparrmenr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Uniten States Parent Orricx all kinds of business 
pertaining to Patents, Caveats, and Parxntxp IN- 
VENTIONS. Advice in cases of RE-IssuEs, EXTKNSIONS 
oF PaTents, ConFLICTING CLAIMS. and RgevEcTED Ap- 
PLICATIONS, will be freely given, in answer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the case. This 
DsgPaeTMENT will be under the superintendence of JoHN 
B. FarrBanks, Attorney und Counsellor at Law, who 
nas tor many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of saf+ly con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has also an extensive knowl- 
edge of inventions, and a general acquaintance with the 
mehanical improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this office, that it will be conducted with 
car~ and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Mx«s or WoMEN wishing to make application for let- 
ters patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a mode] and description, if convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to the best course 
to be pursued. If applicants are satisfied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may ave their 
applications made at once, and without furthér examina- 
tion. 

Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(cr other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
LER AND Watrs, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
al} communicat‘ons should be addressed, 

Letters and freight must be pre paid 
entitle them to attention. 





in order to 





Ture Brere Examiner is a Semi- 


Monthly periodical, 16 pages octavo, mainly 
devoted to the topic of “No Immortality, nor 
Endless Life, except through Jesus Christ 
alone ;” or that man is not constitutionally 
immortal. The eleventh volume will commence 
January, 1856. Trerms—$2 for 24 numbers, always 
in advance. To those who pay $2, by January, one 
of the following woiks will be given as appemium, 
as they may select, viz.: 1. ‘‘ BinLe vs. TRADI- 
TION,’’in which the “ True Teaching of the Bible is 
Manifested, the Corruptions of Theologians Detect- 
ed, and the Traditions of Men exposed.’’ Sold at 
75 cents, 

2. ‘‘Six Sermons on the Inquiry, Is there Immor- 
tality in Sin and Suffering? To which is addeda 
sermon on Chiist the Life Giver, on the Faith of the 
Gospel. By Groner Srores, Editor of Binte Ex- 


AMINER.’’ This volume contains a Portrait of the 
Author, and a Biographical Sketch, Sold at 63 
cents, 


‘To CiusBs, without these premiums, we will fur- 
nish the ExamtIneER as follows: Five Copies for $8 5 
ten, for $15 ; twenty, for $25; thirty, for $30, Sam- 
ples of the paper can be had by applying at the of- 
fice, 141 Fulton Street, New York. 

Pe ee GEO. S1ORES, Editor of Bible Examiner, 

Ries: 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anp WELLS. 





“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot.obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 


are concerned.””—New York Daily Sun. 
DEES, EET et BS oe F 


EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR, 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


t-paid, 
post pa’ FOWLER & WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 





Boox ILLustTRaATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Mae 
chinery, Labels, eals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best etyle 

(229 Broadway, 


One door above theAstor House N.Y 


A. Loncett, 34 Cliff Street, corner 
of Fulton, Agent for the sale of Peruvian and 
Ichaboe Guane, Improved Superphosphate of Lime 
and Bone Dust, Nov 6tb 
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Our Popular Scientite Sami 





Hournals, 


Fow.Ler AND Wett3s, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the following Popular and Scientific Journals, 
which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the Public all-subjects of general interest. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 1856. 


A. REPOSITORY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, aND GENERAL [LNTELLIGENCE; devoted 
to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are cal- 
culated to Reform, Klevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography 
of the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous 
illustrations are not exceeded in any work with which we 
are acquainted —American Courier. 


A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, 
and afforded at the “low price” of one dollar a year, must 
succeed in running up its present large circulation to a 





much higher figure—New York Tribune. 


We wish every youth in this country could see and study 
this Journal.—Oshkosh Democrat. 

Our pen always moves with alacrity when we are recom- 
mending something which we know to be truly good and 
worthy, and our heart seems to go with it. We can truly 
say that this Journal, for mechanical neatness, and as a he- 
rald of reform and repository of usefal knowledge, stands 
preéminent.—Geneva Courier, 


There is not a family or individual that would not be bet- 





ter, wiser, and hapnier, by the constant perusal of this Jour- 
nal.—Fredonian. 


PRICE OF THIS JOURNAL BY THE YEAR. 


Single Copy one year, #1 un Ten Oopies one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, .. . Twenty Copies, . . 10 00 
¢ PRICH FOR HALF A YEAR. 


Single Copy half ayr., 
Five Copies, .. . 


A New Volume begins with the Next Number! Now is 
the time to make up Clubs for the New Year. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Copies half year, $3 a 


* Ha 
Twenty Copies, . . 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: FOR 1856. 


DrvotTep to ElyprRoparuy, Irs PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE; 


to Physiology and Anat- 


omy, with Illustrative Engravings, to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those Teas which govern Life and 


Health. Published Month? 


The Water-Cure Journal is performing a great mission | 
and its success thus far has been unprecedented in the an- 
nals of medical reform. Even the eldest of the oldest 
school of physicians acknowledge its benefits in innume- 
rable cases, wherein they used to prohibit water as peremp- 
torily as they now do roast beef in fever.—reeman. 

One of the most valuable publications.—Saybrook Mir- 
ror. 

It has done more than all other medical periodicals in 
the country put together to instruct the million in regard 


to the general health of the people. It tells v=” .w to cure 
ourselves if sick; and better still, it ins’ us how to 
avoid sickness, which is of intrinsic importa. ».—Awrora, 


Ohio. 


It should find its way into every honsin the land. It 
cannot be read without great benefit.—  iwmi Visitor. 

Conducted with spirit and ability.— _hristian Advocate. 

One of the most valuable works on the laws of health in 
the world, and it is daily gaining favor. Those who take it 


in convenient form for binding. 





and follow the prescription. and advice given, will have lit- 
tle need of a doctor of any surt.— Whiteside Investigator. 


A new Volume 





commences with the January number. 


Extensively as the Journal is known and appreciated, 
hundreds are weekly laid in the grave whose lives might 
have been prolonged with the knowledge and application 
of the laws of life and health ae given in this Jour- 
nal.—Monmouth Atlas. 


There is no other Journal that discusses the subject of 
Life and Health with such scope and ability —W. Y. Mirror. 
aad 
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PRICE OF THIS JOURNAL BY THE YEAR. 


Single Copy, . . . $100|TenCopies, .. . $7 00 
Five Copies, . . . 4 00{| Twenty “ on 6 tanga Os 
PRICE FOR HALF A YEAR. 
Single Copy, . $0 50| Ten Copies, . . . $3 50 
Five Copies, . 2 00 | Twenty * a. ce Te 
A New Volume begins with the Next Number! Now is 


the time to make up Clubs, for the New Year. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Lire ILLUSTRATED: FOR THE YEAR 1856. 


A. Hirst-Crass WEEKLY .N EwWSPAPER, devoted t to News, Tite cone SciENCE, and the ARTs; to 


ENTERTAINMENT, IMPRO 


7EMENT, and PROGREsS. 


Designed to encourage a spirit of Hopz, MANLINEss, SELF- RELI- 


- 


ANCE, and ACTIVITY among the people ; to point out he means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and ILLUSTRATE. 
the leading ideas of the day ; to record all signs of progress ; and to advocate political and industrial rights for all classes. 


Its columns contain Original Essays — Historical, Biogra- | 
phical, and Descriptive Sketches of Trav el and Adventure, | 
Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, ete. ; articles on Science, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, Business, 
the Markets, General News, and every topic which is 
of importance or interest, all combining to render it one of 
the Best Famity Newspapers IN THE WorLD. Published 
weekly—Samples gratis. 


This paper in point of literary merit now stands unsur- 
passed by any other in the country, and the cheap rate at 
which it is furnished should insure its presence in every 
family.— Weekly Herald, Frechold, N. J. 





most useful and interesting amount of reading matter ever 


This paper is one of the best in the United States, and it | 
is bownd to have a run—those who take it may be bownd to 
lend it to their neighbors ; but if they properly appreciate 
it, will have it bownd to keep at home.— Western Adv. 


It presents the cleanest face, the clearest type, and the 


before presented to the public.—Tioga Co. Agitator. 


Decidedly one of the most readable papers on our table. 
Its typographical execution is excellent, and its embellish- 
ments are life-like. Its contents are of the most instructive 
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